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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  **  EDEN  **  Cube  Cut*    Just  out.    It  will  suit  you. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 
Globe,   High   Court,   Nerve,  Express,  Target,   Hope,   Blue   Label,   Blue 
Line,  Detroit,.  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQS 

Delmohico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT. PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flalce 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Piclcaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jacic  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Dulce  of  Yoric 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifacttirerst       Detroit*  Mticli.tU.  S.  A. 

first  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smoking. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  &c 
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Lams  Natural  Leat 
Milk  Maid, 
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Uniform,        Fruits  and  Flowers, 
RifrhtGood,   Queen  of  Ylrfinia, 
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DSCBMBBR  10,  1906. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  State  Branch 
of  the  A.  F.  of  I^.,  held  Decembe  9, 1906, 
the  plan  authorizing  Massachusetts  sav- 
ings banks  to  issue  life  insurance  was 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Executive  Council  by  a  Committee  from 
the  Massachusetts  Savings-  Insurance 
League,  which  proposes  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  this  eJQfect  at  the  coming  Legisla- 
ture. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  question  to  wage-earners,  your  Ex- 
ecutive Council  believes  that  the  plan 
should  receive  careful  consideration  by 
every  Local  and  Central'  body  in  order 
that  appropriate  action  xn^y  be  taken. 

In  considering  the  subject  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  deemed  important: 

First.  The  so-called  industrial  life  in- 
surance, which  is  now  furnished  mainly 
by  the  Metropolitan,  the  Prudential,  the 
John  Hancock,  and  the  Columbian  Nat- 
ional Companies,  involves  a  great  sacrifice 
of  workingmen's  savings.  The  number 
of  union  members  affected  must  be  very 
large  because  there  were  outstanding  on 
January  I,  1906,  1,160,885  such  policies 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  about  one 
thousand  policies  were  being  issued 
every  day. 

Second.  During  the  fifteen  years  end* 
ing.  January  i,  1906,  the  workingmen  of 


Massachusetts  paid  in  to  the  industrial 
insurance  companies  in  premiums  an 
aggregate  of  161,294.887,  and  received 
back  during  the  fifteen  years  in  death 
benefits,  endowments,  and  surrender 
values  an  aggregate  of  121,819,606,  or 
35  59  per  cent.,  and  there  remains  a 
reserve  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
panies applicable  to  these  policies 
amounting  to  only  about  19,838,000.  It 
thus  appears  that  besides  interest  one- 
half  of  all  amounts  paid  in  by  the  wage- 
earners  have  been  consumed  in  the 
expenses  of  conducting  the  busidess,  in 
dividends  to  stockholders  and  in  surplus. 

Third.  The  regular  premium  rate  on 
industrial  policies  is  about  double  that 
charged  by  the  companies  for  ordinary 
life  policies.  On  most  of  the  industrial 
policies  issued  the  rate  rises  as  high  as 
eight  times  the  rate  for  ordinary  life 
insurance,  because  if  death  occurs  within 
the  first  six  months  only  one -fourth  of 
the  face  of  the  policy  is  paid,  and  if 
death  occurs  during  the  second  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  policy,  only 
ond-half  of  the  face  of  the  policy  is  paid. 

Fourth.  A  part  of  the  workingmen's 
savings  thus  consumed  are  used  to  pay 
excessive  dividends  to  stockholders. 
For  instance,  in  the  Prudential  Com- 
pany the  amount  paid  in  yearly  dividends 
to  stockholders  is  equivalent  to  more 
than  219  per  cent  of  the  cash  actually 
paid  in  upon  the  capital  stock.  In  the 
Metropolitan  the  yearly  dividends  paid 
to  stockholders  ate  equivalent  to  28  per 
cent  upon  the  1500,000  actually  paid  in 
by  the  stockholders  as  capital.  But  the 
Metropolitan  has  in  the  meantime  ac- 
cumulated for  the  stockholders  a  surplus 
of  $13,925,485,— that  is,  nearly  twenty- 
eight  times  the  capital  actually  paid  in. 

Fifth.  If  the  workingmen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, instead  of  paying  the  $61,294,- 
887,  into  the  industrial  insurance  com- 
companies,  had  during  the  fifteen  years 
deposited  this  amount  in  Massachusetts 
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Savings  Banks,  and  had  withdrawn  from- 
the  Banks  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate cf  $21,819,606  which  they  received 
from  the  insurance  companies  during 
those  fifteen  years,  they  would  have  had 
remaining  to  their  credit  in  the  savings 
banks  on  December  31,  1905,  about  $49,- 
931,548  35,— and  this,  although  the  sav- 
ings banks  would  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  upon  these  increased  deposits  in 
taxes  to  the  Commonwealth  more  than 
four  times  the  amount  which  was  actually 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies  on 
account  of  the  insurance. 

Sixth.  The  average  expectancy  of  life 
in  the  United  States  of  a  man  twenty-one 
years  old,  according  to  Meech*s  Table  of 
Mortality,  is  40X  years.  In  other  words, 
take  any  large  number  of  men  who  are 
21  years  old,  and  the  average  age  which 
they  will  reach  is  61X  years. 

If  a  man  begining  with  his  twenty -first 
birthday  pays  throughout  life  50c  a  week 
into  Massachusetts  savings  banks,  and 
allows  these  deposits  to  accumulate  for 
his  family,  the  survivers  will,  in  case  of 
his  death  at  this  average  age  61 X  years, 
inherit  $1,265  90,  if  an  interest  rate  of  3^ 
per  cent  a  year  is  maintained. 

If  this  same  man  should,  beginning  at 
age  twenty-one,  pay  throughout  his  life 
the  50C  a  week  to  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  as  premiums  on  a  so-called 
•'industrial"  life  policy  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family,  the  survivors  would  be  legally 
entitled  to  receive,  upon  his  death  at  the 
age  of  61  jli(  years,  only  $820. 

If  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  man 
so  depositing  in  Massachusetts  savings 
banks  should  then  conclude  to  discon- 
tinue his  weekly  payments  and  withdraw 
the  money  for  his  own  benefit,  he  would 
receive  $746.20.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  made  for  twenty  years  such 
weekly  payments  to  the  prudential  In- 
surance Company,  he  should  then  con- 
clude to  discontinue  payments  and  sur- 
render his  policy,  he  would  be  legally 
entitled  to  receive  only  $165. 

Seventh.  The  difference  between  the 
results  of  investing  in  the  existing  indus- 
trial insurance  companies  and  investing 
in  the  Massachusetts  savings  banks 
arises  from  two  facts: 

I.  The  business  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 


company's  stockholders  and  the  offi.cials. 
The  business  of  the  savings  bank  is  con- 
ducted wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
depositors.  The  latter  has  no  stock- 
holders and  its  trustees  serve  without 
compensation. 

2.  The  business. of  the  savings  banks 
is  conducted  at  an  ex'pense  of  less  than 
one- fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate assests  managed,  or  one  and  one- 
third  per  cent  of  the  year's  deposits. 
The  business  of  the  four  large  industrial 
insurance  companies  (the  Metropolitan, 
the  Prudential,  the  John  Hancock  and 
the  Columbian  National )  is  conducted  at 
an  expense  of  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  assets  managed,  and  their  in- 
dustrial business  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  years  premiums. 

Eighth.  The  plan  to  permit  Massa- 
chusetts savings  banks  to  extend  their 
usefulness  to  issuing  life  insurance  to 
workingmen  provides: 

(a)  For  absolutely  safeguarding 
both  the  savings  department  and  the 
insurance  department  by  establishing 
a  guaranty  fund  to  protect  the  insur- 
ance. 

(b)  For  complete  supervision 
through  a  state  insurance  actuary, 
and  a  medical  director. 

Ninth.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
life  insurance  for  workingmen,  if  fur- 
nished through  the  savings  banks,  will 
be  reduced  to  about  one-half  of  its 
present  cost. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the 
plan  and  the  facts  submitted  may  be  had 
by  application  to  the  undersigned,  or  to 
the  Massachusetts  Savings-Insurance 
League,  No.  2 A  Park  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Please  notify  me  promptly  what  ac- 
tion your  organization  takes  upon  this 
matter. 
Edward  Cohen,  President 
Philip  H.  Sweet,  ist  Vice-Pres't, 
Thomas  J.  Durnin,  2d  Vice-PresU. 
Patrick  F.  Sheehan,  3d  Vice-Pres'L 
Robert  S.  Malony,  4th  Vice-PresH. 
James  W.  Wall,  5th  Vice-Pres't, 
Dennis  D.  Driscoll,  Sec^y-Treas, 

Executive  Council, 


A  union  of  Italian  furniture  workers 
has  been  formed  in  Philadelphia. 
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FINDING  LEISURE  TO  LIVE. 


SOME  carpenters  were  at  work  upon 
my  place  ladt  summer.  They  came 
in  the  morning  after  I  had  finished  my 
breakfast  and  was  busy  with  my  mail — 
at  eight  my  working  day  is  well  under 
way — and  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  stroke 
of  five,  they  hung  up  their  aprons,  lighted 
their  cigars  and  went  home.  Watching 
them  pack  up  their  tools  one  day,  I  said 
that  Uiey  had  cut  ofif  the  best  hours  at 
each  end  of  the  working  day. 

"When  I  learned  your  trade,  forty 
years  ago,"  I  said,  "we  went  to  work  at 
6  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  in  the 
evening.  In  winter  the  day  was  from 
sunrise  to  sunset." 

They  laughed'  "And  you  had  no  Sat- 
urday afternoon  off.  Many  things  can 
happen  in  forty  years. "« 

That  Saturday  afternoon  found  me  in 
a  particularly  busy  neighborhood  down 
town,  where,  at  the  rush  hours,  the 
crowds  of  workers  hastening  to  and  from 
their  shops  made  the  street  fairly  impas- 
sible.' The  street  was  still — deserted,  in 
fact.  Coming  over,  I  had  met  trolley 
cars  jammed  with  a  holiday  throng  bound 
for  the  beach.  I  thought  of  my  carpen- 
ter's "Many  things  can  happen  in  forty 
years."  He  might  have  said  twenty.  It 
is  just  that  number  of  years  since  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  coming  over  from 
England,  took  root  in  New  York,  cham- 
pioned by  organized  labor. 

It  was  Mr.  Gompers  who  was  instru- 
mental in  enforcing  the  law,  establishing 
it  upon  financial  New  York,  much  to  its 
disgust.  It  protested  loudly  to  the  legis- 
lature that  business  would  desert  the 
metropolis  and  move  to  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut, where  it  was  not  so  hampered. 
Instead,  the  half- holiday  has  invaded 
those  states  and  all  others,  as  Mr.  Gom- 
pers predictjsd  it  would.  And  from  a 
month  or  two  months,  it  has  stretched 
over  the  whole  summer,  and  the  winter, 
too,  in  the  trades. 

The  workday  has  been  shortened  at 
both  ends,  as  I  said.  There  is  no  longer 
a  sixteen  or  seventeen  hour  day  for  street 
car  drivers,  as  some  of  us  remember.  In 
Chicago,  the  other  day,  they  had  to 
change  the  time  of  keeping  the  bridges 
closed  to  a  later  hour  because  the  early 


morning  crowds  were  no  longer  there. 
The  mechanic,  the  laborer,  has  time  tor 
his  family,  for  play,  for  life.  His  wages 
have  gone  up  so  that  he  can  afford  a  day 
off.  This  also  he  owes  to  organization, 
some  of  it  perhaps  to  greater  power  of 
production,  greater  cfl&ciency  of  machin- 
ery, but  the  lion's  share  to  the  union 
that  has  fought  his  fight.  **The  effort 
of  men,  being  men,  to  live  the  life  of 
men,"  has  prevailed  to  this  extent. 

The  nation  is  his  debtor.  The  old 
senseless  hurry  is  lessening.  We  are 
taking  time  to  think,  finding  leisure  to 
live.  Only  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
does  the  waste  go  on .  The  get-  rich-quick 
man  is  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  ever. 
Perhaps  a  feeling  that  it  won't  last  makes 
him  go  at  even  a  harder  pace.  ,  In  Pov- 
erty Row,  where  children  work,  the  day 
is  as  long  as  ever,  and  in  the  tenement 
homes  that  tread-mill  grinds  by  day  and 
by  night.  But  in  the  war  upon  these 
evils  outraged  humanity  is  joining  hands 
with  organized  labor,  and  the  fight  will 
be  won,  for  the  social  conscience  is 
aroused. 

Recently  I  read  that  a  company  with 
large  capital  had  been  organized  to  trans- 
mit power  for  manufacturing  purposes  to 
the  homes  of  individual  workers  living 
at  a  distance.  Have  we  indeed  reached 
a  fair  workday,  and  the  control  of  the 
factory  in  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth, only  to  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  new  alignment  of  individual  forces 
demanding  a  change  of  strategic  front? 
And  may  it  be  that  the  city  has  had  its 
day,  just  when  it  loomed  largest  as  a 
factor  in  human  life,  demanding  all  our 
time  and  thought  and  strength?  It  is 
well  that  the  workman  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  found  himself,  for  his  day  is 
big  VTith  problems  that  can  be  solved  by 
men  only,  not  by  machines.— -^^-/^^r/^r. 


Victory  for  Union  Labor. 
Organized  labor  scored  its  first  sub- 
stantial victory  in  a  systematic  warfare 
against  representatives  who  oppose  legis- 
lation in  its  interest  by  defeating  B. 
Spencer  Blackburn's  effort  to  get  control 
of  the  Republican  machine  in  North 
Carolina.  Representative  Blackburn 
voted  against  labor  measures  in  the 
recent  session  of  congress. 
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STRIKES  WISE  AND  UNWISE. 


THE  articile  below,  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Dold,  general  president  of 
the  Piano  and  Organ  Workers,  is  one  of 
the  best  The  Bulletin  has  seen  for  some 
time  on  the  question  of  *  'Strikes. ' '  The 
matter  is  dealt  with  so  forcefully  and 
logically  that  it  is  worthy  of  reproduction 
in  our  editorial  colnms,  with  the  object 
of  having  it  read  by  every  memi>er  of 
our  organization : 

'*The  man  who  enjoys  a  strike  is  a 
fool;  the  man  who  refuses  to  strike  is  an 
ass.  I  am  both  in  favor  and  opposed  to 
strikes.  I  am  opposed  to  strikes  when 
other  means  may  be  adopted  that  will 
accomplish  the  same  ends.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  strike  when  the  independence  of 
the  wage  worker  is  threatened  and  all ' 
honorable  means  exhausted  to  bring 
about  adjustment. 

* 'Strikes  are  relics  of  barbarism;  they 
smack  of  force,  of  coercion.  Two  men 
or  women  may  differ;  because  of  this 
difference  we  would  not  advise  a  destruc- 
tive policy  such  as  a  strike  implies  The 
employer  and  his  employe  may  differ; 
this  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
the  one  to  club  the  other  to  death  either 
in  reality  or  in  a  business  sense.  Men, 
women,  employers  and  employes  may 
differ  with  each  other  or  one  with  the 
other  and  still  not  be  justified  in  calling 
a  strike.  Strikes,  fearful  weapons,  some- 
times two-edged  swords,  should  not  be 
made  use  of  except  as  a  last  resort. 

* 'Whenever  the  independence  of  the 
employe  is  threatened,  when  all  honor- 
able means  for  an  adjustment  have  failed, 
'  then,  and  not  until  then,  should  a  strike 
be  called.  There  are  other  matters  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  a  strike 
is  called,  aside  even  from  the  justice  of 
the  cause  The  cause  may  be  ever  so 
just,  but  if  the  time  be  inopportune  it 
would  be  folly  to  strike.  Strikes  are 
called  to  rectify  wrongs,  to  better  con- 
ditions. They  should  be  called  only 
when  reasonable  assurance  of  a  success- 
ful termination  is  at  hand.  To  strike 
and  lose  will  but  increase  the  agony  of 
the  employe,  lessen  his  power  and  dete- 
riorate his  condition.  We  should  there- 
fore consider  all  things  well  before 
giving  our  sanction  to  a  fttrike. 


"During  my  administration  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  follow  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  to  a  letter. 
Whenever  an  application  to  strike  was 
received  at  this  office  I  have  either  gone 
in  person  to  the  seat  of  difficulty  or  else 
directed  one  of  the  international  vice- 
presidents  to  proceed  there  with  a  view 
of  bringing  about  an  adjustment. 

"The  result  of  this  procedure  has  be^n 
that  there  were  no  strikes  during  the 
last  two  years. 

"If,  however,  the  final  action  has  been 
taken,  if  adjustment  becomes  impossible, 
if  a  strike  is  called,  then  the  strike  should 
be  conducted  with  all  the  vigor,  power 
and  money  at  the  command  of  the  inter- 
national union.  Every  contest  forced 
upon  us  should  be  waged  unrelentingly. 
With  a  determination  to  do  or  die,  we 
should  fight  until  victory,  defeat  or 
mutual  aggreement  ends  the  struggle. 
I^et  our  motto  be: 

"  'Peace  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
peace  at  all  hazards,  peace  though  we 
must  war  to  gain  it.,  ''— Bulletin. 


Every  Thing  Higher  But  Wages. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  being  generally  discussed  these  days. 
The  New  York  Commercial^  a  Republi- 
can paper,  says  that  this  increase  has 
been  noticeable  since  1900.  The  Com- 
mercial adds:  "The  fifth  year  of  the 
twentieth  century  found  the  average 
wholesale  price  of  commodities  15.9  per 
cent  above  those  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  while  1905  outdoes 

1904  by  2.6  per  cent.    Comparing  the 

1905  average  prices  with  the  years  since 
1890  that  shows  the  lowest  averages  in 
each  group  of  commodities,  we  find  that 
the  1905  averages  show  farm  products 
58.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1906;  food 
and  so  forth  27.3  per  cent  higher;  lumber 
and  building  materials,  4.14  per  cent 
higher.  When  we  take  a  look  backward 
over  sixteen  years  and  find  that  food, 
fuel  and  clothing  have  so  materially  ad- 
vanced, while  the  cost  of  production  in 
every  thing  outside  of  labor  has  been  en- 
hanced by  advances  in  both  implements 
and  important  raw  materials,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  what  is  to  become,  within 
the  next  score  of  years,  of  the  man  with 
the  fixed  salary  and  the  esUte  with  the 
fixed  income." 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers'  Mutual  Protective  Association. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers' 
Mutual  Protective  Association  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  members 
present : 

Whereas,  The  conditions  existing  in  our  various 
callings  in  life  have  to-day  made  organization  for 
mutual  protection  of  our  respective  interests  neces- 
sary, and 

Whereas,  Our  respective  interests  are  conserved 
and  advanced  by  a  closer  unity  with  each  other,  and 

Whereas,  The  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union  has  a  Blue  Label  which  it  desires  used  by  all 
Union  factories,  on  all  their  products,  as  a  Trade-Mark, 
distinguishing  these  products  from  the  unfair  products 
that  are  on  the  market,  and 

Whereas,  The  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Mutual 
Protective  Association  can  lend  much  assistance  in 
promoting  our  cause  in* this  direction,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Mutual 
Protective  Association,  in  convention  assembled  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  hereby  gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
Blue  Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union.     Be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers  Mutual  Protective  Association  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  promote  the  sale  of  chewing   and   smoking' 
tobacco  and   cigarettes  which  bear  the  Blue  Label  of 
the  Tobacco  Workers'  Interujational  Union. 

J,  B.  Boardman,  President, 
Nic  Bosler,  Vice-President. 
Ben  H.  Schrader,  Rec.  Sec^y. 
Henry  C.  Lauer,  Fin.  Se(?y. 
H.  J.  Reeb,  Treasurer. 
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Tne  Tobacco  Worker. 


CorrespondenU  will  please  write  only  on  one 
aide  of  the  paper.  Address  ytll  matter  for  pub- 
lication to 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS,     -     Editor. 

Rooms  55-56  Am.  NttM  Bftnk  Bldg.. 
Third  and  Main  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  publisher  reserves  the  right  to  reject  or 
revoke  advertising  contracts  at  any  time. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Henry  Fischer.. President 

SS-56  Am.  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg.,  I^ouisville,  Ky. 

Anthony  McAndrbws  ....  First  Vice-President 

440  Pioneer  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  R.  Wai^dbn Second  Vice-President 

2030  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Charles  Lavoib Third  Vice-President 

194  Parliament  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

ROBEET  Fox vi'ourth  Vice-President 

610  Hughes  St.,  Richmond,  Va 

John  Ruckbrt,  Jr Fifth  Vice-President 

9^5  Terpsichore  St.,  New  Orleans,  I^. 

W.  S.Thomas Sixth  Vice-President 

General  Delivery,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

E.  I/Ewis  Evans.. Secretary-Treasurer 

5$-s6  Am.  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg.,  I«ouisville,  Ky. 

SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

John  S.  Whalen,  a  member  of  No.  23 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Empire  State,  has  made  his  appointments 
of  clerks  and  deputies*  and  we  are  pleased 
to  say  that  all  but  one  are  members  of 
some  Union  and  holding  a  paid  up  card. 
Who-  can  do  better  than  this?  Three 
cheers  for  John. 


In  the  December  issue  we  reprinted  an 
excellent  article  clipped  from  one  of  our 
exchanges  under  the  heading  of  **The 
Sinews  of  War."  We,  as  did  our  ex- 
change, gave  credit  to  The  Union  Label, 
In  this  we  evidently  fell  into  an  error,  as 
we  have  been  informed  that  the  article 
came  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Prank  Duffy, 
editor  of  The  Carpenter.  We  regret  the 
misplaced  credit,  but  we  feel  that  we 


are  blameless  in  the  matter,  as  we  gave 
credit  where  we  thought  credit  was  due. 


We  are  pleased  to  b^  able  to  report  that 
the  Axton-Pischer  Tobaceo  Co.  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  manufacturers  of  '*01d  Hill- 
side*' granulated  smoking  tobacco,  have 
again  signed  up  an  agreement  with  the 
Union,  and  are  now  using  the  Union 
Label  on  their  products.  The  former 
patrons  of  their  smoking  products  who 
have  withdrawn  their  patronage  during 
the  period  of  the  absence  of  the  little 
Blue  Label  may  now  return  to  their 
former  favorite  smoke. 


A  tobacco  known  as  Level  Head, 
Union  men  in  New  England  did  buy. 

But  since  it  trusted  to  the  Trust  'twill 
very  soon  be  dead. 
As  the  New  England  boys  will  pass  it  by 


Day  &  Night  tobacco  was  OQce  a  Union 

chew, 
Because  it  wore  the  Union  Label  Blue; 
But  it  was  trusted  to  the  Trust, 
And  give  up  chewing  it  now  we  must. 


A  tobacco  brand,  Red  Horse  by  name. 
Fought  hard  to  bring  its  owners  fame; 
It  planned  to  succeed  or  bust, 
Un^il  it  fell  in  with  the  Trusty  Trust. 


In  the  scrap  tobacco  line 

There  came  the  Red  Devil,  so  red  and 

fine. 
For  awhile  he  kicked  up  a  Devil  of  a  dust 
And  then  switched  off  with  the  Trust. 


Level  Head  tobacco  used  to  be  on  the 
Union  line,  but  it  moved,  but  now  it  is 
a  Trust  line.    Sawy  ? 


The  Trust  chased  the  Red  Devil  Tobacco 

all  around  the  stump 
Until  it  came  down  with  a  Dollar's  thump. 


Red  Horse  and  Sea  Lion  Day  &  Night 

did  chase. 
But  the  Trust  came  with  its  Red  Devil  and 

swallowed  all — thus  ending  the  race. 


Three  ministers  were  recently  seated  as 
fraternal  delegates  to  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Central  Labor  Union. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Totaceo  Workers'  International  Union, 

Boom  64-66-B^Am.  Nafl  Banli  Bldg. 


LITTLEFIELD'S  BILL  DEFEATED. 


Louisvii«i.B,  Ky.,  Jan.  i6^  1907. 
To  Officers  and  Members  0/ Local  Unions: 

Grbbting— The  International  Bzecu- 
tive  Board  has  levied  a  25c  International 
assessment,  to  take  effect  Jan.  19,  1907, 
payable  on  or  before  Feb.  23,  1907. 

The  two- thirds  {%)oi  this  assessment 
going  to  the  General  Expense  Fund  is  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  International  office 
along  with  the  other  collections.  The 
one-third  (  }i)  goes  to  the  Local  Fund  of 
Local  Unions. 

Secretaries  of  Local  Unions  will  collect 
the  assessment  at  once. 

The  one-third  ( >^ )  of  this  assessment 
which  the  Local  Unions  receive  should 
be  used  for  agitation  for  our  Label  and 
the  boycott  against  the  American  and 
Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

By  order  of  the  International  Bzecu- 

tive  Board. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Henry  Fischbr, 

Int,  PfefidenL 


HEADQUARTERS 

Totaeo«Wori(ert'  International  Union, 

Booms  54-60-60  Am.  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg. 


LouiSVii;i.B,  Ky.,  Jan.  16,  1907. 
To  Metnbers-aULarge  of  the  Tobacco 

Workers'*  International  Union: 

G&SSTING — ^The  International  Execu- 
tive Board  has  levied  a  25c  International 
assessment,  to  take  effect  Jan.  19,  1907, 
payable  on  or  before  Feb.  23,  1907. 

This  assessment  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
General  Expense  Fund. 

Mcmbers-at- Large  will  forward  same 
to  the  International  office  as  soon  after 
this  notice  reaches  them  as  possible,  and 
not  later  than  the  above  mentioned  date, 
February  23,  1907. 

By  order  of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Hbnry  Fischer, 

Int,  President, 


ORGANIZED  labor  was  victorious  in 
congress  in  the  first  test  of  strength 
which  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  leaders 
have  been  courting. 

They  thought  they  had  caught  labor 
napping  when  they  tried  to  push  through 
Congressman  Littlefield*s  bill  to  remove 
discriminations  against  sailing  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade,  a  measure  which  was 
designed  to  put  the  pilots  out  of  business 
and  which  had  the  opposition  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  In- 
ternational Seaman's  Union  of  America 
and  the  pilot's  organization. 

Littlefield*s  championship  of  the  bill 
formed  the  principal  issue  in  Samuel 
Gomper's  campaign  against  Littlefield^s 
re  election  in  Maine  last  September. 

Mr  Littlefield  reported  the  bill  and  by 
a  rising  vote  of  126  to  116  it  was  declared 
adopted.  When,  however,  the  yeas  and  ' 
nays  were  called  for,  and  congressmen's 
names  had  to  go  on  the  official  roll  call^ 
many  changed  their  vote,  fearing  to  be 
recorded  as  antagonistic  to  labor.  The 
second  vote  stood  no  in  favor  and  164 
against. 

The  strength  developed  by  the  friends 
of  labor  may  influence  the  house  leaders 
to  abandon  their  plan  of  attempting 
openly  to  defeat  the  anti  injunction  and 
eight  hour  bills  on  the  floor,  and  these 
measures  may  be  permitted  to  die  in 
committee.  — Era . 


A  Building  Material  Teamsters'  Union 
was  organized  recently  in  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Only  Union  I^Aen  Employed. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
Railway  Employees  has  just  completed, 
an  adjustment  of  the  relations  which  are 
to  hold  between  the  Coney  Island  and 
Brooklyn  Railway  Company  and  its 
motormen  and  conductors  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Some  changes  were  made 
in  the  agreement  over  the  conditions 
which  existed  under  the  old  contract. 
While  these  changes  are  not  of  great  im- 
portance, it  is  worth  while  noting  that 
they  are  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  scale  under  the  new  agree- 
ment calls  for  a  ten-hour  day,  with  wages 
for  motormen  and  conductors  at  I2.25  per 
day.  The  line  is  to  be  absolutely  union, 
the  company  agreeing  to  employ  only 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion. 


! 
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THE  BROKER. 


The  gambler  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 

All  clad  in  raiment  fine, 
Is  the  one  who  gets  the  money 

And  the  one  who  drinks  the  wine. 
The  sucker  (surnamed  farmer) 

Wears  the  patched-up,  faded  jeans; 
He's  the  one  who  does  the  hard  work 

An  subsists  on  pork  and  beans. 

The  broker,  with  his  shirt  front 

Of  resplendent,  shin  j  white, 
spends  his  days  in  sumptuous  office, 

Lies  on  eiderdown  at  night. 
The  sucker  (called  mechanic) 

Who  the  broker's  palace  built 
Has  a  mattress  of  ezcelsiqr 

And  a  single,  well-worn  quilt. 

The  sleek,  smooth,  wily  politician 

Gets  the  "coin''  in  many  a  **deal," 
While  the  sucker  (call  him  voter) 

Yellp  **Hurrah  for  Gov'nor  Steel'» 
Yes!  the  voter  yells  and  hollers 

At  a  most  inspiring  rate — 
Who  can  blame  him?    It's  his  portion 

Just  to  yell— and  pay  the  freight. 
— A^.  O,  Name,  in  Brick,  Tile  and  Tetra 
Cotta  Wofker^sJouanaL 


Must  Recognize  It. 
The  most  ridiculous  statement  a  man 
ever  made  is  "I  will  never  recognize  the 
union.'*  The  man  doesn't  live  in  this 
day  and  age  but  what  * 'recognizes  the 
union."  He  simply  can  not  help  him- 
self. It  has  become  such  a  factor  we 
meet  it  at  every  turn  and  comer,  and 
always  with  increased  strength.  What 
every  man  should  say  is,  "I  recognize 
the  union  as  a  business  institution,"  and 
'  then  treat  with  it  as  such.  Let's  drop  all 
this  sentimental  twaddle  and  get  squarely 
down  to  business.  The  union  is  here  to 
stay — has  a  mission  to  perform  and  is 
performing  it  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
will  continue  performing  at  the  same  old 
stand  until  every  child  is  taken  from  the 
workshops  and  placed  in  the  schools; 
until  every  woman  has  been  taken  from 
the  sweat  shops  and  paid  equal  wages 
as  man  for  equal  work.  And  even  then 
it  will  not  stop  for  fear  something  might 
happen  and  the  greedy,  unscrupulous 
employer  try  to  again  restore  old  condi- 
tions.— Michigan  Union  Advocate, 


How  They  Reason. 
These  8(re  men  outside  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor  who  refuse  to  join,  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  "they  want  to  work 
where  they  will,  when'  they  want  to,  as 
long  as  they  want  to,  and  for  what  they 
want  to.'  The^  greatly  prize  their  in- 
dependence. Some  of  these  men  are 
accepting  the  hours  and  wages  created 
by  organized  labor  without  assisting  in 
any  way  to  further  the  cause  of  organized 
labor.  The  man  who  insists  that  he  will 
not  join  a  labor  union  because  he  wants 
to  work  where,  when,  as  long  and  for 
what  he  wants  to,  is  a  joker,  Where 
can  a  man  be  found  who  c|in  do  it?  A 
man  who  is  compelled  to  earn  his  living 
by  hard  work  must  accept  work  when, 
and  where  and  on  such  terms  ss  he  can 
secure  it.  His  boasted  independence  is 
a  mere  wordy  vapor.  Organized  with 
his  fellows  he  has  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  say  regarding  his  own  labor,  but  alone 
he  is  as  helpless  as  a  sapling  on  a  moor 
in  a  tempest.  Many  a  good  man  outside 
of  organized  labor  clings  to  this  idea  of 
personal  independence  (which  he  believes 
he  would  lose  if  he  joined  a  union)  and 
is  used  by  his  brainier  fellow  man  who 
urges  this  idea  upon  him  continually. 
It  is  possible  to  understand  this  type  of 
man,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  angle  on 
a  man  who  will  take  a  fellow  worker's 
place  when  offered  a  premium  to  do  so 
in  order  to  starve  his  fellow  into  submis- 
sion. No  lower  animal  hunts  its  own 
kind.— G^n^y'j  Harbor  PosU 


Labor  In  the  South. 
Captain  Robert  Holden  of  Pittsburg 
has  been  investigating  factory  employ- 
ment and  the  labor  situation  in  the  south. 
He  says  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  labor  in  the  south.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  workers,  but  the  mill 
owners  will  not  pay  a  living  wage  and 
the  men  refuse  to  work  for  less.  Accord- 
ing to  Captain  Holden,  the  workers  of 
the  south  are  beginning  to  exercise  the 
power  of  unionism.  He  says.  "The 
apparent  condition  of  the  south  is  one  of 
prosperity,  and  the  wage  earners,  inspir- 
ed by  the  aid  of  of  the  same  class  of  the 
north,  are  holding  firm  for  their  rights 
and  refuse  to  work  for  less  than  a  just 
recompense." 
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The  followiiig  brands  of  tobacco,  made 
by .  the  Leopold  Miller  &  Sons,  of  New 
York,  have  passed  to  the  control  of  the 
Trust  and  are  no  longer  entitled  to  the 
Label. 

NOTE. 

LEVEL  HEAD 

LONG  CUT 

UPPER  CUT 

FINE  CUT 

KOZY 

CUT  PLUG 

HAVANA  BLOSSOM 

CLIPPINGS 

OLD  PEPPER 

CUT  PLUG 

VIRGINIA  BLOSSOM 

LONG  CUT 

Let  the  BLUE  LABEL  be  your  guide 
to  the  FAIR  products. 
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liABOH  NOTHS. 

The  trade  union  membership  of  Austria 
is  said  to  be  205,651. 

After  discussing  the  subject  at  consid- 
erable length,  the  Utah  State  Federation 
of  Labor  decided  against  entering  the 
field  of  politics  as  an  organization. 

In  a  decision  recently  rendered  by  Jus- 
tice Stafford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  right  to 
issue  an  unfair  list  was  upheld  and  de- 
cided to  be  legal. 

The  Chicago  German  Hodcarriers  and 
Building  Laborers*  Union  has  just  com- 
pleted a  labor  temple  in  that  city  costing 
in  all  |ioo,ooo  and  paid  for  entirely  from 
the  union's  treasury. 

The  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers 
of  America  have  placed  a  per  capita  tax 
of  ten  cents  per  year  for  support  of  the 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  conducted  by  the 
organization  at  Denver  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members. 

Jewelry  workers  in  Chicago,  111.,  who 
went  on  strike  to  obtain  an  eight-hour 
day,  have  called  off  the  strike  and  re- 
turned to  work.  Many  of  the  shops 
affected  have  been  operating  with  non- 
union workmen. 

The  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  of 
Great  Britain  is  now  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion and  is  steadily  growing  in  numbess 
and  influence.  The  increase  in  member- 
ship during  the  year  just  closed  was 
more  than  11,000. 

On  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  the  section  hands 
'  have  struck  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours.  They  have  been  working,  as  most 
of  the  section  hands  are  still  working,  for 
I1.50  for  ten  hours.  Their  demands  are 
for  1 1 .  50  for  nine  hours. 

In  future  all  cigars  made  in  Washing- 
ton, D.'  C,  will  bear  the  union  label,  and 
the  men  who  make  them  will  be  paid 
full  union  wages,  the  Cigarmakers'  Union 
having  been  successful  in  placing  its  scale 
before  the  local  manufacturers. 

If,  as  expected,  all  members  of  the 
Allied  Building  Trades  Unions  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  go  on  strike  to  help  the 
Plumbers'  Union  in  its  fight  against  the 
Master  Plumbers'  Association,  between 
6,000  and  7,000  men  will  shortly  be  idle 
in  that  city. 


To  discover  to  the  last  cent  just  what 
it  costs  a  family  of  five  to  live  in  these 
times  of  high  prices  is  the  chief  object  of 
an  investigation,  plans  for  which  have 
been  announced  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  New  York  City.  . 

Retail  Drug  Clerks'  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  is  taking  steps  toward 
establishing  a  better  wage  schedule  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  State  ten-hour-^y 
law,  which  is  being  violated  by  a  large 
uumber  of  drug  store  propsietors. 

Remarkable  friendship  for  organized 
labor  was  shown  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Augustus  Pollock,  Wheeling's  stogie  mil- 
lionaire. He  leaves  cash  and  bequests  to 
the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly, to  hospitals  and  educational  insti- 
tutes, so  arranged  that  the  Assembly  will 
have  power  to  determine  who  are  to  be 
the  beneficiaries.  About  {25,000  in  cash, 
besides  invested  securities,  to  an  amount 
unknown,  are  thus  disposed  of. — Ex. 

An  advance  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in 
the  wages  of  all  employes  of  the  refining 
branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
been  announced  at  Lima,  Ohio.  The  ad- 
vance affects  immediately  900  employes 
of  the  Solar  Refinery  and  the  army  of 
employes  at  Welker,  Ohio;  Oil  City, Pa.; 
Whiting,  tnd.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Denver 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.  No  notice  of  like 
advance  has  been  received  by  the  pipe 
line  department,  but  rumor  has  it  that 
the  voluntary  advance  will  extend  to 
every  branch  of  the  company. 


Australians  Want  Shorter  Day. 
The  Australian  wbrkers  are  in  earnest 
in  making  a  move  for  the  six-hour  day. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Carlton  Trades 
Council  a  motion  prevailed  that  the 
American  and  British  labor  bodies  be  in- 
vited to  join  in  the  six-hour  movement. 


French  Wealth. 
The  population  of  Prance  is  about 
40,000,000;  the  wealth  of  Prance  is  nearly 
145,000,000.  Robert  P.  Skinner,  in  some 
recent  statistics,  shows  how  evenly  this 
wealth  is  distributed.  The  number  of 
estates  administered  in  1904  was  394,787, 
and  of  these  one-half  were  for  values  rang- 
ing from  less  than  {10,000  to  a  little  under 
|ioo,ooo.    Only  three  were  |io,ooo,ooo. 
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FARMERS  TO  USE  LABELS. 


Passing  of  the  Home. 


Plan  Alliance  With  Other  Labor  Unions 
For  Mutual  Benefit. 


ORGANIZED  labor  in  the  twenty-four 
states  in  which  the  fanners  have 
organization  will  be  asked  to  use  only 
farm  products  bearing  the  label  of  the 
Society  of  Equity  and  to  build  receiving 
stations  in  the  various  cities  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  products  In  return  for 
this  the  farmers  who  are  members  of  the 
Society  of  Equity  propose  not  to  perform 
skilled  labor  unless  they  become  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  imion  and  not  to  take  the 
places  of  union  men  in  a  strike.  They 
also  agree  to  use  goods  bearing  the 
union  label. 

This  plan  was  outlined  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  of  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Society  of  Equity  recently 
in  session  in  East  St.  Louis  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Building  Trades  Council. 
The  Building  Trades  Council  is  com- 
posed of  thirty-two  trades  unions.  The 
farmers  will  have  a  society  label  much 
resembling  the  trades  union  label,  and 
these  labels  will  be  attached  to  ship- 
ments of  all  farm  products  marketed  by 
members  of  the  society.  By  this  plan  it 
is  expected  to  establish  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  producer  and  consumer, 
cutting  out  the  middleman's  profits. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  labor  organizations 
throughout  the  states,  and  especially  in 
the  large  cities,  to  secure  the  success  of 
these  plans  and  insure  the  affiliation  of 
labor  unions:  Otto  Doederlein  of  Chicago, 
the  Rev.  John  Tohey  of  Missouri,  L.  N. 
Staats  of  Illinois  and  N.  C.  Crawley  of 
Wisconsin. — Exchange^ 


The  Wiseacre. 


If  we  were  only  half  as  wise  as  the 
"knocker"  pretends  to  be,  we  would 
never  have  any  fear  of  making  a  mistake, 
no  matter  what  we  might  undertake  to 
do.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  people  who 
know  so  much  will  not  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  their  knowledge,  but  simply  stand 
back  and  point  out  our  mistakes,  instead 
of  coming  forward  to  point  out  the  right 
way. — Baltimore  Labor  Leader, 


Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  modern 
city  life  is  the  passing  of  the  home.  The 
tenement  house,  which  we  seek  to  dis- 
guise as  the  flat  or  apartment  house,  is 
the  most  wretched  substitute  for  even 
the  humblest  cottage,  and  that  they  are 
endured  is  an  indication  of  degeneracy 
that  will  unquestionably  l^d  eventually 
to  dire  results.  It  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  the  vigor  of  our  race  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  personal*  contact  with 
Mother  Earth,  from  which  we  sprang, 
and  which  must  nurture  us  to  her  bosom 
when  we  die.  Why  this  is  so  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  life 
and  the  vigor  of  the  city  is  constantly 
recruited  from  country  life. 

The  evil  of  tenement  house  was  not 
realized  until  it  passed  from  the  slums, 
because  few  of  us  know  how  the  other 
half  lives.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  desper- 
ate a  misfortune  to  those  who  live  by 
manual  labor,  for  they  get  their  contact 
with  earth  in  other  ways,  and  theis  chil- 
dren less  vexed  by  the  conventions  of 
society,  find  access  to  the  soil  by  some 
means  and  pass,  while  still  young,  to  the 
occupations  of  their  parents.  The  most 
terrible  effect  of  the  tenement  house  is  in 
families  of  the  * 'salaried*'  class,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  **wage  earners,''  and 
who  flit  from  flat  to  flat,  seldom  remain- 
ing long  enough  snywhere  for  home 
associations  to  be  formed.  There'  can, 
perhaps,  be  no  home  associations  worthy 
of  the  name  which  are  not  connected 
with  a  piece  of  open  ground  in  the  sole 
possession  of  the  family.  It  would  seem 
that  in  our  larger  cities  this  privilege  can- 
no  longer  be  enjoyed  except  by  the  rich. 
Why  intelligent  people  will  persist  in 
living  in  crowded  tenements,  when  just 
outside  of  every  lafge  city  are  ample 
suburbs,  is  almost  past  human  compre- 
hension, but  it  is  true,  nevertheless. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  what  the 
rural  life  is  the  Ideal,  and  the  very  next 
best  thing  to  it  is  that  of  the  suburbs  for 
increasing  happiness,  prolonging  life  and 
upbuilding  prosperity  .—Za^r  Advocate. 


During  the  past  year  8193  indictments 
have  been  returned  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  by  various  grsnd  juries. 
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HUNGRY  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL. 


THB  investigations  which  I  made  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  con- 
vince me  that  Mr.  Hunter's  estimate— 
60,000  underfed  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City— is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  facts  would  warrant. 
In  sixteen  schools  in  New  York  City 
12,800  children  were  privately  examined, 
and  of  that  number  7.71  per  cent  were 
reported  as  having  had  no  breakfast  upon 
the  day  of  the  inquiry,  while  15.32  per 
cent  had  only  bread  with  tea  or  coffee, 
and  often  too  little  of  that  to  appease 
their  hunger*  Another  i  n vestigation  was 
made  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Lechstrecker,  an  in- 
spector of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
His  investigation  was  made  in  the  poorest 
schools  of  the  dty,  and  his  report  indi- 
cates that  14  per  cent  of  the  10,707  chil- 
dren examined  went  to  these  schools 
practically  breakfastless,  and  that  about 
82  per  cent  were  underfed. 

In  "Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children"  I  have 
given  figures  from  Buffalo,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  equally  as  serious  as  those 
from  New  York.  Out  of  a  total  of  40,746 
children  examined  in  these  four  great 
cities  no  less  than  34.65  per  cent  were  re- 
ported as  going  to  school  without  break- 
fast or  with  miserably  poor  breakfasts  of 
bread  and  tea  or  coffee,  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  do  the  work 
required  of  them .  Educators  everywhere 
are  agreed  that  by  far  the  most  important 
cause  of  backwardness  and  inefficiency 
among  our  public  school  children  is  this 
chronic  underfeeding  of  which  so  many 
are  the  victims.  It  has  been  found  by 
careful  experiment  and  investigation  that 
children  who  are  backward  in  their  school 
studies,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  be- 
come normal  under  the  influence  of  good 
food.  The  impoitance  of  this  will  be 
seen  when  I  add  that  there  are,  judging 
from  investigations  made  in  California 
by  Professor  W.  S.  Monroe,  no  less  than 
I  500,000  such  sub  normal  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  children  of  the  poor  the 
milder  forms  of  tuberculosis,  scrofulosis 
and  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  hip 
joints  are  very  common.  If  the  teacher 
is  sufficiently  well  educated  to  recognize 
these  children  something  can  be  done  to 


improve  their  condition  by  intelligent 
breathing  exercises,  teaching  them  how 
to  develop  their  lungs.  But  little  good 
will  result  from  the  best  physical  exer- 
cises if  the  causes  of  the  diseases  are  not 
removed.  The  children  remain  weak  and 
pallid  and  their  emaciation  progresses 
until  they  become  incurable.  Dr.  S.  A.  , 
Knopf,  one  of  the  greatest  living  author- 
ities upon  the  subject,  declares  emphati- 
cally that  underfeeding  is  a  prime  factor 
in  the  causation  of  scrofulosis  and  tuber- 
culosis in  children.  He  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  school  luncheons,  and  points 
out  that  in  Boston  the  plan  of  feeding 
school  children  of  this  type  has  been 
tried  on  a  small  9Q2\t,'—John  Spargo^  in 
Painter  and  Decorator, 


The  Value  of  a  Sunny  Soul. 
The  world  is  too  full  of  sadness  and 
sorrow,  misery  and  sickness.  It  needs 
more  sunshine.  It  needs  cheerful  lives 
which  radiates  gladness.  It  needs  en- 
couragers  who  will  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage. Who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
a  sunny  soul  who  scatters  gladness  and 
good  cheer  wherever  he  goes  instead  of 
gloom  and  sadness?  Everybody  is  at- 
tracted to  these  cheerful  faces  and  sunny 
lives  and  repelled  by  the  gloomy,  the 
morose  and  the  sad.  We  envy  people 
who  radiate  cheer  wherever  they  go  and 
filling  out  gladness  from  every  pore. 
Money,  houses  and  lands  look  contempti- 
ble beside  such  a  disposition .  The  ability 
to  radiate  sunshine  is  a  greater  power 
than  beauty  or  than  mere  mental  accom- 
plishments.—5'»^^;f55. 


The  Letter 


The  name  of  **I**  is  in  Hebrew  jod  or 
jot,  a  hand,  and  the  earliest  characters 
representative  of  the  sound  closely  re- 
sembled a  hand  with  but  three  fingers. 
Little  by  little  one  finger  after  another 
dropped  off  until  only  the  little  finger 
was  left,  and  the  letter  became  the 
smallest  in  the  alphabet,  a  jot  or  tittle, 
that  is,  the  ''I''  and  its  dot  being  synon- 
ymous of  the  most  insignificant  things 
that  could  be  described. 


The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  210,000. 
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NATIONAL  TRADES  UNIONS. 

0 

Only  a  Few  Were  in   Existence   Fifty 

Years  Ago. 

o 

Tbe  oldest  American  national   union 
dates  back  hardly  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  many  unions  much  less  than 
that,  as  shown  by  the  following  list: 
International  Typographical  Union 

of  North  America 1850 

Tackmakers*  Protective  Union  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada 1854 

Stonecutters'  Union 1854 

Hat  Finishers'  International  Associa- 
tion of  North  America 1854 

Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica     1859 

Grand  International  Brotherhood  of 

Locomotive  Bngineers 1863 

Cigarmakers*  International  Union  of 

America 1864 

Bricklayers    and    Masons'    Interna- 
tional Union  of  America 1865 

Order   of    Railway  ■  Conductors   of 

America 1868 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  1873 
International  Union  of  Horseshoers 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada. .  1875 
Amalgamated   Association   of   Iron 

and  Steel  Workers 1876 

Window  Glass  Blowers'  Association.  1877 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union. ...  1877 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen.  .1883 


Unions  Fix  Minimum  Wage  Only. 

When  the  opponent  of  trades  unions 
wishes  to  make  a  particularly  strong 
argument  in  support  of  his  position,  he 
appeals  to  the  public's  sense  of  equity  by 
asserting  that  the  union  places  all  its 
members,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  on 
a  level  as  to  wages.  This,  he  declares,  is 
not  fair  to  the  high  grade  mechanic. 
The  union  keeps  his  wages  down  to  the 
level  of  the  wages  of  less  valuable  men, 
Whereas  he  should  be  permitted  to  get  as 
high  wages  as  he  would  be  able  to  do 
were  it  not  for  the  tyranny  of  his  selfish 
union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  union 
merely  seeks  to  prevent  wages  from  fall- 
ing below  a  certain  minimum.  The  em- 
ployer is  at  perfect  liberty  to  pay  superior 
mechanics  as  high  wages  as  he  pleases. 
There  is  no  maximum  limit  except  that 
fixed  by  economic  law. — Horace  Clifton, 


Railway  Casualties. 
The  total  number  of  casualties  to  per- 
sons on  the  railways  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1905,  was  95,9",  of  which  9.703 
represented  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  86,008  the  number  injured.  Casual- 
ties occurred  among  three  general  classes 
of  railway  employes,  as  follows:  Train- 
men, 1,990  killed  and  29,853  injured; 
switch  tenders,  crossing  tenders  and 
watchmen,  136  killed,  883  injured;  other 
employes,  1,235  killed,  36,097  injured. 
The  casualties  to  employes  coupling  and 
uncoupling  cars  were:  Employes  killed, 
230;  injured,  3,543.  The  casualties  con- 
nected with  coupling  and  uncoupiing 
cars  are  assigned  as  follows:  Trainmen 
killed,  217;  injured,  3,316;  switchmen 
killed,  6;  injured,  128;  other  employes 
killed,  7;  injured,  99.  The  ratios  of 
casualties  indicate  that  i  employe  in 
every  411  was  killed  and  i  employe  in 
every  2[  was  injured.  With  regard  to 
trainmen— that  is,  engicemen,  firemen, 
conductors  and  other  trainmen  it  appears 
that  I  trainman  was  killed  for  every  133 
employed  and  one  was  injured  for  every 
9  emplo}  t^.-^Smtchmen's  Journal! 


San  Francisco's  Labor  Temple. 
The  labor  organizations  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  hustlers.  Undismayed  by  the 
great  calamity  which  fell  upon  their  city 
a  few  months  ago,  they  have  erected  a 
building  of  their  own  which  will  house  a 
majority  of  the  unions  of  the  city.  The 
building  cost  1 10,500.  It  stands  upon 
leased  land.  In  his  dedicatory  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  building  a  few  days 
ago  President  Hagerty  of  the  I^abor 
Council  said,  *'In  our  own  home — for  the 
first  time  under  our  own  roof — we  may 
renew  our  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
the  working  people  and  to  increase  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council." 


The  last  census  showed  that  more  than 
5,000,000  women  were  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  and  that  their  average  wage 
was  less  than  I270  a  year  and  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  them  were  not  24 
years  old.  The  census  also  showed  that 
the  proportion  of  women  employtd  in 
factories  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  men. 
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REAL  FRIEND  OF  LABOR. 


Practical  Work   of  N.  O.   Nelson   In 
Behalf  of  Child  Tollers. 


WHILE  others  are  talking  of  helping 
the  little  slaves  of  the  treadmill  by 
the  passage  of  child  labor  laws  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws  already  enacts  d 
there  is  one  practical  friend  who  is  actu- 
ally doing  something  to  help  th^se  little 
victims  of  commercialism  and  cupidity. 
N.  O.  Nelson,  vthe  millionaire  manufact- 
urer of  St.  Louis,  is  the  man. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Nelson  made  the 
following  proposition  to  the  women's 
clubs  of  St.  Louis:  He  offered  to  pay  one- 
half  the  amount  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  would  receive  if  they  worked 
if  the  clubs  would  pay  the  other  half. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Nelson  has  been 
putting  his  plan  into  operation  without 
waiting  for  assistance. 

During  recent  months  he  has  investi* 
gated  every  application  made  to  the  St« 
Louis  truant  officer  for  permits  for  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  to  work  in  shops 
and  factories.  He  has  found  a  number 
of  worthy  cases,  and  he  is  now  paying 
these  children  a  weekly  wage  equivalent 
.  to  their  earnings  if  employed.  The  aver- 
age is  about  |3  per  week  for  each  child. 

The  little  ones  call  at  Mr.  Nelson's 
office  once  a  week  and  receive  their  pay, 
a  condition  of  payment  being  that  they 
must  be  regular  attendants,  health  per- 
mitting, at  school. 

N.  O.  Nelson  has  long  been  known  as 
a  practical  friend  of  the  workers.  He 
has  taken  part  in  several  movements, 
some  of  them  national  in  scope,  which 
looked  toward  alleviation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses.  The  writer  has  been 
in  two  or  three  such  undertakings  with 
him  and  knows  at  first  hand  the  splendid 
character  of  this  great  friend  of  the  poor 
and  lowly. 

But  prior  to  this  unique  movement  to 
rescue  the  little  wage  slaves  Mr.  Nelson 
had  given  practical  evidence  of  his  sen- 
timents upon  such  evidence.  In  1886  he 
instituted  a  complete  and  workable  plan 
of  profit  sharing  in  his  large  plant,  which 
manufactures  plumbers  and  steam  fitters* 
supplies,  at  Leclaire,  111. ,  a  suburb  of  St. 
Louis,  which  is  located  across  the  river 


from  the  big  city.  In  1890  he  establishc d 
the  co-operative  village  of  Leclaire,  and 
both  of  these  enterprises  have  not  only 
been  successes  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  but  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
to  the  workers  in  the  factory  and  resi- 
dents of  the  town. 

Mr.  Nelson  established  in  1902  the  fa- 
mous "consumptives*  camp'*  on  a  desert 
ranch  at  Indio,  Cal.  In  March,  1903,  he 
opened  a  large  industrial  school  at  Le 
daire. 

So  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  said  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  here  is  one  man  who 
does  things  while  the  rest  of  us  talk  a 
great  deal,—/ndusltial  Era, 


Long  Hours. 

In  ths  face  of  every  statement  to  the 
contrary  it  is  a  fact  that  railroad  em- 
ployes work  unreasonably  long  hours, 
and  when  they  do  they  are  unsafe  and  a 
menace  to  everything  on  the  line.  We 
take  from  the  news  notes,  kays  the  RaiU 
road  Traintnen's  Journal,  the  statement 
that  a  Lehigh  and  Hudson  crew,  after 
working  for  three  days  and  three  nights, 
fell  asleep  and  the  engine  and  caboose 
ran  for  thirty  miles  with  the  entire  crew 
asleep.  They  ran  red  blocks  and  finally 
the  engine  was  boarded  at  a  station  by 
the  operator  and  stopped.  The  engine 
was  out  of  water,  and  about  out  of  steam 
by  that  time.  The  boiler  was  "roasted" 
and  the  extreme  danger  to  all  the  men 
and  every  train  on  the  road  will  be  un- 
derstood by  railroad  men.  This  is  some- 
thing happens  oftener  than  the  public 
knows,  and  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
arguments  against  permitting  railroad 
companies  from  working  their  men  more 
than  the  usual  hours  allotted  in  other 
occupations  for  a  given  day's  work.  It 
is  generally  given  out  that  railway  work 
can  not  be  arranged  as  other  service  is 
fixed.  It  can  not  be  so  arranged  as  long 
as  railroad  companies  are  permitted  to 
work  their  men  as  long  as  they  like. 
Legislation  attempts  to  everything  with 
transportation  except  protect  the  em- 
ployes. If  congress  and  state  legislatures 
can  fix  rates,  demand  appliances  of  cer- 
tain standards  and  do  other  things  to 
transportation  companies  they  can  also 
further  protect  the  employes  from  injury 
and  death. 
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IT  PAYS. 


It  paj8  to  wear  a  smiling  face 
And  laugh  our  troubles  down; 

For  all  our  little  trials  wait 
Our  laughter  or  our  frown. 

Beneath  the  magic  of  a  smile 
Our  doubts  will  fade  away, 

As  melts  the  frost  in  early  spring 
Beneath  the  sunny  ray. 

It  pays  to  make  a  worthy  cause 

By  helping  it,  our  own; 
To  give  the  current  ofour  lives 

A  true  and  nobler  tone. 

It  pays  to  comfort  heavy  hearts, 
Oppressed  with  dull  despair, 

And  leave  in  sorrow-darkened  lives 
One  gleam  of  brightness  there. 

It  pays  to  give  a  helping  hand 

To  eager,  earnest  youth; 
To  note,  with  all  their  waywardness, 

Their  courage  and  their  truth. 

To  strive,  with  sympathy  and  love, 

Their  confidence  to  win; 
It  pays  to  open  wide  the  heart, 

And  let  the  sunshine  in. 

^  —SeUcted, 


WOMEN  TOILERS. 


THE  total  number  of  women  engaged 
in  gainful  occnpntiona  in  1900  was 
5.3^9*397  •ftys  the  Technical  World  Mag- 
azine, which  goes  into  interesting  details 
as  to  the  various  callings  in  which  this 
large  body  of  women  earned  their  bread, 
some  of  which  are  unique.  At  the  rate 
of  increase  between  1890  and  1900  there 
cannot  be  short  of  6,000,000  at  work  at 
present  in  various  trades  and  occupations 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

About  1,000,000  of  America's  five  mil- 
lion odd  gainful  women  in  1900  were 
engaged  in  what  the  census  calls  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  There  were  also  100 
women  lumbermen  and  raftsman  and  113 
women  woodchoppers.  There  were  more 
than  325,iX)0  teachers  and  but  6.418  act- 
resses. There  were  3  405  women  clergy- 
men actively  engaged  in  the  religious 
life  of  many  denominations. 

Forty  women  were  classed  as  civil 
engineers,  30  as  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal engineers  and  3  as  mining  engineers. 
Incidentally  there  were  14  women  veteri- 


nary surgeons.  There  were  also  3,125 
women  librarians,  2,086  women-saloon 
keepers  and  440  women  bartenders. 

In  the  building  trades,  which  would 
hardly  be  supposed  to  attract  a  woman, 
there  were  167  masons,  545  carpenters, 
45  plasterers,  1,759  painters,  glaziers  and 
vamishers,  126  plumbers,  241  paper- 
hangers  and  2  slaters  and  roofers.  Plans 
were  prepared  by  100  architects,  and  150 
women  entered  into  competition  for  the 
erection  of  buildings.  The  greatest 
widening  of  business  opportunity  for  the 
sex  is  found  in  the  departments  of  sten- 
ography and  typewriting. 

**The  only  occupation  in  which  women 
are  going  backward  compared  with  man ,' ' 
comments  the  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine, "are  those  in  which  they  might  be 
expected  to  go  forward — namely,  sewing, 
tailoring  and  dress  making.  There  were 
fewer  seamstresses,  tailoresses  and  dress- 
makers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  in  these  occupations  in  1900  than 
there  were  in  1890.  Work  with  the 
needle  seems  to  be  becoming  too  feminine 
for  women. 

*'0n  the  whole,  however,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  in  the  trades 
and  industries  of  America  is  not  only 
satisfactory,  but  more  than  satisfactory. 
It  is  alarming.  The  number  of  women 
at  work  increased  33  per  cent  during  the 
decade.  In  that  period  the  total  number 
of  women  in  the  United  States  increased 
only  22  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  women  at  work  increased  half 
as  fast  again  as  the  total  number  of  all 
the  women  in  the  country.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  in 
1890  one  woman  in  every  six  went  to 
work,  in  1900  the  proportion  had  increas- 
ed to  one  in  every  five." 


Gentle  Door  Tapsw 
A  story  of  extraordinary  deafness  was 
unfolded  at  a  recent  meeting  of  a  medical 
society  in  Philadelphia.  An  elderly  wo- 
man, exceedingly  hard  of  hearing,  lived 
near  the  river.  One  afternoon  a  warship 
fired  a  salute  of  ten  guns.  The  woman, 
alone  in  her  little  house,  waited  until  the 
booming  ceased.  Then  she  smoothed  her 
dress,  brushed  her  hair  back  in  a  quaint 
manner  and  said  sweetly,  **Come  in,'* — 
Argonaut 
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liABOtt   HOTBS. 

Union  glass  blowers  now  number  twelve 
thousand. 

Pavers  and  regalia  workers  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  have  organized. 

Nine  new  unions  have  recently  been 
organized  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Memphis  unionists  contemplate  build- 
ing a  labor  temple  to  cost  |2o,ooo. 

Shipbuilders  (iron)  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  Bath,  Me.,  have  organized. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States 
recently  purchased  a  war  balloon  in  Paris, 

The  work  of  organizing  the  machinists' 
apprentices  of  the  Pittsburg  district  has 
begun. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Grass 
Valley  the  Nevada  County  Labor  Council 
was  organized. 

About  25,000  cotton  mill  operatives 
went  to  work  under  increased  wages  in 
New  Bngland. 

A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  in 
the  rubber  factories  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  been  granted. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  year  has  seen 
over  |ioo,ooo,ooo  added  to  the  wages  of 
railroad  employes. 

Female  school  teachers  in  Arizona  are 
better  paid  than  those  of  any  other  state 
or  territory  in  the  Union. 

New  York  policemen  to  the  number  of 
300  have  formed  an  organization  to  agi- 
tate for  the  eight  hour  day. 

The  International  Steam  Shovelmen*s 
Union  has  formed  a  local  of  all  steam 
shovel  workers  in  Oakland,  Cal. 

Pindlay,  Postoria  and  Tiffin,  three  en- 
terprising cities  of  ;the  Buckeye  State, 
have  formed  a  tri  city  labor  congress. 

Labor  organizations  of  America  have 
gained  1,204  new  unions  during|the  past 
year,  embracing  a  membership  of  300,000 
individuals. 

Thirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
be  starving  in  Lodz,  Poland,  and  many 
murders  have  been  committed  by  Social- 
ist workmen. 

Nashville  (Tenn  )  machinists  have  a 
new  scale.  Those  working  in  the  ma- 
chine shops  of  the  city  will  receive  33^ 
cents  an  hour. 


Sacramento  (Cal.)  glass  workers  have 
reached  an  agreement  with  their  employ- 
era  and  returned  to  work.  Both  sides 
made  concessions. 

The  Australian  Steamship  Owners' 
Federation  has  sgreed  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  Federation  Seamen's  Union 
for  increased  wages. 

Strike  benefits  were  paid  to  the  amount 
of  1143,069.58  and  death  benefits  of  I29,- 
375  by  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  sum  of  r,  116,000  kroner  (|30o,ooo) 
was  expended  for  strike  benefits  and  aid 
to  boycotted  union  men  during  the  last 
three  years  by  the  unions  of  Sweden. 

The  Boston  Y,  M.  C.  A.  is  to  give  a 
winter  course  of  talks  to  shoe  workers. 
The  aim  is  to  give  to  the  workmen  a 
wider  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  industry. 

The  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bid- 
deford,  Me.,  with  3,000  employes,  and 
the  Pacific  and  Everett  mills,  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  with  7,200  hands,  have 
raised  wages. 

All  the  building  trades  of  Nashau, 
N.  H.,  have  decided  to  act  as  a  unit  and 
request  the  eight-hour  work  day  and  a 
twenty-five- cents-a-day  raise  for  each 
trade  on  May  ist. 

The  Boston  Plumbers  who  made  a  d^ 
maud  for  an  increase  of  fifty  cents  a  day, 
have  compromised  on  forty  cents,  the 
raise  to  take  effect  after  May  ist.  The 
scale  will  then  be  |4-40. 

•After  many  weeks  of  effort,  represent- 
atives of  the  Master  Horseshoers'  Asso- . 
ciation  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the 
union  journeymen    have  succeeded    in 
reaching  a  joint  working  agreement. 

The  employees  of  several  stores  in 
Paris,  France,  made  a  demonstration  on 
September  23  against  the  opening  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  worked  in  disobe- 
dience of  the  weekly  rest-day  law.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  scuffle  outside  a  large 
establishment  in  the  Rue  Menalmontant 
its  proprietor,  M.  Lepretre,  dropped  dead 
from  excitement.  After  this  the  store 
employees'  union  met  at  the  Labor  Ex- 
change and  resolved  to  cease  all  manifes- 
tations and  to  sign  a  letter  of  regret  at 
the  death  of  M.  Lepretre. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
CIAL SECRETARY. 


1.  Bach  page  must  be  dated  for  the 
closing  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  your  union  in  the  proper  place. 

3.  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sure 
that  yon  have  your  carbon  sheet  proper- 
ly placed  between  the  yellow  and  wMte 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be 
sure  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  written  on  the  yellow  sheet, 

5.  Bnterall  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member, 

6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
you  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  yon  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  yon 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  due 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

11.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  should  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. The  International  Union  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caus^  by  neglect 
of  Financial  Secretary. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion members  stand  suspended  when  the 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  In 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  means 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  I3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule. 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
applying  for  them  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  applicatioo,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,  ''Accepted   by 

Union  No. on  ^ of ,"  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book. 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

90.  The  members  of  our  unton  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed,  - 
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SICK  BENEFIT  REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  International 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making 
application  for  benefit,  and  most  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  would  do  well  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  standing  at  the  time  ap- 
plication for  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  application  for  sick  benefit  is 
tent  in  to  headquarters,  and  the  member 
it  not  in  good  standing,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

4.  The  Financial  Secretary  shbuld, 
upon  receipt  of  report  of  the  illness  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  his  account, 
and  if  the  member  is  in  good  standing, 
•end  member  claim  blank.  If  not  in 
good  standing  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
■ick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  The 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CLAIM  NOTICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Bzecutive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  also 
fill  out  the  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician, 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretary 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Executive  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  them  m  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


12.  The  Sick  Committee  is  excused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  Local  Executive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claim  must  be  properly  filled  in  and 
signed,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  comple- 
tion. ^ 

14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
fonned. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  returned  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretary  in 
payment  of  benefits. 

16.  The  coupons  must  be  properly 
filled  out  and  signed.  If  not  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  Financial  SecreUry, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  collection  in 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
"short." 

17..  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
"well,"  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
International  Office. 

18.  Local  Executive  Board  when  pass- 
ing sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretary  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
approve  the  claim. 

19,  The  Financial  Secretary  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reports  do  not  accom- 
pany coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional office  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
"short."  ^ 


SO    YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Copyrights  Ac 


Anrone  sending  a  sketch  and  desoiiptlon  may 
quloklT  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
iuyention  is  probably  patentable  Communica- 
tions strictly  confldentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patenta 


sent  free.  Oldest  aorency  for  seourtnffpatents. 
Patents  taken  throuffh  Mann  &  Co.  reoe' 
ipeetal  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 


.  reoelra 


Scientific  Jlntericam 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Jjargest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $8  « 
year :  four  months,  $h  Bold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Bnmob  Offlce,  OS  F  Bt,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Tobaeeo  Wopkeps'  International  Union, 

Rooms  64-66-66  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldfir. 


LiOuisTille,  Ky.f  Augrnst  15,  1906. 
To  OMcers  and  Membera  of  Local  Uniona : 

GBBBTING— At  the  meetingr  of  the  International  ExeoatiTe 
Board,  held  besrinninsr  July  Oth,  the  qaestion  of  maintaininsr  the 
Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  and  its  present  serioaii  financial 
condition  received  considerable  attention. 

The  International  Execative  Board  accepting  the  theory  that 
all  the  members  desired  to  maintain  it,  decided  that  in  order  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  series  of  assessments  In 
order  that  benefits  misrht  still  be  paid,  and  desiring  to  lighten 
the  burden  upon  the  membership  levied  a  50c.  assessment  and 
spread  ita  payment  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  making  it  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  5c*  per  month. 

The  International  Executive  Board  decided  that  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  effective  beginning  with  SEPTEMBEB  FIRST  [of 
this  year  and  continue  each  month  until  the  end  of  June,  1907. 

Members  are  advised  that  the  assessment  falls  due  the  FIRST 
of  each  MONTH  and  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  that  month 
before  the  one  for  the  next  month  falls  due. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  members  may  pay  this  assess- 
ment in  larger  installments  or  all  at  once  if  they  so  elect. 

Special  5c*  stamps  have  been  issued  for  this  special  assess- 
ment and  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  shall  any 
other  stamps  be  used  in  receipting  for  this  special  assessment. 

Financial  Secretaries  and  Shop  Collectors  are  requested  to 
take  special  NOTICE  of  this  provision* 

Members  are  requested  to  take  special  and  carefU  notice  of 
the  above. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive  Board. 

Fraternally  yours, 
HENRY  FISCHER,  E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Preaidenu  InU  Se&y  Treaa. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  FINANCIAL  SECRETARIES 
AND  SHOP  COLLECTORS. 

Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  when  transferring  pay- 
ments of  the  5c.  assessment  made  by  members  from  their  Shop 
Collector  lists  to  the  Duplicating  Cash  Book  to  enter  all  payments 
made  for  this  SPECIAL.  SICK  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  in  the 
last  column  of  the  sheet,  there  is  uo  heading  over  this  column, 
and  Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  to  write  in  the  words. 
*«  SPECIAL.  5c.  ASSESSMENT.'* 

If  this  is  done  it  will  save  the  Financial  Secretaries  and  the 
International  office  much  trouble  in  making  the  correct  postings 
of  the  assessment  when  they  are  sent  in.  It  will  also  assist  in 
tracing  up  delinquents  and  correcting  errors  that  may  occur. 

Shop  Collectors  are  advised  to  observe  the  above  carefully 
and  when  entering  this  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENT  when  paid  by 
members,  to  enter  it  in  the  last  column  under  the  heading  of 
"SUNDRIES."  Fraternally  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Seoy-Treaa. 
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'Bull  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 

t  Te!uTr:^  PLIQ  TWIST  '^7"'^ 

**  1 1 1  "M  I  i"ra"»"H-i-i"i"i  .ri  .i..i..|..>..i..i..i..n..i..i..i..M.M"i"i"i">"i"i"i"i"i"i"i"i"i"»"i"rJ^ 


GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


'^»®*0'TSi»:SyJSfP*'®^    LAPEL  BUTTON. 


^^'^■<. 


TO  THe  tnj^uo^ 
in  Toi^  oBocii  roB  tm 

tTAlP 

f  OM  ALL  CANNED  OOOOt^ 

'non-poisonous.      ZI 

MAOB  BY  UNION  HANOik 


«4 
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GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


ISSUED    BY    ^uTriC'fiiTT 


WHEN  PURCHASING  TOBACCO 

Chewing  or  Smoking,.  Plug,  Twist 
or  In  Package,  see  that  this  LABEL 
Is  on  It. 


International 


(BBGISTXBXD.) 


No  matter  what  your  dealer  may 
tell  you;  there  Is  none  STRICTLY 
UNION  without  this 

BLUE  LABEL 

BUY  NO  OTHER. 


*(  UNION  MADE  > 


^™3lf<^^^|^- 


TWO  NEW  BRANDS 
TWO  ORE  AT  FIGHTERS 

(In  a  class  by  themselves.) 

ARROW  HEAD 

(a  X  ia-i6  oz.  and  2  x  12-8  oz.) 

DBUGHTPUIr  TO  CH8W.         BEAUTIFUL  TO  SE8. 

UNION  STANDARD 

(3  X  12-14  oz.  3  space.) 
Cliewer  gets  4^  oz.  for  zo  cents. 

Ifte  IteliMi  0/  Skilled  Workmen  and  the  Best  Material 
Money  %:an  Buy  Produce  Them. 

Nail  &  Williama  Tobacco  Co. 

LOlHSVILLdt  KY« 

IMMW  AND  INDCPCND&iT 


"BLUE  HEN" 

Hic^h  grade  chew  at  a  popolar 
price,  large  package  for  5  ce&ta. 


Vmimmbl0  prmseatB  givea  la  mxekamgm 
§9r  the  ttoata  of  the  pmehagem 


The  J.  F.  Zahm  Tobacco  Ca 

TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


WeuUBlonStimpSliMi. 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  CAM 
and  WOA  gi^e  70a  what 

YOU  WANT. 

Uaionlltai  ahould  influence  ahoedeatoit 
ia  the  intenat  of  Uaitn  ShaeiMrkM. 

Nodkarrgorroyalfy/crike  IMomStmi^. 
Stmdfar  ksi  o/fadorus. 

fbicribe  far  the  UataiBooHiiH  liiiwffcM 
fieenU  per  year. 

BOOT  AfD  son  WOUBt  UWRl 

N*.  4M  ALBAMV  MILOHM.    •      BMTON.  HMt. 


STR.ONGHOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 

Scotten  Dillon  Company 


"Don't  Swallow  Ok  Bar 

Wixen  a.  Dealer  or  Agent 
Tells  You  Ttiat 

le  Union^naeicle  -witlaotjit  tine  Bltjie  Isabel. 

rM  iken  k  HONE  STRICTLY  UNION  •mni  u. 


BLUE 


9000900090090009009^ 


LHBEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  International 

Union. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Recognizes  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


As  the  Ctaly  Proof  of  Tobacco  being    STRICTLY  UNION  MADE. 

All  Unions  have  resolved  to  demand  the  Blue  Label  on  all  Tobacco 
they  buy.     Plenty  in  the  Market,     Your  dealer  can  get  it. 

DON'T  BE  rOOLEDX  LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABEL! 

All  Pair  and  Union-made  Tobacco  Bears  the  Union  Label.    M^BUY  NO  OTHER. 


PUBU6H1I>  MO^r^HI-Y. 


the 


Tobacco 


Ulorker. 


Vol  U 


February  1907. 


No.  a 


liDUUnHllL 


(Dffldal  znagartite  of  tiff 
(Lobacco  IDorkcrs'  international  Union, 


'.?r.v.. 


QMS     «A   «9t«  •▼ 


LOUmVIUX^B,  KY. 


JOBSON  PRINTING  S  MFG.  CO. 


HILLSTREET,CLCN.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


iWUv««iA^«tf««<w«j««^^««itfW«w«inwnin^WK^«n«'fe^wikniniMn#k^w>k^iiM^ 


BA8II.  DoBRHOBPem,  President. 
Pbtbr  DOBRHOBFB&,  Vice-PTcaideiit. 


Bdw.  J.  CooGBSBALin  Treasurer.    |  > 
C  W.  DbPauw,  Secretary.  |  > 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works  I 


In««iipovatttd. 

1.0UISVrL3:.E3,  KY, 


Independent,  Union  Factory* 
WINEBERRY)tags  good 

LB-D  FOR 

DIPPER  '  PRESENTS 


PRICE  5  CENTS 


UNION  LABEL 

induced  a.  triak.1 
MER-IT  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

me  make  many  «ti)er  Brands 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  "  EDEN  "  Cube  Cat.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  yon. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,.  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGiS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  iVIade,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

8MOKIN08 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blu«  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 

Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings  ' 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
Ail  Leaf 
Sweet  Roso 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co* 

Manufacturers,       Detroit,  Mich.,U«  S«  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smoking. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  Ac. 


Pride  of  Ridimond, 
Bde  of  New  England, 
Udunoad  Best  Na^y, 
Lamry,  Fair  Plajr  aad 


Lams  Natural  Leaf, 
Milk  Maid, 
Base  BaO. 


Cat  Fluff.       GnmalAtod  Smoklns* 

Uniform,        Fruits  and  Ftowers, 
RigfitGood,   Queen  of  Viri:inia. 
Sensible  Sliced  Etc 


Double  Track  Cut  and  Dry  Smokini:. 
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Smoking 

UNION   AND    INDEPENDENT 
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and  Smoke 


Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

IneorporatMl  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


o 


TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
iCIGARETTESi 

NONE  BETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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CHILD  LABOR. 


JOURNAI^  of  ultra-capitalistic  ten- 
dencies have  of  late  been  assailing 
Senator  Beveridge  in  various  ways  for 
his  drastic  anti-child  labor  proposals. 
The  Senator,  however,  means  to  pursue 
his  crusade  against  the  terrible  evil  fully 
convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right.  He 
and  his  supporters  have  at  least  one 
grand  element  of  encouragement  behind 
them,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
the  opponents  of  anti-child  labor  bills 
ever  offers  to  defend  child  labor.  All 
are  forced  to  admit  the  injustice  and  far- 
reaching  evils  of  such  labor,  but  they 
busy  themselves  in  attacting  and  con- 
demning any  and  all  measures  proposed 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

That  the  public  should  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  anti-child  labor 
movement  cannot  be  denied,  and  if  a 
stronger  interest  were  manifested  the 
sooner  would  some  effective  law  be  placed 
on  the  statue  books.  For  many  years 
the  viciotl^,  immoral  and  degrading  in- 
fluence of  child  labor  have  been  fully 
admitted  in  every  civilized  country  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  strange  that 
there  is  still  so  much  need  of  more  law 
to  prevent  such  a  curse.  Of  course  the 
laws  that  are  in  operation  now  could  pre- 
vent child  labor  if  parents  were  anxious 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these  laws, 
But»  unfortunately,  many  parents  are  not 
strongly  inclined  in  this  direction  because 
of  the  lamentable  fact  that  dire  necessity 


forces  them  to  send  their  children  to 
work  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  send 
them.  It  is  more  unfortunate  still  that 
this  necessity  is  becomming  more  intense, 
even  though  wages  are  increasing.  This 
apparent  conflicting  statement  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  increased 
cost  of  living  is  far  outweighing  the  in- 
crease in  wages.  This  fact  is  a  factor  in 
the  question  and  may  have  to  be  dealt 
with  before  any  general  law  prohibiting 
child  labor  entirely  can  be  enacted. 

Trade  unions  can  do  much  toward 
lessening  the  prevalence  of  child  labor. 
Members  of  unions  should  as  far  as  in 
their  power  lies  use  rational  means  to 
induce  their  fellows  to  keep  their  young 
children  from  employment.  A  move  of 
this  kind  would  increase  the  interest  in 
and  draw  public  attention  more  than 
ever  to  the  anti-child  labor  movement.— 
Labor  World. 


A  Bulwark  of  the  Union. 

He  whose  card  is  always  clear. 

He  who  is  thrifty  and  sober  and  pro- 
vides for  his  family. 

He  who  when  he  goes  on  a  strike  stays 
out  until  the  wrong  is  righted. 

He  whose  sense  of  honor  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  take  advantage  of  a  fellow 
worker. 

He  who  is  mentally  broad  enough  to 
perceive  that  there  are  other  honest  ones 
besides  himself. 

He  who  has  the  good  sense  to  know 
that  success  of  the  union  depends  upon 
^getting  others  to  join  it. 

He  who  loves  peace,  preferring  not  to 
fight  the  employer,  yet  is  sensative  to 
unjust  treatment  and  is  not  a  coward. 

He  who  is  not  a  knocker,  but  by  force 
of  logic  opposes  all  foolish  motions  and 
insists  upon  the  passage  of  all  good  ones. 

He  who  is  opposed  to  disorder  at  meet- 
ings and  shows  due  respect  for  the  pre- 
siding officer,  assisting  him  in  all  efforts 
to  conduct  things  decently  and  in  order. 
— Coopers*  Journal, 
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CHILD  LABOR. 


JOURNAI^  of  nltra-capitalistic  ten- 
dencies have  of  late  been  assailing 
Senator  Beveridge  in  various  ways  for 
his  drastic  anti-child  labor  proposals. 
The  Senator,  however,  means  to  pursue 
his  cmsade  against  the  terrible  evil  fully 
convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right.  He 
and  his  supportors  have  at  least  one 
grand  element  of  encouragement  behind 
them,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
the  opponents  of  anti-child  labor  bills 
ever  offers  to  defend  child  labor.  All 
are  forced  to  admit  the  injustice  and  far- 
reaching  evils  of  such  labor,  but  they 
busy  themselves  in  attacting  and  con- 
demning any  and  all  measures  proposed 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

That  the  public  should  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  anti-child  labor 
movement  cannot  be  denied,  and  if  a 
stronger  interest  were  manifested  the 
sooner  would  some  effective  law  be  placed 
on  the  statue  books.  For  many  years 
the  vicious,  immoral  and  degrading  in- 
fluence of  child  labor  have  been  fully 
admitted  in  every  civilized  country  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  strange  that 
there  is  still  so  much  need  of  more  law 
to  prevent  such  a  curse.  Of  course  the 
laws  that  are  in  operation  now  could  pre- 
vent child  labor  if  parents  were  anxious 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these  laws. 
But»  unfortunately,  many  parents  are  not 
strongly  inclined  in  this  direction  because 
of  the  lamentable  fact  that  dire  necessity 


forces  them  to  send  their  children  to 
work  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  send 
them.  It  is  more  unfortunate  still  that 
this  necessity  is  becomming  more  intense, 
even  though  wages  are  increasing.  This 
apparent  conflicting  statement  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  increased 
cost  of  living  is  far  outweighing  the  in- 
crease in  wages.  This  fact  is  a  factor  in 
the  question  and  may  have  to  be  dealt 
with  before  any  general  law  prohibiting 
child  labor  entirely  can  be  enacted. 

Trade  unions  can  do  much  toward 
lessening  the  prevalence  of  child  labor. 
Members  of  unions  should  as  far  as  in 
their  power  lies  use  rational  means  to 
induce  their  fellows  to  keep  their  young 
children  from  employment.  A  move  of 
this  kind  would  increase  the  interest  in 
and  draw  public  attention  more  than 
ever  to  the  anti-child  labor  movement.-— ^ 
Labor  IVorld. 


A  Bulwark  of  the  Union. 

He  whose  card  is  always  clear. 

He  who  is  thrifty  and  sober  and  pro- 
vides for  his  family. 

He  who  when  he  goes  on  a  strike  stays 
out  until  the  wrong  is  righted. 

He  whose  sense  of  honor  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  take  advantage  of  a  fellow 
worker. 

He  who  is  mentally  broad  enough  to 
perceive  that  there  are  other  honest  ones 
besides  himself. 

He  who  has  the  good  sense  to  know 
that  success  of  the  union  depends  upon 
^getting  others  to  join  it. 

He  who  loves  peace,  preferring  not  to 
fight  the  employer,  yet  is  sensative  to 
unjust  treatment  and  is  not  a  coward. 

He  who  is  not  a  knocker,  but  by  force 
of  logic  opposes  all  foolish  motions  and 
insists  upon  the  passage  of  all  good  ones. 

He  who  is  opposed  to  disorder  at  meet- 
ings and  shows  due  respect  for  the  pre- 
siding officer,  assisting  him  in  all  efforts 
to  conduct  things  decently  and  in  order. 
—Coopers'  Journal, 
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wider  spread  the  gospel  of  organization. 
It  is  the  only  force  that  will  keep  in  sub- 
jection the  ravages  of  the  disease  and 
give  to  the  toiler  protection  against  the 
rapacity  of  human  greed. 

If  we  should  lie  down  to  dream,  happy 
in  the  thought,  that  our  organization  had 
been  perfected,  and  that  it  is  so  big  as 
not  to  require  our  fostering  care  and 
guidance,  we  will  be  rudely  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  no  . 
matter  how  strong  and  beautiful,  may 
be  blown  upon  the  rocks  of  destruction. 
There  must  be  no  let  up  in  our  watchful 
care,  taking  advantage  of  all  opportuni- 
ties for  organization  as  they  flit  by,  crys- 
talizing  into  a  concrete  organization  all 
non-member  units. 


Nothing  like  organization;  let  us  have 
more  of  it,  and  more  of  it,  and  more, 
unto  the  end. 


Some  members  of  the  progressive 
unions  are  advocating  the  raising  of  the 
dues  to  $2  oo  per  month.  Their  argu- 
ment is  "In  times  of  peace  prepare  for 
war.**  High  dues  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion that  can  be  made.  $2.00  per  month 
would  be  very  nice,  suppose  we  make 
our  dues  25  cents  per  week? 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  dues 
yon  pay  into  the  union  is  little  more  than 
the  oil  that  lubricates  the  union  machine? 
The  greatest  power  the  union  machine 
has  is  the  push  and  the  activity  of  its 
membership.  You  know  that  the  inter- 
national officers  you  elect  cannot  do  it 
all.    You  say  you  cannot  do  it  all. 

Let  the  members  of  the  local  unions 
and  the  international  work  together 
unitedly  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
and  note  the  progress  it  will  make. 


"John,  what  do  you  think  of  the  union 
now  since  you  have  joined  it  and  seen 
the  inside,  as  it  were?'* 

**Well,  Harry,  I  will  say  this,  the  more 
I  see  of  it,  and  the  more  thought  I  give 
to  its  objects,  the  bigger  the  fool  I  think 
I  am  for  not  getting  in  before  I  did.  I 
have  had  my  wages  raised  isjif  which 
makes  me  a  net  increase  of  30c  per  day 
and  I  pay  into  the  union  25c  per  week  as 


dues.  Now  figure  for  yourself  how  much 
I  am  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That 
is  only  viewing  the  matter  from  its  busi- 
ness stand  point.  Now  from  its  econ- 
omic point  of  view,  I  have  become  an 
active  unit  in  the  endeavor  to  better 
many  other  conditions  for  myself  and 
others,  which  is  worth  as  much  as  the 
business  end.  Well,  here  is  my  jumping 
off  place.    Good  bye,  Hal.'* 

The  above  conversation  occured  be- 
tween two  men  in  a  seat  in  front  of  the 
writer  one  evening  on  a  street  car. 

It  is  worth  thoughtful  consideration 
and  pondering  upon.    Think  it  over. 


Concentrate. 

Concentrate  attention  upon  a  lifelong 
plan. 

Concentrate  on  the  relations  of  your 
work.  , 

Concentrate  on  the  work  immediately 
in  hand. 

Concentrate  on  making  the  most  of 
your  time. 

Concentrate  upon  being  a  good  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Concentrate  your  vital  f orci  s  on  work , 
not  dissipation. 

Concentrate  on  the  improvement  of 
your  community. 

Concentrate  on  the  things  possible  to 
your  own  povrers. 

Concentrate  your  trust  and  confidence 
on  worthy  friends. 

Concentrate  your  brain  power  on  some- 
thing worth  while. 

Concentrate  your  reading  on  the  mas- 
tery of  an  important  subject. 

Concentrate  on  the  good  forces  around 
you,  rather  than  upon  the  evil. 

Concentrate  upon  the  achievement  of 
character  and  unshakable  will. 

Concentrate  sufficient  attention  upon 
health  to  get  strong  and  keep  strong. 

Concentrate  your  love  on  a  good  girl 
to  be  your  wife,  if  single,  or  on  your 
wife,  if  married. 

Concentrate  thought  on  spiritual  mat- 
ters until  you  have  an  abiding  conviction 
of  the  everlasting  spiritual  realities. 

Concentrate  upon  the  value  of  a  good 
name  and  unstained  character  to  pass  on 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  you. — 
Spare  Moments. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
Tobacco  Wofkefs'  International  Union, 

Rooms  64-66-66  Am.  NatM  Bank  Bldff. 


LfOnlsYille,  Ky.,  Angrnst  15,  1006. 
To  OMeer8  and  Membera  of  Local  Uniona: 

GREETING— At  the  meetiii|r  of  the  International  Exeontiye 
Board,  held  beginninir  July  0th,  the  question  of  maintaininir  the 
Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fnnd  and  its  present  serious  financial 
condition  received  considerable  attention. 

The  International  Executive  Board  acceptinir  the  theory  that 
all  the  members  desired  to  maintain  it,  decided  that  in  order  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  series  of  assessments  In 
order  that  benefits  might  still  be  paid,  and  desiring  to  lighten 
the  burden  upon  the  membership  levied  a  50c.  assessment  and 
spread  its  payment  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  making  it  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  5c.  per  month. 

The  International  Executive  Board  decided  that  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  effective  beginning  with  SEPTEMBER  FIRST  [of 
this  year  and  contiiiue  each  month  until  the  end  of  June,  1007. 

Members  are  advised  that  the  assessment  fialls  due  the  FIRST 
of  each  MONTH  and  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  that  month 
before  the  one  for  the  next  month  falls  due. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  members  may  pay  this  assess- 
ment in  larger  installments  or  all  at  once  if  they  so  elect. 

Special  5c.  stamps  have  been  issued  for  this  special  assess- 
ment and  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  shall  any 
other  stamps  be  used  in  receipting  for  this  special  assessment. 

Financial  Secretaries  and  Shop  Collectors  are  requested  to 
take  special  NOTICE  of  this  provision. 

Members  are  requested  to  take  special  and  careftil  notice  of 
the  above. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive  Board. 

Fraternally  yours, 
HENRY  FISCHER,  E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Preaident.  Int.  Sec'y  Treaa. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  FINANCIAL  SECRETARIES 
AND  SHOP  COLLECTORS. 

Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  when  transferring  pay- 
ments of  the  5c.  assessment  made  by  members  from  their  Shop 
Collector  lists  to  the  Duplicating  Cash  Book  to  enter  all  payments 
made  for  this  SPECIAL.  SICK  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  in  the 
last  column  of  the  sheet,  there  is  no  heading  over  this  column, 
and  Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  to  write  in  the  words. 
«<  SPECIAL.  5c.  ASSESSMENT." 

If  this  is  done  it  will  save  the  Financial  Secretaries  and  the 
International  office  much  trouble  in  making  the  correct  postings 
of  the  assessment  when  they  are  sent  in.  It  will  also  assist  in 
tracing  up  delinquents  and  correcting  errors  that  may  occur. 

Shop  Collectors  are  advised  to  observe  the  above  carefully 
and  when  entering  this  SPECIALi  ASSESSMENT  when  paid  by 
members,  to  enter  it  in  the  last  column  under  the  heading  of 
**  SUNDRIES."  Fraternally  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Sec'y'Treaa. 
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THE  UNION  LABbL. 


TOO  much  cannot  be  said  or  written 
about  the  union  label,  as  it  is  within 
the  power  of  its  users  and  advocates  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  potent  forces 
that  the  commercial  world  today  would 
have  to  reckon  with,  a  fact  which  any 
thinking  man  must  consider  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  workers  of  this  country 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  are  each  year 
becoming  greater  in  number  and  are 
beginning  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever 
that  in  organization  alone  lies  their 
power  of  defense. 

It  is  indeed  shameful  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  members  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations today  who  seem  to  think  that 
to  pay  their  dues  is  the  only  duty  owed 
to  the  cause  of  unionism,  but  that  is  only 
the  initial  step  in  the  matter,  as  every 
true  blue  union  man  should  know.  To 
be  true  to  your  union  is  only  laudable, 
for  by  your  staunch  support  to  your  un- 
ion you  gain  for  yourself  fair  wages  and 
fair  conditions,  but  can  you  ever  gain 
the  full  stature  of  a  thoroughly  union 
man  until  you  have  within  yon  that  feel- 
ing that  capitalistic  oppression  should 
not  only  be  fought  in  your  craft,  but  in 
all  others,  and  that  you  should  want  to 
see  fair  conditions  and  fair  wages  granted 
to  your  fellow-man,  no  matter  what  his 
occupation  may  be?  In  short,  to  be  a 
staunch  believer  and  doer  for  one  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  the  workingman. 
When  you  feel  and  act  this,  then  you  can 
truly  say,  "I  am  a  union  man." 

The  union  label  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  by  which  you  can  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  producer  of  the  article  bear- 
ing it  has  been  paid  a  fair  wage  and 
enjoys  fair  conditions.  This  being  true, 
is  it  not  your  duty  to  the  general  cause 
of  unionism  to  demand  that  label  on  all 
things  purchased  for  your  needs?  Don*t 
you  realize  that  when  you  buy  an  article 
that  does  not  bear  the  label  you  are  giv- 
ing support  to  non-union  institutions 
and  non  union  workmen.^  Suppose  you 
produced  something  that  bears  the  label, 
how  would  you  feel  if  some  union  man 
passed  it  by  and  bought  a  similar  article 
that  did  not  bear  it?  Is  that  not  bringing 
home  to  you  the  fact  of  the  potency  of 
the  label  or  its  impotency  if  passed  by? 


What,  then,  is  your  duty?  Should  you 
not  then  demand  union-made  goods  in 
self-defence?  Does  not  every  cent  spent 
for  union-made  goods  go  to  increase  the 
volume  of  union-made  business  and  with 
the  increase  of  such  business  does  it  not 
follow  logically  that  the  more  union- 
made  goods  sold  the  more  must  be  made, 
and  the  more  made  the  greater  number 
of  men  given  employment  and  the  more 
union  men  employed  the  stronger  be- 
comes the  general  cause  of  unionism? 

These  facts  being  true,  how  can  you 
say  "I  am  a  union  man"  when  you  are 
wearing  shoes,  hats  and  clothing  pro- 
duced by  non-union  workers;  eating 
goods  prepared  by  non-union  workers 
and  spending  your  money  with  the 
enemies  of  union  labor?  Wake  up,  Mr. 
Union  Man,  and  do  your  duty  to  the 
fullest. 

Demand  union  goods  and  take  no 
other,  for  if  you  do  you  ate  that  much  a 
traitor  to  your  fellow-workers.  Merchants 
are  in  business  to  sell  goods.  If  time 
and  again  men  refuse  to  buy  non-union 
goods,  the  merchant  will  get  wise  and 
ask  for  union-made  goods  when  he  buys, 
for  he  wants  business  and  he  is  going  to 
do  what  is  right  to  get  it;  therefore,  if 
the  many  thousands  of  union  men 
throughout  the  country  demanded  label- 
ed goods  it  would  only  be  a  question  of 
time  until  another  great  recognition  of 
union  labor  took  pltLce.—Eighi  Hour 
Advocate, 


How  Women  Are  Employed. 

There  are  no  less  than  4,000,000  women 
in  the  United  States  to-day  who  earn 
their  own  living,  and  one-third  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  professional  services 
are  women.  There  are  34,579  women 
who  are  teachers  of  music  and  10,000  who 
are  artists  and  teachers  of  art.  Feminine 
school  teachers  and  professors  of  learning 
number  250,000.  There  are  11,000  tele- 
graph operators,  1,150  women  preachers, 
5,000  women  doctors,  888  journalists  and 
several  hundred  women  lawyers  in  the 
United  States.  Women  authors  number 
2,725.  There  are  19  women  who  are  trap- 
pers and  guides,  39  who  are  chemists  or 
have  something  to  do  with  assaying  and 
metallurgy,  while  in  detective  work  279 
are  \romen,-^Philade/phia  Inquirer. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WORKERS. 


IN  a  recent  article  in  the  Inter-Nation 
on  "Labor  Unions  as  a  Remedy,** 
Richard  Olney,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  says: 

*'The  immediate  advent  of  the  millen- 
nium is  not  to  be  anticipated  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  participation  in  politics  of 
organized  labor.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
note  in  conclusion  that  in  labor  acting 
with  practical  unanimity  with  or  with- 
out formal  drganization  and  wisely,  ad- 
vised and  led  are  to  be  found  the  best 
guaranty  and  the  strongest  hope  of  the 
continued  ascendency  of  American  po- 
litical principles  and  of  the  permanency 
of  American  political  institutions. 

**The  pronounced  trend  of  current 
events  is  at  variance  with  those  prin- 
ciples and  adverse  to  those  institutions. 
It  is  toward  strong  centralized  govern- 
ment, toward  paternalism  and  the  in- 
crease of  government  aciivities  both  in 
number  and  extent,  toward  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  general  government 
at  the  expense  of  home  rule  and  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  states,  toward  putting 
the  country  on  a  permanent  war  footing 
and  converting  us  from  a  pacific  people 
to  a  people  under  arms,  toward  burdening 
us  with  inordinate  taxation  inseparable 
from  great  military  armaments  and  to- 
ward the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
doctrine  that  rights  are  not  to  be  predi- 
cated either  of  nations  or  individuals, 
that  it  is  superior  strength  alone  which 
counts  and  is  the  true  test  of  law  and  of 
morality,  and  that  the  stronger  may  work 
its  will  with  the  weaker  whenever  the 
interests  of  the  stronger— which  the 
stronger  will  always  deem  coincident 
with  those  of  mankind  and  civilization 
generally— shall  so  require. 

"If  these  only  too  obvious  tendencies 
are  to  be  and  should  be  resisted,  whence 
is  the  resistance  to  come?  Not  from  the 
capitalistic  class,  which  is  naturally  in 
love  with  a  strong  government,  with  a 
money  spending  government  and  with  a 
government  which,  in  the  cause  of  good 
business,  will  stick  at  nothing  that  can 
be  done  with  safety  and  profit;  not  from 
the  professional  classes,  so  called,  whose 
members  invariably  disagree  on  such 
issues,  even  clergymen  being  found  to 


approve  of  war  as  a  healthy  stimulant 
no  people  can  be  without. 

"The  one  class  and  the  only  class  in 
the  community  to  be  counted  upon  as 
the  sure  opponent  of  the  pernicious 
tendencies  in  que&tion  is  the  wage 
earning  class.'* 


TRADE  UNIONS. 


THE  trade  union !  That  takes  the  indi- 
vidual, oftentimes  careless  of  his 
obligations  to  his  fellow- man,  ignorant 
of  the  very  causes  of  the  evils  under 
which  he  labors  and  works  within  him 
a  revolution;  fans  to  life  the  good  that 
lies  dormant  in  his  nature,  that  moral 
sense  which  all  possess;  that  makes  of 
him  an  enthusiast — a  man — ^with  new 
views,  greater  aspirations  and  nobler 
desires;  a  loftier  purpose,  a  grander  con- 
ception of  society  and  life;  that  shows 
things  in  a  different  light,  and  awakens 
him  to  the  fact  that  no  matter  what  his 
occupation,  how  low  his  station,  he  is 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  no  other  can  justly 
call  himself  master,  notwithstanding 
wealth,  gifts  of  birth— a  generated  spirit 
of  independence  and  self-reliance  that  is 
the  trade  union's  pride  and  honor,  and 
which  is  the  hope  and  safeguard  of  all 
civilization.  True  patriotism;  not  that 
hybrid  brand  too  often  sung  today  by 
the  very  class  that  persecuted  the  patriots 
of  old,  who  would  make  slaves  of  freemen 
here.  The  trade  union  is  right;  and  it  is 
this  sense  of  right  that  has  defied  the 
decrees  of  kings  and  priests  in  the  past, 
and  which,  while  suffering,  defies  the 
rulings  of  courts,  judges  and  black-listing 
corporations  today.  It  lives  both  because 
of  and  in  spite  of  them,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  live  when  its  enemies  sleep. 
Juftice  is  its  goal,  and  it  seeks  not  a  defi- 
nition of  that  holy  word  in  musty  stat- 
utes and  befogged  legal  opinions.  It 
opens  its  eyes  and  sees  the  word  written 
on  the  very  face  of  things,  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read,  and  it  decorates  the 
thought  in  becoming,  simple  attire,  truth 
in  terms,  fair  play  in  action,  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  be  done  by." — 
Samuel  Gotnpers. 


When  a  man  makes  a  show  of  himself 
he*s  not  always  comedy. 
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Canadian  Labor  Bill. 

A  bill  prepared  by  Minister  of  Labor 
Lemieuz  which  seeks  to  prevent  and 
settle  strikes  and  lockouts  is  now  before 
the  Canadian  parliament.  From  a  labor 
viewpoint  it  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant bill  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
house. 

Under  it  boards  of  conciliation  and 
investigation  may  be  constituted,  one 
member  being  selected  by  each  party  to 
a  dispute  and  a  third  by  the  two  so 
appointed  or  by  the  minister  of  labor. 
Pull  powers  regarding  the  summoning  of 
witnesses  are  conferred  on  these  boards. 
Until  disputes  have  been  referred  to  the 
board  and  fully  investigated  it  is  made 
an  offense  either  to  lock  out  or  to  strike. 

After  the  board  has  made  its  recom- 
mendations the  parties  are  free  to  accept 
or  reject  its  findings. 

A  special  provision  makes  it  an  offense 
for  any  person  to  incite  others  to  declare 
or  continue  a  strike  or  lockout  prior  to 
or  pending  a  reference  of  a  dispute  to  a 
board  of  conciliation  and  investigation. 

It  is  made  an  offense  for  employers  to 
declare  a  lockout  simply  because  any  of 
their  employees  are  members  of  a  labor 
organization.  Similarly  it  is  made  an 
offense  for  employees  to  strike  simply 
because  an  employer  employs  non-union 
men.  

Have  Come  to  Stay. 

Prank  K.  Poster  of  Boston  was  the 
orator  of  the  day  at  a  recent  labor  cele- 
bration at  Meriden,  Conn.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  Mr.  Poster  said: 

'*The  trades  union  is  as  much  an  or- 
ganic growth  as  any  other  social  insti- 
tution, and  it  has  come  to  stay.  Over 
7,000,000  English  speaking  people  now 
carry  trades  union  cards.  The  union  is 
now  not  alone  conceded  to  be  legally 
permissible,  but  morally  justified.  We 
do  not  assert  that  all  these  organizations 
are  always  conducted  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  or  that  the  union  leaders  do  not 
make  mistakes,  for  all  human  institutions 
are  fallible  and  all  men  liable  to  err,  but 
we  do  claim  that  for  honesty  of  motive, 
loftiness  of  purpose  and  power  of  confer- 
ring benefits  the  trades  union  movement 
has  few  peers  and  no  superiors  among 
the  associations  of  mankind.*' 


Labor's  Weapons. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  world  is  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  labor  movement, 
and  with  that  understanding  comes  each 
day  a  larger  measure  of  co-operation  and 
sympathy  from  the  other  classes. 

But  there  are  still  those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  see  the  workingman's  move- 
ment as  it  is  intended  by  him  to  be, 
therefore  he  is  periodically  denounced. 

He  is  a  striker,  they  say.  So  he  is, 
but  not  until  he  has  been  arrogantly 
told  that  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate. 

He  boycotts.  Yes,  but  he  learned  the 
use  of  that  weapon  from  the  cruel  black- 
list— the  blacklist  that  made  him  an 
industrial  outcast,  that  denied  him  the 
right  to  be  the  breadwinner  and  sent 
him  away  from  his  home  with  the  wail 
of  his  child  and  the  sobs  of  his  wife 
breaking  his  heart. 

The  striker  is  but  a  rebel.  The  rebel 
has  been  the  torch  bearer  of  civilization 
since  man  relize^  he  had  a  sonl.^AUanta 
Conslituiian, 


To  Abolish  Infant  Slavery. 

Pennsylvania  will  have  a  child  labor 
law  which  will  be  effective  if  the  bill 
recently  presented  to  the  legislature  is 
enacted  into  a  law. 

The  new  law  was  submitted  by  the 
child  labor  committee  and  provides  that 
no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  emploped  in  any 
labor  other  than  farm  work  and  domestic 
service,  and  then  only  during  the  time 
when  the  public  schools  are  not  in  ses- 
sion; that  no  boys  under  sixteen  shall  be 
employed  in  mines  or  in  other  dangerous 
and  excessively  laborious  occupations, 
and  that  no  girls  under  sixteen  shall  be 
employed  in  any  occupation  requiring 
standing  or  night  work,  and  that  eight 
hours  shall  be  the  maximum  duration  of 
a  day's  work  for  any  one  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

The  proposed  law  also  provides  that 
the  applications  of  all  children  under 
sixteen  to  become  wage  earners  must  be 
made  to  the  school  superintendents  or 
principles  of  public  schools,  who  will 
issue  a  certificate  furnished  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. — 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  CHILD  LABOR. 


•*I  shoudn*t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  that 
was  a  factory  inspector." 

This  remark  was  made  in  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  tone  by  a  little  girl  of  four- 
teen, as  she  stood  outside  of  a  box  factory 
near  Franklin  Square,  Philadelphia. 
The  remark  was  called  forth  by  a  series 
of  questions  somewhat  as  follows: 

**What  time  do  you  start  to  work?" 

*  *Half  past  seven.  *  * 

"What  time  do  you  stop  at  noon?" 

"Twelve  o'clock  " 

"You  have  half  an  hour  for  lunch, 
don't  you— what  time  do  you  stop  at 
night?" 

"Half  past  eight." 

"Don't  you  get  any  time  for  supper?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  we  get  five  minutes." 

This  was  during  the  rush  season  pre- 
ceding the  holidays,  and  it  was  typical 
of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Franklin  Square.  In  one  place 
the  work  lasted  from  7:30  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m, 
five  days  in  the  week,  making  a  total  of 
seventy-two  hours. 

A  visit  to  the  factories  the  ilext  day, 
in  company  with  the  inspector,  confirmed 
the  statements  of  the  girl  in  every  par- 
ticular. All  of  the  workrooms  were 
crowded  with  work.  Great  mountains 
of  paper  boxes  towered  to  the  ceiling  on 
every  side;  between  them  were  narrow 
passages,  along  some  of  which  one  had 
to  go  sideways  to  get  by, 

**How  old  are  you?" 

"Fourteen." 

The  same  question,  the  same  answer 
always,  and  their  certificates  bear  them 
out.  "Queer,"  says  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents, "how  many  of  these  kids  were 
born  in  one  month  of  1 891 . " 

"One  little  girl  crouches  on  the  floor, 
taming  in  the  edges  of  paper  box  covers. 
It  takes  ten  motions  to  turn  in  the  edges 
of  ona  cover,  and  she  turns  in  10,000 
covers  a  day — a  hundred  thousand  mo- 
tions a  day  for  I3.50  a  week! 

At  the  next  machine  is  a  girl  putting 
on  the  cloth  corners. 

"How  many  boxes  can  you  handle  in 
a  day?" 
"Oh,  about  six  or  seven  thousand." 
Four  corners  to  the  box,  6,000  a  day — 
168,000  corners  a  week  in  exchange  for 
Ten  dollars. 


The  inspector  reaches  the  elevator. 
"Hello,  how's  this?" 
Two  men  are  working  rapidly  forming 
a  pile  of  paper  boxes  in  front  of  the 
elevator;  already  it  is  three  rows  deep. 
But  it  hides  not  only  the  elevator,  but 
the  door  of  the  fire  escape. 

The  inspector  steps  quickly  to  the 
stairway.  It  is  narrow,  of  rotten  wood, 
and  on  both  sides  of  it  and  on  each  step 
are  piles  of  paper  boxes,  nine  or  ten  feet 
high. 

"What  would  happen,"  asks  the  in- 
spector, "if  there  should  be  a  fire  here? 
Can't  you  see  that  the  first  girl  who  runs 
through  these  narrow  aisles  is  going  to 
bring  down  a  shower  of  boxes  and  block 
the  path?  Don't  you  understand  that 
one  false  move  at  the  top  of  this  stairway 
would  block  up  the  doors  with  a  mass  of 
boxes?  Mr.  Superintendent,  do  you 
realize  that  with  your  stairway  clogged 
and  your  fire  escape  covered,  a  fire 
among  these  flimsy  boxes  would  be  a 
terrible  thing?" 

Many  apologies  are  offered — it  it  the 
rush  season,  there  are  so  many  orderes; 
but  the  stairway  and  fire  escape  are 
disentangled. 

"Where  is  your  dressing  room?"  asks 
the  inspector. 

The  superintendent  leads  the  way  to  a 
closet,  three  feet  square,  separated  from 
the  toilet  room  by  a  lattice. 
*  •  Why  isn't  your  toilet  room  screened?*' 
"Oh,  but  it  is,"  replies  the  superinten- 
dent, pointing  to  bit  of  torn  newspaper, 
which  covered  a  great  hole  in  the  door. 
"Besides,"  says  the  superintendent, 
"men  never  come  in  here. " 

"There  are  different  ways  of  looking 
at  that  matter,"  replies  the  inspector. 
There  are  four  men  here  now." 

Such  are  the  box  factories  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  little  girls  work,  exposed 
to  danger  from  fire,  dangers  to  health, 
and  dangers  to  morals.  Long  hours 
they  work  for  little  wages.  We  use  the 
paper  boxes  they  make.— 5a?//  Nearing 
in  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  sort  of  intelligence  upon  which 
commercial  greatness  depends  is  that  of 
the  inventor,  the  skilled  mechanic,  the 
clerk  or  the  farmer  or  merchant  who 
mixes  thought  with  useful  work. 
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Yon  can*t  puff  union  smoke  with  a 
scab  cigar. 

Does  the  teamster  who  delivers  your 
coal  wear  the  button  of  the  Team  Driv- 
ers* Union  ? 

Bradstreet  fixes  the  loss  in  wages 
during  the  Chicago  teamsters'  strike  at 
|iiOOO,ooo,  and  the  loss  to  employers  in 
increased  expenses  and  diverted  trade  at 
|i2,ooo,ooo. 

Governor  Folk  of  Missouri  has  sent 
out  instructions  to  all  state  mine  inspec- 
tors to  enforce  the  eight-hour  law,  which 
the  United  States  Court  has  declared  to 
be  constitutional. 

Labor  unions  owe  a  duty  not  only  to 
themselves  as  unions,  but  to  the  men 
who  make  it  possible  for  them  to  exist 
as  unions  by  providing  employment  for 
individual  members. 

After  two  years  and  seven  months  of  a 
strike  the  management  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  has  requested  the  general  officers 
of  the  Machinists'  International  Union  to 
meet  them  in  Chicago  for  a  settlement. 

Some  men.  who  never  speak  in  meet- 
ings above  a  whisper,  if  at  all,  discuss 
lodge  matters  vociferously  on  the  street 
corners,  or  in  front  of  a  bar;  prefacing 
the  remarks  vnth:  '*Let's  have  another.'' 

In  Germany  a  blacksmith  makes  20 
bean  hangers  a  day,  in  America  a  ma- 
chine makes  700  bean  hangers  a  day.  In 
Adam  Smith's  day  one  pin  maker  made 
4,800  pins  a  day;  to-day  one  pin  maker 
makes  1,500,000  pins  a  day. 

''There  are  more  children  under  fifteen 
working  in  the  mills  in  free  America  than 
in  Germany  and  England  and  Italy  put 
together,"  said  A.  J.  McKelway  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  an 
address  in  Philadelphia  recently. 

A  woman's  union  for  the  protection  of 
the  labor  unions  of  men  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Jersey  City.  To  establish  a  school 
to  instruct  women  how  and  where  to 
spend  their  money  most  beneficially  for 
union  labor  will  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  new  organization. 

The  trade  unionists  of  Christiania,  Nor- 
way, after  many  years  of  planning  and 
deliberating  to  acquire  a  labor  temple. 


have  at  last  agreed  upon  a  definite  pro- 
ject. A  large,  modern  building,  cen- 
trally located,  has  been  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  200,000  crowns. 

It  is  estimated  that  80,000  children  are 
working  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the  South, 
employed  on  twelve  hour  shifts.  In  the 
Industrial  States  there  are  over  1,700,000 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
work.  In  the  South  six  times  as  many 
children  are  working  now  as  there  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

Approximately,  seven  out  of  every  eight 
children  reported  as  mine  and  quarry 
workers  were  employed  as  coal  miners. 
The  occupation  of  the  textile  worker  or 
the  needle  trades  furnished  employment 
to  35,070  children  between  10  and  15 
years  of  age,  of  which  5,136  were  boys 
and^  29,934  were  girls. 

The  remedy  for  the  criminal  condition 
of  affairs  brought  to  light  with  respect  to 
the  meat  packing,  canning  ^nd  sausage 
making  industries  in  Chicago  and  this 
city  is  plain,  simple  and  direct.  It  is  to 
demand  the  union  label  on  every  manu- 
factured article  of  food,  cigars,  clothing, 
etc. — New  York  Daily  News, 

Nail  makers  in  England  get  $3  a  week 
and  in  this  country  I30.  The  English 
worker  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  until 
you  discover  that  he  only  produces  200 
pounds  of  nails  a  week,  while  the  Amer- 
ican turns  out  5,500  pounds.  At"  the 
English  rate  the  American  nail  maker's 
wages  would  be  $82  50  a  week. 

One  of  the  most  sweeping  labor  de- 
cisions rendered  in  Massachusetts  was 
handed  down  January  12  by  Judge  Gas- 
kill  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  holds 
that  a  labor  union  has  a  right  to  fine  any 
member  who  does  not  accede  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  union  and  quit  work  in  an 
establishment  where  a  strike  is  in  pro- 
gress. 

There  are  11,462  children  employed  in 
the  *  'scab' '  cigar  factories  of  this  country, 
majority  of  these  being  little  girls.  Mr. 
Union  Man,  can  you  look  yourself  over 
and  call  yourself  a  union  man  while  you 
have  a  '*scab"  cigar  between  your  teeth? 
Smoke  the  union  made  cigar  and  you 
will  assist  in  stamping  out  the  child 
labor  evil. 
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ADDITIONAL  LABOR  NOTES. 


Every  purchaser  is  an  employer  of 
labor.  The  man  who  buys,  for  instance, 
a  non-union  hat,  employs  a  non-union 
hatter;  a  non-label  coat  or  overalls,  em- 
ploys a  non-nnion  garment  worker,  and 
so  all  along  down  the  line. 

Complete  arrangements  have  been  made 
between  officers  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  those  of  the 
International* Association  of  Allied  Metal 
Mechanics  for  consolidating  the  two  or- 
ganizations under  the  name  of  the  former. 
The  date  named  is  October  31. 

If  a  tithe  of  the  charity  which  organ- 
ized labor  expends  for  and  feels  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  was  extended  to 
organized  labor  it  would  be  heard  of  as 
a  public  benefactor,  never  a  public  men* 
ace,  and  its  greatness  and  worth,  not 
its  weaknesses  and  excesses,  be  in  the 
mouths  of  its  critics. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  man  at  a  union 
meeting  who  has  not  seen  the  inside  of 
his  constitution  to  give  it  even  a  cursory 
study  is  generally  the  one  who  talks  the 
most  and  seeks  to  be  the  teacher  for  all 
the  other  members  of  the  local?  His 
name  is  legion  and  he  does  more  to 
create  dissension  than  all  other  causes 
combined. 

Including  the  farmers,  who  are  prac- 
tically wage  workers  because  they  are 
obliged  to  take  whatever  price  they  are 
offered,  this  is  a  nation  of  wage  workers, 
and  prosperity  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
rate  of  wages.  Business  depends  on  buy- 
ers, and  buyers  must  get  money  before 
they  can  spend  it.  This  is  the  main  con- 
dition of  prosperity,  which  professors  and 
capitalists  alike  ^have  ignored.  Poorly 
paid  workers  buy  very  little,  and  ma- 
chines buy  nothing  at  all. 

"How  happy  the  working  people  ought 
to  be, "  says  the  National  Labor  Standard 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.  'They  have  made  so 
many  improved  machines  that  3,000,000 
little  children  are  now  at  work.  Yes, 
convicts  and  little  children  do  so  much 
work  that  a  million  men  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  can  spend  their  whole  time  beg- 
ging and  stealing  and  go  to  jail  and  get 
hardened  in  sin  and  crime.  How  lovely 
it  is !    Society  will  soon  be  entirely  re- 


lieved from  the  merry  frolics  of  innocent 
childhood,  and  the  stern  nobility  of  man- 
hood and  the  calm  repose  of  old  age.*' 

What  appears  to  have  been  a  very  cun- 
ning attempt  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
railway  agents  to  recruit  large  numbers 
of  Russian  workmen  for  employment  on 
the  new  East- to- West  trunk  line  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau.  The  agent  proposed  to  the 
Workmen's  Council  of  St.  Petersburg  to 
provide  work  for  10,000  men  in  Canada. 
The  council  decided  to  get  into  commun- 
ication with  the  organized  workers  of  the 
Dominion,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
wishes  in  the  matter.  The  Russian  So- 
cialist Bureau  condemned  the  scheme  as 
being  one  which  must  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  Canadian  workmen, 
and  forwarded  the  resolution  to  all  labor 
organizations  in  Russia. 

Unions  Hard  to  Kill. 
For  a  class  of  workers  whose  union 
was  ''demoralized  and  disrupted"  duting 
the  long  strike  of  two  years  ago  the  tex- 
tile workers  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  seem 
to  be  doing  fairly  well.  The  strike ,  which 
lasted  many  months,  was  lost  to  all  out- 
ward appearances,  but  since  that  time 
the  workers  have  secured  wage  advances 
amounting  to  24  per  cent.  A  speaker  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  Citizens* 
Industrial  Association  in  Chicago  said 
that  the  "recuperative  power  of  the  aver- 
age labor  union  was  something  remark- 
able.'* The  textile  woikers  furnish  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion.— Luke  Grants  in  Chicago  Record- 
Herald, 

To  Whom. 

To  whom  does  the  honor  belong  for 
the  shorter  hours  which  men  and  women 
work  today  than  twenty-five  jears  ago? 
What  class  of  men  was  it  that  secured 
for  you  better  wages,  better  sanitary 
conditions,  child  labor  laws  and  payment 
in  money  instead  of  store  orders.  The 
employers  did  not  do  it,  and  neither  did 
strike  breakers.  These  reforms  were 
brought  about  by  union  men  and  union 
women.  The  non-unionists  stand  in  the 
way  of  all  progress,  and  they  must  be 
brushed  aside  so  that  civilization  may 
not  be  retarded. — Buffalo  Progress. 
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liouisville,  Ky.,  Auirnst  15,  1906. 
To  OMoera  and  Members  of  Local  Unions : 

GBEETINGK-At  the  meetinsT  of  the  International  Execntive 
Board,  held  besrinninsT  July  9th,  the  question  of  maintaininsT  the 
Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fand  and  its  present  serious  financial 
condition  received  considerable  attention. 

The  International  Executive  Board  acceptinsr  the  theory  that 
all  the  members  desired  to  maintain  it,  decided  that  in  order  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  series  of  assessments  in 
order  that  benefits  misrht  still  be  paid,  and  desirinsr  to  lifirhten 
the  burden  upon  the  membership  levied  a  50c.  assessment  and 
spread  its  payment  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  makiosT  it  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  5c.  per  month. 

The  International  Executive  Board  decided  tbat  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  effective  besrinninsr  vritli  SEPTEMBEB  FIRST  of 
this  year  and  continue  each  month  until  the  end  of  June,  1907« 

Members  are  advised  that  the  assessment  falls  due  the  FIBST 
of  each  MONTH  and  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  that  month 
before  the  one  for  the  next  month  falls  due. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  members  may  pay  this  assess- 
ment in  larger  installments  or  all  at  once  if  they  so  elect. 

Special  5c.  stamps  have  been  issued  for  this  special  assess- 
ment and  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  shall  any 
other  stamps  be  used  in  receipting^  for  this  special  assessment. 

Financial  Secretaries  and  Shop  Collectors  are  requested  to 
take  special  NOTICE  of  this  provision. 

Members  are  requested  to  take  special  and  careful  notice  of 
the  above. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive  Board. 

Fraternally  yours, 
HENRY  FISCHER,  E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  President.  Int.  Sec'yTreas. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  FINANCIAL  SECRETARIES 
AND  SHOP  COLLECTORS. 

Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  when  transferrins:  pay- 
ments of  the  5c.  assessment  made  by  members  from  their  Shop 
Collector  lists  to  the  Duplicatinsr  Cash  Book  to  enter  all  payments 
made  for  this  SPECIAL.  SICK  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  in  the 
last  column  of  the  sheet,  there  is  no  headinsr  over  this  column, 
and  Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  to  vrrite  in  the  vrords. 
«  SPECIAL.  5c.  ASSESSMENT.'' 

If  this  is  done  it  will  save  the  Financial  Secretaries  and  the 
International  office  much  trouble  in  makings  the  correct  postinfirs 
of  the  assessment  when  they  are  sent  in.  It  will  also  assfst  in 
traoins:  up  delinquents  and  correctinsT  errors  that  may  occur. 

Shop  Collectors  are  advised  to  observe  the  above  carefully 
and  wlien  enterinfir  this  SPECIAL.  ASSESSMENT  when  paid  by 
members,  to  enter  it  in  the  last  column  under  the  headinflr  of 
"SUNDRIES."  Fraternally  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Sec'y-Treas. 
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O  Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now  O 

O  on  the  UNFAIR  List.  o 

I  par  &  NIGHT  8 

8  REP   DEVIL  8 

§  REP  HORSE    ^A  I 

8  SEA     LION    ^  8 

8  BAGPIPE  8 

I  HONEST  I 

o 8 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  FINAN- 
CIAL  SECRETARY. 


1.  Bach  page  must  be  dated  for  the 
closing  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  your  union  in  the  proper  place. 

3.  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sure 
that  you  have  your  carbon  sheet  proper- 
ly placed  between  the  yellow  and  white 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be 
sure  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  written  on  the  yellow  sheet. 

5.  Enter  all  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  |nember. 

6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
you  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated, 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  you  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  you 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  due 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

11.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  OfiBce,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  should  s^e  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. The  International  tJnion  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  financial  Secretary. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion members  stand  suspended  when  the 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  meant 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  I3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule. 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
applying  for  them  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  wiU  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,   ** Accepted    by 

Union  No. on of ,"  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book, 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

20.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 
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SICK  BENEFIT  REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  International 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making! 
application  for  benefit,  and  must  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  would  do  well  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  sUndingat  the  time  ap- 
plication  for  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  application  for  sick  benefit  is 
•ent  in  to  headquarters,  and  the  member 
is  not  in  good  sUnding,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary.     . 

4.  The  Financial  Secretary  should, 
upon  receipt  of  report  of  the  ilhiess  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  his  account, 
and  if  the  member  is  in  good  sUnding, 
•end  member  claim  blank.  If  not  in 
good  sUnding  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
sick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  The 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CLAIM  HOJICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Executive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  also 
fill  out  the  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician, 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretory 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Executive  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish  the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  them  in  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


12.  The  Sick  Committee  is  excused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  Local  Executive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claim  mustbe  properly  filled  in  and 
signed,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  comple- 

14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
formed. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  returned  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretory  in 
payment  of  benefito. 


*  u1  ^«  "ceipta  for  the  collection  hi 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
"short." 

17;  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
well,"  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
International  Office. 

18.  Local  Executive  Board  when  pass- 
ing  sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretary  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
approve  the  claim. 

19,  The  Financial  Secretory  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reporto  do  not  accom- 
pany coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional office  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
**short.'» 


DE  Mauks 

DrsiGNS 
Copyrights  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 

. "-T  is  probably  patentab*       '^ 

Hlyoonfldentlal.  HAND 

sent  free.  Old 


immunioa* 


invention  is  probably  patent)  

tions  strictly  oonfldentfia.  HANDBOOK  on  Patento 

lent  free.  Oldest  Affennr  for  iinnni^ti 

Patents 
ipeciol  fiotlcs. 


Oldest  agency  for  secartng  agents, 
taken  throuffh  Mann  ft  C^>eoelT4 
Ics,  wlthoat  oharge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jhtericait 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  I^aivrost  elr- 
enlation  of  any  sclenttflo  loamal.  Terms,  $8  a 
l?fir.v!2?^5»<>2">^  W.  Bold  byall  newsdealers. 
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Tel.,  5499  Sprins 


Pritdential  Tobacco  O 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

UNION  MADE 
LITTLE  CIGARS , , 
AND  CIGARETTES 


A.  SCHRIER         liv.«^ 

I.  w.  schenker;"**^ 


133-13?  Mulberry  St>. 


NEW  YORK 


•H"H  I  iri'lMtt  t  I  t  I .r.H..|..H..t..H. |..H..|..i"H"l"l"M I'.t  1 .1  t  Iit..H''M  1  I  I  I'l'l-M' 


;«»¥V»¥»»V»»»¥V¥»V¥VVTVVVVVV¥****<[***********0*l>****»»j: 


ClOAREnE  &  TOBACCO  CO. 

2»7  Howard  St« 
NBW  YORK   CITY 


The  Home  Cigarettes 

WITH  MOUTHPIECE 

TEN   FOR   5    CENTS 

Diplomat  Cigarettes 

TEN    FOR    10    CENTS 


>• 
>• 
>► 
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"Bull  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 

PLUG  TWIST 

i-I-I    !    I    !    I  ■InI»InI■aMI■■^■IMInIMIMI„H.IMH^■^■I■^H"I»I^a■a^^^^I^^I^a^^I^^I^a^^I^^I^^I"^a^^^ 


I  fe'nZ'"'^  PLUG  TWIST  '^T'^  1 


CHEW 


Blue  Moon 

TOBACCO 


UNION  MADE 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


Blanafactared  in  Ondnnod 


GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


^>^'=^  '^v. 


''^.  M.^; 


TO  TMe  PUBUtCCl 

m  Totnt  oBocsB  rot  tw 

tTAJt? 

rON  ALL  CANNED  GOOOti 

'non-poisonous. 

But  Ve  Otb«r.  > 

MAOI  BV  UNION  HANO0W 
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Tel..  5499  ^rins 


Prudential  Tobacco  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OP 

UNION  MADE 
LITTLE  CIGARS , . 
AND  CIGARETTES 


A.  SCHRIER         1 !»-«,». 
I.  W.  SCHENKER.  I  "**"*• 

I    133-13?  Mulberry  St..  NEW  YORK    { 


■icyyyvv<>yvvy»»v»»»VVV»»¥¥»»»»<[**»»*00<>**************** 


■  c  ■ 

•  ( 

•  ( 
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CIOAREHE  &  TOBACCO  CO. 

2»7  Howard  St. 
N^W  YORK  CITY 


The  Home  Cigarettes 

WITH   MOUTHPIECE 

i  TEN   FOR    5    CENTS 

Diplomat  Cigarettes 

:J  TEN    FOR    10    CENTS 

yYYYYYYYYYYYYVV¥¥¥¥¥¥¥»><'***^'^*  ¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥^¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


K 


^  '^^i^*^ 


TWO  NBW  BRANDS 
TWO  GREAT  F^jQHTERS 

(Iti  a  class  by  themselves*) 

ARROW  HEAD 

(2  X  i2~i6  oz.  and  3  X  ia-8  oz.) 
DSUGBTFUX,  TO  CHICW.         BHAUTIFUL  TO  SES. 

UNION  STANDARD 

{3  X  12-14  oz,  3  space) 
Chewer  gets  4^  03c.  for  jo  cents. 

The  Vttkm  of  SMU^  Workmen  und  the  Best  MateHal 
/Haney  jan  Buy  Produce  Them, 

Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Co. 

LOUISVILLCt  KY« 


4« 


BLUE  HEN 


ft 


Ha^h  gra^e  thcw  at  a  popular 
pric<,  \mr%p  packaf « tor  5  cetits* 


V^iUifiiic  ftrtiMmntM  given   In    *   v^7j.'UTa9 
Hr  the  frootM  of  dtt-  paLkaga, 


Ttie  J.  p.  Ml  Tobacco  Co* 

TOLEDO.  QHIO« 


Wear  DiicQ  sump  Stois. 

Voiif  iiboc  BtaI^-  out 
and  wiLi^givtt  fan  WfiaT 

Union  Hw  tiiould  inflvietiGt  ibo^dMltiv 
in  the  inteftat  of  Union  SlmiMrtet. 

f^ockarg:eot*  ra^nitf  for  the  Umom  StM^, 
Send/of  i%si  p//9il&nts. 

9iLti9cnbe  kr  Uie  Oiuon  Boot  cad  OtaiwacfeHi 
9*  ceot*  pet  9«tf . 

600T  AW  saa  wimu  amoM. 

N«.  ^4  tLBJlNT  •UILOIW.  IKKfOM.  MASI. 


STR.ONGHOLD 


STRONG 


HOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 

Scotten  Dillon  Company 


"Don't  Swanow  tbe  Bail" 

VSrtien  a.  Dealer  or  Agent 
Tells  You  That 


BACCO 


Is  Utilon-macie   ^A^-ltlnoiit  tine  Blue  Letbel. 

For  mn  is  NONE  STRICTLY  UNION  withoit  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  luteniatioiial 

Uiiloti. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Recognizes  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


As  the  CkHy  Proof  of  Tobacco  being    STRICTLY  UNION  MADE. 

All  Unions  have  resolved  to  demand  the  Blue  Label  on  all  Tobacco 
they  buy.     Plenty  in  the  Market.     Your  dealer  can  get  it. 

DONT  BE  rOOLEDI  LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABELI 

AH  Pair  and  Umon-made  Tobacco  Bearsthe  Union  Label.    M^BUT  NO  OTHHSL, 


#9««#4l  mmttrt^mn  m.  ar*   «•<.  ^«Wf«w(h.%(U  ■¥• 


JOBSON  PRINTING  ft  MFG.  CO. 


HILL8TREEr,CL«N.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Bash.  Dobiihobfb&,  Prealdeiit 
PBTB&  DoBRHOBFBB.,  Vice-Presideiit. 


Sdw.  J.  CoQOBaBAi.L,  Treuorer. 
C  W.  DbPauw,  SecreUiy. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works 


LiOuisviliIje:.  kt» 


lndependent»  Uniori  Fa<:tory» 
WlNEBERRY^AGs  good 

FOR 
PRESENTS 


PRICE  a  CENTS 


n6e 

UNION  LABEL 

ii\d\iced  a.  tria.! 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

QPe  ii4kc  nanv  otber  BratOi 
equally  GOOD 

Aak  for  Samples 


r 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  "  EDEN  **  Cube  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  yon. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 
Globe,   High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,.  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,  D.  T.  C. 

PL.U08 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  8now 
Apple,  High  Court,  £den.  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

8MOKIN08 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flalce 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Piclcaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Glebe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jacic  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
TIge 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 

Puq 

Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co* 

Mant&factt&rers,       Detroitp  MicK.pU*  S«  A* 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smoking. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  Ac. 


Pride  of  Richmond, 
Belie  of  New  Eii|:tand, 
Ridnnond  Best  Nayy* 
LwQiry,  Fair  Play  and 


Chewlngr  Plu^r. 

Lanis  Natural  Leaf, 
Milk  Maid, 
Base  Ball. 


Cat  Plus.       Granulated  Smoking. 

Uniform,        Fruits  and  Flowers, 
RifhtGood,   Queen  of  Virginia. 
Sensible  Sliced.  Etc 


Double  Track  Cut  and  Dry  Smokini;. 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET     ON  THE  SQUARE    G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK     CUP     DAY'S  WORK 


NORTH  STAR  "-^ 


HARPOON  ^«""*" 


and  Smoke 


Smoking 

UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co* 

IncorporaM  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
\CIGARETTES\ 

NONE  "BETTER 


p.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

87-89  E,  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


«>«4 


1 


^be  ZDobacco  TKHorkcr. 


Coutsmlle,  Kg. 
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Bntered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  as 
second  class  matter. 


Subscription,  Firrv  Cents  Pbr  Ybar 


Advertising  rates  made  known  upon  application 


THE  LABOR  PRESS. 


By  Rev.  Chaklbs  Stblzle. 


Somebody  recently  said  that  the  aver- 
age workingtnan  reads  his  labor  paper 
as  the  early  Christians  read  their  New 
Testament.  However  that  may  be,  a 
practical  advertising  manager  insists 
that  as  an  advertising  medium  a  labor 
paper  is  fnlly  ten  times  as  valuable  as 
the  ordinary  daily  paper. 

The  average  labor  union  man  reads 
not  only  his  trade  journal  which  deals 
with  the  affairs  of  his  craft,  but  also  re- 
ceives the'  local  paper,  which  seeks  to 
keep  him  informed  with  reference  to  the 
doings  of  organized  labor  in  the  town 
in  which  he  lives.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
nearly  every  trades  unionist  reads  some 
kind  of  a  labor  paper,  which  he  in  many 
cases  passes  on  to  his  fellow  workmen 
who  are  not  in  the  union,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  also  read  by  the  members  of 
his  own  family.  It  has  been  estimate<l 
that  the  labor  press  has  a  constituency  of 
about  ten  millions,  which  includes  the 
persons  in  the  homes  of  the  subscribers. 
Prom  the  professional  advertising  man's 
view-point,  this  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, as  there  are  about  three  million 
trades  unionists  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  most  of  the  trades  papers,  at  any 
rate,  being  distributed  in  both  countries. 
The  labor  press  does  not  always  offer  a 
life  of  ease  and  comfort,  even  aside  from 
the  trials  that  are  peculiar  to  editors. 


As  a  class,  labor  editors  are  honest,  in 
spite  of  the  temptation  to  "graft,"  which 
comes  to  nearly  every  labor  editor  from 
employers,  politicians,  and  ambitious 
**  labor  leaders."  That  they  withstand 
this  temptation  is  to  their  credit,  for  the 
salaries  paid  them  are,  as  a  rule,  pitifully 
small.  One  of  the  brightest  and  best  in- ' 
formed  editors  in  this  country  receives 
only  fifteen  dollars  per  week  for  his 
services.  They  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
formed on  trade  conditions  and  to  tell 
about  these  things  in  the  language  of  the 
man  in  the  shop.  And  most  of  them  do 
it  well. 

The  disposition  to  present  the  view  of 
the  employing  class  in  the  labor  press  is 
a  source  of  constant  surprise.  Compared 
with  the  organs  of  the  employers'  asso- 
ciations, labor  papers  are  unusually  fair 
in  their  treatment  of  the  labor  question. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
rarely  does  there  appear  an  article  which 
one  might  call  radical.  The  conserva- 
tism and  the  restraint  of  these  working- 
men  is  most  admirable. 

Constantly  there  is  the  appeal  for 
temperate  living.  Corruption  in  labor 
circles  is  unmercifully  scored.  High 
ideals  in  the  home  and  in  family  life  are 
insistently  presented.  The  appeal  to  the 
heart,  in  editorial,  in  story,  in  illustra- 
tion and  in  news  item,  is  found  in  nearly 
every  issue. 

The  trade  journals  in  almost  every 
instance  give  considerable  space  to  purely 
technical  matters,  thus  supplying  a 
course  in  technology  which  must  be  of 
great  value  to  the  mechanics  and  espec- 
ially to  the  apprentices  in  the  trade.  In- 
deed, many  of  these  journals  are  of  th^ 
highbest  type  in  both  matter  and  in 
general  make  up,  comparing  favorably 
with  the  average  monthly  magszine  sold 
on  the  news  stands. 

As  a  rule  the  attitude  of  the  labor  press 
toward  the  employer  is  fair  and  reason- 
able. There  is  a  disposition  to  regard  him 
as  a  friend.    But  towsrd  the  man  who 
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opposes  organized  labor  through  an  em- 
ployers* association  or  a  citizens'  alliance, 
with  a  determination  to  crush  it  out, 
there  is  always  the  strongest  feeling  of 
resentment  and  bitterness.  There  is  no 
class  of  men— not  even  the  "scabs" 
whom  they  employ — who  are  more  sin- 
cerely hated  and  more  persistently  ridi- 
culed. There  is,  however,  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  advocate  the  use 
of  violence  in  dealing  with  them. . 

The  labor  press  suffers,  as  does  every 
other  part  of  the  labor  movement,  in 
that  many  of  the  men  who  are  developed 
in  the  ranks  soon  find  other  and  more 
remunerative  emplo3rment,  where  the 
responsibility  is.  not  so  great  and  where 
the  criticism  is  not  so  severe.  Some  of 
them  become  labor  editors  on  daily 
papers,  others  go  into  the  professions, 
some  become  politicians,  many  enter 
upon  a  business  career,  while  still  others 
are  engaged  by  large  employers  to 
handle  for  them  the  labor  problem  as  it 
exists  in  their  plants.     The  Outlook, 


QOAT   IS  A  TOBACCO  CHEWER. 


According  to  the  Story  of  a  Southern 
Lumberman. 


SPENCER  WRIGHT,  connected  with 
a  large  lumber  mill  in  Calcasieu 
Parish,  was  in  the  city  this  week  on  a 
short  business  trip  and  while  conversing 
with  a  party  of  friends  gathered  at  a 
downtown  cafe  table,  upheld  the  goat  as 
the  champion  tobacco  chewer  of  the 
country,  and  to  make  good  his  argument 
told  about  what  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
contest  on  record. 

•'There's  a  black  named  Watkins,"  Mr. 
White  began  his  story,  ''living  no  great 
distance  from  Lake  Charles,  who  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  goat — an  ordinary 
William  goat  —  vulgarly  termed  billy 
goat,  and  that  same  goat,  I  do  believe, 
could  eat  a  whole  warehouseful  of  to- 
bacco and  not  half  tr> ,  either. 

"It  was  only  last  May  that  I  saw  Ben 
— that's  the  name  Watkins  gave  his  goat 
— at  the  tobacco  chewing  game,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  right  now  that  I  was 
pretty  nearly  knocked  silly  with  aston- 
shment.  You  know  that  old  goat,  his 
thin,  solemn   face   and  his  great  long 


whiskers  giving  him  the  air  of  a  patri- 
arch, was  quite  a  familiar  figure  about 
our  mill  on  the  Sabine  river,  and  I  first 
took  note  of  him  because  of  his  pure  and 
unadulterated  cheek.  He*d  go  and  come 
when  he  ple'»sed,  no  place  was  sacred  to 
him,  and  the  big  sign  'Private!'  on  the 
glass  door  of  the  manager's  o£Sce  might 
have  read  to  him,  'Enter,  please,  and 
make  yourself  at  home.*  for  all  the  re- 
spect he  showed  to  it. 

HBItPSD  HIMSKIrF  TO  TOBACCO. 

"But  nobody  said  Ben  nay,  the  men 
around  the  mill  rather  liked  him,  and 
even  the  boss  stood  for  the  invasion  of 
his  sanctum.  Ben  early  learned  to  affect 
my  office  because  I  generally  keep  a  jar 
of  loose  tobccco  for  my  pipe  on  my  desk, 
and  whenever  Ben  wanted  a  chew, which 
was  quite  often,  he'd  reach  up  and  help 
himself.  Do  goats  chew  tobacco?  What? 
Why,  they  love  the  weed  more  than 
King  James  did,  after  Walter  Raleigh 
had  taught  him  how  to  smoke  and  chew! 
No,  they  don't  bum  cigarettes  up,  they 
eat  'em,  paper  and  all,  for  the  sake  of 
the  tobaccp,  and  had  you  seen  Ben— well, 
you'd  have  agreed  with  me  that  he  was 
the  champion  of  his  class. 

"Ben's  weakness  for  tobacco  appeared 
to  amuse  the  laboring  force  at  the  mill 
a  whole  lot;  they  couldn't  understand 
how  it  was  that  a  goat  loved  tobacco 
and  just  to  play  a  joke  on  the  goat  they 
gave  him  several  plugs  of  the  strongest 
kind  of  weed,  such  stuff  as  is  generally 
labeled '  Workingman's  Pride,  'or  'Sailors' 
Delight,  but  Ben,  he  didn't  get  sick- 
gobbled  the  brown  slabs  up  and  whisked 
his  stub  tail  contentedly  as  though  ask- 
ing for  more. 

*'One  of  the  sawyers  at  the  mill  was 
a  big  Scandinavian  called  Andress,  or 
something  that  sounded  like  that,  and 
Andress,  I  might  say,  before  the  coming 
of  the  goat  was  the  cock  of  the  walk  as 
the  big  tobacco  chewer.  Andress  chewed 
plug  cut,  cross  cut,  long  cut,  cigars  and 
pipe  ashes;  he  had  tobacco  in  his  mouth 
from  morning  to  night,  kept  the  quid 
stowed  away  in  the  hollow  of  his  cheek 
when  eating,  and  half  the  time  went  to 
bed  with  it  still  in  his  jaws.  Andress 
liked  notoriety,  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
his  vanity  to  hear  the  men  speak  of  him 
as  the  greatest  tobacco  chewer  they  had 
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ever  seen,  so  you  will  readily  appreciate 
that  when  Ben  came  on  the  scene  An- 
dress  was  not  tickled  to  death. 

PI^ANNBD  CHEWING  CONTEST. 

**  *  Dat  got*  him  bane  one  fule  to  chew 
**bac"  with  me;  I  bane  could  beat  him 
much/  Andress  said  one  evening  when 
the  boys  up  at  the  commissary  began  to 
tease  him  about  Ben  taking  his  laurels. 
The  paymaster,  who  could  always  see  the 
.  chance  for  a  joke,  heard  the  remark  and 
the  happy  thought  occurred  to  him  to 
have  a  tobacco-chewing  contest  between 
Andress  and  the  goat.  Andress,  when 
the  proposiiion  was  made  to  him,  seemed 
to  swell  up  with  importance.  Would  he 
chew  tobacco  against  the  old,  measly 
goat?  Why,  sure,  he  would,  and  glad  to 
do  it,  too:  and  as  for  the  goat,  why  he*d 
'a'  been  willing  if  it  was  a  tin  can  chew- 
ing contest. 

**The  match  was  arranged  for  a  Sunday, 
when  all  the  men  were  off  and  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  fun,  and  the  ring  for 
the  queer  combat  was  pitched  down  in 
front  of  the  company  store.  Two  big 
jars,  each  filled  with  loose  tobacco, 
were  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  center 
of  the  space  roped  off  and  the  pay- 
master and  myself  were  presented  to  act 
as  judges. 

**Betting  was  lively  on  the  contest,  and 
as  the  goat's  full  powers  were  slill  only 
a  matter  a  guesswork  the  man  was  the 
favorite.  Well,  ^t  was  lo  o'clock  on  a 
bright  Sabbath  morning  when  the  jars 
of  tobacco  were  set  out  in  |he  inclosed 
space  and  Andress  and  the  goat  were 
placed  in  the  ring.  Andress,  the  better 
to  fit  himself  for  the  game,  had  abstained 
from  tobacco  for  a  whole  day,  and  he 
smiled  disdainfully  as  his  blue  eyes 
rested  on  the  goat,  which  was  stretch- 
ing and  straining  on  a  rope  held  in  his 
master's  hand  and  at  the  edge  of  the  ring 
in  an  endeavor  to  get  at  what  was  to  him 
prize  breakfast  food. 

BEGAN  TO  CHEW. 

**The  two  champions  entered  the  ring, 
Andress  getting  in  unassisted  and  Ben 
being  lifted  over  the  ropes.  Andress 
squatted  down  alongside  his  jar,  dug  in 
a  hamlike  fist  and  drew  out  enough  loose 
tobacco  to  fill  a  pound  paper  sack.  He 
quickly  worked  the  stringy  stuff  into  a 


huge  quid,  shoved  it  into  his  mouth  and 
began  to  move  his  jaws  violently. 

**The  goat  pursued  quite  a  diflferent 
course;  he  loped  to  his  jar,  introduced 
his  mouth  to  the  wide-open  neck  and 
started  in,  not  to  chew  the  tobacco,  but 
to  eat  it.  Before  Andress  had  reduced 
his  first  moutnful  to  pulp  Ben  was  lead- 
ing handsomely,  and  Andress,  in  a  mad 
endeavor  to  regain  lost  ground  and  avert 
such  calamity  as  being  beaten  by  a  goat, 
took  out  the  tobacco  with  both  hands, 
put  it  into  his  mouth  and  swallowed  it  as 
fast  as  he  could,  just  as  the  goat  was 
doing.  But  goats  are  queerly  consti- 
tuted; their  stomachs  are  made  to  stand 
anything  from  a  cream  puff  to  a  colored 
supplement  and,  while  Ben  got  on  fam- 
ously on  the  tobacco  diet,  poor  Andress 
soon  began  to  show  the  effects  of  his 
overeating.  First  the  big  Scandinavian's 
face  lost  its  rudy  hue  and  turned  sickly 
yellow;  his  hands,  still  conveying  the 
tobacco  to  his  mouth,  took  to  shaking 
and  trembling  and  at  last,  with  a  great 
cry  of  *0h,  I  bane  so  sick!'  he  turned 
away  fron;  thejar,  struggled  to  his  feet 
staggered  about  like  a  drunken  man  and 
then  dropped  to  his  hands  and  knees. 
Andress  certainly  was  sick,  and  while  he 
was  in  his  greatest  agony  the  goat,  hav- 
ing finished  all  his  own  tobacco,  was  de- 
vouring greedily  the  little  that  still  re- 
mained in  Andress'  jar. 

''Andress  was  laid  up  for  ten  days  and 
at  one  time  the  company  doctor  thought 
that  he  would  die  of  nicotine  poisoning. 
He  was  a  big,  strong  man,  though,  and 
recovered,  but  never  from  that  day  to 
this  has  he  touched  tobacco,  the  sight  of 
it  making  him  sick. 

**What  happened  to  the  goat?  Why, 
nothing  at  all.  He  was  about  the  next 
day  as  chipper  as  ever  and^eady  to  eat 
another  jar  of  tobacco." 


Wages  the  Real  Reason. 
Twenty-two  merchants  of  Toledo,  O., 
were  brought  into  the  police  court  one 
day  recently  and  fined  $20  each  for  vio- 
lating the  state  child  labor  laws.  The 
attorneys  for  the  defense  claimed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  cash  girls  and 
bundle  wrappers  above  the  age  limit.  Of 
course  he  meant  that  young  men  and 
young  women  couldn't  be  secured  at  the 
small  wages  paid  to  the  children. 
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WOMAN'S  PART. 


When,  from  the  savage,  primal  man 

Evolved  a  little  higher, 
By  accident  he  wrought  a  plan 

Of  generating  fire ; 
And  when  communal  food  to  find 

These  men  in  groups  would  go, 
They  left  the  women-folk  behind 

To  keep  the  fires  aglow. 

And  this,  through  all  time's  age-long 
flight, 

Has  been  the  woman's  part — 
To  keep  the  fires  of  hope  alight 

Within  the  human  heart : 
And  she  shall  feed  the  holy  flame 

Of  discontent  until 
The  workers  of  the  world  proclaim 

The  triumph  of  their  WILL ! 

—TotnSelby. 


WHAT  TRUSTS  CONTROL. 


THB  envy  of  all  pooled  industries  in 
Europe  ( which  is  beginning  to  adopt 
American  methods  of  centralizing  capi- 
tal), American  trusts  have  reached  a 
point  where,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  future  development  will  be 
slight  in  proportion  to  the  great  growth 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

Today  the  consolidations  number  183. 
These  control  an  aggregate  of  2,203 
plants,  and  extend  to  almost  every  line 
of  industry.  Fifty  per  cent  were  char- 
tered prior  to  1900,  and  almost  the  entire 
number  are  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey. 

Of  the  combinations,  23  are  engaged 
in  producing  articles  of  food,  their  total 
output  being  over  $400,000,000.  The 
list  includes  such  corporations  as  the 
National  Biscuit  Company,  American 
Sugar  Company  and  the  California  Fruit 
Canners  Association .  The  number  of  re- 
porting plants  in  this  industry  is  277,  and 
the  capital  invested — by  which  is  meant 
land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  imple- 
ments and  sundries — is  $327,000,000. 

Twenty-nine  combinations  control  the 
production  of  beer,  liquors  and  bever- 
ages. The  total  output  reaches  $127,- 
000,000  from  236  plants,  while  the  capital 
is  $170,000,000. 

The  textile  industry  is  a  combination 
of    nine    corporations,    controlling    72 


plants,  and  capitalized  at  $92,000,000. 
Lumber  is  in  the  hands  of  18  combina- 
tions, with  65  working, plants,  and  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  $25,000,000.  Leather, 
better  centralized,  has  100  plants,  con- 
trolled by  six  combinations,  and  the 
capitol  is  $63,000,000.  Eight  firms  teke 
care  of  the  country's  paper  making  in 
119  plants,  and  with  a  capital  of  $59,- 
000,000. 

Coming  to  chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, 287  plants,  with  a  capital  of  $187,- 
000,000,  yield  the  national  output 
through  19  combinations. 

Under  the  division  of  metals  and  metal 
products  other  than  iron  and  steel  are 
included  the  output  of  the  Amalgamated 
company,  a  brass  company,  a  shot  and 
lead  company,  a  smelting  and  refining 
company,  a  metal,  a  lead  and  zinc  com- 
pany. In  all,  outside  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  with  its  billion 
dollars  of  capital,  there  are  i6  combina- 
tions dealing  in  metal,  with  94  plants, 
and  a  capital  of  $120,000,000. 

The  tobacco  output  of  the  country  is 
in  the  ^ands  of  five  combinations,  whose 
41  plants  are  capitalized  at  $i6,ooo,coo. 

Six  combinations  control  the  manu- 
facture of  vehicles  in  66  plants.  Besides 
these,  thre  are  30  miscellaneous  trusts, 
operating  120  plants  and  employing  $45,- 
000  000. 

The  total  of  183  trusts  have  a  capital- 
ization of  $3,569,615,800.  The  value  of 
the  land,  buildings  and  other  assets  up- 
on which  the  capitalization  is  based  was 
$1,458,522,573.  This  figure  excludes  the 
value  of  property  of  two  constituent 
companies  in  the  steel  corporation.  In 
other  words,  the  real  value  of  the  various 
plants  is  about  41  per  cent  of  the  total 
stock  and  bond  issues. 

Since  the  market  prices  of  the  indus- 
trial stocks,  exclusive  of  Standard  Oil 
and  Philadelphia  Car,  which  are  ex- 
ceptional, average  61.8,  the  public  has 
practically  discounted  the  face  value  of 
the  stock  issues  of  the  trusts  by  the 
enormous  figure  of  $956,809,718. 

There  are  States  which  practically 
offer  special  attractions  as  the  home  of 
these  combinations,  for  358  plants  are 
located  in  Pennsylvania,  227  in  New 
York,  225  in  Ohio,  163  in  Illinois,  123  in 
Massachusetts  and  100  in  Indiana. 
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Somp  Pleasing  Acknowlodgoments  from  our  Frionds. 

Received  your  calendar  to-day  for  which  please  accept  the  thanks  of  Honyton 
Typographical  Union  No.  596.    It  is  a  good  '*ad"  for  the  Union  Label. 
Yours  fraternally,  Alex.  Morbll,  Sec'y, 

Honyton  Typographical  Union  No.  596,  Houyton,  Mich, 


Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union  calendar  for    1907   received.    Accept 
thanks  from  Local  491  of  Cigar  Makers'  Union. 

Fraternally,  Arvii,  E.  Whitmarsh,  Fin.  Sec'y, 

Cigar  Makers'  Local  Union  No.  491,  Huron  S.  Dak. 


I  can  use  about  100  of  your  new  calendars  in  helping  the  cause  of  the  sale  of 
Union  Made  tobacco  here.  There  has  been  much  done  here  in  the  past  year  for  the 
Label  and  trust  it  will  continue.    Fraternally,  Jambs  Bracby,  Northfield,  Vt. 


In  behalf  of  Bakers  Local  No.  235, 1  thank  you  for  the  very  beautiful  calendar 
received  to-day.    Wishing  you  all  Christmas  Joys  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  R.  F.  Stephenson,  Sec'y, 

Bakers  and  Confectioners  Local  No.  235,  Springfield,  Mo 


Your  kind  offering  of  the  calendar  arrived  safe  and  on  behalf  of  Local  No.  102 
I.  M.  U.,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  same,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  one  for 
the  walls  of  my  own  home  if  I  am  not  asking  too  much.    As  ever,  I  remain, 

Gbo.  Thonbung,  Waltham,  Mass. 


I  herewith  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  handsome  calendar  sect  to  me,  issued 
by  the  Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union.  I  hereby  extend  my  thanks  for  your 
courtesy,  and  assure  you  that  your  kindness  is  highly  appreciated.  By  the  way, 
Bro.  Evans,  your  name  has  a  remarkably  Welsh-like  appearance,  and  so  I  take  it 
that  you  are  either  a  Welshman  or  the  son  of  a  Welshman.  I  myself  am  Welsh,  and 
those  old  country  looking  names  always  appeal  to  me.  Again  thanking  you  and 
wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  remain, 

Fraternally  yours,  D.  L.  Adams,  Rec.  Sec'y, 

Int.  B.  of  Blacksmiths,  Local  No.  79,  Bloomington,  111. 


Having  received  one  of  your  calendars  through  the  mail  of  late,  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  can  send  me  three  more.  Enclosed  find  postage  for  same.  Thanking 
you  for  same,  I  remain.  Yours  respectfully,  A.  F.  DbLbo,  Sec'y-Treas. , 

J.  B.  I.  U.  No.  162,  Orange,  N.  J. 


I,  as  a  Secretary  of  Local  No.  442,  would  like  to  ask  from  yoiir  local  another 
calendar  for  myself,  in  my  own  home,    I  had  to  take  the  one  you  sent  to  me  before 
and  put  it  in  the  hall.     I  think  that  it  is  all  right  and  would  like  to  have  one,  and 
if  you  send  me  one  I  would  like  to  send  you  the  stamps  for  it  if  you  send  it  to  me. 
Yours  truly,  Ed.  Haak,  Sec'y-Treas., 

Int.  B.  of  Teamsters,  Local  No.  442,  Madison,  Wis. 


I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  calendar  for  1907,  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union.  I  appreciate  it  very  much,  and  it  is  the  most  attractive  of  all  that  I  have 
received  for  the  year.  Will  you  kindly  send  me  one  more  for  a  friend?  Hoping  you 
a  Happy  New  Year  and  best  return  for  same,  I  am. 

Fraternally  yours,     L.  N.  Johnson,  Aurora,  111. 

Kindly  mail  to  this  office,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  a  half  dozen  Tobacco 
Workers'  Blue  Label  calendars.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion, I  am,  Fraternally  yours,  A.  E.  Ireland,  Pres't, 

Iron  Cily  Trades  Council,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Correspondents  will  please  write  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  Address  all  matter  tor  pub- 
lication to 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS,     -     Editor. 

Rooms  66-56  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg., 
Third  and  Main  Streets,     -      Louisville,  Ky. 

The  publisher  reserves  the  right  to  reject  or 
revoke  advertising  contracts  at  any  time. 

IIVTERIVATIOIVAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Henry  Fischer President 

55-56  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  I^uisville,  Ky. 

Anthony  McAndrews First  Vice-President 

440  Pioneer  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  R.  Walden Second  Vice-President 

2020  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Charles  I^avoie Third  Vice-President 

194  Parliament  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Robert  Fox Fourth  Vice-President 

610  Hughes  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  Ruckbrt,  Jr Fifth  Vice-President 

9^5  Terpsichore  St.,  New  Orleans,  I,a. 

W.  S.  Thomas Sixth  Vice-President 

General  Delivery,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

E.  Lewis  Evans Secretary-Treasurer 

55-56  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  I/)uisville,  Ky. 

SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 

iimMESWDiaaRS^^gllfe^lNTERIIimOHAL  { 

*^M!F^^k  mm. 

^^ 

■  MMHEC -re  UkW. 

is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  virhether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  v^rithout  it. 


buy  it.    The  resnlt  of  the  consultation 
would  make  interesting  reading. 


€5itoriaI. 


Remember  the  Blue  Label  and  you 
will  be  all  right.  The  Union  product 
bears  the  Union  Label. 


The  Label,  the  Label,  the  Blue  Label. 
Always  remember,  and  ne\er  forget,  the 
Blue  Union  Label  on  the  tobacco  you 
buy. 

Organized  labor  has  sent  "Red  Devil'* 
scrap  tobacco  to  the  Emergency  Hospital 
for  repairs  since  it  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Trust  minus  the  Blue 
Label.      

There  is  just  now  a  consultation  of  wise 
men  and  physicians  as  to  how  to  sew  up 
the  tattered  remains  of  the  once  large 
business  that  the  *'Day  and  Night'*  scrap 
tobacco  had  when  union  people  used  to 


What  organized  labor  did  to  the  brands 
of  scrap  tobacco,  **Eed  Devil,"  **Red 
Horse,"  **Sea  Lion"  and  **Day  and 
Night"  in  a  short  time  was  a  plenty. 
Just  another  push  or  two,  boys,  then  a 
splash.        

After  many  futile  efforts  to  effect  an 
organization  of  the  Street  Car  employes 
in  Louisville,  success  has  at  last  rewarded 
the  persistent  efforts  in  this  direction. 
The  Lotiisville  Railway  Co.  has  hitherto 
been  successful  in  landing  a  bomb  of 
destruction  into  the  ranks  of  Local  Di- 
visions that  have  been  started,  but  this 
time  the  recruiting  was  too  quick  for 
them,  and-their  shells  failed  of  explosive 
power  and  proved  to  be  harmless.  The 
union  has  at  last  been  safely  launched^ 
and  is  one  of  the  kind  that  will  withstand 
some  bombarding  from  destructive  forces. 
They  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  fairly 
good  agreement  for  a  starter,  having 
practically  secured  recognition  from  the 
company.  It  now  depends  upon  the 
membership  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tion that  has  been  laid.  With  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  conservative  management 
the  Louisville  Division  has  before  them 
a  bright  future.  Success  to  them  in  their 
last  effort. 


For  an  enlightened,  intelligent  people 
we  are  in  sad  disgrace  with  the  employ- 
ment of  child  labor.  We  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  ourselves  to  have 
allowed  it  to  reach  its  present  cone  ition, 
but  are  we?  Some  of  us  are,  but  the 
greed  that  dominates  our  money  grab- 
bing blinds  so  many  that  the  cruelty  of 
the  practice  is  pressed  back  into  the 
gloom.  Weak  search  lights  and  suns 
and  moons  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
shed  sufficient  illumination  to  present  it 
to  the  public  eye  in  true  unvarnished 
form.  This  evil,  like  many  others,  will 
take  an  earthquake  or  a  revolution  to 
attract  from  the  public  sufficient  force  to 
root  it  out.  The  able  championship  of 
the  trade  unions  for  this  reform  will 
never  let  up  until  it  is  brought  about. 
In  the  darkness  we  see  the  feeble  fires 
of  other  forces  being  kindled. 


*3BaB?r«ivTifiaMW«r«^ 


TWO  NSW  BRANDS 
TWO  QR£A  T  ^/QHTERS 

(In  a  class  by  themselves.) 

ARROW  HEAD 

{2  X  12-16  oz.  and  2  x  ia-8  cxz,) 

DRUGHTFXTt.  TO  CHEW.  BEAUTlFUt^  TO  SES. 

UNION  STANDARD 

(3  X  12-14  ^*  3  space) 
Cbewcr  gets  4^  oz.  for  10  cents. 

ne  Valaa  of  SkHi^a  Workmen  and  the  Best  Matertat 
IHtmey  Jao  Buy  Produce  Tbem^ 

Nail  &  WiJIiains  Tobacco  Co. 

LOUISVILLE  KY. 

IMKW  AND  tNO^P^NDCHT 


•BLUE  HEN" 


High  grade  chew  nt  &  populmr 
price,  large  packmgc  tut  $  ceatm. 


VmtifmbiB  prmMwUM  given  In  tMChmngm 


The  J.  h  Zatun  Tobacco  Ca 

TOLEDO,  OHIO, 


leuDoioDStuspSbais. 

Vour  S^o^  Dejilcr  out 

Unloo  Mm tboatd  (ndnrttce  ahimdutlmn 
la  til e  interest  of  UoIqii  SfoMHtorkiimt 

'        ;  y  Al*^  ^t9  €JtautM, 
(he  UmiamStttm^, 

IMMIT  AW  SMC  WOnaS  VHOK 

Hit.  434  KLBAMT  BUtLDIMC.      *       fttKHlH,  tlASt^ 


STRONGHOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 

Scotten  Dillon  Company 


"Don't  Swanow  tbe  Bait" 

Wtien  a.  Dealer  or  Agent 
Tells  You  Xhat 


BACCO 


I©  Utalon-made  %?vittiotat  tlie  Blue  Leibel. 

Far  fheK  is  NONE  STRICTLY  UNION  wUhmrf  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  lutematioiial 

Uiiioti. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Recognizes  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


As  the  Oily  Proof  of  Tobacco  being   STRICTLY  UNION  MADE. 

All  Unions  have  resolved  to  demand  the  Blue  Label  on  all  Tobacco 
they  buy.     Plenty  in  the  Market,     Your  dealer  can  get  it. 

DONnr  BE  FOOLEDI    LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  UUBELZ 

AU  Bair  and  Union-itiade  Tobacco  Bears  the  Union  Label.    M^BUY  KO  OTHBSL 


PU BUSHED  MONTHL.Y. 


ClK 


Tobacco 


Ulorker. 


Vol  It 


March  tgo?. 


No.  3 


■  LU"-.JJ   ■■ 

—  ^""^  \mmm. 


'     1 : 


mum. 


Cobacco  XDotktis  -5nternaiioual  Union. 


L^UtSVII.L.K,  KY. 


JOBSON  PRINTING  ft  MFG.  CO. 


HlllSTIIEET,ftLftN.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Bash.  Dobiihobfb&,  Preaident 
Pbtxr  X>obrhobfb&,  Vice-President. 


Sdw.  J.  CoooBSBAXX,  Treuorer. 
C  W.  1>bPavw,  Secretary. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works 

lAyUISVTLiLiEit  "KYt 

Independent,  Union  Factory, 


Dl 


WINEBERRY^AGs  good 

B-D 

DIPPER 


FOR 
PRESENTS 


Jrf^^^^^Wm^^^iWWiVW^iMWiWlWd^^^^rfWiftl^iMWrft^g^^^lffrf^^lWiW^^ 


PRICe  a  CENTS 


UNION  LAB£L 

ii\d\iced  a.  triCLl 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

QPe  mOit  nanv  otber  Brantfi 
equally  GOOD 

Aak  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  **  EDEN  **  Cube  Cut.    Jnst  out.    It  mil  snit  yoti. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 
Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Exprees,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,   Blue 
Line,  Detroit,.  Feariese,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,  D.  T.  C. 

PL-UQS 

Deimonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  £den.  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Truet?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

8MOKIN08 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flalce 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girf 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Roee 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
TIge 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Puq 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co* 

Manufactt&rers,       Detroitt  MicK^U*  S«  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


^ 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smoking. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  Ac. 


gmokfng  Pliiflr* 

Pride  of  Richmond, 
Belie  of  New  Eni:land, 
Rictafflood  Best  Nayy, 
LwQiry,  Fair  Play  and 


Lams  Natural  Leaf, 
Milk  Maid, 
Base  Ball. 


Cat  Fluff.       Oraniilated  Smoking. 

Uniform,        Fruits  and  Flowers, 
RifhtGood,   Queen  of  Virginia, 
Sensible  Sliced.  Etc 


Double  Track  Cut  and  Dry  Smoking;. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  LABOR. 


THE  light  to  lead  labor's  way  to  sue- 
cess  is  optimism.  In  this  great  work 
of  unifying  millions  of  people  with  a 
well  defined  object  there  is  no  room  or 
time  for  discouragement.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking  accentuates 
every  step  of  progress  Millions  of 
people,  all  nationalities,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages  and  accepted  without 
distinction  as  to  creed,  color  or  sex, 
complex  in  its  infinitesimal  variety  of 
impulse  and  prejudice,  containing  every 
human  emotion  and  carrying  in  each  in- 
dividual mind  that  great  separator  of 
human  kind — selfishness.  To  bring  from 
this  conglomeration  cohesion  of  thought 
and  action  subordinate  to  the  set  rules 
of  organization  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
noblest  and  hardest  tasks  possible  to 
conceive. 

What  the  labor  movement  has  con- 
tributed to  human  happiness  fully  com- 
pensates for  the  sacrifices  made  in  its  be- 
half.  As  in  all  great  reform  movements, 
its  champions  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  hope,  and  with  ceaseless 
energy  and  cheerful  mien  they  apply 
their  lives  to  the  cause. 

Learned  professors  may  criticise  its 
ethics,  book  writers  its  logic  and  courts 
condemn  its  procedure.  Though  it  be 
frowned  upon  from  the  pulpit  and  hailed 
as  un-American  by  elements  in  society 
aiming  for  its  destruction,  it  will  live 
and  have  being  to  fight  for  the  worker's 
rights  as  long  as  men  and  women  are 
underpaid  and  while  there  is  one  child 
in  mine  or  mill  that  should  be  in  school. 
Prosper  it  will  and  make  progress  in  the 
cause  of  labor  until  the  worker's  wrongs 
are  righted,  and  the  college,  the  church, 
the  judiciary  and  the  nice  people  of  so- 
ciety will  take  the  same  position  in  this 
that  history  accords  them  in  all  great  re- . 
forms— as  obstructors  first,  then  follow- 
ers when  the  battie  is  won. 

Organized  labor  is  the  result  of  minds 
applied  to  its  construction  and  is  there- 
fore indestructible  while  men  think,  and 
as  the  units  of  the  mind  force  develop  to 
a  true  conception  of  its  objects,  it  ex- 
pands and  broadens  into  power. 

Strikes,  the  manifestation  of  its  mili- 
tant aspect,  may  be  won  or  lost.    They  . 


are  never  failures.  No  rebellion  against 
injustice  was  ever  a  failure.  They  make 
their  impression  upon  the  epochs  in 
which  they  occur,  and  as  the  movements 
propaganda  marks  indelibly  the  period 
of  its  growth  none  of  its  demonstrations 
are  fruitless. 

Its  endeavor  is  to  give  opportuity  for 
every  man  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is 
in  him,  to  give  security  against  poverty 
and  leisure  time  for  minds  to  be  applied 
to  other  things  than  daily  toil.  That 
man's  lot  which  holds  nothing  but  the 
dreary  monotony  of  manual  toil  and  with 
but  little  hope  for  aught  else  for  his  off- 
spring is  hard  indeed.  What  wonder 
that  drunkenness  and  criminality  exist 
when  the  finer  senses  are  deadened  by 
the  ceaseless  grind  of  long  days  of  labor 
and  cf  a  kind  to  call  for  none  or  but  lit- 
tle of  brain  faculty. 

The  trades,  union  movement  aims  to 
give  the  means  to  every  man  to  develop 
the  latent  talents  of  his  child,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  world  of  literature, 
science  and  mubic  as  well  as  to  the  field 
of  trade  and  common  labor.  It  proposes 
through  its  associated  power  to  take  away 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  that  liberty 
and  independence  promised  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  its  patriot- 
ism is  of  that  quality  and  importance 
which  place  it  today  as  the  greatest  fac- 
tor in  maintaining  American  institutions 
against  the  rising  tide  of  revolution  and 
anarchy.  It  heralds  the  coming  of  a  new 
era  when  the  cultivation  of  character  and 
endeavor  in  the  interest  of  the  masses 
shall  place  men  upon  the  pedestal  of 
fame  and  the  mere  possession  of  money 
power  be  a  mark  of  moral  obloquy; 
when  men  shall  see  that  the  decree  of 
fate  levies  inevitable  punishment  upon 
mortals  in  this  transitory  life  and  that 
^*man*s  inhumanity  to  man"  is  not  worth 
while.— 5A^  Workers'"  JoumaL 


There  is  a  man  in  our  town. 

Named  William  Johnnie  Wise 
Who  always  looks  for  labels  with 

The  strength  of  two  good  eyes. 
And  when  he  fails  to  see  the  mark 

He  loudly  shouts,  "Nay,  nay, 
I  will  not  take  your  scabby  stuff; 

I  bid  you  all  good  day."— /<»^. 


THE  TOBACCO  WORKER. 
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^A  Kentucky  Cleanser. 

Once,  in  the  early  summer,  three  paint- 
ers were  painting  the  inside  of  a  house 
in  the  country.  Toward  tea  time  these 
painters  began  to  wish  for  something  to 
drink .  Accordingly  they  put  their  heads 
together  and  the  result  of  their  confer- 
ence was  that  their  leader  went  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house  and  said: 

*'The  frames  of  your  old  oil  paintings 
are  very  dingy,  ma,am.  We*ll  clean  them 
for  you  if  you've  got  any  whisky." 

"How  much  whisky  will  be  needed?*' 
the  guileless  old  lady  asked. 

"About  a  quart,  ma'am,"  said  the 
painter. 

So  the  old  lady  brought  to  the  three 
painters  a  quart  of  whisky,  and  they 
cleaned  the  picture  frames  with  water. 

On  toward  sunset  the  old  lady,  coming 
~^to  inspect  the  frames,  expressed  herself 
as  delighted  with  them. 

•*Oh,"  she  said,  **theylook  beautiful. 
And  who'd  have  thought  a  quart  of 
whisky  would  clean  so  many?  It  was 
lucky  I  saved  it.  It  was  what  I  washed 
Fido  in  last  Sunday." — Exchange, 


A  Difference. 


**Poor  man,"  said  the  sympathetic  lady 
as  she  handed  out  a  piece  of  pie  and 
several  doughnuts,  '*you  look  as  if  you 
had  undergone  some  terrible  experience. 
What  is  the  cause  of  your  present  deplor- 
able condition?" 

"A  strike,  ma'am." 

'*Ah,  those  terrible  strikes!  Who  can 
estimate  the  amount  of  misery  they  cause? 
It  is  awful.  The  government  ought  to  do 
something  to  stop  them.  I  am  in  favor 
of  having  the  troops  called  out  whenever 
one  of  them  happens  What  right  have 
we  to  call  this  a  free  country  when  such 
things  go  on?  I  suppose  you  had  taken 
some  striker's  place  and  were  trying  to 
earn  an  honest  living  for  your  wife  and 
little  ones  when  you  were  set  upon. 
Poor  man !  Never  mind,  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  get  my  husband  to  find  a  job  for 
you,  and—" 

''No,  lady,  it  wasn't  dat  kind  of  a 
strike.  I  was  sleepin'  under  a  tree  when 
de  lightnin'  struck  it  and  a  limb  fell  on 
me.  T'anks.  Could  you  let  me  have 
one  more  of  dem  sinkers?" — Cleveland 
Citizen. 


A  Labor  Union's  Wealth. 
The  wealthiest  labor  union  in  the  world 
is  the  Amalgamated  Engineers'  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  Statements  just  pub- 
lished show  that  this  organization  pos- 
sesses funds  amounting  to  over  I3  500,000. 
Most  of  this  is  locked  up  in  secure  invest- 
ments, which  bring  in  steady  returns. 
On  January  i,  1907,  the  membership  of 
the  union  was  105. 188.  The  union  pays 
sick,  death  and  superannuation  benefits. 
The  organization  has  just  presented  a 
demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  of  two 
shillings  a  week,  and  announces  that  it 
may  ask  for  an  additional  increase  at  the 
end  of  another  six  months. 


Why  Organized  Labor  Lives. 
The  cause  of  organized  labor  lives  not 
for  the  present  alone,  but  for  the  future, 
with  its  basic  existence  firmly  fixed  in 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  toilers 
I  for  equitable  conditions  of  justice  and 
right.  Its  high  and  noble  purpose  is  to 
create  a  healthier  public  opinion,  and 
that  its  efibrts  are  being  crowned  with 
success  is  to  be  seen  in  the  accelerated 
stimulation  of  thought  aroused  among 
all  people.  Not  even  the  bitterest  antag- 
onism can  break  down  the  rock  of  its 
hope,  to  which  holds  the  hearts  of  the 
wage  earning  masses,  and  nothing  can 
impede  its  march  nor  defeat  its  purposes 
but  treachery  in  its  corps  of  membership. 
Its  advance  will  be  just  as  rapid  in  pro- 
portion as  the  spirit  of  fraternity  is  de- 
veloped, and  its  demonstrable  strength 
shown  in  the  willingness  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens  manifested  by  indi- 
vidual members. 


Smoking  a  Pipe. 
The  Canadian  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Jout- 
nal  gives  some  hints  to  those  who  smoke 
pipes.  Everybody  thinks  he  knows  how 
to  smoke  a  pipe,  but  to  do  it  perfectly  is 
not  easy.  **Time  is  a  keynote  of  suc- 
cessful pipe  smoking,"  says  the  Journal, 
**and  another  is  gentleness.  Take  it 
easy.  Don't  crowd  the  pipe  to  the  top 
of  the  bowl.  Never  get  a  pipe  hot.  Keep 
cool,  and  keep  your  pipe  cool.  You  can 
relight  a  pipe,  and  if  you  are  an  old 
smoker  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
When  you  have  finished  do  not  refill  a 
heated  pipe." 
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UNLABELED  GOODS. 


ONE  of  the  disagreeable  conditions 
encountered  by  Union  men  who 
call  for  Union  goods  is  the  explanation 
so  frequently  given  by  the  clerk  or  pro- 
prietor that  although  the  desired  article 
does  not  have  the  label,  it  nevertheless 
is  Union  made,  says  tlie  Baltimore  Labor 
Leader. 

But  what  shall  Union  people  think  of 
any  firm  that  is  entitled  to  the  label  but 
consistently  fails  to  put  it  on  their  pro- 
ducts? Is  such  a  firm  entitled  to  the 
patronage  of  Union  men  ? 

The  only  guide  that  a  purchaser  can 
have  is  the  presence  of  the  label,  and  if 
it  is  not  there  the  best  policy  to  pursue 
is  to  patronize  those  firms  that  v^lue  the 
Union  trade  enough  to  use  the  label  on 
its  wares. 

If  the  label  is  not  there  the  chances 
are  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
Unionism  of  the  firm  in  question.  Even 
though  one  firm  is  bona  fide  Union  in 
every  other  respect,  but  fails  to  use  the 
label  when  it  is  to  be  had,  that  fact  alone 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  diverting 
the  patronage  to  some  other  firm  that . 
does  use  the  label. 

To  do  otherwise  would  encourage  the 
non  use  of  the  label  on  all  Union-made 
articles,  and  in  time  the  label  would  have 
little  or  no  value,  and  any  one  who  de- 
sired to  pass  non-union  goods  ofit  as  the 
Union-made  product  could  do  so  with 
little  difficulty. 

To  accept  any  thing  but  the  label  as 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  claims  that 
any  given  article  was  Union -made  would 
open  the  way  for  all  kinds  of  deception. 

There  would  not  be  wanting  dealers 
that  would  claim  the  distinction  of  Union 
workmanship  on  every  article  that  a 
Unionist  might  desire,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  so  in  fact  or  not. 

This  is  the  very  evil  that  has  brought 
the  label  into  existence. .  It  is  an  abuse 
of  the  confidence  of  Union  customers 
which  must  be  guarded  against.  The 
label  is  the  only  safeguard  that  can  be 
trusted,  and  when  firms  learn  that  Union 
men  will  accept  nothing  less  it  will  be 
forthcoming. 


LABOR  DECALOGUE. 

I. 
Thou  Shalt  join  a  union  of  thy  craft', 
and  have  no  other  unions  before  it. 
II. 
The  meetings  thereof  shalt  thou  attend 
and  pay  thy  tithes  with  regularity.    Thou 
shalt  not  attribute  unholy  purposes  to  thy 
brother  in  union.    Beware  of  the  fact 
that,  though  thou  be  •  honest,  *' there  are 
others." 

III. 
*Thou  shalt  not  take  thy  neighbor's 
job.»» 

IV. 
Thou  shalt  not  labor  more  than  eight 
hours  for  one  day's  work,  nor  on  the 
Sabbath,  nor  on  any  of  the  holy  days 
(holidays). 

V. 
Thou  shalt  not  hire  out  thy  offspring 
of  tender  years.     ** Poverty  and  shame 
shall  be  on  him  that  refuseth  instruction 
to  his  children.'' 

VI. 
Clothe  not  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  in 
mean  apparel,  lest   it    be  a  testimony 
against  thee. 

VII. 
Thou  shalt  not  live  in  a  hovel,  nor 
feed  on  the  husk  that  the  swine  doth  eat. 
Take  thou  not  alms  from  the  unright- 
eous, lest  it  bemean  thee. 

VIII. 

Honor  the  female  sex,  for  on  this  rock 
rests  the  welfare  of  man. 
IX, 

Waste  not  thy  life  in  the  chase  after 
the  ethereal,  lest  the  substance  be  filched 
from  thee.  The  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.  Thou  helpest  thyself 
best  by  helping  thy  brother  workers  in 
the  union  of  labor. 

X. 

Thy  brother's  welfare  is  thy  concern; 
therefore  shalt  thou  have  a  care  for 
him  and  his.  Associate  thyself  with  thy 
brother  worker,  that  thy  pay  may  be 
heightened,  thy  hours  of  labor  shortened 
and  the  days  of  thy  life  and  the  lives  of 
all  may  be  lengthened  and  brightened. — 
Iowa  Unionist, 


Make  haste  slowly,  but  don't  forget  to 
use  every  minute. 


All  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  contractors 
have  signed  the  carpenters*  closed  shop, 
eight-hour  day  agreement. 
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liABOH  NOTES. 


Members  of  Boston  Roofers*  union 
have  been  granted  I3.75  a  daj. 

Cleveland  electrical  workers  will  ask 
for  an  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour. 

The  wages  of  San  Francisco,  (Cal  ) 
marine  painters  has  been  increased  50 
cents  daily. 

Carpenters  of  Savannah  have  institut- 
ed the  eight-hour  workday.  Not  much 
trouble  was  experienced. 

The  Scottish  Co-operative  society  was 
organized  in  1868  with  a  capital  of  less 
than  f9,ooo.  Now  it  has  a  capital  of 
more  than  114,500,000. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  com- , 
pany  has  granted  the  telegraph  operators 
of  its  entire  system  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent  and  an  eight-hour  day. 

An  iron  trades  council  is  being  organ- 
ized in  Denver,  to  include  machinists, 
boiler  makers,  molders.  pattern  makers 
and  other  trades  that  work  in  metal. 

Five  hundred  employees  of  the  Dia- 
mond Match  company,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
were  notified  that  on  April  i,  they  will 
be  granted  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
in  wages. 

Every  achievement  of  the  Trade  Union 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  its  own  members  helps  and 
uplifts  not  only  the  nonunion  workmen 
but  aids  materially  the  entire  human 
family. 

Bight  hundred  miners  of  Bisbee,  Ari- 
zona, 500  of  whom  are  employed  by  the 
Copper  Queen  Mining  Company,  have 
been  discharged.  The  move  was  made, 
as  admitted  by  the  officials,  to  break  up 
the  union  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

The  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, the  *' fighting  organization  of 
the  iron  trades*^  has  added  another  name 
to  the  long  list  of  victories.  The  South 
em  Railway,  after  a  three- week  struggle, 
has  reinstated  its  old  machinists,  the 
''heroes,*'  hired  to  take  their  places 
being  simimarily  dismissed. 

With  a  few  minor  exceptions  all  labor 
troubles  affecting  the  mining  and  smelt- 
ing companies  in  Butte  have  been  settled 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  April  i. 


The  final  conference  over  the  wages  of 
the  smelter  men  at  Butte,  Anaconda  and 
Great  Palls  was  held  between  union 
committees  and  John  D.  Ryan,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Amalgamated  com- 
pany. The  result  has  been  a  complete 
adjustment  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
position made  by  MY.  Ryan  when  the 
miners  first  voted  to  ask  four  dollars  a 
day. 

Fifty  thousand  saw-mill  workers  and 
woodsmen  employed  in  the  state  of 
Washington  will  be  organized  this  year, 
if  the  plans  of  the  Washington  State 
Federation  of  Labor  are  carried  out. 
The  men  submitted  requests  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  federation  to  be 
organized  into  unions,  and  canvassers 
will  be  sent  into  the  various  camps  in  a 
short  time  to  begin  the  preliminary  work. 
This  will  be  the  first  organization  of  their 
kind  in  the  Northwest,  if  not  on  the 
continent,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
extend  the  work  to  the  rest  of  the  Pacific 
states. 

The  striking  boilermakers  in  South 
Chicago  practically  were  locked  out  by 
the  Chicago  Shipbuilding  company.  All 
the  strikers  were  paid  off  and  their  brass 
checks  taken  away  from  them.  Officials 
of  the  company  told  the  strikers  that 
they  are  no  longer  employes  of  the  con- 
cern and  that  their  services  are  not 
wanted.  Nearly  200  hundred  of  the 
strikers  left  for  San  Francisco.  Martin 
Kriepps,  business  agent  of  the  Boiler- 
makers' union,  had  received  a  telegram 
stating  that  hundreds  of  iron  workers 
are  needed  in  the  California  city.  Work 
in  the  shipyards  is  at'a  standstill. 


A  Pointed  Question. 

Mr.  Brown  had  just  had  a  telephonic 
connection  between  his  office  and  house 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

*'I  tell  you.  Smith,"  he  was  saving, 
*'this  telephone  business  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  I  want  ^ou  to  dine  with  me  this 
evening  and  I  will  notify  Mrs.  Brown  to 
expect  you." 

Brown  (speaking  through  the  tele- 
phone) :  *  *My  friend  Smith  will  dine  with 
us  this  evening." 

*'Now  listen  and  hear  how  plain  her 
reply  comes  back." 

Mrs.  Brown's  reply  came  back  with 
startling  distinctness: 

**Ask  your  friend  Smith  if  he  thinks 
vf^kte^  AhoteV^Newyork  World. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Tobaeeo  Woirkeirs*  Inteirnational  Union, 

Rooms  54-55-66  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BldR. 


LtonlATille,  Ky.,  August  15,  1906. 
To  OMeexa  said  Memhexa  of  I^ooal  Unions: 

GREETING— At  the  meetinfir  of  the  loteniat  tonal  Executive 
Board,  held  beginnlDgr  July  9th,  the  question  of  maintaining  the 
Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  and  its  present  serious  financial 
condition  receiyed  considerable  attention. 

The  International  Execuiive  Board  accepting  the  theory  that 
all  the  members  desired  to  maintain  it,  decided  that  in  order  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  series  of  assessments  «n 
order  that  benefits  might  still  be  paid,  and  desiring  to  lighten 
the  burden  upon  the  membership  leyied  a  50c.  assessment  and 
spread  it»  payment  over  a  periodr  of  ten  months,  making  it  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  5c«  per  month. 

The  International  Executive  Board  decided  that  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  effective  beginning  with  SEPTEMBER  FIRST  of 
this  year  and  continue  each  month  until  the  end  of  June,  1907. 

Members  are  advised  that  the  assessment  falls  due  the  FIRST 
of  each  MONTH  and  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  that  month 
before  the  one  for  the  next  month  falls  due. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  members  may  pay  this  assess- 
ment in  larger  installments  or  all  at  once  if  they  so  elect. 

Special  5c«  stamps  have  been  issued  for  this  special  a^sesi^- 
ment  and  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  shall  any 
other  stamps  be  used  in  receipting  for  this  special  assessment. 

Financial  Secretaries  and  Shop  Collectors  are  requested  to 
take  special  NOTICE  of  this  provision. 

Members  are  requested  to  take  special  and  careful  notice  of 
the  above. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive  Board, 

Fraternally  yours, 
HENRY  FISCHER,  E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Preaidenu  Int.  Seo'yTreaa, 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  FINANCIAL  SECRETARIES 
AND  SHOP  COLLECTORS. 

Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  when  transferring  pay- 
ments of  the  5c.  assessment  made  by  members  from  their  Shop 
Collector  lists  to  the  Duplicating  Cash  Book  to  enter  all  payments 
made  for  this  SPECIAIi  SICK  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  in  the 
last  column  of  the  sheet,  there  is  no  heading  over  this  column* 
and  Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  to  write  in  the  words, 
«•  SPECIAL.  5c.  ASSESSMENT." 

If  this  is  done  it  will  save  the  Financial  Secretaries  and  the 
international  office  much  trouble  in  making  the  correct  postings 
of  the  assessment  when  they  are  sent  in.  It  will  also  assist  in 
tracing  up  delinquents  and  correcting  errors  that  may  occur. 

Shop  Collectors  are  advised  to  observe  the  above  carefully 
and  when  entering  this  SPECIAIi  ASSESSMENT  when  paid  by 
members,  to  enter  it  in  the  last  column  under  the  heading  of 
••SUNDRIES."  Fraternally  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

InU  Seoy-Treas^ 
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I  Swallowed  | 

I  Bag  and  Baggage     I 

o  o 

§        The  TRUST  has  just  bought  § 

g  outthe"DAY&Night"the"RED  g 

O   DEVIL"    the    "B.    DUWEL  &  o 

§   BROS.",  and  the  "SEA  LION"  § 

§  Tobacco  Co.'s.  O 

O        The  result  is  that  the  following  o 

0   Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now  § 

0  on  the  UNFAIR  List.  § 

§  DAY  &  NIGHT  § 

§  RED  DEVIL  § 

§  RED  HORSE  8 

§  SEA  LION  8 

8  BAG  PIPE  8 

g  HONEST  o 

o  RED  MAN  o 

8  HOT  BALL  8 

8                        BUCKSHOE  8 
o o 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
C|AL  SECRETARY. 


1.  Each  page  must  be  dated  for  the 
closing  day  of  each  week,  Sftturday. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  your  union  in  the  prbper  place. 

3.  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sure 
that  you  have  your  carb»n  sheet  proper- 
ly placed  between  the  yellow  and  white 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be 
sure  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  written  on  the  yellow  sheet. 

5.  Eater  all  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member, 

6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
you  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  you  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  you 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  doe 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

11.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  should  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. The  International  Union  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  Financial  Secretary. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion members  stand  suspended  when  the 
dues  become  in  exdess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  means 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  (3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule. 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
applying  for  tbem  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,   '* Accepted    by 

Union  No. on of ,"  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica-  ^ 
tion  to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book. 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

20.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 


r 
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SICK  BENEFIT  REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  International 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making 
application  for  benefit,  and  must  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  would  do  well  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  standing  at  the  time  ap- 
plication for  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  application  for  sick  benefit  is 
•ent  in  to  headquarters,  and  the  member 
is  not  in  good  standing,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

4.  The  Plnand'al  Secretary  should, 
upon  receipt  of  report  of  the  illness  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  his  account, 
And  if  the  member  is  in  good  standing, 
•end  member  claim  blank.  If  not  in 
good  standing  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
sick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  The 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CI^AIM  NOTICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Executive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  also 
fill  out  the  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician, 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretary 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Executive  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  them  in  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


12.  The  Sick  Committee  is  excused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  Local  Executive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claim  must  be  properly  filled  in  and 
signed,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  comple- 
tion. 

14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
formed. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  returned  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretary  in 
payment  of  benefits. 

16.  The  coupons  must  be  properly 
filled  out  and  signed.  If  not  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  Financial  Secretary, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  collection  in 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
**short." 

17;  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
'•well,"  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
International  Office. 

18.  Local  Executive  Board  when  pass- 
ing sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretarv  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
approve  the  claim. 

19.  The  Financial  Secretary  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reports  do  not  accom- 
pany coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional office  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
"short." 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
DcsiaNS 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
iiiTontion  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions ntrlctly  oonfldentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  afrenoy  for  securtng  patents. 

PiUents  taken  through  Munn  A  Co.  reoelve 
tpectal  notice,  without  charge,  In  the 

Scientific  Jhnctlcam 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Jjargest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
-ear :  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

■"."""  &Co."'»"»«««''' New  York 

Branch  Offlce,  626  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHEW 


Blue  Moon 

TOBACCO 


UNION  MAD£ 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


Manafactared  in  Cincinnati 


EGYPTIAN  AND  TURKISH  I 


CIGARETTES 


AND 


Turkish  Smoking 
TOBACCO 
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I.  B.  KR.INSKY 

li    227  Bowery  NEW  YORK.  N,  Y. 
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&9009^£^^ 


THE  NEW- 
UNION  TOBACCO 

With  Premiiuns 


UNION  MAID 
SCRAP 


•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■>»»»»»»» 

TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
{CIGARETTES^ 

NONE  BETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

8f-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Tel..  5499  Si>rins 


Prudential  Tobacco  C< 

MANUFACTURERS    6F 

UNION  MADE 
LITTLE  CIGARS , . 

AND  cigare;ttes 


A.  SCHRIER         lo.^. 
I.  W.  SGHENKER.  |  "**P*' 

I    133-13?  Mulberry  St..  NEW  YORK    :! 

+  «  :: 

•HM-i-M  mi  m  M  i.i..i..H..t..m..H"i"i-i"i"H"i"H"MMi'm  i  mi  i  i  M't-i-M- 


;»¥»^yV»V»V»V»¥V»»»V»¥¥»»»»V»*AA***A»**A*****OOAA*A*A*t 


CIGAREHE  &  TOBACCO  CO. 

27  Howard  St. 
I  NBW  YORK   CITY  I 


The  Home  Cigarettes 

WITH  MOUTHPIECE 

:J  TEN   FOR   5    CENTS  ' 

I  Diplomat  Cigarettes 

I  TEN    FOR    10    CENTS 

— ' i*»*4 
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THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


TO  TMe  puat>to> 

MS  TD9»  nOOtl  FOB  TMB 

ITAX? 

lOM  ALL  CANNCO  600D» 

'non-poisonous. 

UNION  HANIMk 


S^, 
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GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


WATCH  CASE  Engravers 
Union  (AfoFL)LABEL 

NT[RNAnONALAS$N.OrllHERta 


WHEN  PURCHASING  TOBACCO 


amm&mmtmmm»mmmBmmimm''MmnimmmmmMBminmeBitmm 
TWO  NEW  BRANDS 
TWO  ORE  A  T  F/QHTBRS 

(In  a  dass  by  themselves,) 

ARROW  HEAD 

(2  X  iz-16  cm.  and  2  x  12-S  oot*) 
OeUGHTFlJL  TO  CHBW.         BEAUTIFUL  TO  SOS. 

UNION  STANDARD 

3  X  12-14  cw*  3  space,) 
Chuwer  gets  45^  oz*  for  10  cents. 

like  Unlcn  of  Skilled  Worknttyn  and  the  Best  Maiertmt 
Mimey  n/an  Buy  Praduce  Them* 

Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Co. 

LOUISVILL£«  KY. 


**BLUE  HEN" 

High  srade  cbew  mt  m,  popitiar 
price,  t«fgQ  p^Ackag^  iot  $  ceota. 


The  J.  P,  Zilmi  Tobacco  Ca 

TOLEDO.  OHIO, 


WtifDnMiiSttipSbMi 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  cxn 
and  wnx  gi  vt  foa  WBAt 

la  th<  ifilemt  ol  tfoioa  SliocifftHtm, 

t^kiiy^w^  iUai^M  imd  UUU  na  gxaum, 
ii^duarz€Orrt>yiLHffcrik«  UmkmStam^^ 

•nbacrtbtloran  Dsioo  I 

iOOTANDSB 


STR.ONGHOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


''Doit1  Swallow  ClK  Bait" 


AAThen  a  Dealer  or  A.gent 
Tells  You  That 


BACCO 


For  Ibere  is  NONE  STRICTLY  UNION  wifli««l  tte 


BLUE 


LHBEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  Ititeruatiotial 

Union. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Recognizee  fhe 


BLUE 


LABEL 


A^  tiic  Uiily  rnx>f  of  Tobacco  beiog    STRICTLY   UNiuN  MADE. 
All  Uuioas  have  resolved  to  dcniaiicl  the  Blue  Label  oo  all  Tobaec  «j 

DON'T  BE  FOOLEOI  LOOK  TOR  THE  BLUE  LABEL! 


POBLii.ii^.i  MONTHl,y. 


'^' 


Cbt 


Tobacco 


Ulorkcr. 


Vol  It 


May  1907. 


No.  5 


Official  Zna9azine  of  tij< 
(tobacco  IDorkers'  3ntcrnaHonaI  Union. 


jf         AMti»trA»y  MATtoBtAL  VAirn 


LOUISVH-J-E,  KY, 


JOBSON  PRINTING  &  MFG.  CO. 


HILLSTREET,CLCN.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


i«if4Wiiii9Wfki>wikniniMPiin^kf>krantfniif>Mifeiiwi«muife.kn^i 


.  Bash.  DoBKBOsrEm,  Presideiit 
Pbtsr  Dobrhobfbr,  Vice-President. 


Bdw.  J.  CoQOBSBAZ.!^  Tieasuer. 
C  W.  DbPauw,  Secretary. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works 


In— lp«»«»«4. 

IiOUISVILiIjE,  KY, 


Independents  Union  Factory, 


WINEBERRYItags  good 

B-D  1         FOR 


DIPPER 


PRESENTS 


*'t^lt^'t^^'*'i^li^^^lt9^^li^^9g^d^itn^^^^;^^d^^^^'^Jlt^d^dl^M'^^ng^^^g^;^^^^^^^ 


CENTRAL 
UNION 

^ 

1    CUT  PLUG. 

V 

PRICE  S  CENTS 


UNION  LABBL 

induced  8k.  tri&l 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

me  make  many  Mber  BratuU 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Ofc. 


»ar  latest  and  best  brand,  **  CDEN  **  Cube  Cut.    Jnst  out.    It  will  snit  you. 


r 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 


FINE    CUT 

M  ^be,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
ane,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGS 

^Blmonlco,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
■piple.  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
^smvy,  Our  Nation. 

•    8MOKINQ8 

SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


FLAKE  CUT. 
.^aind  Made 

CUT  PLUGS, 
^^man  Mixture 
c»id  Flake 
W  m»t  Label 
^^pe 

■  ^be  Union  Made 
^amwy  Jack 
a^  m  and  John 
—   of  L. 

■  -^kaninny 
B^nada  Royal  Navy 

^ent 
cilice 

SLICED   PLUG, 
erican  Qlr| 
1>e  Dream 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


nd  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Coe 

^^lantifacttirera»       Detroit*  Micli.»U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  interna- 
'Vlonai  Union  Label. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smoking. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  &c. 


Mde  of  RteliimMid, 
Befleof  NewEn|:land, 
Udinood  Best  Nafy, 
Unry.  Fair  Play  and 


Cniewins  Plaff. 

Lams  Natural  Leaf, 
Milk  Maid, 
Base  Ban. 


Oat  Ping.       OnmalAtod  Smoklac* 

Unif omi,        Fruits  and  Flowers, 
Rifht  Good,   Queen  of  Virginia, 
Sensible  Sliced.         Etc 


Doable  Track  Cut  and  Dry  Smoking. 
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I  'Bull  Dog  Twist 

WATCH  IT 

\  %%^r^  PLIO  TAVIST  '^T'^  \ 


Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET  ON  THE  SQUARE  G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK  CUP  DAY'S  WORK 
HORTH  STAR  ftST    HARPOON  ^'«'"*"' 


Smoking 
UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 


and  Smoke 


Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

IncorporalMl  1891 

LouisvillQ,  Kentucky 


ORIGINAL 


I 


^,tic[l[iH[ilOUfiTOmf(l 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Lal)or. 


Made  In  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  working  day. 


THE 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


n^^ 


'^^/.Vwtvit  i,'.    ■; 


'-->, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Since  the  first  part  of  the  year  I  have 
been  kept  busy  trying  to  shift  out  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry of  this  country.  I  find  that  the 
tactics  that  the  American  Tobacco  Trust 
is  iisipg  in  trying  to  hoodwink  the  pub- 
lic and  deceive  organized  labor  is  having 
some  of  their  factories  to  work  under 
cover  until  the  International  Executive 
Board  instructed  me  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  uf  the  different  factories 
that  we  were  suspicious  of. 

The  first  onef  that  fell  under  our  ban 
was  the  Patterson  Tobacco  Co.  of  Rich- 
mond, Va  ,  where  we  discovered  a  wolf 
in  sheep*s  clothing,  or  a  man  who  was 
noted  in  Virginia  as  one  who  never  told 
a  lie.  But  the  wolf  was  discovered  in 
his  true  light  and  is  now  being  shown 
up  to  his  many  friends,  who  he  deceived 
as  the  worst  hypocrite  that  ever  put  a 
foot  on  the  soil  of  the  good  CommoH- 
wealth  of  Virginia.  By  the  way,  this 
same  man  waa  once  a  reformer  or  a  so* 
called  ''Trust  Buster''  in  the  eyes  of 
the  independent  manufacturers  of  this 
country.  But  he  fell  under  the  lash  of 
Back  Duke  and  sold  himself,  body  and 
soul,  for  the  Almghty  Dollar.  He  would 
not  have  looked  so  bad  in  the  eyes  of  his 
many  friends  which  he  had  at  one  time 
if  he  only  would  have  acted  like  a  man 
and  told  the  truth  when  he  was  asked» 
"Is  the  Patterson  Tobacco  Co.  a  part  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Trust?*  *  He  would 
always  answer  **No;  the  American  To- 


bacco Trust  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Patterson,  nor  does  not  own  and  control 
the  Patterson  Tobacco  Co."  But  some 
of  these  days  the  chicken  will  come  back 
to  roost. 

The  next  one  on  our  list  was  the  Leo- 
pold Miller  &  Sons  Tobacco  Co.,  who 
also  sold  out  to  the  American  Tobacco 
Trust  for  the  Almighty  Dollar.  Their 
factory  was  located  in  New  York  City. 
After  I  discovered  they  were  dealing  with 
the  Trust  the  Label  was  also  withdrawn 
from  this  firm. 

Coming  back  to  Cincinnati,  we  find  the 
most  under- handed  and  tricky  schemes  . 
that  ever  was  put  up  on  the  public  in 
general  by  the  American  Tobacco  Trust 
in  starting  a  factory  under  the  cloak  of 
trade  unionism  by  the  hyena  professor, 
F.  W.  G.,  with  two  faces.  But  the  day 
is  soon  at  hand  when  he  will  have  to 
take  his  medicine  from  Buck  Duke.  His 
friends  have  turned  their  backs  on  him 
and  Duke  has  no  use  for  a  traitor.  He 
just  used  F.  W.  G.  as  a  tool  to  do  his 
dirty  work,  which  he  succeeded  in,  in 
buying  or  crushing  out  the  other  inde- 
pendent factories  in  the  same  line  of 
business  at  that  time  in  Cincinnati.  Or- 
ganized labor  in  Cincinnati  is  giving  us 
their  hearty  support  in  leaving  the  Trust 
brands  alone;  also  throughout  the  state. 

We  next  find  in  Reidsville,  N.  C,  the 
firm  of  R.  P.  Richardson  Tobacco  Co.. 
who  have  got  themselves  caught  in  a 
steel  trap  by  Buck  Duke,  and  sold  them- 
selves, body  and  soul,  to  the  Trust.  And 
now  they  ask  our  organization  to  assist 
them  in  making  more  dividends  for  the 
Trust  in  allowing  them  to  use  our  Label 
on  their  brands  of  tobacco.  The  Label 
has  also  been  stopped  from  this  firm,  and 
we  hope  that  organized  labor  will  leave 
their  brands  of  tobacco  alone,  which  is 
called  the  *  •  Old  North  State.  * ' 

Our  next  investigation  brought  us  to 
Zanesville,  where  the  Pinkerton  Tobacco 
Co.  is  located.  After  investigation  we 
find  that  the  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Co.  has 
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sold  s^}i  P«r  cent  of  their  stoc):  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Trust.  This  firm 
makes  the  brands  of  **Red  Man/'  "Hot 
Ball"  and  **Buck  Shoe,**  which  are  ex- 
tensively used  by  organized  labor.  But 
since  the  American  Tobacco  Trust  con- 
trols the  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Co.  the  label 
has  been  withdrawn  from  them.  The 
members  of  our  local  union  for  the  sec- 
tion of  our  Constitution,  No.  io6,  which 
reads  as  follows:  **No  manufacturer  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Union  Label 
unless  all  manufacturers  are  strictly 
union  '*  This,  of  course,  bars  the  Pink- 
erton Tobacco  Co  from  iising  our  label. 
The  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Co.,  after  selling 
out  to  the  American  Tobacro  Trust,  put 
a  new  brand  of  scrap  on  the  market, 
called  "Red  Band,'*  a  3-oz.  package. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  admits  that  he  was  losing 
money  on  this  brand,  but  it  was  put  on 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  trade.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Freelander,  who  is  now  the 
manager  of  the  **Red  Devil,*'  "Day  and 
Night**  and  the  Duwel  Tobacco  Co.sin 
Cincinnati,  is  expecting  the  factory  of 
the  Pinkerton  soon  to  close  down  and 
move  to  Cincinnati  under  the  rocf  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Trust,  as  he  can  man- 
ufacture the  Pinkerton  brands  cheaper  in 
Cincinnati  than  they  can  in  Zanesville, 
as  he  has  cut  the  wages  bince  they  have 
sold  out  to  the  Trust  in  Cincinnati  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  This  same  Freelander 
is  making  his  boasts  and  bragging  around 
some  of  the  barrel -houses  in  Cincinnati 
that  he  will  soon  wipe  the  local  tobacco 
workers*  union  in  Cincinnati  out  of  ex- 
istence. We  know  though  that  the  shoe 
will  fit  the  other  foot,  and  that  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  that  Freelander 
will  be  relegated  to  the  rear  by  Mr.  Duke, 
as  the  promises  he  made  to  the  American 
Tobacco  Trust  when  he  undertook-  to 
manage  th*  scrap  department  for  them 
in  Cincinnati  he  is  not  making  good,  an4 
the  Trust  will  not  have  a  man  like  him 
to  manage  their  affairs  for  them.  The 
union  manufacturers  in  Cincinnati  are 
all  busy,  and  prospects  are  bright  for  the 
future  for  them,  as  organized  labor  in 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity  is  determined  to 
drive  the  Trust  brands  of  scrap  out  of 
the  market. 

I  hope  that  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion will  take  this  matter  up  and  visit 


the  different  local  unions  in  their  city 
and  Ickrality,  as  the  International  Union 
is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  drive  these 
brands  out  of  the  market  where  we  have 
no  local  unions. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Hbnry  FiSCHBR, 

Int,  FtesidenL 
I/OUISVI1.1.B,  Ky.,  May  7,  1907. 


State  of  Ohio,        )  ^^ 
County  0/ Hamilton,  S  ^' 

Cincinnati,  O^io,  May  3,  1907. 
To  whom  it  may  concern : 

The  undersigned,  C.  Y.  Walker,  being 
President  of  the  Chas.  Boalt  Tobacco  Co., 
personally  appeared  before  me  and  under 
oath  does  solemnly  swear  that  the  Chas. 
Boalt  Tobacco  Co.  is  a  strictly  independ- 
ent corporation  and  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 
(commonly  designated  as  "The  Trust**). 
(Signed)  C.  Y.  Wai^kbr. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence  this  3d  day  of  May,  1907. 
(Signed)  H.  A.  Smith. 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


State  of  Ohio,        )  ^^ 
County  of  Hamilton,  S^' 

J.  Herbert  Braman,  being  first  dnly 
sworn,  makes  oath  and  says  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  '  *The  Union  Maid  Tobacco  Com- 
pany,** a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio;  that  neither  he  nor  any 
officer  or  stockholder  of  said  company  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  "The  Amer-' 
ican  Tobacco  Company,**  commonly 
known  as  the  "Tobacco  Trust;"  that  said 
company  was  organized  as  an  independ- 
ent local  enterprise,  and  is  so  operated, 
and  is  intended  to  be  so  operated, 
eqiiploying  at  all  times  union  labor  ex- 
clusively; and  further,  that  no  stock 
of  said  company  is  owned,  held,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  said  "American  Tobacco 
Company,'*  or  by  any  of  its  officers  or 
agents. 

(Signed)  J.  Hbrbbrt  Braman. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence  this  26th  day  of  April,  1907. 
(Signed)  D.  M.  Markum, 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


.  The  only  reason  some  have  a  tender 
conscience  on  Sunday  is  because  they 
keep  it  in  cotton  batting  all  the  week. 
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SUUeqfOkio,        )  ec 
County  of  HatmlUm,  S 

This  certifies  that  Samuel  Greenwold 
appeared  before  me  and  made  oath  that 
he  is  the  President  of  the  Independent 
Tobacco  Company,  and  that  the  said 
company  is  not  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  American  Tobacco 
Ccmipany. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Grbbhwold. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence  this  the  nth  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1907. 

(Signed)  Phiup  Wuvkiar, 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


KIND  WORDS— THE  GOOD  THEY 
DO  18  UNLIMITED. 


.     State  0/ Ohio,        \^ 
County  of  Hamilton,  \ 

This  certifies  that  C.  G.  Bolt  appeared 
before  me  and  made  oath  that  he  is  the 
President  of  the  Bight-Honr  Tobacco 
Company,  and  that  the  said  company  is 
not  interested,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 
(Signed)  C.  G.  B01.T. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence  this  7th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1907.        (Signed)  W.  T.  Pbrtbr,  Jr., 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  Co,,  Ohio, 


Labor  Debasement. 
Despite  the  fact  of  the  good  times  it  is 
clearly  proven  that  the  living  rates  are 
higher  at  present  than  ever  before.  The 
employers  have  forced  wages  down  in 
some  of  the  leading  industries,  and  are 
now  making  an  effort  to  enforce  the  open 
shop  deal  in  order  that  it  may  disrupt 
organized  labor  and  beat  down  wages 
still  lower.  Stripped  of  all  hypocritical 
phrases,  the  open  shop  means  a  closed 
shop  to  members  of. organized  labor;  it 
means  discrimination  in  favor  of  such 
workers  who  lack  the  moral  stamina  to 
resist  oppression;  it  means  the  dragging 
of  more  children  into  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories to  take  the  place  of  fathers  and 
brothers  at  lower  wages  and  longer 
honrs;  it  means  an  increase  of  crime, 
poverty,  drunkenness  and  insanity.  It 
means  degeneration,  chaos  and  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  our  civilization .  This 
is  a  grave  problem,  one  in  which  all  hu- 
manity is  affected. — Selected, 


Stand  firmly  by  your  union  and  the 
great  cause  of  labor. 


Drop  a  pebble  in  the  water,  just  a  splash 

and  it  is  gone, 
But  there's  half  a  hundred  ripples  cir- 
cling on  and  on  and  on, 
Spreading,  spreading  from  the  center, 

flowing  on  out  to  the  sea. 
And  there  ain't  no  way  of  telling  where 

the  end  is  going  to  be. 
Drop  a  pebble  in  the  water,  in  a  minnte 

you  forget. 
But  there's  little  leaves  a-flowing,  and 

there's  ripples  circling  yet. 
And  those  little  waves  a-flowing  to  a 

great  big  wave  have  grown. 
And  you've  disturbed  a  mighty  river  just 

by  dropping  in  a  stone. 

II. 

Drop  an  nnkind  word  or  careless,  in  a 
minnte  it  is  gone. 

But  there's  half  a  hundred  ripples  cir- 
cling on  and  on  and  on. 

They  keep  spreading,  spreading,  spread- 
ing from  the  center  as  they  go. 

And  there  ain't  no  way  to  stop  them  once 
you've  started  them  to  flow. 

Drop  an  unkind  word  or  careless,  in  a 
minute  you  forget, 

But  there's  little  waves  a-flowing  and 
there's  ripples  circling  yet, 

And  perhaps  in  some  sad  heart  a  mighty 
wave  ol  tears  you've  stirred, 

And  disturbed  a  life  that's  happy  when 
yon  dropped  that  unkind  word. 

III. 
Drop  a  word  of  cheer  and  kindness,  just 

a  flash  and  it  is  gone, 
But  there's  half  a  hundred  ripples  cir- 
cling on  and  on  and  on, 
Bearing  hope  and  joy  and  comfort  on 

each  splashing,  dashing  wave. 
Till  you  wouldn't  believe  the  volume  of 

the  one  kind  word  you  gave. 
Drop  a  W9rd  of  cheer  and  kindness,  in  a 

minute  you  forget, 
But  there's  gladness  still  a-swelling  and 

there's  joy  a-circling  yet, 
And  you've  rolled  a  wave  of  comfort 

whose  sweet  music  can  be  heard 
Over  miles  and  miles  of  water  just  by 

dropping  a  kind  word. 

—Selected, 
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JESUS  CHRIST— UNION  CARPENTER; 


Bt  Rev.  Charles  Stei^lb. 
0 

I  was  asked  in  a  public  meeting  re- 
cently if  I  thought  that  Jtsus  would 
become  a  member  of  the  Carpenters* 
Union  were  he  on  earth  to-day.  Just 
what  Christ  would  do  in  regard  to  organ- 
ized labor  in  the  twentieth  century,  no 
man  dare  prophecy.  Any  other  man*8 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  {as  good  |as 
mine.  But  I  do  believe  that  Jesus  was  a 
member  of  the  Carpenters*  Guild  of  his 
day,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  forms  of  organized  labor  in  this 
generation.  It  is  also  quite  likely  that 
were  he  to  come  again  as  a  carpenter, 
with  all  that  that  implies— a  working- 
man's  trials  as  well  as  a  workingman^'s 
sympathies — he  would  identify  himself 
with  that  organization  which  is  doing 
most  to  better  the  conditions  of  all  work- 
ingmen.  And  if  he  were  to  manifest  the 
same  spirit  toward  those  who  oppressed 
the  poor  and  the  helpless  that  he  did 
when  he  was  on  earth  in  bodily  form, 
he  would  probably  become  known  as  a 
* 'labor  agitator.** 

Those  who  assert  that  Jesns  would  in 
no  case  identify  himself  with  any  organ- 
ization that  practiced  slugging  or  that 
was  unfair  in  any  particular— of  which 
things  these  persons  insist  organized 
labor  is  guilty — forget,  or  do  not  know, 
that  he  became  a  member  of  the  very 
organization  of  his  day,  which  was  guilty 
of  everything  that  is  to>day  charged 
against  organized  labor.  When  he  ad- 
dressed the  leaders  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  he  not  only  reminded  them 
that  their  fathers  had  scourged  and  per- 
secuted the  prophets,  that  they  had  killed 
and  crucified  those  who  had  been  sent  to 
them,  but  that  they,  themselves,  were 
guilty  of  the  most  damnable  sins — hypoc- 
risy, graft,  persecution.  And  these  very 
leaders  afterward  crucified  him  for  his 
persistent  declaration  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  save  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
member  of  that  ancient  organization,  be- 
cause— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
largely  controlled  by  men  of  this  type — 
it  had  within  it  the  elements  of  true 
piety  and  faithfulness  toward  God  and 


toward  men.  It  must,  in  all  fairness  be 
said  to-day  with  reference  to  organized 
labor,  that  it,  too,  contains  the  elements 
which  make  for  a  higher  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  even  though  there 
are  within  its  ranks  some  men  who  dis- 
honor the  cause.  These  must  soon  be 
eliminated,  so  that  the  movement  which 
represents  the  best  interests  of  the  work- 
ing people,  may  no  longer  be  handi- 
capped by  unfaithful  leaders. 

To  this  end,  why  whould  it  not  be  well 
to  invite  into  membership,  the  man  who 
may  truly  be  claimed  as  ''Labor's  Cham- 
pion*'—Jesus  Christ?  Let  organized  la- 
bor take  its  stand  behind  ^im.  Permit 
him  to  speak  for  you.  You  need  never 
again  quote  the  political  economist. 
Quote  Christ.  Never  has  any  man  more 
bitterly  denounced  the  oppressor.  In- 
vite him  to  sit  upon  your  platform.  Take 
him  into  your  councils.  If  you  will,  you 
are  sure  to  win,  for  Christ  is  sure  to  win. 
I  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  if 
the  workingmen  of  the  world  were  to 
claim  Christ  as  their  exponent,  their 
leader,  with  all  that  goes  with  this  claim, 
no  power  on  earth  could  withstand  their 
onward  march.  Does  thi3  seem  vision- 
ary? But  hasn*t  the  church  done  this 
very  thing?  The  true  church  r^sts  abso 
lutely  and  specifically  upon  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  All  of  its  progress  is 
due  to  this  fact.  Its  sacrifice  as  well  as 
its  victories  were  founded  upon  its  faith 
in  Christ.  He  is  claimed  to-day  by  the 
church  as  a  living,  personal  power. 
Labor,  too,  may  have  him — in  the  broad- 
est, fullest  sense.  And  when  it  again 
lays  claim  upon   Christ,  its  victory  is 

assured.     

Good  Things  to  Know. 

Every  household  ought  to  know  this 
recipe:  At  the  first  indication  of  diph- 
theria in  the  throat  of  a  child,  make  the 
room  close,  take  a  tin  cup  and  put  into 
it  a  quantity  of  tar  and  turpentine,  equal 
parts.  Then  hold  the  cup  over  a  fire  so 
as  to  fill  the  room  with  fumes.  The  little 
patient,  on  inhaling  the  fumes,  will 
cough  up  and  spit  out  all  the  membrane- 
ous matter,  and  the  diphtheria  will  pass 
out.  The  fumes  of  the  tar  and  turpen- 
tine loosens  the  matter  in  the  throat  and 
thus  affords  the  relief  that  has  baffled  the 
skill  of  physici&ns,— Scientific  Ametican, 
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HOW   MUCH  IS  A   MAN'S  LABOR 
REALLY  WORTH? 


WHY  these  men  are  paid  wages  that 
.  equal  the  earnings  of  many  pro- 
fessional men.  The  writer  of  that  sen- 
tence was  discussing  the  demand  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  seamen  for  $$o  per  month 
and  board. 

I  hfLve  heard  similar  remarks  many, 
many  times.  When  the  iron  workers 
asked  for  60  cents  an  hour,  a  lawyer 
acquaintance  said  to  me:  **I  know  law- 
yers in  New  York  who  do  not  make 
60  cents  an  hour,"  as  if  that  was  an 
argument  against  the  iron  workers' 
demand. 

Persons  who  talk  and  write  in  that 
way  have  fixed  in  their  own  minds  a  sort 
of  general  scale  of  compensation  for 
services  rendered.  And,  for  the  lives  of 
them,  they  can't  understand  why  a 
"mere  workingman"  should  be  paid  as 
much  for  his  services  as  a  "professional" 
man. 

The  relative  value  of  service  is  an 
unsettled  question.  The  world— the 
so-called  civilized  world— has  adopted 
the  idea  that  those  who  perform  the 
hardest  labor  must  be  paid  the  lowest 
wages.  But  we  may  be  wroog  in  this, 
as  in  a  f^w  other  things. 

How  would  you  go  about  determining 
the  value  of  men's  work? 

The  fellow  who  upholds  the  present 
system,  and  who  thinks  he  is  a  bit  of  an 
economist,  will  tell  you  that  supply  and 
demand  must  settle  the  question. 

If  that  is  so  the  professional  men — 
lawyers  for  instance — can't  complain. 
Notwithstanding  the  -  balled  up  condi- 
tion of  our  laws  and  the  rascality  all 
about  us,  we  have  about  three  times  as 
many  lawyers  as  we  can  find  use  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  men  are  to  be 
rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  services  to  society  it  won't  require 
much  thought  for  you  to  decide  that  the 
seaman  or  the  iron  worker  is  worth  a 
courtroom  full  of  lawyers. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  risk— the 
dangers  which  surround  employment. 
Men  who  think  seamen  and  iron  workers 
demand  too  much  for  their  labor  couldn't 
be  hired  for  many  times  the  largest  of 
those  demands  to  face  the  perils  of  the 


sea  or  the  dangers  which  lurk  about  the 
20-story  steel  skeleton. 

What  class  of  men  perform  for  society 
more  valuable  service  than  those  who 
dig  and  build  our  city's  sewers? 

And,  do  you  know  that  they  are  among 
the  very  poorest  paid  of  all  the  workers? 

The  question  of  what  is  a  fair  day's 
pay  is  not  simple  of  solution.  Those 
who  think  they  have  solved  it  by  award- 
ing to  the  professions  and  the  genteel 
callings  the  large  slice  and  to  the  diggers 
and  producers  of  real  things  the  small 
slice,  have  given  the  subject  only  super- 
ficial examination. 

A  man  who  scrapes  brick  and  swings  a 
pick  is  worth  more  to  San  Francisco  juftt 
now  than  a  train  load  of  lawyers,  bank 
tellers  and  the  like. 

Just  think  these  things  over,  my  friend, 
when  you  find  yourself  inclined  to  side 
in  with  the  chap  who  says  labor's  de- 
mand for  60  cents  an  hour  for  performing 
work  that  is  of  benefit  to  society,  and 
which  requires  both  skill  and  courage, 
is  exorbitant. — £x. 


Make  Home  a  Fun-Center. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at  home, 
says  an  exchange.  Don't  shut  up  your 
house,  lest  the  sun  should  fade  your 
carpets,  and  your  hearts,  lest  a  hearty 
laugh  shake  down  some  of  the  musty  old 
cobwebs  there.  If  you  want  to  ruin  your 
sons,  let  them  think  that  all  mirth  and 
enjoyment  must  be  left  on  the  threshold 
without  when  they  come  home  at  night. 
When  once  a  house  is  regarded  as  only 
a  place  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep  in,  the 
work  is  begun  that  ends  in  gambling 
hou&es  and  reckless  degreds tion .  Young 
people  must  have  fun  and  relaxation 
somewhere.  If  they  do  not  find  it  at 
their  own  hearthstones,  it  will  be  sought 
at  other  less  profitable  places.  There- 
fore, let  the  fire  bum  brightly  at  night, 
and  make  the  homestead  delightful  with 
all  those  little  arts  that  parents  so  per- 
fectly understand.  Don't  repress  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  your  children;  'half  an 
hour's  merriment  round  the  lamp  and 
fireside  of  home  blots  out  the  remem- 
brance of  many  a  care  and  annoyance 
during  the  day,  and  the  best  safeguard 
they  can  take  with  them  into  the  world 
is  the  influence  of  a  bright  little  domestic 
sanctum. 
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The  Tobacco  Worker. 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  v^hether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  v^ithout  it. 

€5itoriaI. 

Union  Maid  scrap  tobacco  is  both  Union 
made  and  Union  Maid. 


You  cannot  get  a  Union  Smoke  out  of 
a  scab  cigarette  or  cigar. 


Bull  Dog  Twist  twist  has  more  than  a 
fighting  chance  to  win  your  favor. 


Maud  says  '*Hee  Haw''  scrap  tobacco 
beats  the  world.  Have  you  had  any  yet? 
Get  next. 


The  moon  may  be  made  of  green 
cheese,  but  Blue  Moon  scrap  tobacco  is 
the  real  thing. 


If  you  would  maintain  your  indepen- 
dence, join  the  Union  of  your  craft,  and 
be  a  working  Bee. 


Bight*Honr  scrap  tobacco  iaboth  yoora 
and  oura.  It  is  good  to  the  taste  and  fair 
of  face.    To  try  it  is  to  buy  again. 


'*You  cannot  stand  still,"  saya  this  big 
world,  "while  I  go  round."  U  you  stop 
you  wiU  be  left  behind  and  are  lost.  So, 
as  "Forward"  is  the  word,  move,  and 
move  something  as  you  move,  and  don't 
forget  the  Union  Label. 


In  walking  down  the  street  and  meet- 
ing a  dog  that  showed  you  his  teeth  and 
wagged  his  tail  in  an  approving  manner, 
does  it  not  occur  to  yon  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  end  you  might  believe,  the 
wrong  end  seemed  to  be  giving  approval. 
Isn't  it  a  regrettable  fact  there  are  so 
many  people  giving  you  the  same  im- 
pression, as  the  dog,  while  giving  you 
the  glad  right  hand,  the  left  is  either 
stabbing  you  in  the  back  or  looking  for 
your  pocket. 


Customer— Give  me  that  middle  cut, 
the  one  with  the  Union  Label  on  it. 

Dealer — Why  don't  you  tal^e  the  whole 
plug.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  the  plug  that 
way  and  have  two  pieces  on  hand  with- 
out the  label. 

Customer— I  don't  want  the  whole 
plug,  just  give  me  the  piece  with  the 
Blue  Label.  By  the  way,  ^hy  don't  the 
factory  put  the  label  on  each  cut? 

Dealer — I  do  not  know.  If  they  had 
to  sell  it,  they  would  kick  if  they  had  to 
keep  all  these  onside  ends  that  the  union 
patron  don't  want,  because  the  union 
label  is  not  put  ou  it.  I  am  getting  tired 
of  having  all  these  clipped  ends  on  my 
hands  and  I  am  going  to  put  in  a  stock 
that  will  suit  my  customers. 

Customer — Why  don't  you  write  to  the 
factory  about  it,  they  will  put  the  label 
on  all  the  cuts  if  you  kick  as  hard  to 
them  as  we  do  to  you.    Try  it. 


John  S.  Whalen,  the  hustling  Secretary 
of  State  of  Empire  State,  is  making 
things  move  along  union  lines  as  well  as 
taking  the  best  of  care  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Before  his  election,  his  field 
of  operation  in  the  union  field  was  wide 
and  his  methods  successful.  All  labels 
were   given    an    impetus   wherever   he 
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went.  His  talks  were  bright  and  to  the 
point,  reaching  the  very  heart  of  the 
qnestion  in  the  shortest  possible  timel 
His  audiences  were  always  held  to  the 
question  under  discussion  by  his  witti- 
cisms, and  his  interesting  manner  of 
delivery.  His  success  as  a  state  officer 
was  assured  even  before  his  election,  as 
his  jovial  affability  coupled  with  his 
strictly  business  methods  in  the  conduct 
of  his  duties  carried  with  them  the  ele- 
ments of  victory  in  his  undertakings. 


The  most  potent  factor  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  arise  from  time 
to  time  between  labor  and  capital  is  the 
Union  I^bel.  Strikes  against  obnoxious 
conditions  are  now  necessary,  but  very 
expensive  agents  to  employ  in  the  rem- 
edying of  conditions,  but  if  a  consistent 
and  constant  demand  were  made  for  the 
Union  Labels  of  the  various  International 
Unions  strikes  would  be  greatly  minim- 
ized. The  strong  influence  that  would 
follow  from  a  constant  and  consistent 
demand  for  Union  Labeled  products 
would  prove  to  the  all-powerful  when 
disputes  arise  with  unions  who  have  no 
labels. 

A  consistent  support  of  Union  Labeled 
products  on  the  part  of  all  Labor  would 
be  such  a  strong  and  convincing  argu- 
ment to  the  employer  of  the  members  of 
Unions  who  have  no  label  in  their  craft 
that  they  would  listen  more  readily  to 
the  demands  made  upon  them  for  im- 
proved conditions  for  their  employes. 
It  would  be  readily  seen  by  any  employer 
who  is  alive  to  affairs,  that  organized 
labor  was  a  factor  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  silent  influence  flowing 
from  a  large  and  consistent  demand  upon 
the  dealer  for  products  which  bear  the 
label  would  spread  into  every  avenue  of 
trade  and  would  become  a  subject  for 
discussion  by  all  employers  A  general 
demand  for  goods  bearing  the  Union  Label 
would  cause  every  dealer  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  such  goods.  His  desire  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  his  trade  would  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  his  demand  upon 
the  manufacturer  who  manufacturers  the 
wares  he  has  for  sale.  The  dealer  being 
in  business  to  make  money  would  make 
his  demands  in  such  strong  terms  that 
there  would  be  no  way  of  getting  round 


the  supplying  of  the  demand.  The  de- 
sire of  the  manufacturer  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  dealer,  would  find  the  way  of 
supplying  the  demand,  he  would  see  the 
futility  of  allowing  a  long  and  expensive 
strike  to  take  place  in  his  business  and 
all  reasonable  demands  made  upon  them 
^ili  be  treated  with  consideration.  So 
push  your  Label,  push  every  Union  Label 
to  the  end  that  success  may  attend  all 
our  efforts. 


CHILDREN  BOUND  OUT     . 

0 

To  Learn  Trade  of  Cigar  Making  Re- 
ceive No  Pay. 


PEOPLE  who  patronize  the  product  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  can 
find  food  for  reflection  in  the  following 
account  of  how  it  conducts  its  business 
of  manufacturing  in  Chicago. 

Twelve-year-old  children  go  to 
"school* *  at  the  tobacco  factories  on 
the  West  Side.  The  American  Tobacco 
Company  does  not  employ  union  labor 
if  it  knowns  it.  It  cannot  use  entirely 
inexperienced  children.  As  a  result,  all 
along  Halstead,  Twelfth,  Fourteenth 
and  Eighteenth  streets  there  exist  so- 
called  * 'schools'*  for  cigarmaking.  At 
these  factories  only  children  are  em- 
ployed. At  one  on  Newberry  avenue 
thirty  children,  mostly  Russians,  are 
used.  They  receive  no  pay,  and  are 
bound  out  to  learn  the  trade. 

As  with  the  American  tobacco  facto- 
ries, no  one  is  admitted  to  these  shops, 
and  no  child  is  taken  unless  its  parents 
are  known. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  is 
capitalized  at  171,000,000.  It  thrives  on 
cheap  women  and  children  labor.  Over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco  workers  in 
the  trust  factories  are  women  and  chil- 
dren.  One  factory  containing  797  work- 
ers has  nothing  but  women.  Unorgan- 
ized women  lam^r  is  cheap  labor.  Here 
are  wages  paid  in  trust  ractories  and  in 
union  factories.  For  the  msking  of 
5  cent  cigars  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  pays  from  J1.50  to  $S  per 
thousand,  averaging  f4.50-  For  the 
same  work  the  union  factories  pay  from 
$6  to  I10.50. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  girls  working 
in  the  trust  factories  receive  but  I3  per 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Tobacjo  Workers'  international  Union, 

Rooms  54-55*66  Am.  Nat'l  Banic  BIdg. 


IvOUiSVil^i^B,  Ky.,  May  7,  1907. 
To  Officers  and  Members  of  Local  Unions: 
GREKTiNd — You  are  hereby  notified 
that  the  International  Executive  Board 
will  meet  at  the  International  Offices  on 
Monday  morning,  July  15,  1907. 

Local  Unions  having  anything  for  the 
International  Executive  Board  to  act 
upon  will  please  send  in  their  case  in 
writing  to  the  International  Secretary- 
Treasurer  with  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  and  the  Seal  attached, 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  July,  1907. 
Fraternally  yours,  • 
Hknry  Fischer, 

Int,  PfesidenL 


DAY    AND    NIGHT"    IS    NOW    A 
NON-UNION   TOBACCO. 


THE  Tobacco  Trust  is  still  trying  to 
sell  some  of  its  scab  tobacco  in 
Rochester. 

Since  they  tried  to  sell  ''Honest  Scrap'* 
and  made  a  failure  of  it,  they  have 
bought  out  the  Day  and  Night  factory 
and  are  now  trying  to  sell  **Day  and 
Night "  instead  of  "Honest  Scrap." 

Don't  buy  or  sell  any  tobacco  unless 
every  package  has  the  blue  union  label 
on  it,  as  none  is  union  made  unless  the 
union  label  is  on  each  and  every  package. 

•  *Day  and  Night' '  is  made  by  the  Trust 
and  is  scab  tobacco  now.  Don't  buy  it 
or  sell  it.    Tell  your  friends  not  to  use  it. 

"Honest  Scrap"  is  made  by  the  Trust 
and  is  scab  tobacco.  Don't  buy  it  and 
don't  sell  it. 

Every  union  man  in  Rochester  can  do 
something  to  help  run  these  two  brands 
of  tobacco  out  of  the  city.  Don't  leave 
it  for  someone  else  to  do — do  your  share. 
Make  it  a  point  to  talk  against  *' Day  and 
Night"  and  "Honest  Scrap." 

Do  not  take  any  stock  in  the  stones 
told  by  the  Trust  agents.  They  will  do 
anything  that  Duke  tells  them  to.  They 
say  that  "Day  and  Night  is  union  made, 
but  we  don't  use  the  label.  They  know 
they  lie,  and  the  Trust  knows  that  they 


lie,  and  we  know  that  they  lie,  because 
Teddy  says  it  is  a  lie. 
'  Nothing  is  strictly  union  made  unless 
it  bears  the  union  label. 

Let  every  union  man  do  his  duty  and 
refuse  to  buy  or  sell  any  "Day  and 
Night,"  and  warn  all  of  your  friends 
who  may  not  read  this  article  that  they 
should  refuse  to  buy  or  use  any  tobacco 
or  cigars  unless  each  and  every  package 
bears  the  union  label. 

Duke  and  his  agents  are  doing  their 
best  to  drive  out  of  business  every  fac- 
tory that  uses  the  union  label. 

Nothing  will  satisfy  Duke  except  the 
absolute  control  of  all  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  for  the  union  men  of 
Rochester  to  show  him  that  he  cannot 
sell  his  scab  tobacco  in  this  city. — Labor 
Journal,     . 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  BRIGHTER  ERA. 


Par  down  down  forgotten  ages 

The  link  of  life  entwines— 
The  hope  of  saints  and  sages. 

The  lores  of  vanished  lines, 
And  as  we  pause  and  ponder 

Before  the  future's  veil,    • 
Lo,  Freedom,  dawning  yonder. 

Makes  bright  each  down  and  datel 

Then  Justice,  newly  risen. 

Shall  break  with  warrior  might 
Each  tyrant-builded  prison, 

Each  slave-encumbered  site, 
Where,  foul  with  all  uncleanness, 

The  lords  of  guile  and  gold 
Insult  the  people's  leanness. 

The  lives  they  own  and  hold. 

Swift-winged  and  clothed  with  fire 

The  bright  dawn  speedeth  on — 
The  dawn  of  our  desire — 

Across  Fate's  rubicon. 
Its  flight  shall  flame  before  us, 

Its  sword-shine  fill  the  sky; 
And  in  our  hearts  a  chorus 

Whose  notes  shall  never  die. 

Acclaiming  Right  ascended, 

Proclaiming  Wrong  discrowned, 
His  reign  of  ruin  ended. 

His  toiling  slaves  unbound. 
And  these  the  sword  disparted 

No  flag  shall  e'er  unfold — 
The  courtier,  callous-hearted! 

The  trader,  sordid-soul edt 

—Emesijones^ 
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In  Memoriam. 

Whbkbas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  in  His  divine  providence  and  wis- 
dom to  remove  from  onr  midst  our  es- 
teemed and  beloved  brother,  Edward 
McMahon,  we  mourn  his  loss  and  hum- 
bly bow  in  submission  to  the  will  of  him 
that  doeth  all  things  well;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  in  his  death  Local  No. 
48  of  the  T.  W.  I.  U.  loses  a  faithful 
and  beloved  member,  and  that  we  extend 
onr  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  in 
their  sad  bereavement  of  same,  and  that 
the  charter  of  Local  No.  48  be  draped  in 
mourning  for  a  period  of  thirty  days;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
brother,  Edward  McMahon,  one  spread 
upon  the  minntea,  and  one  sent  to  the 
Tobacco  Workers*  International  head- 
quarters for  publication. 

Fraternally  submitted. 

Jambs  0'Rbii.ly, 
Wiu^iAM  Plktchbr, 
Thomas  Wii^us. 

Haiolton,  Ont.,  Can.,  May  13, 1907. 


NEEDS  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  insatiable  greed  of  class-conscious 
Capital,  organized,  seeks  to  suppress 
every  manifestation  of  independence  by 
Labor,  and  every  attempt  to  assert  a 
oonstitntional  right  by  **the  great  ma- 
joritv*'  which  comprises  the  producing 
and  sustaining  power  of  our  country  is 
met  by  the  most  acute  intellectual  legal 
genius  armed  ¥nth  every  weapon  pur- 
chasable by ,  the  combined  wealth  of 
Tmata,  and  corporations,  working  under 
inatrnction  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
accomplish  the  defeat  and  subjugation 
of  Labor  organizations. 

Organized  Labor  in  the  past,  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  thoroughly 
competent  Legal  department  conducted 
exclusively  in  its  interests,  and  this  need 
is  being  more  and  more  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

We  must  "fight  the  devil  with  fire," 
meet  an  opponent  on  his  own  field  with 


his  own  weapon.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  a  prominent  writer  on  the 
economic  condition  bristles  with  wisdom:. 
"It  has  been  found  after  repeated  ex- 
periments that  the  courts  are  far  more 
deadly  to  Trade  Unions,  and  that  they 
operate  noiselessly,  but  with  precision. 
The  rapid  fire  injunction  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  Gatling  gun.  Nothing 
can  get  beyond  its  range  and  it  never 
misses  fire." 

Labor  must  fight  to  possess  rights 
which  should  be  freely  conceded;  and  as 
in  every  conflict  Capital  takes  immediate 
recourse  to  the  courts,  Labor  should  be 
fully  prepared  to  protect  its  interests  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  compe- 
tent legal  department. 

Protection  is  certainly  needed  from 
the  invasions  of  tribunals  by  class  con- 
scious ca*pital,  ever  an  adherent  of  George 
F.  Baer's  theory  that  "a  select  few  hold 
a  divine  right  to  monopolize  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  and  increase  for  personal 
financial  aggrandizement  the  burdens  of 
the  toiling  producer." — The  Internation- 
al Wood-Worker. 


JUST   PARAGRAPHS. 


The  man  who  is  willing  to  go  to  heaven 
alone  often  goes  the  other  way. 

Holding  girls*  hands  has  fooled  more 
men  than  holding  poker  hands. 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  like  a  staff 
in  a  slippery  place. — Hindu  saying. 

The  Bible  thoroughly  known  is  a  liter- 
ture  of  itself— the  rarest  and  richest  in 
departments  of  thought  or  imagination 
which  exists. — Froude, 

Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise 
is  to  the  body.  As  by  the  one  health  is 
preserved,  strengthened  and  invigorated; 
by  the  other  virtue  is  kept  alive,  cher- 
ished and  confirmed. — Addison, 

The  common  sunflower,  a  native  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  is  gaining  favor  in 
parts  of  Europe  as  a  febrifuge.  In  Rus- 
sia, where  the  plant  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  its  edible  seeds  and  its  oil,  fever 
patients  sleep  upon  beds  of  sunflower 
leaves,  and  a  Russian  physician,  experi- 
menting on  100  children  between  one 
month  and  twelve  years  of  age,  has  found 
that  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  cure  fever  as  speedily  as  quinine. 
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TRADE  UNION  MORALS. 


Member  of  Famous  Hull  House  Settle- 
ment Discusses  Matter  from 
Logical  Standpoint. 


THE  founder  of  the  famous  Hull  House 
settlement  in  Chicago,  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  has  a  lengthy  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  under  the  cap- 
tion, •'The  Present  Crisis  in  Trade- 
Unions  Morals.*' 
Following  are  extracts  from  the  article: 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sympathy  for 
the  trade  unions  never  rose  so  high  in 
America  as  during  the  long  anthracite 
coal  strike,  the  past  two  years  afford  un- 
doubted evidence  of  a  reaction  against 
the  cause  of  organized  labor.  The  evi- 
dence may  be  cited  in  the  increased  num- 
ber of  employers'  associations,  some  of 
which  in  spite  of  carefully  worded  con- 
stitutions, are  making  direct  war  not 
only  upon  the  practices  of  trade  union, 
but  upon  their  very*  existence;  in  the 
acute  exasperation  exhibited  by  many 
manufacturers  who  were  previously,  at 
least,  in  a  state  of  friendly  neutrality;  in 
the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  extend  business  operations  in 
the  present  state  of  the  labor  market;  in 
the  recognition  of  the  non-union  man  as 
the  "modern  hero,'*  and  of  his  sufferings 
as  those  of  a  martyr;  in  the  practice  of 
the  newspapers  to  state  at  great  length 
the  acts  of  trade  union  lawlessness,  and 
to  make  but  terse  reports  of  their  renewal 
of  contracts  and  other  legitimate  actions; 
and  that  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
significant,  the  increasing  confusion  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which 
tends  to  make  trade  unions  dir<ectly 
responsible  for  many  of  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  factory  system  itself. 

Th*e  present  moment  is  one  of  unusual 
crisis,  in  that  many  of  the  trade  unions 
of  America  have  reached  a  transitional 
period,  when  they  can  no  longer  be  mere 
propagandists,  but  are  called  upon  to 
deal  with  concrete  and  difficult  situations. 
When  they  were  small  and  persecuted, 
they  held  to  the  faith  and  its  implica- 
tions of  idealism;  as  they  became  larger 
and  more  powerful,  they  make  terms 
with  the  life  about  them,  and  compro- 


mise as  best  they  may  with  actual  con- 
ditions. 

The  transition  is  especially  difficult 
just  now;  for,  during  this  last  period  of 
prosperity,  trade  unions  have  increased 
enormously  in  numbers;  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Minnesota,  for  instance,  reports 
an  increase  of  six  hundred  per  cent  in 
one  year.  The  well-established  unions 
have  also  been  flooded  by  new  members 
who  are  not  yet  assimilated  and  disci- 
plined, and  they  have  further  been  beset 
and  carried  off  their  feet  by  that  unrest 
which  impels  us  all  to  hasten  if  we  would 
avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  which 
prosperity  affords.  **If  we  don't. get 
things  now,  when  they  are  going,  we 
won't  get  them  at  all,*'  is  often  said  by 
workingmen,  and  the  expression  voices 
that  sense  of  unseemly  haste  which 
characterizes  the  entire  community. 

During  this  period  of  extraordinary 
growth,  the  labor  movement  has  natu- 
rally attracted  to  itself  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations which  are  yet  in  their  infancy, 
and  exhibit  all  the  weakness  of  ''group- 
morality,"  ...  In  addition  to  its 
beligerent  youth  and  its  primitive  mor- 
ality, the  newer  union  is  composed  of 
members  who  have  long  suffered  what 
they  consider  to  be  grievances  and  the 
accumulated  sense  of  unredressed  wrong 
makes  them  eager  to  "fight  for  their 
rights."  At  the  same  time,  the  employer 
always  makes  his  most  vigorous  attack 
upon  a  new  union,  both  because  he  does 
not  wish  organized  labor  to  abtain  foot- 
hold in  his  factory,  and  because  his. 
chances  for  success  are  greatest  before 
his  employes  are  well  disciplined  in  un- 
ionism, although  in  actual  conflict  a 
young  union  will  often  make  a  more 
reckless  fight  than  an  older  one.- 

On  its  idealistic  side,  trade  unionism 
is  an  international  movement,  founded 
upon  one  of  those  appeals  to  universal 
sentiment  which  bind  men  together  be- 
cause they  are  strong  enough  to  over- 
come even  national  differences,  and  it 
has  been  this  aspect  which  the  business 
man  has  found  it  hardest  to  deal  with' 
and  which  has  most  sorely  tried  his 
patience.  He  has  said  many  times  to  the 
trade  unionist:  "If  you  expect  recogni- 
tion from  business  men,  you  must  make 
a  definite  contract  and  stick  to  it.    Sup- 
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ply  us  with  skilled  labor  at  a  definite 
price,  as  a  contractor'  supplies  us  with 
specified  material  at  a  definite  price,  and 
W9  will  know  where  to  find  you  and  try 
to  deal  with  you.  But  if,  because  a  man 
in  Buffalo  or  Seattle  has  trouble  with  his 
working  people,  you  are  going  to  give  us 
a  sympathetic  strike;  if,  because  some 
non-union  material  comes  into  my  factory 
all  the  union  men  are  going  to  walk  out, 
yon  can't  expect  any  sensible  business 
man  to  get  on  with  you.'*  Such  things 
were  said  only  after  unions  had  become 
large  and  powerful  enough  to  be  nego- 
tiated with;  they  were  sensible  and  inevi- 
table, but  they  were  a  direct  invasion  by 
business  methods  of  the  hitherto  idealist- 
ic realm. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  illustrative  of 
a  strange  inconsistency,  the  arguments 
against  the  "closed  shop,"  made  by  the 
employer,    are    made   on    the    general 
ground  of  the  * 'freedom  of  the  individu- 
al," and  of  "liberty  of  the  working  man," 
and  are  direct  carrying  over  of  the  ideal 
into  the  region  of  business.    The  term 
"contract  shop"  would  be  a  much  fairer 
phrase  and  a  much  more  business-like 
definition  of  the  situation  than  the  phrase 
"  closed  shop."    In  such    a  shop,  the 
unions  say  to  the  employer:  "We  are 
ready  to  sign  a  contract  to  supply  you 
with  labor  for  a  year  under  union  condi- 
tions of  hours  and  wages,  but  we  can  not 
sign  the  contract  if  non-union  men  are 
employed,  for  we  have  no  way  of  holding 
them  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  the 
fines  and  other  disciplinary  methods  en- 
able us  to  do  with  our  own  men.    These 
non-union  men  have  no  regard  for  our 
standard  of  wages  and  hours,  and  are 
continually  cutting  into  both.    Wp  as  a 
union,,  can  make  a  contract  with  you  and 
agree  to  stick  to  it,  only  if  you  will  keep 
the  non-union  men  out."    In  this  case 
the  business-like  proposition  comes  from 
the  union,  and  the  concern  for  ethical 
standards,  for  ''American  ideals,"  comes 
from  the  business  man.     It  is  an  abso- 
lute reversal  of  the  position  that  the  two 
sides  take  in  the  subject  of  the  sympa- 
thetic strike.   To  use  a  war  simile,  which 
would  certainly  not  be  inapt,  as  in  many 
cases  actual  war  is  waged,  each  side  stays 
within  its  own  battle  line,  one  side  wav- 
ing a  banner  of  idealism  whenever  the 
other  side  waves  one  of  commercialism. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Amer- 
ican business  men  have  been  so  reluctant 
to  concede  to  trade  unions  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  The  business  men 
of  this  generation  have  seen  the  adminis- 
tration of  property  change  largely  from 
individual  management  to  corporate 
management,  as  the  directors  of  a  stock 
company  more  and  more  outline  the 
policy  of  the  business  for  which  they  are 
responsible,  and  in  which  their  money  is 
invested.  They  have  practically  made  a 
new  adjustment,  in  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration of  at  least  one  class  of  property, 
and  yet  they  are  the  very. men  who  most 
resent  the  attempt  to  extend  this  method 
of  bargaining,  this  modification  of  indi- 
vidual ownership,  to  workingmen. 

The  hope  of  trade  unions  lies  in  the 
sheer  necessity  f9r  the  public  discussion 
of  their  affairs,  and  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate how  far  mere  publicity  makes 
for  morality,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  trade  organizations  have  com- 
mitted the  entire  movement  of  that 
growing  concern  for  a  larger  and  more 
satisfying  life  for  every  man.  For,  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  among  us  all  the  belief 
daily  strengthens  that  whatever  has  for 
its  object  the  increased  value  of  the 
universal  life  is  thereby  certified  as 
legitimate.  Whether  organized  labor  in 
America  will  make  its  business  adjust- 
ments and  still  keep  this  object  in  view, 
whether  it  will  safely  pass  through  the 
present  crisis  of  tradition  and  temptation, 
no  one  can  as  yet  state  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 


What  Labor  Unions  Do. 
The  union  is  the  greatest  of  existing 
forces  in  what  is  called  Americanization. 
It  breaks  down  the  barrier  of  races,  na- 
tionalities, languages  and  religion.  It 
teaches  self-government  and  obedience 
to  elected  leaders  and  sets  up  the  goal  of 
an  American  standard  of  living.  Neither 
the  church  nor  the  school  nor  politics 
nor  employers  can  do  this  work. — Prof, 
John  R,  Commons,  of  University  of  Wis- 


Bridge  and  structural  iron  workers  are 
putting  forth  special  efforts  to  organize 
the  non-union  men  in  the  trade,  and  are 
meeting  with  great  success. 
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liABon  norms. 


They  thought  her  a  terrible  sinner,  yon 
see, 
Though  youthful  and  tender  and  small; 
She  had  come  to  the  world  in  a  poor 
man's  home, 
When  there  seemed  neither  need  nor 
call. 
For  theft  is  wrong  and  murder  is  worse-r- 
To  be  poor  is  the  worst  of  all. 

Oh,  the  world  frowned  dark  when  her 
parents  died, 
And  she  on  its  mercy  was  thrown, 
A  shelterless  orphan  with  hands  too  small 

To  battle  with  fate  alone. 
For  poverty's  cloud  e*ershadowed  her 
life, 
And  how  could  she  ever  atone; 

Well,    the   princes    of    commerce   and 
makers  of  law. 

Who  see  that  the  world  goes  right^ 
Caged  her  in  one  of  their  cotton  mills 

To  labor  from  morning  till  night; 
And  her  hands  grew  thinner  every  day— 

The  poor  little  human  mite! 

A  visitor  noted  that  patient  slave 
In  the  mill  as  he  wandered  past; 

The  fatal  flush  on  her  little  cheeks. 
Her  breathing  too  short  and  fast. 

**Great  God!*'  he  cried,  "does  this  thing 
pay? 
How  long  do  you  think  she  will  last?" 

*'How  long?    I  know  not,"  the  foreman 
said. 
**That  isn't  the  question  for  me; 
To  measure  the  work  instead  of  the  life, 

Is  my  duty  toward  such  as  she, 
When  she  fails  to  come  there  are  hun- 
dreds more — 
Business  is  business,  you  see." 

Yes,  ''business  is  business;"  some  kinds 
are  just, 
And  others  mean  war  to  the  knife; 
Their  weapons  were  forged  in  the  fur- 
nace of  hell, 
And  are  wielded  in  endless  strife. 
But  Christ  has  a  name  for  the  gold- 
clutchers'  aim 
When  it  strangles  a  young  child's  life. 
— Afary  McNahh  Johnston, 


There's  a  whole  lot  of  fun  in  planning 
things  that  never  come  off. 


The  three  great  industrial  nationSy 
Bngland,  France  and  Germany,  each 
consume  about  80  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  produced  at  home.  The 
United  States  sell  only  5  per  cent  of 
manufactured  goods  abroad. 

The  strength  of  a  trade  union  lies 
largely  in  its  experience.  No  matter 
how  long  it  may  have  been  established, 
the  trade  union  that  can  not  profit  by 
the  lesson  of  its  past  is  no  stronger  than 
the  organization  of  a  day's  growth.  A 
tree  grows  downward.  Experience  is 
the  root  of  trade  unionism,  and  memory 
the  water  that  feeds  the  root. 

Japanese  are  edging  their  way  into  the 
glass  industry  of  the  West,  many  having 
recently  been  employed  by  the  glass 
houses.  We  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  employers  did  not  worry  very  much 
over  the  labor  that  these  brown  men  dis- 
played— even  though  the  glass  employers 
In  this  state  insisted  that  the  only  reason 
they  were  opposed  to  the  restriction  in 
the  child  labor  bill  was  because  it  would 
deprive  this  class  of  labor  of  making  a 
livelihood. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Company 
will  close  all  its  yards  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  spend  something  like  |2, 000,000  cash 
which  it  has  in  the  banks,  before  it  will 
3deld  to  the  demands  of  the  union.  It 
seems  probable  one  of  the  most  bitterly 
contested  strikes  in  the  history  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Great  Lakes 
will  soon  be  in  progress.  The  yards 
mentioned  in  the  strike  order  are  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Lorain,  Wyandotte,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  South  Chicago,  West  Superior. 

The  latest  move  of  the  Chicago  union- 
ists to  form  an  alliance  with  the  farmers 
in  Illinois  and  other  nearby  states  to  ex- 
change products  and  free  our  middlemen 
is  the  decision  of  the  former  to  organize  a 
company  with  |5o,ooo  capital  to  erect  o/ 
lease  warehouses  and  cold  storage  plants. 
Shares  will  be  sold  at  |5  each  and  plans 
are  being  made  that  will  insure  higher 
prices  to  farmers  for  their  products  thin 
rule  commonly  in  the  market  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  prices  to  consiuners. 
Steps  along  similar  lines  are  being  taken 
in  Detroit  and  a  number  of  smaller  places 
in  the  middle  west.  The  experiments 
are  not  only  arousing  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est among  the  farmers  and  urban  work- 
ers, but  in  business  circles  as  well.— iS'^r. 
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H-u  n  I  n  11  I'll  I  n..M..n.i..n..n..|.in.n..i..n..K..i..i..n..M"i"i-i"i"H"i-t 

Resolutions  Adopted  bu  the  Retail  Liquor  H 
Dealer's  Mutual  Protective  nssociation.  I 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealer's 
Mutual  Protective  Association  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  ot   all  members 
present : 

Whereas,  The  conditions  existing  in  our  various 
callings  in  life  have  to-day  made  organization  for 
mutual  protection  of  our  respective  interests  necessary, 

Whereas,  Our  respective  interests  are  conserved 
and  advanced  by  a  closer  unity  with  each  other,  and 

Whereas,  The   Tobacco  Workers'   International 

Union  has  a  Blue  Label  which  it  desires  used  by  all 

Union  factories,  on  all  their  products,  as  a  Trade-Mark, 

;    distinguishing  these  products  from  the  unfair  products 

that  are  on  the  market,  and 

Whereas,  The  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Mutual 
Protective  Associati(m  can  lend  much  assistance  in 
promoting  our  cause  in  this  direction,  therefore  be  it 

-Resolved^  That  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Mutual 
Protective  Association,  in  convention  assembled  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  hereby  gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
Blue  Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union.     Be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers  Mutual  Protective  Association  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  promote  the  sale  of  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  which  bear  the  Blue  Label  of 
the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 

J.  B.  BoARDMAN,  President. 
Nic  BoSLER,  Vice-President 
Ben  H.  Schrader,  Rec.  Sedy. 
Henry  C.  Lauer,  Fin.  Secy. 
H.  J,  Reeb,  Treasurer. 


»'HlHm  l"H"iH  I  1  ||.|.|HlM|.|..|..H»H..H.Hn;.;  x  |.|  1 1  .m  .i-iiH  \\.\^ 
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Tobaeeo  Workeirs*  Inteirnational  Union, 

Rooms  54-55-56  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldfir. 


Lioaisville,  Ky.,  Angrnst  15,  1906. 
To  Oflcera  and  Members  of  I^ooal  Unions : 

6BBBTIX6— ^At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Ezeontive 
Board,  held  begrinning  July  9th,  the  question  of  maintaining  the 
Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  and  its  present  serious  financial 
condition  received  considerahle  attention. 

The  International  Executive  Board  accepting  the  theory  that 
all  the  members  desired  to  maintain  it,  decided  that  in  order  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  series  of  assessments  in 
order  that  benefits  might  still  be  paid,  and  desiring  to  lighten 
the  burden  upon  the  membership  levied  a  50c.  assessment  and 
spread  it»  payment  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  making  it  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  5c«  per  month. 

The  International  Executive  Board  decided  that  tlie  assess- 
ment shall  be  effective  beginning  with  SEPTEMBEB  FIRST  of 
this  year  and  continue  each  month  until  the  end  of  June,  1907. 

Mem^bers  are  advised  that  the  assessment  falls  due  the  FIRST 
of  eaoh  MONTH  and  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  that  month 
before  the  one  for  the  next  month  falls  due. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  members  may  pay  this  assess- 
ment in  larger  installments,  or  all  at  once  if  they  so  elect. 

Special  5c.  stamps  have  been  issued  for  this  special  assess- 
ment and  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  shaU  any 
'  other  stamps  be  used  in  receipting  for  this  special  assessment. 

Financial  Secretaries  and  Shop  Collectors  are  requested  to 
take  special  NOTICE  of  this  provision. 

Members  are  requested  to  take  special  and  careful  notice  of 
the  above. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive  Board. 

Fraternally  yours, 
HENRY  l^ISCHBB,  E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  President.  Int.  Sec'yTreas. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  FINANCIAL  SECRETARIES 
AND  SHOP  COLLECTORS. 

Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  when  transferring  pay- 
ments of  the  5c.  assessment  made  by  members  from  their  Shop 
Collector  lists  to  the  Duplicating  Cash  Book  to  enter  all  payments 
made  for  this  SPECIAL  SICK  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  In  the 
last  column  of  the  sheet,  there  is  no  heading  over  this  column, 
and  Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  to  write  in  the  words, 
«<  SPECIAL  5c.  ASSESSMENT." 

If  this  is  done  it  will  save  the  Financial  Secretaries  and  the 
International  office  much  trouble  in  making  the  correct  postings 
of  the  assessment  when  they  are  sent  in.  It  vHll  alMo  assist  in 
tracing  up  delinquents  and  correcting  errors  that  may  occur. 

Shop  Collectors  are  advised  to  observe  the  above  carefully 
and  when  entering  this  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENT  when  paid  by 
members,  to  enter  it  in  the  last  column  under  the  heading  of 
«*  SUNDRIES."  Fraternally  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Seo'y*TreAS. 
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m  and  Baggage 

The  TRUST  has  just  bought 
out  the  "DAY  &  Night"  the  "RED  O 
DEVIL"  the  "B.  DUWEL  &  S 
BROS.",  and  the  "SEA  LION" 
Tobacco  Co.'s. 

The  result  is  that  the  following  S 
Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now  - 
on  the  UNFAIR  List. 

DAY  &  NIGHT 
8  RED  DEVIL  o 

8  RED  HORSE  8 

8  SEA  LION  8 

8  BAGPIPE  8 

8  HONEST  8 

8  RED  MAN  8 

8  HOT  BALL  8 

8                        BUCKSHOE  8 
o o 


o 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
;  CIAL  SECRETARY. 


X.  Each  page  must  be  dated  for  the 
closing  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  your  union  in  the  proper  place. 

3.  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sure 
that  yon  have  your  carbon  sheet  proper- 
ly placed  between  the  yellow  and  white 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white;  sheet.  Be  . 
•nre  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  writien  on  the  yellow  sheet, 

5.  Eater  all  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member. 

6.  $end  in  signed  applications  when 
yon  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  you  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  you 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  doe 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

zi.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
.union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  should  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. <  The  Inteniatientkt  Union  ia  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  Financial  Secretary. 

I4«'ln,  Kkcbor^ance  witji  the  Constitu- 
tion niembersstabd  suspended  when  the' 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  meant 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  I3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule«  * 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
iipplying  for  them  is  paid  np  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,  "Accepted    by 

Union  No. on of ,'*  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book. 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

90.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 
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SICK  BENEFIT  REGULATIONS. 


X.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  must 
hmrt  been  a  member  of  the  International 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making 
application  for  benefit,  and  must  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  wonid  do  well  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  standing  at  the  time  ap- 
plication for  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  Implication  for  sick  benefit  is 
•ent  in  to  headquarters,  and  the  member 
is  not  in  good  standing,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

4.  The  Financial  Secretary  should, 
upon  receipt  of  report  of  the  illness  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  his  account, 
and  if  the  member  is  in  good  standing, 
•end  member  claim  blank.  If  not  in 
good  standing  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
aick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  The 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CLAIM  NOTICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Executive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  also 
fill  out  the  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician , 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretary 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Executive  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  them  in  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


I2t  The  Sick  Committee  is  expused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  LocaX  Executive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether,  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claini  must  be  properly  filled  in  and 
aigned,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  comple- 
tion. 

14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
formed. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  r.etumed  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretary  in 
payment  of  benefits. 

16.  The  coupons  must  be  properly 
filled  out  and  signed.  If  not  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  Financial  Secretary, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  collection  m 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
"short." 

17;  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
"well,"  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
International  Office. 

18.  Local  Executive  Board  ^hen  pass- 
ing sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretarv  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
approve  the  claim. 

19.  The  Financial  Secretary  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reports  do  not  accom- 
jtfiny  coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional office  .  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
"short." 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIEIHCE 


Trade  Marks 

Coi»¥RlGHT&  Ac. 


Anjone  sending  a  sketch  and  deseriptlon  may 
jQloklT  ascertain  onr  opinion  free  whetf 
Inrention  is  probably  1 


qnlolclT  ascertain  onr  opinion  free  whether  an 
Inrention  is  probably  patentabliL^  Commnnica- 
Uons  Btrlotly  oonfldentlal.  HANOBOOi  on  PatenU 
.  Oldest  agency  for  seoaring  patents, 
gh  Mnnn  ft  Co.  reoelTe 


sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  seoari 

PatenU  taken  tnrongh  Mnnn  < 

ipedal  nottee,  without  charge.  In  tl 

Scieiilific  Jlinericaiu 

A  handsomely  lllnstrated  weekly.  Largest  dr- 
cnlatlon  of  any  sdentlflc  ionmaL  Terms.  $8  a 
year :  fonr  months,  $L  Sold  by  an  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.""»^.  New  York 

BraDOh  Oflloe,  (96  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Tobaeeo  Workeirs*  Inteirnational  Union, 

Rooms  54-55-56  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdfir. 


Lioaisville,  Ky.,  An^past  15,  1906. 
To  O fleers  and  Members  of  Loeal  Unions : 

GBEETIXQ—At  tbe  meetiDg  of  the  International  Ezecative 
Board,  held  begrinniDgr  July  9th,  the  question  of  maintainin^r  the 
Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  and  its  present  serious  financial 
condition  received  considerable  attention. 

The  International  Executive  Board  accepting  the  theory  that 
all  the  members  desired  to  maintain  it,  decided  that  in  order  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  series  of  assessments  in 
order  that  benefits  might  still  be  paid,  and  desiring  to  lighten 
the  burden  upon  the  membership  levied  a  50c.  assessment  and 
spread  it»  payment  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  making  it  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  5c.  per  month. 

The  International  Executive  Board  decided  that  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  effective  beginning  with  SEPTEMBER  FIRST  of 
this  year  and  continue  each  month  until  the  end  of  June,  1907. 

Mem^bers  are  advised  that  the  assessment  falls  due  the  FIRST 
of  each  MONTH  and  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  that  month 
before  the  one  for  the  next  month  falls  due. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  members  may  pay  this  assess- 
ment in  larger  installments,  or  all  at  once  if  they  so  elect. 

Special  5c.  stamps  have  been  issued  for  this  special  assess- 
ment and  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  shaU  any 
^  other  stamps  be  used  in  receipting  for  this  special  assessment. 

Financial  Secretaries  and  Shop  Collectors  are  requested  to 
take  special  NOTICE  of  this  provision. 

Members  are  requested  to  take  special  and  careful  notice  of 
the  above. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive  Board. 

Fraternally  yours, 
HENRY  l^ISCHBR,  E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

InU  President,  Int.  Sec'yTreas. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  FINANCIAL  SECRETARIES 
AND  SHOP  COLLECTORS. 

Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  when  transferring  pay- 
ments of  the  5c.  assessment  mad!e  by  members  from  their  Shop 
Collector  lists  to  the  Duplicating  Cash  Book  to  enter  all  payments 
made  for  this  SPECIAL  SICK  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  In  the 
last  column  of  the  sheet,  there  is  no  heading  over  this  column, 
and  Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  to  write  in  the  words, 
«<  SPECIAL  5c.  ASSESSMENT." 

If  this  is  done  it  will  save  the  Financial  Secretaries  and  the 
International  office  much  trouble  in  making  the  correct  postings 
of  the  assessment  when  they  are  sent  in.  It  will  alMo  assist  in 
tracing  up  delinquents  and  correcting  errors  that  may  occur. 

Shop  Collectors  are  advised  to  observe  the  above  car ef ally 
and  when  entering  this  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENT  when  paid  by 
members,  to  enter  it  in  the  last  column  under  the  heading  of 
•'SUNDRIES."  Fraternally  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Seoy^Treas. 
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Swallowed  $ 

m  and  Baggage     | 

o 

The  TRUST  has  just  bought  § 
out  the  "DAY  &  Night"  the  "RED  O 
.  DEVIL"  the  "B.  DUWEL  &  S 
§  BROS.",  and  the  "SEA  LION"  § 
9  Tobacco  Co.'s.  O 

O  The  result  is  that  the  following  O 
0  Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now  § 
§  on  the  UNFAIR  List. 

§  DAY  &  NIGHT 

8  RED  DEVIL 

o 

8  SEA  LION 

o  BAG  PIPE 

o  HONEST  8 

§  RED  MAN  o 

8  HOT  BALL  8 

8  BUCKSHOE  8 

o  o 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
.  CIAL  SECRETARY. 


X.  Bach  page  most  be  dated  for  the 
dosing  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  your  union  in  the  proper  place. 

3.  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  (entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sure 
that  yon  have  your  carbon  sheet  prop^- 
ly  placed  between  the  yellow  and  white 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be  . 
sure  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  writien  on  the  yellow  sheet. 

5.  Eater  all  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member. 

6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
you  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  you  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  you 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  doe 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

11.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
.union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  shotild  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. ■'  The  Intemationiit  Union  ia  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  Financial  Secretary. 

14,'^  In  iccoff4ance  witji  the  Constitu- 
tion niembersstatid  suspended  when  the' 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  meant 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
hiih  I3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule*  ' 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
applying  for  them  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,  "Accepted    by 

Union  No. on of ,"  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book, 
This  xo  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him.  ^ 

90.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 
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SICK  BENEFIT  REGULATIONS. 


X.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  International 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making 
application  for  benefit,  and  must  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  would  do  well  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  standing  at  the  time  ap- 
plication f6r  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  Implication  for  sick  benefit  is 
sent  in  to  headquarters,  and  the  member 
is  not  in  good  standing,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

4.  The  Pinancia]  Secretary  should, 
upon  receipt  of  report  of  the  illness  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  hia  account, 
and  if  the  member  is  in  good  standing, 
send  member  claim  blank.  If  not  in 
good  standing  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
sick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  The 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CLAIM  NOTICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Executive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  also 
fill  out  the  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician, 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretary 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Executive  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  them  in  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


I2«  The  Sick  Committee  is  expused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  Local  Executive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claini  mustbe  properly  filled  in  and 
signed,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  comple- 
tion. 

14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
formed. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  r.etumed  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretary  in 
payment  of  benefits. 

16.  The  coupons  must  be  properly 
filled  out  and  signed.  If  not  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  Financial  Secretary, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  collection  m 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
"short." 

17.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
"well,'*  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
International  Office. 

18.  Local  Executive  Board  ^hen  pass- 
ing sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretarv  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
approve  the  claim. 

19.  The  Financial  Secretary  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reports  do  not  accom- 
pany coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional office  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
"short." 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

.  ,  ,  ,  COPYRiaHTS  &c. 

Anjone  sending  a  sketch  and  deserlptlon  may 
qnlcklT  ascertain  oar  opinion  free  whether  an 
Inrentlon  Is  probablj  patenj^l^^Commnnlca- 
tions  strictly  oonfldentr  '     ' 


tions  strictly  oonfldentlal.  HANDBOQK  on  Patent 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  seoarugDatents. 

Patents  taken  tfiroash  Mnnn  A  Co.  reoeive 
special  nottee,  without  obarge.  In  the 

Scieniinc  JMiericam 

A  handsomely  lllnstrated  weekly.  liar^est  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  JonmaL  Terms,  98  a 
year :  fonr  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

IIUNN&Co."»»«-*«'' New  York 

Braneh  Ofllce,  flX  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C 
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CH£W 


Blue  Moon 

TOBACCO 


UNION  MADE 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


MoiMifactiired  in  C&idnnati 


EGYPTIAN  AND  TURKISH 

CIGARETTES 


AND 


Turkish  Smoking 
TOBACCO 


I.  B.  KR.INSKY 


227  Bowery 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.    \\ 
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THE  NEW 

UNION  TOBACCO 

with  Premftfms 


UNION  MAID 
SCRAP 
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H>*i 


TRY  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 


NONE  SETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 


87-89  E.  Houston  St. 


NEW  YORK,  JV.  Y. 
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Tel.,  5499  Spring 


Prudential  Tobacco  Co. 

MANUPACTUR.ER.S    OP 

UNION  MADE 
LITTLE  CIGARS , . 
AND  CIGARETTES 


A.  SCHRIER  lpr«.,« 

I.  W.  SCHENKEIL  |  "^*** 


i    133-13?  Mulberry  St, 


NEW  YORK    :: 
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CIGAREHE  &  TOBACCO  CO. 

2rT  Howard  St. 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


I- 


The  Home  Cigarettes 

WITH  MOUTHPIECE 

TEN   FOR    5    CENTS 

Diplomat  Cigarettes 


I  TEN    FOR    10    CENTS 
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THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAflWAY,N.J. 


k 


A  Scrap  Tobacco  of  Quality  | 


^ 


?^ 


Union  Made 

ManuiActwed  in  Cincinnati^  O*  i 
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Tel.,  5499  Spring 


Prudential  Tobacco  Co. 

MANUPACTUR.ER.S    OP 

UNION  MADE 
LITTLE  CIGARS , . 
AND  CIGARETTES 


A.  SCHRIER         1p,^« 
I.  W.  SCHENKEIL  |  "**<»*• 


i    133-13?  Mulberry  St». 


NEW  YORK    :: 
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CIOAREHE  &  TOBACCO  CO. 


^7  Howard  St. 
NBW  YORK  CITY 


{The  Home  Cigarettes |; 

WITH  MOUTHPIECE 

TEN   FOR    5    CENTS 

Diplomat  Cigarettes 

TEN    FOR    10    CENTS 
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THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAilWAY,N.J. 


k 


»  I 

i  A  Scrap  Tobacco  of  Quality  I 


HEE  HAW 


^ 


Union  Made 

I   Manttfactttred  in  GincinnatL  0« 

i  I 


u 


ff 


Donl  %m\\m  the  Bait 

When  a.  Dealer  or  Agent 
Tells  You  That 


Is  XJnlon-macie  wltlnotit  ttie  Blue  Leibel. 

r.f  the»  is  NONE  STRICTLY  UNION  ^mm  oe 


BLUE 


LABEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  Ittteraational 

Union. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Recognizes  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


As  the  Only  Proof  of  Tobacco  being    STRICTLY  UNION  MADE. 

All  Unions  have  resolved  to  demand  the"  Blue  Isabel  on  all  Tobacco 
they  buy.     Plenty  in  the  Market.     Your  dealer  can  get  it. 

DONT  BE  FOOLED!  LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABELI 

All  Fair  and  Union-made  Tobacco  Bears  the  Union  Label.     i^BUY  NO  OTHBIL 


7"^0  NBW  BRANDS 
TVirO  ORE  AT  l^/QHTERS 

I  In  a  da3S  by  themselves*) 

ARROW  HEAD 

(a  X  ia-i6  oz.  and  ^  x  la-S  oz.) 

DBUGHTFUi^  TO  CHEW.  BEAUTmJl.  TO  SEIL 

UNION  STANDARD 

(3  X  12-14  035,  3  space.) 
Chewer  gets  4^^  oz,  for  10  cents. 

rfte  Vttloit  af  SMIhHi  Workmen  and  the  Best  Material 
Money  can  Buy  Produce  Them, 

Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Co. 

LOUtSVILLi^  KY. 


ft 


'BLUE  HEN 

Higb  s^iuie  chew  at  H  populmr 
pricz,  latr£<^  puck^j^c  for  S  ccou. 


ym  lactic  ft  rm  sun  a  gf^aa  in  CJfcHtmgm 


Tbe  J.  F.  Ztbi  Tobacco  Ca 

TOLEDO*  OHIO. 


feaiODlOBStuDpSbMi, 

Voor  Shoe  jyt^et  dot 
la  ike  interest  d  UqIm  tliMilorfcin. 


NacMafreor  ro^^if/orikt  iM4mSt9^ 


•st»*Grib«  for  tYm  ITiika  tool  Mii  f 
pi  reals  per  3 


BMTAND 


MftfUH.  HMi. 


STRONGHOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


JOBSON  PRINTING  S  MFG.  CO. 


Hia  STREH,  S  L  «  N.  R.  R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 
UnioQ  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  SmokinR. 

Cut  Plugr,  Curly  Cut,  Siloed  P\ug,  Slc 


Mile  af  RiduoQnd, 
MeflfNcur  £«g1afid, 
IkMMmd  Best  Naty. 
Unry,  fiir  Pkr  ^^ 


Urtti  fUtmUl  Utf, 
Milk  MaH 
Base  Dan* 


Fmiti  and  BoweiK 
nueeo  of  Virjtiaia. 
J  Be 


Dimtle  Tnclfc  Cttt  and  Dry  Smoltinf . 


pmct  5  CtNJB 


UNION  LABEL 

induced  Ck.  trieL.1 
MERUIT  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

We  BOlK  Miy  onwr  DrmOs 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  "  EDEN  "  Cube  Cul.    Jnst  out.    It  will  suit  you. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos     | 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

8MOKINQ8 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jacic 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 

Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
Ail   Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving reports  from  the  different  local 
unions  throughout  the  country  that  the 
union  factories  that  are  using  our  label 
are  working  steady  and  business  is  on 
the  increase. 

The  Blue  Label  League  of  Minnesota 
reendorsed  the  Blue  Label  of  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  International  Union  and  also 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  condemning 
the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco 
Trust.  The  State  Federation  of  Minne- 
sota did  likewise,  and  organized  labor  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  is  now 
woke  up  and  have  pledged  their  support 
to  the  Tobacco  Workers*  International 
Union,  making  a  special  fight  against 
the  Trust  brands  of  Tobacco. 

I  also  received  word  from  the  state  of 
Texas,  where  the  Society  of  Equity  will 
take  up  our  fight  and  assist  the  Tobacco 
Workers  in  driving  out  the  Trust  brands 
of  tobaccos  in  their  towns  where  they 
are  located.  I  also  entered  a  complaint 
to  the  Mutual  Protective  Association  of 
Liquor  Dealer9  of  this  city  about  mem- 
bers of  their  organization  handling  ecab 
and  trust  made  tobaccos.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Bzecntive  Committee  of  the  Mu- 
tual Protective  Association  our  complaint 
was  taken  up,  and  they  called  their 
members'  attention  to  the  same.  They 
adopted  a  resolution,  pledgirg  that  sll 
members  of  their  sssociation  will  stand 
up  for  the  Union  Label  of  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  International  Union;  that  they 


will  aid  our  cause  in  every  way  possible. 

I  would  again  call  our  members'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  should  appoint 
committees  to  visit  different  local  unions 
in  the  cities  and  urge  upon  the  mem- 
bers that  we  are  now  making  a  special 
fight  upon  the  trust  goods  of  *'Dnke's 
Mixture"  and  ''Bull  Durham"  tobacco. 
These  brands  are  greatly  used  by  cigar- 
ette smokers.  We  should  discourage  the 
unions  that  are  using  these  brands  as 
much  as  possible,  as  there  is  better  to- 
bacco upon  the  market  for  cigarettes  with 
the  Union  Label  on  than  these  two  trust 
or  scab  brands  that  are  beitig  used. 

The  label  has  also  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Booker  Tobacco  Co.  in  Lynchburg, 
Va  ,  who  make  the  following  named 
brands  of  cigarettes:  **St.  Ledger"  and 
'•Sovereign."  The  label  has  aho  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Berry- Suhling  To- 
bacco Co.  of  Bedford  City,  Va.,  from  the 
Allen  Tobacco  Co..  Lynchbmg.  Va  ,  and 
from  the  Wells-Whitehead  Tobacco  Co. 
of  Wilson,  N.  C.  who  make  the  follow- 
ing named  brands  of  cigarettes:  "Caro- 
lina Brights"  and  "Carolina  Straight 
Cut." 

The  International  office  is  doing  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  call  organized 
labor's  attention  to  this  in  cities  and 
towns  where  we  have  no  local  unions. 
So  I  hope  that  our  members  willr^lso  put 
their  shoulders* to  the  wheel  and  do  a 
part  of  this  work. 

Local  unions  desiring  any  literature, 
cards  or  circulars  will  be  furnished  them 
free  of  charge  from  the  International 
office  by  writing  for  the  same.  I  hope 
that  every  local  of  ours  will  make  a 
report  to  this  office  what  work  they  are 
doing  and  what  success  they  are  having 
in  driving  the  trust  brands  out  of  their 
cities.  Fraternally  yours, 

Henry  Fischer, 

Ini,  President 


You  do  not  acquire  moral  muscle  by 
dodging  duty. 
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LABOR'S  BATTLE  ROYAL. 


Bt  Rev.  Charles  Stblzlr. 


Nature  starts  all  her  children,  rich  and 
poor,  physically  equal.  This,  broadly 
speaking,  is  the  opinion  of  many  leading 
physicians.  If  the  number  of  children 
born  healthy  and  strong  is  not  greater 
among  the  well-to-do  classes  than  among 
the  poorest,  then  it  presents  to  us  a  very 
significant  fact  which  completely  revolu- 
tionizes many  notions  as  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  being  born  in  the  tene- 
ment. 

What  happens  to  the  tenement  child 
after  its  birth  is  quite  another  story. 
Nature  is  not  responsible  for  that.  She 
has  done  her  best.  If  poverty  or  indif- 
ference or  sin  blight  her  fair  work,  she 
stands  uncondemned  But  nature  is  not 
content  in  accepting  a  position  in  which 
she  is  simply  exonerated.  The  violation 
of  her  law  is  followed  by  an  unforgiving 
pursuit,  until  the  full  penalty  has  been 
inflicted,  for  with  nature  there  is  no  for- 
giveness of  sin.  And  nature  makes  no 
class  distinctions. 

This  equality  of  birth  does  not  long 
favor  the  child  of  the  slum  and  the  tene- 
ment. Vital  statistics  quickly  prove  this 
statement,  for  the  burden  and  the  pen- 
alty of  poverty  and  its  accompanying 
evils  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  child. 
The  lack  of  proper  nourishment,  of  suit- 
able clothing,  of  healthy  sanitary  condi- 
tions, make  life  precarious  for  the  babe 
who  must  suffer  on  account  of  their 
absence. 

When  <uch  a  state  becomes  chronic, 
the  chances  for  life  are  exceedingly 
small.  Death's  scythe  sweeps  relent- 
lessly through  the  ranks  of  little  chil- 
dren, whose  cry  for  food  has  chilled  a 
thousand  mother's  hearts.  Then  are 
hushed  a  thousand  babies'  voices,  who 
suffered  long  because  there  was  no 
skillful  hand  to  nurse,  and  no  healing 
draught  to  cure. 

There  is  no  battle  more  royal  than  the 
saving  of  the  child  To  bring  color  to 
the  wan  cheek,  to  bring  brightness  to 
the  dulled  eye,  to  so  much  as  bring  a 
smile  to  the  face  that  already  bears  the 
mark  of  pain  and  suffering — this  is  a  task 
worthy  of  the  best  that  is  in  any  man. 


To  organized  labor  has  this  work  been 
given.  No  other  mission  can  ever  mean 
more  than  this.  Strpng  should  be  the 
support  given  the  trades  unions  in  their 
endeavor  to  blot  out  the  curse  of  child 
labor.  And  blighted  should  be  every 
arm  that  is  raised  in  protest  against  the 
warfare  which  means  the  salvation  of 
little  children  from  a  bondage  that  is 
crushing  out  life  and  hope. 


A  UNIQUE  DECISION. 


Judge  Anderson  of  the  United  States 
Court  has  rendered  a  decision  in  Indian- 
apolis which  is  somewhat  unique. 

A  strike  of  machinists  took  place  in  the 
Pope  Motor  Car  Company  in  that  city 
and  the  men  proceeded  to  picket  the 
plant  to  prevent  non-unionists  from  be- 
ing employed.  The  company  brought  a 
number  of  men  there,  but  many  of  them 
never  reached  the  plant,  being  persuaded 
to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  company  applied  to  the  court  for 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  picketing  of 
their  shop,  which  was  granted,  but  not 
until  a  large  bill  of  costs  had  been  piled 
up.  This  the  company  demanded  should 
bej>aid  by  the  losing  party. 

The  injunction  had  been  issued  against 
the  Machinists'  Union  as  an  organization 
and  against  its  members  as  individuals. 
The  union  had  no  tangible  property  and 
the  court  was  asked  to  instruct  its  officers 
to  proceed  against  such  individuals 
among  the  strikers  as  had  property  not 
exempt  under  the  homestead  law. 

Louis  W.  Poehler  and  Joseph  W.  Feltz, 
two  of  the  striking  machinists,  were 
discovered  to  have  unincumbered  real 
estate.  Fee  bills  were  issued  against 
them  and  their  property  was  advertisejl 
for  sale.  The  Poekler  property  brought 
$1,500,  and  as  this  sum  was  ample  to  pay 
the  costs  the  Feltz  home  was  not  sold. 
The  trust  company  that  purchased  the 
property  paid  the  money  into  the  court 
and  the  title  will  pass  from  Poehler 
unless  he*  redeems  it.  within  the  next 
sixty  days. 

The  name  of  Poehler  does  not  appear 
anywhe:e  in  the  proceedings  except  as 
a  member  of  the  Machi  nists'  Union.  He 
was  a  striker,  but  was  not  one  of  the 
pickets,  nor  was  he  accused  of  violating 
the  temporary  restraining  order.— ^«VA- 
igan  Union  Advocate, 
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A    CONSUMPTION    CATECHISM 
FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


By  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis. 


A  CONSUMPTION  CATECHISM  for 
School  Children  is  the  subject  of 
a  pamphlet  being  printed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York 
for  distribution  in  the  schools  of  the 
city.  Through  the  help  which  has  been 
promised  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion it  is  expected  to  get  this  catechism 
into  the  hands  of  every  one  of  the  600,000 
and  mote  children  attending  the  public 
schools.  Another  large  group  of  chil- 
dren will  be  secnred,  it  is  expected,  from 
parochial  and  private  schools  As  these 
cards  will  bear  the  imprint:  •*Takethis 
card  home  and  show  it  to  your  family 
and  friends,*'  and  as  it  is  planned  to  have 
the  teachers  give  this  same  advice  to 
their  *  pupils,  this  will  prove  the  most 
widespread  and  thorough  distribution 
yet  attempted  in  this  country  of  printed 
instructions  on  the  subject  of  consump- 
tion. 

In  a  series  of  32  questions  and  answers 
th%  catechism  britfly  and  simply  tells 
what  consumption  is,  how  it  is  conveyed 
from  persoif  to  person,  "how  you  can' 
keep  from  getting  it,*'  **how  you  can 
keep  others  from  giving  it  to  you,"  and. 
how  it  is  cured.  Added  to  the  catechism 
is  a  list  of  Uie  associated  special  tubercu- 
losis dispensaries  and  a  map  of  the  city 
showing  the  district  allotted  to  each  of 
these. 

Although  the  pamphlet  is  primarily 
designed  for  school  children  it  contains 
much  material  which  will  be  of  help  to 
their  parents  and  older  brothers.  Such 
an  answer  as  that  given  to  the  question, 
'*What  are  the  first  signs  of  the  disease?" 
will  warn  many  an  unsuspecting  person 
that  an  examination  by  a  competent  phy- 
sician shonld  not  be  put  off.  "Loss  of 
strength,  cough,  fever  in  the  afternoon 
and  loss  of  weight,  sometimes  bleeding 
or  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  the 
conghing  np  of  sputum  or  phlegm"  are 
the  first  signs  that  the  unwary  are  now 
told  to  look  for.  After  describing  how 
one  person  infects  another  through  the 
germs  which  are  contained  in  the  spit  of 


the  consumptive  or  in  the  invisible  drop- 
lets sprayed  out  when  consumptives 
cough  or  sneeze  it  is  stated  that  those 
who  are  sickly  or  run  down  with  disease, 
overwork  or  intemperance  and  whose 
systems  cannot  fight  the  bacilli  are  those 
most  likely  to  get  consumption,  just  as 
the  ordinary  cold  or  cough  if  neglected  is 
the  most  C3mmon  sickness  that  develops 
into  consumption.  Thorough  cleaning 
and  disinfection  of  houses  or  rooms  newly 
moved  into  are  urged  as  one  essential 
safeguard  against  the  consumption  germs^ 
which  a  careless  consumptive  may  have 
left  in  rooms  occupied  by  him. 

"Even  if  the  tubercle  bacilli  get  into 
the  lungs  of  a  healthy  person  they  are 
usually  killed  there,"  it  is  stated,  and  so 
the  lesson  is  plain  that  the  first  great 
rule  to  keep  from  getting  consumption 
is  simply  * '  keep  as  well  as  possible. '  *  To 
do  this  four  things  are  recommended — 
fresh  air,  proper  food,  cleanliness  and 
temperance  in  all  things.  If  a  cough: 
lasts  more  than  two  weeks  an  examina- 
tion of  the  lungs  by  a  competent  doctor 
or  at  a  special  tuberculosis  dispensary  is 
advised .  A  minimum  program  for  clean- 
liness  is  set  forth  in  two  warm  baths  a 
week  and  in  cleaning  house  with  damp 
brooms  and  cloths,  while  for  air  it  is 
stated  that  every  study  and  living  room 
should  be  aired  several  times  a  day  and 
one  window  in  the  bed  room  kept  full 
half  open  all  night. 

The  catechism  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  it  dangerous  to  live  or  work 
with  a  consumptive?"  answers  "no,  not 
if  he  is  careful  and  clean;  careful  to  de- 
stroy all  the  sputum  he  coughs  up  and 
never  to  spit  on  the  floor  or  streets. ' '  It 
is  said  that  consumption  can  be  cured  if 
treatment  is  begun*  early  by  good  food, 
fresh  air  and  rest,  and  such  medicines  as 
the  doctor  may  prescribe.  If  a  consump- 
tive cannot  go  to  a  country  sanitorium 
he  is  advised  to  go  to  a  doctor  or  a  dis- 
pensary, to  keep  out  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  his 
windows  open  day  and  night  and  not  to 
waste  time  or  mon^'on  patent  medicines 
or  advertised  cures. 


During  the  last  twelve  months  there 
was  an  increase  of  355,718  members  added 
to  the  rolls  of  trade  unions  in  Germany. 
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THE  CHILD-TOILERS. 


WHAT  THE  BARBERS  GOT. 


FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 


O  children  caught  beneath  the  burdened 
wheels 

Of  modern  business!  soon  the  unpur- 
chased breath 

Of  God  shall  move  the  greed-mist  which 
conceals 

Our  baseness  that  we  profit  by  your  life- 
long death. 

Then  shall  we  see  ourselves  as  Justice 

sees: 
Blood-guilty  of  these  stunted  lives,  these 

graves. 
Then  shall  we  ask  ourselves:    "What 

profits  knees 
Bent  ill  God-worship  while  these  live 

and  die  like  slaves?'* 

Then  shall  we  know  the  doom  that  has 

denied 
Soul-growth  to  us  while  satisfied  with 

this. 
O  ye  child- toilers!  crust  is  wealth,  and 

pride 
Of  place  and  power,  so  purchased  by  the 

things  ye  miss. 

The  greed-mist  lifts;  for  those  who  see, 

thank  God ! 
Loud  voices  now,  uplifted  'gainst  this 

wrong ! 
Ye  are  avenged.    O  children,  for  the  nod 
Of  business  stays  the  souls  that  else  were 

justice-strong. 

Avenged  are  ye:  the  final  loss  is  our. 
Base  slaves  to  business,  believing  we  are 

free, 
Constrained  to  close  our  eyes  continually, 
Greed  hath  one  sift  for  us    and  with  the 

hard  heart  dowers. 

Avenged  are   ye  !  —  since,   sowing,   we 

must  reap. 
Accurst  the  toil- won  coin  accumulates, 
Blood-stained,  to  bloodshed  bring.    The 

end  relates 
To   those  who  make  their   souls    like 

child's  forced  labor— cheap. 

Bat  business  shall  not  blast  child-lives 

for  aye. 
Men  shall  be  masters  e'en  of  business, 

soon. 
Decreeing  your  release  from  toil.    The 

boon 
Ye  pray  for  now  shall  come  in  man's  sane 

justice-day. 

— Edwin  Arnold  Brenholiz, 


An  Organization  Enabled  Them  to  Get 
the  Benefits,  Too. 

HERE'S  another  good  object  lesson 
concerning  the  benefits  of  thorough 
unionism: 

Every  man  who  has  carried  a  union 
card  ten  or  twelve  years  remembers  when 
barbers  worked  from  7  in  the  morning 
until  9  or  10  at  night  and  received  an 
average  of  $10  or  $11  a  week.  On  Satur- 
day night  they  worked  until  midnight, 
and  then  they  worked  Sunday  forenoon. 
That  was  before  they  got  wise  and  organ- 
ized. They  don't  work  such  long  honrs 
now,  and  they  make  more  money  than 
ever.  Same  old  story — shortening  the 
hours  invariably  brings  up  the  wage. 
Now  the  barbers  are  organized  and  are 
growing  stronger.  Little  by  liitle  they 
have  whittled  down  the  honrs  of  work 
until  they  have  reduced  them  about  25 
per  cent,  and  while  doing  that  they 
have  raised  their  wages  about  the  same 
amount,  25  per  cent.  It  was  the  organ- 
ization that  won  for  them.  Nowadays  a 
barber  has  some  chance  of  seeing  his 
children  while  they  are  awake.  He  did 
not  have  that  chance  fifteen  years  ago. 
•The  **kidlet8"  hadn't  got*  out  of  bed 
when  he  started  to  work,  and  they  were 
in  bed  and  sound  asleep  before  he  got 
home  at  night.  It's  all  in  the  organiza- 
tion, boys. — Exchange, 


Faust  Is  Here. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Faust,  Organizer  for  the  In- 
ternational Tobacco  Workers'  Union,  has 
been  in  the  city  for  the  past  ten  days, 
and  has  done  some  good  work  among  the 
local  unions,  and  also  with  the  dealers 
who  don't  handle  union-made  goods. 
Now,  boys,  this  is  your  chance  to  boonl 
the  label  by  asking  your  dealer  for  the 
Kotton  cigarettes,  and  stop  smoking 
those  tiust-made  goods  that  are  sold  by 
the  American  Tobacco  Company.— /ar-*- 
sonvilUy  Fla,^  Central  Union  Times. 


The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage 
in  New  Zealand  doesn't  prevent  the  bait 
workers  from  getting  a  higher  rate,,  ac- 
cording to  a  member  of  the  Employers* 
Association  over  there. 
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TO  HELP  THE  TRUST. 


Bureaucrat  in  Washington   Issues  an 
Order  Suppressing  Information. 


THE  present  administration  at  Wash- 
ington is  supposed  to  ^e  earnestly 
•opposed  to  the  predatory  methods  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
^hat  whenever  any  of  the  bureaucrats  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
^ment  can  do  anything  to  promote  the 
schemes  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  they  exert 
themselves  in  every  way  possible  to  help, 
■aid  and  assist  Duke  and  his  disciples. 

It  is  probably  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
•of  most  people  in  the  trade  how  for  two 
or  three  years  certain  bureaucrats  in  the 
Navy  Department  sought  in  every  way 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Tobacco  Trust 
to  wrest  from  the  Independent  manufac- 
turers the  contract  for  supplying  tobacco 
€or  the  use  of  Uncle  Sam's  sailors.  In 
the  desperate  attempt  which  was  made 
to  turn  over  to  the  Tobacco  Trust  this 
•contract,  calling  for  tobacco  to  the  value 
•of  some  $200,000  a  year,  the  laws  and 
Tegnlations  which  had  governed  the  re- 
<Geption  of  bids  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, were  ruthlessly  swept  aside  and  an 
entirely  new  set  framed  under  which  it 
was  believed  the  Trust  would  be  able  to 
easily  circumvent  the  Independent  man- 
ufacturers. Bnt  even  with  all  this  assist- 
4mce  the  Tobacco  Trust  was  able  to  get 
the  contract  for  only  a  single  year. 

And  now  comes  a  still  more  glaring 
instance  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  an 
•employe  in  the  Treasury  Department  to 
help  the  Tobacco  Trust  by  arrogantly 
^thholding  information  from  the  public 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  other  than  that 
the  acting  commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue— who  is  merely  filling  in  an  inter- 
regmim  until  a  successor  is  appointed 
to  John  W.  Yerkes,  recently  resigned — 
«eems  hysterically  eager  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  James  B.  Duke  or  some  of  his 
subordinates. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  more  than  a 
generation  for  the  collectors  in  the  differ- 
ent Internal  Revenue  districts  through- 
out the  United  States  to  furnish  a  number 
of  trade  publications  each  month  the  total 
of  the  collections  in  their  districts  on  the 
different  classes  of  tobacco  products  dur- 


ing the  preceding  month.  These  figures 
have  been  written  by  the  collectors  or 
their  assistants  upon  special  printed  forms 
furnished  by  the  several  publishers  and 
upon  which  the  publishers  paid  the  post- 
age. The  government  has  been  put  to 
no  expense,  and  its  employes  have  not 
been  seriously  inconvenienced 

This  custom  has  been  specifically  in- 
dorsed by  succeeding  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  .and  succeeding  commissioners 
of  Internal  Revenue  through  the  different 
administrations  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. The  compilation  and  tabulation 
by  the  different  tobacco  trade  journals 
of  the  figures  thus  furnished  has  been  of 
almost  inestimable  value  to  the  trade, 
and  more  than  one  prominent  house  has 
made  special  postings  of  these  figures, 
or  certain  portions  of  them,  for  their 
own  use. 

The  leading  manufacturers  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  information  contained 
in  the  tabulations  of  these  figures  as  sim- 
ply indispensable  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  It  has  been  promptly  furnished 
them  each  tnonth  by  the  various  trade 
journals,  but  if  the  little  bureaucrat  in 
the  Treasury  Department  is  allowed  to 
have  his  way,  it  will  hereafter  be  fur- 
nished in  the  form  of  a  government  re- 
port, issued  only  once  a  year  and  will 
then  make  its  appearance  just  ten  months 
late. 

The  Tobacco  Trust  itself  has  for  years 
availed  itself  of  the  reports  of  the  col- 
lectors, having  within  the  past  three 
years  thoroughly  re-organized  its  statis- 
tical department  for  tabulating  acd  re- 
cording this  information.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  Tobacco  Trust  is  still  to  receive 
this  information  through  some  under- 
ground channel,  while  it  it  to  be  denied 
the  Independent  manufacturer  and  the 
general  public. 

The  reason  the  Tobacco  Trust  wants 
these  reports  suppressed  is  not  difiScult 
to  discover.  In  one  or  two  districts  the 
only  tobacco  factories  operated  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Trust.  The  output  of  these 
factories  has  been  steadily  decreasing  of 
late,  and  the  schemers  at  Trust  head- 
quarters fear  that  information  of  that 
character  is  likely  to  give  their  Inde- 
pendent competitors  too  much  courage 
and  make  it  more  difficult  for  Tobacco 
Trust  emissaries  to  bluff  and  bulldoze 
them,-- Tobacco, 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

€6itoriaL 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  error 
which  occurred  in  our  last  issue  on  page 
4,  line  19.  in  the  President's  Report  the 
words  "Red  Band"  appear,  whereas  it 
should  have  been  **Red  Man.'* 

The  brand  of  scrap  tobacco,  **Red 
Band,"  is  made  by  the  J.  J.  Bagley  To- 
bacco Company  of  Detroit,  which  factory 
is  a  fair  union  shop,  and  the  brand  **Red 
Man"  was  made  by  the  Pinkerton  To- 
bacco Company  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  but 
is  now  a  product  of  the  Trust.  Remem- 
ber, the  brand  *^Red  Band'^  is/a/rand 
the  brand  **Red  Man"  is  unfair.  **Red 
Band"  is  made  by  J.  J.  Bagley  of  Detroit 
and  *'Red  Man"  is  made  by  the  Trust. 

We  regret  the  occurrence  of  the  error 
and  trust  our  readers  will  carefully  note 
the  difference  in  the  two  brands  of 
scrap. 


The  Detroit  Central  Body  has  added  to 
the  Labor  Day  Celebration  a  feature  that 
will  give  much  added  intt  rest  to  Labor'» 
National  Holiday. 

The  new  feature  is  the  election  by  pop- 
ular vote  of  a  *' Queen  of  Labor  Day."" 
The  crowning  of  the  "Queen"  will  be 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  day.  Some 
of  the  local  unions  have  placed  in  nom- 
ination their  candidates  and  the  friends- 
of  each  candidate  are  rallying  round  their 
candidate's  flag  In  as  much  as  there 
can  be  only  one  * 'Queen,"  interest  is. 
now  peniered  in  a  friendlv  contest  for 
votes«for  the  respective  candidates. 


MISS  MATILDA  BOOTZ. 

Local  No.  13  of  Tobacco  Workers'  In- 
ternational Union  has  its  candidate  in 
the  field  in  the  name  of  Miss  Matilda 
Bootz,  who  is  one  of  the  best  workers  in 
the  local,  having  proven  her  worth  by 
her  past  service  in  the  interest  of  No.  13. 
Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  No.  13's 
candidate.  She  has  a  host  of  friends  in 
and  out  of  the  union  in  Detroit,  and  we 
can  safely  predict  her  election.  The  vic- 
tory, of  course,  is  not  yet  won,  as  other 
candidates  are  not  letting  any  grass  grow 
under  their  feet.  But  if  present  indica- 
tions speak  for  any  thing  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  our  conclusions.  Unions  and 
'friends  outside  of  Detroit  have  taken  tip 
the  matter  and  are  lending  their  assist- 
ance in  votes  for  their  sister  memher'a 
success.  All  tobacco  workers  throughout 
the  International  Union's  jurisdiction  are 
invited  to  vote  for  13's  candidate  for 
* 'Queen  of  Labor  Day."  ' 

Accompanying  this  sketch  we  present 
a  photo  of  Miss  Matilda  Bootz. 

Send  your  vote  in,  and  when  sending 
it  send  it  to  Chairman  of  Committee  in 
charge,  Charles  Dover,  564  Sylvester 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  booklet 
isaned  by  the  Tobacco  Trades  Exposition 
Company  containing  photo  sketches  of 
exhibits  by  a  number  of  exhibitors.  The 
Hzpodtion  will  be  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  begin- 
ning September  2d  and  closing  Septem- 
ber X4th. 

Among  exhibitors  we  are  pleased  to 
note  at  least  three  displays  of  factories 
who  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Union 
IfSbel.  We  note,  however,  that  the  ex- 
kibits  of  the  Falk  Tobacco  Co.  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  that  of  the  Ware-Kramer 
Tobacco  Co.,  there  is  a  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  that  the  goods 
bear  the  Union  Label. 

While  on  the  other  hand  the  display  of 
the  United  States  Tobacco  Co.  gives  the 
strongest  evidence  that  they  think  the 
Union  Label  a  good  thing  and  are  not 
above  letting  the  public  know  that  their 
goods  bear  the  label.  On  every  tin  box 
and  package  of  their  plug  cut  the  label 
is  presented  to  the  fullest  view  of  those 
who  may  visit  the  Exposition.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  their  plug  goods;  the  label 
is  placed  on  every  cut  of  each  plug.  We 
pronounce  the  display  of  the  United 
States  Tobacco  Co.  to  be  the  best  display 
shown  within  the  two  covers  of  the  book. 
The  artistic  arrangement  of  the  respective 
classes  of  goods  has  been  designed  by  a 
master  of  the  art;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ifestation of  the  genuine  and  whole 
hearted  use  of  the  Union  Label.  If  other 
firms  would  use  the  Blue  Label  in  the 
same  unstinted  unhesitating  manner  they 
would  find  the  true  virtues  of  it. 


The  Annual  convention  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Blue  Label  League  has  just 
adjourned.  Reports  of  President  Kirby 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Hall  stated  that 
the  League  had  had  a  very  prosperous 
year.  Much  work  for  the  promotion  of 
union-labeled  products  has  been  accom- 
plished; a  very  gratifying  increase  in  the 
number  of  affiliated  unions  was  reported; 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  funds 
of  the  League  had  been  expended  in  the 
advertising  of  union  labels  of  different 
crafts. 

Among  the  many  resolutions  adopted 
were  the  following  in  favor  of  the  Boycott 


on  the  American  Tobacco  Trust,  and  one 
endorsing  the  Tobacco  Workers*  Blue 
Label: 

Whbrras,  The  Blue  Label  of  the 
Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union 
represents  tobacco  made  under  fair  con- 
ditions and  by  union  men;  and 

Whbrbas,  The  Tobscco  Workers* 
Label  is  the  only  proof  of  the  same,  as 
it  distinguishes  union  from  non-union 
and  trust  made  tobacco;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved y  That  the  Minnesota  Blue 
Label  League  in  convention  assembled 
at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  re-indorses  the  Blue 
Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  every  member  of  each 
affiliated  union  be  and  is  hereby  requested 
to  demand  the  Blue  Label  upon  all  to- 
bacco and  cigarettes  he  may  purchase, 
thereby  showing  his  loyalty  to  the  cause 
of  unionism  in  a  substantial  manner.       1 

Whbrkas,  The  Tobacco  Workers*  In- 
ternational Union  has  been  and  is  still 
engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict  with  the 
American  and  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
panies, commonly  known  as  the  **Twin 
Trusts;**  and 

Whbrbas,  Said  trusts  control  a  large 
proportion  of  the  output  in  the  tobacco 
industry,  thus  making  it  difficult  for  the 
tobacco  workers  to  successfully  push  a 
Boycott  against  each  individual  brand 
made  by  the  Trust;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Minnesota  Blue 
Label  League  through  its  officers  and 
organizers  give  special  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  Tobacco  Workers  in  pushing  a 
Boycott  against  each  individual  brand 
and  all  brands  of  tobacco  made  by  both 
the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco 
Trust;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Blue 
Label  League  request  all  affiliated  unions 
to  assist  the  Tobacco  Workers  by  vigor- 
ously pushing  a  Boycott  against  all  brands 
of  tobacco  sold  in  their  localities  made 
by  this  American  and  Continental  To- 
bacco Trust. 


A  recent  report  shows  that  co-operative 
farming  is  making  great  headway  in 
Germany.  At  the  close  of  1905  no  less 
than  17,912  co-operative  farming  associ- 
ations were  in  full  swing,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  one  million  farmers. 
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CUDDLE  DOON. 


The  baimies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  muckle  fanght  an'  din; 
**Oh,  try  and  sleep,  ye  waukrife  rogues, 

Your  faither's  comin'  in." 
They  never  heed  a  word  I  speak, 
But  aye  I  hap  them  tip  an'  cry, 

'*Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon!** 

Wee  Jamie  wi'  the  curly  heid, 

He  aye  sleeps  next  the  wa*, 
Bangs  up  an'  cries,  *'I  want  a.piece!" 

The  raacal  starts  them  a'. 
I  rin  an'  fetch  them  pieces,  drinks, 

They  stop  awee  the  soun' . 
Then  draw  the  blankets  up  an'  cry, 

**Noo,  weanies,  cuddle  doon!" 

But  ere  five  minutes  gang  wee  Rab 

Cries  oot,  frae  'neath  the  claes, 
**Mither,  mak'  Tam  gie  ower  at  ance, 

He*s  kittlin'  wi'  his  taes!" 
The  mischief's  in  that  Tam  for  tricks, 

He'd  bother  half  the  toon; 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up  an'  cry, 

"Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon!" 

At  length  they  hear  their  father's  fit. 

An'  as  he  seeks  the  door 
They  turn  their  faces  to  the  wa', 

While  Tam  pretends  to  snore. 
"Hae  a'  the  weans  been  guid?"  he  asks 

As  he  puts  aff  his  shoon; 
**The  baimies,  John,  are  in  their  beds, 

An'  lang  since  cuddled  doon." 

An*  just  afore  we  bed  oorsel's. 

We  look  at  oor  we  lambs, 
Tam  has  his  arm  roun'  wee  Rab's  neck. 

An'  Rab  his  arm  round  Tam's. 
I  lift  wee  Jamie  up  the  bed, 

And  as  I  straik  each  croon 
I  whisper,  till  my  heart  fills  up, 

**Oh,  baimies,  cuddle  doon!" 

The  baimies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  mirth  that's  dear  to  me; 
But  soon  the  big  warl's  cark  an'  care 

Will  quaten  doon  their  glee. 
Yet,  come  what  will  to  ilka  ane, 

May  He  who  rules  aboon 
Aye  whisper,  though  their  pows  be  bald, 

"Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon!" 

—American  Ex, 


State  of  Ohio,       \  «. 
County  of  HamUton,  j"^' 

I,  A.  T.  Kendle,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  the  Uncle  Sam  Tobacco  Company,  do 
make  solemn  oath  that  the  aforesaid 
company  is  not  a  member  of  nor  is  in 
any  manner  or  way  connected  with  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  known  as 
the  Tobacco  Trust,  nor  have  they  any 
business  dealing  with  them. 

(Signed)  A.  T.  Kbndi,E. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me 
this  i8th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1907. 

(Signed)  Gso.  F.  Msybrs, 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  Co. ,  Ohio. 


A  Union  9hop* 

Merited  praise  is  being  meted  out  to 
Secretary  of  State  Whalen  for  his  con- 
sistency in  ofBce.  As  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Whalen  has  been  for  years  a  staunch 
labor  advocate.  He  has  carried  hia  prin- 
ciples into  office  and  such  men  aa  James 
M.  Lynch,  President  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  and  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  have  commended  him  for 
his  support  of  union  labor.  In  an  inter- 
view in  the  Brooklyn  Standard- Union 
recently,  Mr.  Gomperssaid: 

**For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  labor  movement  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  New  York  is  a  union 
shop  from  top  to  bottom.  Not  a  man  in 
the  employ  or  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  John  S.  Whalen  fails  to  carry  a 
union  card.  They  are  all  in  good  stand- 
ing in  their  union.  Secretary  Whalen 
has  also  seen  to  it  that  the  label  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades'  Council  appears 
on  all  printing  connected  with  his  office." 


In  1906  there  were  1,631  union  printing 
offices  in  Germany,  employing  18,340 
union  printers;  now  there  are  5,573  offices, 
employing  49,497  organized  men. 


Leroy  Parke,  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  war  department,  who  has  been  in 
Europe  some  months  soliciting  labor  for 
work  on  the  Panama  canal,  has  succeeded 
since  October  in  shipping  4,500,  nearly 
all  Spaniards  or  Italians.  They  are  now 
going  forward  at  a  rate  of  500  a  month. 
They  are  given  free  transportation,  re- 
payable out  of  their  earnings.  The  guar- 
anteed pay  is  20  cents  an  hour,  with 
lodging  and  medical  attendance.  They 
pay  for  their  meals  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
a  meal  or  60  cents  a  day. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  LABOR. 


Qrowt  and  Prospers  in  Spite  of  the 
Opposing  Forces. 


THE  light  to  lead  labor's  way  to  suc- 
cess is  optimism.  In  this  great 
work  of  unifyitig  millions  of  people  with 
a  well  defined  object  there  is  no  room  or 
time  for  discouragement.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking  accentuates 
every  step  of  progress.  Millions  .of 
people,  all  nationalities,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages  and  accepted  without 
distinction  as  to  creed,  color  or  sex, 
complex  in  its  infinitesimal  variety  of 
impulse  and  prejudice,  containing  every 
human  emotion  and  carrying  in  each 
individual  mind  that  great  separator  of 
human  kind— selfishness.  To  bring 
from  this  conglomeration  cohesion  of 
thought  and  action  subordinate  to  the 
set  rules  of  organization  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  noblest  and  hardest  tasks  pos- 
sible to  conceive. 

What  the  labor  movement  has  contri- 
buted to  human  happiness  fully  compen- 
sates for  the  sacrifices  made  in  its  behalf. 
As  in  all  great  reform  movements,  its 
champions  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
f  sith  and  hope,  and  with  ceaseless  energy 
and  cheerful  mien  they  apply  their  lives 
to  the  cause.  Learned  professors  may 
criticise  its  ethics,  book  writers  ito 
logic  and  courts  condem  its  procedure. 
Though  it  be  frowned  upon  from  the 
pulpit  and  hailed  as  un-American  by 
elemento  in  society  aiming  for  ito  des- 
truction, it  will  live  and  have  being  to 
fight  for  the  worker's  righto  as  long  as 
men  and  women  are  underpaid  and  while 
there  is  one  child  in  mine  or  mill  that 
should  be  in  school.  Prosper  it  will  and 
make  progress  in  the  cause  of  labor  nniiV 
the  worker's  wrongs  are  righted,  and 
the  college,  the  church,  the  judiciary 
and  the  nice  people  of  society  will  take 
the  same  position  in  this  that  history  ac- 
cords them  in  all  great  reforms— as 
obstructors  first,  then  followers  when 
the  battle  is  won. 

Organized  labor  is  the  result  of  minds 
applied  to  ito  construction  and  is  there- 
fore indestructible  while  men  think,  and 
as  the  unite  of  mind  force  develop  to  a 


true  conception  of  ito  objecto  it  expands 
and  broadens  into  power. 

Strikes,  the  manifestation  of  its  mili- 
tont  aspect,  may  be  won  or  lost.  They 
are  never  failures.  No  rebellion  against 
injustice  was  ever  a  failure.  They  make 
their  impression  upon  the  epochs  in 
which  they  occur,  and  as  the  move- 
ment's propaganda  marks  indelibly  the 
period  of  ito  growth  none  of  ito  demon- 
strations are  fruitless. 

Ito  endeavor  is  to  give  opportunity  for 
every  man  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is 
in  him,  to  give  security  against  poverty 
and  leisure  time  for  minds  to  be  applied 
to  other  things  than  daily  toil.  That 
man's  lot  which  holds  nothing  but  the 
dreary  monotony  of  manual  toil  and 
with  but  little  hope  for  aught  else  for  his 
offspring  is  hard  indeed.  What  wonder 
that  drunkenness  and  criminality  exist 
when  the  finer  senses  are  deadened  by 
the  ceaseless  grind  of  long  days  of  labor 
and  of  a  kind  to  call  for  none  or  but 
little  of  brain  faculty. 

The  trades  tinion  movement  aims  to 
give  the  means  to  every  man  to  develop 
the  latent  talento  of  his  child,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  world  of  literature, 
science  and  music  as  well  as  to  the  field 
of  trades  and  common  labor.  It  pro- 
poses through  ito  associated  power  to 
toke  away  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
that  liberty  and  independence  promised 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
its  patriotism  is  of  that  quality  and  im- 
portonce  which  place  it  today  as  the 
greatest  factor  in  maintoining  American 
institutions  against  the  rising  tide  of 
revolution  and  anarchy.  It  heralds  the 
coming  of  a  new  era  when  the  cultivation 
of  character  and  endeavor  in  the  interest 
of  the  masses  shall  place  men  upon  the 
pedestal  of  fame  and  the  mere  possession 
of  money  power  be  a  mark  of  moral 
obloquy;  when  men  shall  see  that  the 
decree  of  fate  levies  inevitoble  punish- 
ment upon  mortals  in  this  transitory  life 
and  that  * 'man's  inhumanity  to  man"  is 
not  worth  while  — Shoe  Workers' Jtmrnal. 


When  a  merchant  spends  his  money  to 
advertise  in  a  labor  paper  he  certainly  de- 
serves the  trade  of  organized  labor.  It  is 
up  to  you,  trades  unionisto,  to  see  that 
he  geto  it. 
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PROGRESS. 


PROGRESSIVE  collective  action  is  the 
paramount  necessity  of  the  wage- 
workers  and  the  most  difficult  to  instill 
into  them.  When  the  aim  of  progressive 
action  has  been  gained  and  they  are  in 
full  enjoyment  of  their  share,  they  can 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  gain,  but  fail 
woefully  in  appreciation  of  the  progress- 
ive steps  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
much  desired  object.  Increased  wages 
and  a  shorter  workday  are  naturally  con- 
sidered the  greatest  and,  by  some  of  the 
wage- workers,  the  only  appreciable  im- 
provements; but  these  improvements  are 
not  miraculously  thrown  into  their  out- 
stretched arms. 

Those  improvements  have  been  secured 
through  organization,  step  by  step,  cease- 
less efforts  confronted  by  the  severest 
obstacles.  Progress  is  not  the  goal,  but 
the  gainful  efforts  which  lead  to  and 
eventually  win  it.  Progress  is  not  sig- 
nalized by  loose,  disjointed  and  isolated 
attempts,  but  rather  by  concerted  action. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  organization 
without  united  action,  and  our  progress 
toward  those  ends  which  we  strive  for 
is  determined  by  the  unity  of  action,  the 
hand  to  hand  and  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
the  keep-step  movement  which  turns 
aside  besetting  obstacles  and  clears  the 
road. 

When  halted  temporarily  in  the  face 
of  seemingly  prodigious  obstacles,  we 
must  not  disorganize  and  rout,  for  a 
solid,  united  front  can  alone  carry  us 
through.  Many  who  have  just  joined 
the  movement  date  its  progress  from  the 
time  of  their  membership,  but  that  on- 
ward and  upward  movement  has  been 
progressing  for  centuries.  There  is  a 
century's  march  and  work  yet  before  us, 
and  although  the  individual  may  feel 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  whole  organ- 
ization should  be  immediately  directed 
toward  securing  his  immediate  wishes, 
'  he  must  learn  that  the  organization  pro- 
gresses toward  that  end  as  he  becomes  a 
thinking,  working,  harmonious  part  of  it. 
As  an  indifferent,  inactive  member  he 
is  excessive  freight  to,  and  as  obstruc- 
tionist he  is  an  ant  hill  in  the  pathway 
of  the  movement.  Both  add  their  dis- 
tinctive burdens  and  the  latter  additional 


irritation.  However,  both  largely  deter- 
mine the  pace  at  which  the  movement 
shall  go  forward.  Both  share  largely  in 
the  responsibility  for  .its  retrograde,  but 
never  for  its  recovery  and  onward  march. 

The  progress  of  the  workers  to  a  newer, 
better  and  higher  plane  of  living  is 
marked  by  their  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  their  industrial 
and  economic  organization  and  protector 
— organized  labor.  The  onward  move- 
ment is  slow,  tedious,  difficult  and  beset 
with  many  and  diverse  enemies,  but 
holds  in  store  the  fruition  of  the  workers' 
hopes. 

The  retrograde  movement  is  sharp  and 
quick  to  the  wage  slough.  The  little 
push  which  the  individual  member  exerts 
in  the  interests  of  his  organization  is  the 
later  the  organized  push  which  carries 
him  forward  to  success.  Individual  and 
factional  strifes,  intrigues  and  ambitions; 
the  fulfillment  of  which  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole,  are  cer- 
tain to  spring  up,  but  let  your  judgment 
and  activities  be  ever  directed  in  those 
channels  which  promote  the  progress  of 
your  organization. 

The  only  road  thst  is  clear,  straight, 
speedy  and  unobstructed  is  the  backward 
route.  Once  under  headway  in  this  di- 
rection our  movement  gathers  velocity 
in  the  race  for  a  longer  workday,  the 
lowest,  most  intolerable  conditions  and 
lowest  standards  of  living  and  wages. — 
Shoe  Workers'  Journal, 


Boycotts  the  Government. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  announces 
that  the  company  will  take  no  more  ship- 
building contracts  from  the  government. 
The  company  owns  the  Union  Iron 
Works  of  San  Francisco,  which  built  the 
Oregon  and  has  three  warships  under 
construction  at  present.  Its  grievances 
are  that  the  government  has  refused  to 
longer  stand  and  deliver  four  prices  for 
armor  plate,  and  has  awarded  heavy  con- 
tracts to  an  independent  concern  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.  Government  will 
save  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  steel 
trust  is  real  mad. 


Organized  railway  men  in  Great  Britain 
have  decided  to  demand  an  eight-hour 
day  and  increased  wages. 
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The  most  practical,  most  powerful 
friend  of  the  workingman  is  his  purchas- 
ing power. 

Unless  you  stand  up  for  your  prin- 
ciples you  need  not  expect  to  have  them 
respected  by  others. 

Without  organization,  injustice  will 
continue,  disorder  will  continue,  and 
government  and  law  themselves  will  be 
endangered. 

Do  you  want  to  down  the  trusts  ?  If 
so,  demand  the 'union  label  on  every 
thing  you  buy;  trusts  don't  like  nor  hire, 
as  a  rule,  union  labor. 

Special  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  this  year 
to  organize  vast  masses  of  women  work- 
ers throughout  the  country. 

Portland,  Ore.,  has  taken  a  step  for- 
ward in  establishing  a  municipal  employ- 
ment bureau,  in  which  work  and  workers 
are  to  be  listed  free  of  charge. 

The  New  York  Labor  Bulletin,  just 
issued  by  the  department  of  labor,  gives 
the  number  of  organized  men  and  women 
in  the  Empire  State  as  398,494. 

Many  Chicago  members  of  the  United 
Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters  and 
Steam  Fitters  are  urging  that  the  organ- 
ization establish  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  along  the  same  lines  as  the  typos. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  industrial 
accidents  in  Great  Britain  reported  in 
T906,  was  4,111,  a  decrease  of  278  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1905,  and  slightly 
less  than  the  average  for  the  five  years, 
1902-06. 

The  annual  returns  to  the  state  depart- 
ment of  mines  of  Pennsylvania  for  1906 
show  that  557  mine  workers  were  killed 
in  the  anthracite  region  and '464  in  the 
bituminous  regions  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing that  period. 

The  organization  of  the  telegraph  oper- 
ators of  the  Western  Union^  Telegraph 
Company  is  almost  complete,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  President  L.  S. 
Small  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union  of  America.  Within  the  last  two 
weeks,  he  said,  more  than  700  operators 
have  been  enrolled,  and  the  rest  will  join 
the  union  within  the  week. 


An  estimate  furnished  by  a  Washing- 
ton statistician  gives  the  number  of  men 
killed  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  their  callings, 
largely  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  for 
the  last  four  years,  at  80,000  men,  or 
20,000  annually. 

The  Boston  carpenters  have  decided  to 
insist  upon  the  45  cents  an  hour  wage 
request  and  a  one- year  agreement.  They 
have  declined  the  bosses'  compromise 
offer  of  43  cents  this  year,  45  cents  next 
year  and  47  cents  in  1909. 

Several  women  have  obtained  cab 
drivers*  licenses  in  Paris.  One  of  the 
stipulations  insisted  upon  by  the  prefect 
of  police  in  granting  the  licenses,  is  that 
the  lady  jehus,  when  plying  the  voca- 
tion, must  wear  male  attire. 

Five  thousand  push-cart  peddlers,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Peddlers'  Asso- 
ciation, are  to  enter  into  a  co-operative 
house  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York 
City.  The  building  will  cost  $2,000,000, 
and  will  occupy  an  entire  city  block, 
600x200  feet. 

"There  are  practically  no  unemployed 
in  New  Zealand,"  says  Mr.  Tregear,  sec- 
retary of  the  labor  department.  **The 
past  year  is  the  best  the  workers  have 
ever  had  in  New  Zealand,  and  there  are 
indications  that  the  present  year  will  be 
even  better." 

Chicago,  111.,  electricians  want  a  scale 
of  $s  a  day,  an  increase  of  50  cents  a  day 
over  their  present  scale.  They  do  not 
make  any  agreements  with  .employers. 
They  set  their  own  working  rules  and 
they  have  had  no  trouble  in  enforcing 
them  for  several  years. 

The  first  journal  ever  published  in 
America  by  a  labor  union  was  TVie  Awl^ 
which  was  gotten  out  by  shoemakers, 
and  was  really  the  grandfather  of  the 
^tt»^ntShoe  Ivorkers  Journal.  The  Awl 
was  published  by  the  shoemakers  of 
Lynn,  during  the  years  1844  and  1846. 
In  1845  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
True  Workmen. 

A  Berlin  parliamentary  paper  shows 
that  emigration  depleted  the  population 
of  Ireland  last  year  of  25,918  persons, 
being  8.2  per  cent  per  1,000  of  the  entire 
population.  The  United  States  continues 
to  be  the  Irish  Mecca,  having  received 
last  year  76  per  cent  of  the  emigration. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  this  paper  that  4,- 
II 0.000  persons  have  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land to  various  countries,  and  that  this 
number  equals  93  per  cent  of  the  present 
population  of  the  country. 
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The  TRUST  has  just  bought 
out  the  "DAY  &  Night"  the  "RED 
DEVIL"  the  "B.  DUWEL  & 
BROS.",  and  the  "SEA  LION" 
Tobacco  Co.'s. 

The  result  is  that  the  following  $ 
Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now  ® 
on  the  UNFAIR  List. 

DAY  &  NIGHT 

RED  DEVIL 

RED  HORSE  8 

8  SEA  LION 

BAG  PIPE 

HONEST  ^ 

RED  MAN  ^ 

HOT  BALL 

8  BUGKSHOE 

o 
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Resolutions  fldopted  Im  the  Retail  Liquor 
Dealer's  Mutual  rrotective  nssociation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealer's 
Mutual  Protective  Association  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  oi  all  members 
present : 

Whereas,  The  conditions  existing  in  our  various  • 
callings  in  life  have  to-day   made  organization    for 
mutual  protection  of  our  respective  interests  necessary, 
and 

Whereas,  Our  respective  interests  are  conserved 
and  advanced  by  a  closer  unity  with  each  other,  and 

Whereas,  The  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union  has  a  Blue  Label  which  it  desires  nsed  by  all 
Union  factories,  on  all  their  products,  as  a  Trade- Mark, 
distinguishing  these  products  from  the  unfair  products 
that  are  on  the  market,  and 

Whereas,  The  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Mutual 
Protective  Association  can  lend  much  assistance  in 
promoting  our  cause  in  this  direction,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Mutual 
Protective  Association,  in  convention  assembled'  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  hereby  gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
Blue  Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union.     Be  it  further 

Resolvedy  That  the  members  of  the  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers  Mutual  Protective  Association  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  promote  the  sale  of  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  which  bear  the  Blue  Label  of 
the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 

J.  B.  Boardman,  President. 
Nic  BoSLER,  Vice-President. 
Ben  H.  Schrader,  Rec.  Sec^y. 
Henry  C.  Lauer,  Fin.  Secy. 
H.  J,  Reeb,  Treasurer. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
Tobaeeo  Workeirs*  International  Union, 

Rooms  64—66-66  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldflr. 


LfOaisTiUe,  Ky.,  Augrnat  15,  1906. 
To  OMcers  and  Members  of  I^ooal  Uniona : 

GREETING— At  the  meeting  of  the  International  ExecntlTe 
Board,  held  beginning  Jaly  9th,  the  question  of  maintaining  tli^ 
Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  and  its  present  serious  financial 
condition  received  considerable  attention. 

The  International  Executiye  Board  accepting  the  theory  that 
all  the  members  desired  to  maintain  it,  decided  that  in  order  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  series  of  assessments  «n 
order  that  benefits  might  still  be  paid,  and  desiring  to  lighten 
the  burden  upon  the  membership  levied  a  50c.  assessnrent  and 
spread  its  payment  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  making  it  pay- 
able at  the  rat^  of  5c.  per  month. 

The  International  Executive  Board  decided  that  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  effective  beginning  with  SEPTEMBER  FIRST  of 
this  year  and  continue  each  month  until  the  end  of  June,  1907. 

Members  are  advised  that  the  assessment  falls  due  the  FIRST 
of  each  MONTH  and  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of  that  month 
before  the  one  for  the  next  month  falls  due. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  members  may  pay  this  assess- 
ment in  larger  installments  or  all  at  once  if  they  so  elect. 

Special  5c.  stamps  have  been  issued  for  this  special  assess- 
ment and  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  shall  any 
other  stamps  be  used  in  receipting  for  this  special  assessment. 

Financial  Secretaries  and  Shop  Collectors  are  requested  to 
take  special  NOTICE  of  this  provision. 

Members  are  requested  to  take  special  and  carefol  notice  of 
the  above. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive  Board. 

Fraternally  yours, 
HENRY  FISCHER,  E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  President.  InU  See'yTreaa. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  FINANCIAL  SECRETARIES 
AND  SHOP  COLLECTORS. 

Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  when  transferring  pay- 
ments of  the  5c.  assessment  made  by  members  from  their  Shop 
Collector  lists  to  the  Duplicating  Cash  Book  to  enter  all  payments 
ma'le  for  this  8PECIAL.  SICK  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  in  the 
last  column  of  the  sheet,  there  is  no  heading  over  this  column, 
and  Financial  Secretaries  are  requested  to  write  in  the  words, 
^^SPECI/iL.  5c.  ASSESSMENT." 

If  this  is  done  it  will  save  the  Financial  Secretaries  and  the 
International  office  much  trouble  in  making  the  correct  postings 
of  the  assessment  when  they  are  sent  in.  It  will  al»o  assist  in 
tracing  up  delinquents  and  correcting  errors  that  may  occur. 

Shop  Collectors  are  advised  to  obs<>^rve  the  above  carefully 
and  when  entering  this  SPBCIALi  ASSESSMENT  when  paid  by 
members,  to  enter  it  in  the  last  column  under  the  heading  of 
<<  SUNDRIES."  FraternaUy  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 

Int.  Seo'y'Treaa. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
ClAL  SECRETARY. 


1.  Bach  page  must  be  dated ,  for  the 
doting  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  yonr  union  in  the  proper  place. 

3.  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be'sure 
that  you  have  your  carbon  sheet  proper- 
ly placed  between  the  yellow  and  white 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be 
sure  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
thkt  written  on  the  yellow  sheet, 

5.  Baterall  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member, 

6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
yon  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  you  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  you 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  due 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

zi.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
1x)oks  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

la.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  diowing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  should  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. The  Internati(»nal  Union  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  Financial  Secretary. 

14  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion members  stand  suspended  when  the 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  means 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  $3  00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule. 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
applying  fof  them  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  wi)l  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,  *' Accepted    by 

Union  No. on of ,**  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book, 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

90.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 
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LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smokinsr. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  &c. 

(|^^i,«»g  nvLg.  Ohewlns  Pins.  Cat  Pins.       Ormnolatod  Smokla*. 

Fridc  of  Ridnnoiid,        Lanis  Natural  Leaf.        Uniform.        fttitt  and  Ftowen, 
Bdeof  New  Eqcland,     Milk  Maid.  RixM  Good.  Qiieea  of  Yirfinia. 

licbaoad  Best  NaTy.    Base  BaB.  SensftlcSBced.         Etc 

bonrj.  Fair  Play  and 

DoaUe  Track  Cot  and  Dry  SnnkinK. 


UNION  LABBL 

induced  a.  tri&l 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  success 

Ole  Mke  nm  oti>«r  Braiult 

equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Made  by  skilled  Union  labor,  every  bag  bearing  blue  label. 

The  man  who  smokes  Pride  of  Reidsville  has  a  joy,  a. 
comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows  nothing  about. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  man  who  smokes  Pride  of 
ReidsviUe  knows  no  real  trouble,  the  man  who  does  not  no  real 
joy. 

It  is  handpicked  leaf  by  leaf,  and  judged  from  point  of  tex- 
ture and  color  by  experts,  so  that  not  so  much  as  a  granule  can 
get  into  the  cigarette  and  pipe  that  is  not  in  itself  perfect,  and  is 
a  blend  of  the  diflferenf  characters  of  leaf  tobacco  known  by  those 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  study  to  be  the  tobaccos  to  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfying  and  most  pleasing  results.  Hence  it  is 
that  **Pride  of  RddSViUe  is  known  among  smokers  and  char- 
acterized by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving  tobacco.'* 
Nothing  of  whatever  name  yields  as  much  comfort  to  its  consumer. 

Our  chewing  brands: 

Ripe  Peach 

Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,  16  oz.  White  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

^obt  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 

Capital — Burley 

Robt  Harris  &  Bro/s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  the  Best  Thing  in  Hs  Class* 


ii  ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO.  ii 
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Reidsvllle,  N.  C. 
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CHEW 


Blue  Moon 

TOBACCO 


UNION  MADE 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


Manafactared  in  Oncinnati 


EGYPTIAN  AND  TURKISH 

CIGARETTES 


II 


AND 


Turkish  Smoking 
TOBACCO 


I.  B.  KRINSKY 


227  Bowery 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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2Z 


c^^s^^ss^^ssss 


THE  NEW 

UNION  TOBACCO 

With  Preflifttms 


UNION  MAID 
SCRAP 


OS«S»99SS99S9SSSS999SSSS9seSSSesSSSOeSSSSS9«e«S«SSeSS<9 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»»» 


TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
[CIGARETTES^ 

NONE  SETTER 


ii 
O 

o 


p.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 


:: 


87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ID'   ) 
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Tel..  5499  Sprins 


Prudential  Tobacco  Co. 

MANUPACTUR£RS    Or 

UNION  MADE 
LITTLE  CIGARS . , 
AND  CIGARETTES 


A.  SCHRIER         Ip,^. 
I.  W.  SCHENKER  |  "^*P** 

133-13?  Mulbeny  St*.  NEW  YORK 


I  2^7  Howard  St, 

NEW  YORK   CIXY 


CIOAREHE  &  TOBACCO  CO. 


The  Home  Cigarettes 

WITH   MOUTHPIECE 

TEN   FOR   5    CENTS 

Diplomat  Cigarettes 

TEN    FOR    10    CENTS 

^¥¥¥¥¥¥¥4 
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THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


^ 


I  A  Scf  ap  Tobacco  of  Quality  I 


HEE  HAW 


^ 


Union  Made  l 

Manoiacttired  in  Cincinnati.  O*   I 
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GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


g  TRADES  friiSy)  COUNciL  > 


Watch  CASE  ENGRAVERS 

Union(AIofL)Label 

lNT£RNATIONALASSH.OrllM[RICA 


WHEN  PURCHASING  TOBACCO 

Chewing  or  Smoking,  Plug,  Twist 
or  In  Package,  see  that  this  LABEL 
Is  on  It. 


(B«^il  8^  •**»•»•' 


No  matter  what  your  dealer  may 
tell  you;  there  is  none  3TR1CTLY 
UNION  without  this 

BLUE  LABEL 

BUY  NO  OTHER. 


UNION  MADE  > 


: 


TWO   NEW  BRANDS 
TWO  GREAT  r/QHTERS 

(hx  a  cla5S  by  themselves*) 

ARROW  HEAD 

a  X  ia-r6  oz,  and  2  x  12-8  oz.) 

DEUGtlTFUtr  TO  CHBW.  BEAimFUi;  TO  SRE- 

UNION  STANDARD 

(3  X  12-14  <^-  3  space.) 
Chewcr  gets  4^  ot.  for  10  cents. 

the  Union  of  Skllt^d  Workmen  and  the  Best  Material 
Money  %:an  Buy  Produce  Them. 

Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Co. 

LOUISVILLi!,  KY. 

%mOH  AND  INO^FtNQLNT 


%% 


BLUE  HBN 


ff 


Hi^  gnuSe  tdtew  at  &  popnUr 
pries,  l«ricv  fMCluigc  for  5  cents. 


¥mhmtim  prmsemtM  f/vtut  At  ejrcAjMii« 


The  J.  F.  Zabm  Tobacco  Ca 

TOLEDO^  OHIO, 


fNlDltOlStllipttML 

Yotir  Shoe  Dealer  CAB 
mod  wiia.gif«  yoQ  wuAt 

voir  WA»T. 

Uctjqii  Am  iihoold  ioineiicie  iboe  dadcfs 
ftrtnuibc  for  tlM  mtloH  Booi  saA  I 

|iCrltt*|)CT7«r. 

BOOT  AND  Sn  iraUDBB 


STR.0NGH0LD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


ion1  Swallow  Cbc  Bail 


When  a  Dealer  or  Agent 
Tells  You  Thai 


ff 


Tobacco 


Ftr  ihm  is  NONE  STRICTLY  UNION  »itii«»t  bk 


BLUE 


LHBEL 


OP   THK 


Tobacco  Worker's  Intematloiial 

Uuioti. 


Organized  Labor 


The  Warld  Over,  Recognizee  the 


BLUE 


LABE 


As  the  Ooly  Proof  of  Tobacco  being    STRICTLY  UNION  MADE. 

AB  VvdoBB  have  r^ol^ed  to  demand  thi;  Blue  l,obet  on  all  Tofnccti 
ihty  buy.    Plenty  in  the  Market,    Your  dealer  can  get  it, 

DON'T  BE  rOOLEDI  LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABEL  I 

MM  P«ir  aad  I}iiio8i-BUde  Tob»cco  Bc^ni  the  X^bIoo  Label*    W^BW  ^|  R. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


Cht 


Tobacco 


iUorkcr 


V*.J    n 


July  1907 

Tl      ■  »t    M    J  M  I  I  II    ^  - 


No    7 


0fftctal  magazine  of  t\jt 
Cb&occo  IDotkets'  international  Union. 


LOUtSVlLLK,  KY* 


JOBSON  PRINTING  ft  MFG.  CO. 


Hia  STREET,  ft  L  ft  N.  R.  R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smokingr. 

Cut  Plusr,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  &c. 

SmoUns  Floe.  Ohawlnc  nag.  Cat  PIov       Onmolatad  SmoUa» 

Pride  of  Ridunoad,        Lams  Natural  Leaf.        Uniform.        Fndte  and  Flowen. 
IdeofNewEntland,     Mile  Maid.  Wfiit  Good,  Queen  of  Vlrfinia. 

lidMnad  Best  Navjr,    Base  Ball  Sensible  Sficed.         Etc 

Unary.  Fair  Play  and 

Donbte  Track  Cot  and  Dry  Snnldn£. 


UNION  LABCL 

induced  a.  tria.1 
MBR.it  made  It 

A  SUCCESS 

we  Bake  rnanv  otDer  Brands 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  onr  latest  and  best  brand,  "  CDEN  "  Cube  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  you. 


I 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  .Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINOS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  FlsLkt 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sani  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  GIr| 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
Ail   Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifacttirera»       Detroit*  Micli.»U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


^  Treasurer.    | 
jtery.  I 

Monarch  Tobacco  Works  I 


.  Bash.  Dob&bobfbk,  President. 
Pbtbr  Dobrhobpbx.,  Vice-President. 


BDW.  J.  COOOBBBALL,  ' 

C.  W.  ubPauw,  Secretary.  2 


In«*»pepat«d. 

ix>msvrLj:.B,  ky. 


Independent,  Union  Factory, 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 


lWrf*rfW^«^^«tf^AiMi«^i««^«^w^^«^^^w«u^tf<w^d<%««tf«irw^ri^tf«^^4«^«tf««^«^tf«tf«ri^^^^^ir«ri^^^^^ir«tf^d^tf^r«  tf^^w^^^* 
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I  Bull  Dog  Twist 

WATCH  IT 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEZ 

KISMET  ON  THE  SQUARE  G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK  CUP  DAY'S  WORK 
NORTH  STAR  S^r    HARPOON  ^K^ir* 

UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

IneorporatMl  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Labor. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  Mrorldng  day. 


THE 


EIOHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


Zbc  ZDobacco  Mother* 


Couismile,  Kg. 


Vol.  II. 


July,  1907. 


No.  7 
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Bntered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  as 
second  class  matter. 


Subscription,  Fiprv  Cents  Per  Year 


Advertisiiig  rates  made  known  upon  application 


REPORT  OF  ORGANIZER  WALLACE. 


At  Easton,  Pa.,  I  found  the  city  full 
of  scab  tobacco.  Met  seventeen  unions; 
all  promised  tbey  would  help  drive  the 
A.  T.  Co.  tobacco  out  of  this  city. 

Sampled  all  Unions  with  ''Red  Band" 
tobacco,  and  all  said  they  would  call  for 

the  same. 

My  next  city  was  Allentown,  Pa.  That 
city  was  full  of  scab  tobacco  called  **Red 
Devil/'  "Day  and  Night,"  "Hot  Ball," 
"Green  Grass,"  and  they  promised  to 
use  Union  Labeled  tobacco. 

My  next  city  was  Springfield,  Mass. 
I  found  "Central  Union"  tobacco  a  big 
seller  and  a  lot  of  Richmond  and  Ken- 
tacky  goods  all  selling  well.  I  wanted 
the  Trades  Council  of  Springfield  to  help 
the  Tobacco  Workers  drive  out  "B  &  L," 
"Mayo"  and  "Winner"  tobacco.  Told 
them  those  three  brands  were  scab  to- 
bacco and  that  the  union  men  of  their 
city  were  using  the  tobacco  and  they 
should  stop  the  sale  of  those  tobaccos 
in  their  city. 

My  next  stop  was  in  dear  old  Troy, 
N  Y.,  where  I  found  a  lot  of  scab  tobacco 
and  a  good  demamd  with  the  union  men 
for  our  labeled  tobaccos.  Bagley  Co.'s 
*' Hazel  nut"  long  cut  tobacco  is  a  winner. 
I  told  ihe  union  men  of  the  city  of  Troy 
"Level  Head,"  '^Liberty,"  "BobO'Unk," 
"Merchant's  Delight"  were  all  scab  to- 
bacco and  they  all  promised  to  help  to 
push  labeled  tobacco. 

At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  "Level 
Head"  tobacco  had  a  big  sale  in  every 


store,  I  met  twenty  unions,  and  must  say 
■  the  boys  of  that  city  put  "Level  Head" 
down  and  out  as  far  as  New  Haven  is 
concerned.  I  sampled  them  all  with 
"Hazel-nut,"  and  it  is  a  big  seller  in 
that  city.  Daniel  Wallace. 


BY  ORDER  OF  OWENSBORO,  KY., 
CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 


Brother  Weller,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Equity  to  the  extent  of 
eight  locals,  made  a  splendid  speech, 
asking  support  of  all  union  men  in  buy- 
ing produce  from  union  fanners.  The 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted.     Be  it 

Resolved ^  By  this  Central  Labor  Union, 
that  we  pledge  to  Brother  Weller,  and 
through  him  to  all  of  his  brothers  in  the 
A.  S.  of  E.,  our  unqualified  support  in 
creating  a  greater  demand  for  their  label. 
Be  it  fuither 

Resolved^  That  each  delegate  be  in- 
structed to  instruct  iheir  respective  mem- 
bership not  to  buy  produce  from  any  one 
unless  it  is  raised  by  a  member  of  the 
A.  S.  of  E.     Be  it  further 

Resolved ^  That  each  union  man  in- 
struct his  wife  or  any  one  who  buys  the 
produce  of  the  farm  to  be  sure  that  said 
produce  has  been  raised  by  some  member 
of  the  A.  S.  of  E.     And  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  the  delegates  of  this 
Central  Body  meet  any  and  all  delegates 
of  the  A.  S.  of  E.  in  a  joint  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Ow^nsboro  the  first  Thursday 
night  in  July  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
means  whereby  all  organizations  can  be- 
come more  closely  affiliated  and  get  a 
more  thorough  understanding  and  create 
a  greater  demand  for  the  label.  Be  it 
further 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  all  the  papers  that 
will  publish  them. 


Some  men  refuse*  to  work  with  non- 
union workmen,  and  then  load  up  with 
scab  goods  on  the  way  home. 
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DARROW  DICUSSES  TRADES 
UNIONS 


IN  an  address  at  Los  Angeles,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  the 
eminent  Chicago^ lawyer  and  sociologist, 

-discussed  the  trade  union  movement. 
The  subject  of  the  speech  was  **The  Open 
Shop,'*  but  the  speaker  covered  other 
phases  of  the  labor  movement.  The 
latter  part  of  the  address  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
''open'*  and  * 'closed**  shop,  as  applied  to 
the  industrial  life  of  to-day.  The  speaker 
declared  that  the  political  economist,  the 
newspaper  and  the  clergyman  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  labor  questions  rather 
than  in  thinking  about  labor  questions 
are  fond  of  making  the  assertion  that 
capital  and  labor  are  friends,  and  they 
brand  as  demagogical  and  dangerous  all 
men  who  appeal  to  class  feeling  or  stir 
up  class  hatred.  He  asserted  that  col- 
lective bargaining  was  the  only  peaceable 
solution  of  the  present  wage  pystem ;  that 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  were  con- 
trolled by  combinations,  and,  therefore, 

•  there  was  no  just  reason  why  labor  should 
not  be  controlled  in  like  manner.  In 
part,  Mr.  Darrow  said  : 

'* A  manufacturer  engaged,for  instance, 
in  making  furniture,  builds  his  plant  and 
provides  his  machinery.  He  sells  the 
finished  product— furniture.  He  buys 
lumber,  coal,  iron,  labor.  Every  politi- 
cal economist  knows  that  he  buys  hi^ 
lumber  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  his  coal  as 
cheaply  as  he  can,  his  iron  as  cheaply  as 

.as  he  can.  The  labor  is  the  remaining 
raw  material  which  he  works  into  his 
finished  product.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
under  the  laws  of  trade  he  buys  his  labor 
as  cheaply  as  he  can  get  it.  *  *  *  The 
manufacturer  of  furniture  turns  to  the 
lumber  market  to  buy  lumber ;  he  finds 
that  the  lumber  market  is  controlled  by 
the  capitalist,  who  owns  the  lumber  and 
who,  by  combination,  fixes  the  price. 
He  turns  to  the  market  to  buy  steel  and 
iron;  he  finds  th&t  the  price  of  this  pro- 
duct is  absolutely  controlled  by  the 
'United  States*  and  other  steel  compan- 
ies, who  are  able  to  fix  the  price.  He 
goes  to  the  market  to  buy  coal ;  he  finds 
that  coal  is  owned  by  a  few  large  trans- 
portation companies,  and  these  few  meet 


together  and  fix  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity that  they  have  to  sell.  The 
manufacturer  regulates  the  price  of  the 
commodity  he  sells  by  an  agreement  with 
the  others  of  his  kind.  All  the  raw 
material  he  uses,  excepting  labor,  he 
buys  of  combinations  that  are  regulated 
in  the  same  way  that  he  regulates  the 
sale  of  his  product. 

*'  He  turns  then  to  the  labor  market  to 
buy  labor,  and  he  insists  that,  instead  of 
buying  it  as  he  buys  his  coal,  his  iron 
and  his  lumber,  he  should  buy  it  of  pri- 
vate invividuals,  each  scrambling  and 
and  pushing  for  a  chance  to  work,  each 
competing  with  the  others  and  offering 
to  sell  at  the  lowest  price  that  would  sus- 
tain their  lives. 

"  The  workingman  sees  that  the  man- 
ufacturer controls  the  price  of  h  is  product ; 
that  the  owners  of  raw  material  control 
what  they  sell ;  he  sees  that  they  do  it  by 
agreement  and  by  combination  ;  that  the 
business  man  surrenders  a  portion  of  his 
individual  liberty  into  the  keeping  of  the 
trust  and  the  pools  and  his  fellows,  to 
make  prices  and  fix  terms  ;  he  sees  that 
the  employer  regulates  the  price  of  his 
product  by  controlling  the  supply  of  his 
product;  and  from  the  employer  he 
learns  that  the  only  practical  method  for 
controlling  the  price  of  what  he  has  to 
sell  is  by  such  an  organization  as  will 
control  the  supply  of  what  he  has  to  sell. 
For  this  purpose  he  organizes  the  union 
and  endeavors  to  bring  every  member  of 
his  craft  into  this  organization.  He 
learns  not  only  it  is  wise  to  make  a  col- 
lective bargain  with  the  manufacturer  or 
the  employer,  but  he  also  learns  that 
there  is  no  bargain  excepting  a  collective 
bargain. 

And  the  speaker  might  have  added, 
says  the  Typographical  Journal^  that  there 
is  no  defense  for  the  non-unionist  re- 
maining without  the  pale  of  the  organi- 
zation of  his  craft.  Trade  unions  are 
expending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  in  proselyting  and 
spreading  the  doctrine,  and  the  day  is 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  self-respecting 
workingmen  will  be  enrolled  as  members 
their  trade  of  organizations.  They  will  be 
made  to  see  the  light .  With  the  individual 
who  has  only  his  labor  to  sell  it  is  no 
question  of  barter  and  dicker  with  the 
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corporation  or  other  employer.  This  is 
what  the  individual  is  told  :  *  *  These  are 
the  prices  we  fix ;  take  them  or  leave  them 
alone.*'  But  if  all  the  individuals  would 
combine  and  agree  as  to  how  much  each 
ought  to  have  for  his  labor,  and  say  to  the 
employer  that  if  he  refuses  the  wages  re- 
quested they  >girill  put  him  out  of  business 
— or,  in  other  words,  place  the  employer 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  he  (the 
employer)  places  the  indiVidual— they 
would  be  in  po^ition  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands. I  n  this  manner  they  would  have 
some  power  to  make  a  collective  bargain, 
but  in  no  other  way. 

The  more  temperate  view  some  of  the 
leading  union-haters  are  taking  in  re- 
lation to  organized  labor  is  evidenced  by 
the  recent  speeches  of  Van  Cleave  and 
Parry,  of  Manufacturers*  Association. 
These  gentlemen  are  experts  at  reading 
the  "  hand-writing  on  the  wall,**  and 
realize  that  their  union-busting  crusade 
of  the  last  few  years  has  not  attained  the 
desired  results,  but  has  had  the  effect  of 
solidifying  the  labor  movement.  Along 
this  line  Mr  Darrow  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows: 

''The  employer  has  ceased  long  ago  to 
to  fight  the  unions  directly.'"  They  loud- 
ly proclaim  that  they  believe  in  labor 
unions,  but  they  object  to  the  way  the 
labor  unions  are  managed.  That  is,  they 
believe  in  the  organizations,  but  they  ob- 
ject to  everything  they  do.  If  the  men 
would  organize  and  appoint  the  employ 
ers  to  manage  the  unions,  the  latter 
would  have  no  objections  to  trade  union- 
ism, but  of  course,  such  an  organization 
would  be  futile  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  last  device  of  the 
employer  has  been  to  stand  for  what  they 
call  the  'open  shop,*  with  a  right  to  hire 
whom  they  will,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  members  of  the  union  or  not. 
as  a  matter  of  law  and  a  matter  of  right, 
within  the  meaning  that  is  commonly 
understood,  the  employer  has  a  perfect 
right  to  say  that  he  will  run  an  'open 
shop;*  that  he  will  hire  union  or  nonunion 
men,  as  he  sees  fit,  or  hire  both  or  neither, 
as  he  sees  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
workingman  has  and  equal  right  to  say 
he  will  not  work  unless  he  belongs  to  the 
union,  and  he  will  not  work  with  any- 
body who  does  not  belong  to  the  union ; 


and  then  it  is  a  question  of  strength  as- 
between  the  two. 

' '  The  only  legal  way  the  workingman 
can  enforce  the  'closed  shop*  is  by  re- 
fusing to  work  with  a  non-union  man; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  a  'strike.*  There 
can  be  no  gainsaying  his  right  to  do  this. 
The  employer  loudly  proclaims  that  a 
man  has  inalienable  right  to  work  for 
whom  he  pleases,  and  for  such  price  as 
he  pleases.  There  never  was  any  inalien- 
able right  to  work,  and  there  never  can 
be  any  inalienable  right  to  work  under 
the  present  industrial  system.  If  there 
were  an  inalienable  right  to  work,  then 
there  ougjit  to  be  an  inalienable  right  to- 
get  a  job;  and  every  workingman  ought, 
to  have  the  right  to  go  and  find  that  job. 
All  the  inalienable  right  a  man  has  is  to- 
get  a  job  if  he  can. 

"The  question  of  an  'open*  or  'closed •" 
shop  is  not  a  question  of  law,  or  a 
question  of  right — it  is  a  question  of  pol- 
icy alone.  Labor  unions  have  never 
insisted  upon  the  'closed  shop*  as  a  mat- 
ter of  caprice.  It  has  come  from  ex- 
perience, and  from  reason.  The  union 
man  and  non-union  man  never  did  and 
never  can  work  together  in  peace  and 
harmony.  The  interest  of  the  employer 
and  the  employes  are  antagonistic.  The 
employer  and  his  boss  are  naturally^ 
against  the  union  because  from  their 
standpoint  the  union  is  against  their 
business.  They  interfere  with  wages,, 
with  hours,  with  conditions;  they  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  business. 

"  Put  the  non-union  man  and  the  union 
man  together  in  the  same  shop;  every 
place  of  advantage  is  given  to  the  non- 
union man,  every  place  of  disadvantage 
is  given  to  the  union  man;  the  places  of 
danger  go  to  the  union  man,  the  places- 
of  safety  to  the  non-union  man  7  the  extra 
holidays  to  the  non-union  man,  the  hard 
task  to  the  union  man ;  the  highest  wages 
go  to  the  non-union  man,  the  lowest  to- 
to  the  union  man .  When  times  are  hard 
the  union  man  is  the  first  to  'walk  the 
plank.*  If  he  becomes  too  active  in  his 
union — that  is,  too  industrious  over  his 
own  affairs  and  not  industrious  enough 
over  his  employer*s — he  is  at  once 
discharged.  He  holds  his  position  at 
his  peril  from  the  moment  he  takfs  it. 
He  is  working  in  a  shop  where  the  high- 
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est  premium  is  placed  upon  a  man  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  union,  and  where 
the  union  man  is  living  upon  sufferance. 
He  knows  that  under  these  circumstances 
he  can  not  maintain  }iis  union.  How- 
ever much  a  workingman  may  disbelieve 
in  the  union,  the  union  man  knows  that 
if  he  undergoes  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers, and  expenses  of  a  strike  and  suc- 
ceeds, that  the  non-union  inan  is  the  first 
to  ask  for  the  increased  pay.  He  under- 
stands that  the  trade  unionist  undergoes 
all  the  dangers,  expenses,  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  unionism  while  the 
non  union  man  reaps  all  the  rewards. 
No  workingman  will  pay  dues,  will  suffer 
privation,  will  take  chances  of  placing 
his  job  in  jeopardy,  while  the  non-union 
man,  and  he  alone,  profits  by  his  sacrifice, 
**The  'open  shop'  is  really  a  misnomer. 
All  it  ever  meant  or  can  mean  under  pres- 
ent industrial  conditions  is  an  open  back 
door  through  which  the  union  man  can 
be  turned  into  the  street  at  the  employ- 
er's will."— ^a«  Francisco  Labor  Clarion^ 


OVERWORK  FOR  WOMEN. 


Judicially  Defended  by  Illinois 
Supreme  Court 

WE  have  a  yellow  judiciary  as  well 
as  a  yellow  journalism.  That  is, 
we  have  a  certain  class  of  judges  who 
appear  to  take  infinite  delight  in  the 
rendering  of  sensational  decisions  which 
block  the  way  of  righteous  reform  and 
antagonize  natural  law  with  man-made  le- 
gal subterfuges.  An  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Illinois,  wherein  the  court  held  uncon- 
stitutional the  statute  which  limited  the 
hours  of  work  of  women  to  eight  in  one 
day  or  forty-eight  in  one  week.  This  re- 
striction was  held  to  be  violative  of  the 
'^freedom  of  contract"  which  both  the 
constitution  of  Illinois  and  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  held  to  guarantee  to 
all  citizens.  In  Illinois  girls  become 
* 'citizens"  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  so  far 
as  the  freedom  of  contract  is  concerned. 
They  then  lose  the  protection  of  the 
child  labor  law  of  the  state,  which  pro- 
hibits their  being  compelled  to  woik  after 
7  p.  m.,  and  can  be  compelled  to  work 


all  night.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
yellow  decision  referred  to,  to  as  pointed 
out  by  Florence  Kelly  in  the  Outlook, 
was  **that  women  were  required  to  work 
all  night  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations. 
In  others  they  were  required  to  work  far 
into  the  night."  Greedy  employers  in 
other  St  ates .  e ncouraged  by  the  an  nounce- 
ment,  in  the  highest  court  of  Illinois,  of  a 
conflict  between  state  protective  laws  and 
the  federal  constitution,  have  become 
bo'd  in  their  violation  of  such  laws.  A 
suit  against  some  of  these  brought  in 
New  York  has,  by  a  vote  of  from  three  to 
two,  been  decided  by  the  appellate  div- 
ision of  the  supreme  court  in  their  favor. 
But  it  is  to  be  carried  to  the  court  of 
appeals,  with  a  prospect  of  a  final  decision 
in  favor  of  humanity  and  decency. 

The  moral  dangers  .for  women  and 
young  girls  doing  work  at  night  are  so 
gross  and  the  physical  degeneracy  at- 
tendant on  overwork  is  so  inevitable 
that  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  Illinois 
decision  is  evident  without  argument, 
but  its  rend  ring  enabled  the  judges  who 
pronounced  it  to  pose  for  the  nonce  as 
* '  profound  constitutional  lawyers.  *  * 
They  should  exchange  their  black  robes 
for  yellow  ones. — MaxweWs  Talisman, 


A  Few  Dont's  for  Workingmeh. 

Don't  forget  that  organization  increases 
wages  and  shortens  the  working  day, 
making  work  steadier. 

Don't  condemn  the  labor  movement 
because  you  know  of  "objectionable 
features  "  Every  man  and  every  human 
institution  has  syme  imperfections. 

Don't  "wait  for  the  others."  Others 
are  waiting  for  you.  Some  must  be 
among  the  first — why  not  you  ? 

Don't  forget  that  the  more  bitterly  the 
employer  opposes  labor  unions,  the  more 
the  employe  « should  support  them. 
There's  a  financial  reason.    Think  it  over. 

Don't  shirk  the  moral  obligation  to  do 
all  you  can  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  your  * 
trade— to  elevate  the  standard  of  living 
— to  do  better  always 

Don't  forget  that  the  vast  majority  of 
your  trade  is  unionized,  and  advancing 
through  organization.  What  is  good  for 
the  majority,  is  good  for  the  minority. 
—By  /as.  J,  McPhillips  in  The  Inter- 
national Wood' Worker, 
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COMPARISON  IN  RHYME. 


SOLD-CHILDt)EN  FOH  PENNIES. 


The  following  interesting  lines,  of 
which  the  composer  is  unknown,  but 
which  have  loog  drifted  about  in  the 
newspapers,  contain  all  the  stock  com- 
parisons most  frequently  used  in  con- 
versation, arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  rhyme  The  poem,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  has  been  rescutd  from  oblivion 
.  by  Miss  Carolyn  Wells  in  **A  Whimsey 
Anthology." 

As  wet  as  a  fish— as  dry  as  a  bone; 
As  ]ive  as  a  bird— as  dead  as  a  stone; 
As  plump  as  a  partridge — as  poor  as  a  rat; 
As  strong  as  a  horse— as  weak  as  a  cat; 
As  hard  as  a  flint— as  soft  as  a  mole; 
As  white  as  a  lily — as  black  as  a  coal; 
As  plain  as  a  pikestaff — as  rough  as  a 

bear; 
As  light  as  a  drum— as  free  as  the  air; 
As  heavy  as  lead— as  light  as  a  feather; 
As  steady  as  time — uncertain  as  weather; 
As  hot  as  an  oven — as  cold  as  a  frog; 
As  gay  as  a  lark — as  sick  as  a  dog; 
As  slow  as  the  tortoise — as  swift  as  the 

wind; 
As  true  as  the  gospel— as  false  as  man- 
kind; , 
As  thin  as  a  herring — as  fat  as  a  pig; 
As  proud  as  a  peacock — as  blithe  as  a 

grig; 
As  savage  as  tigers— as  mild  as  a  dove; 
As  stiff  as  a  poker— as  limp  as  a  glove; 
As  blind  as  a  bat— as  deaf  as  a  post; 
As  cool  as  a  cucumber — as  warm  as  a 

toast; 
As  flat  as  a  flounder — as  round  as  a  ball*i 
As  blunt  as  a  hammer — as  sharp  as  an 

awl; 
As  red  as  a  ferret — as  safe  as  the  stocks; 
As  bold  as  a  thief — as  sly  as  a  fox; 
As  straight  as  an  arrow    as  crooked  as  a 

bow; 
As  yellow  as  saffron — as  black  as  a  sloe; 
As  brittle  as  glass— as  tough  as  gristle; 
As  neat  as  my  nail— as  clean  as  a  whistle; 
As  good  as  a  feast— as  bad  as  a  witch; 
As  light  as  is  day — as  dark  as  is  pitch; 
As  brisk  as  a  bee — as  dull  as  an  ass; 
As  full  as  a  tick — as  solid  as  brass. 


Trade  union  is  the  only  institution  on 
earth  that  ceaselessly  contends  for  a  wage 
condition  which  will  enable  a  man  to 
bring  up  his  children  and  educate  them 
into  useful  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 


Pale  faces  and  deformed  bodies! 

Faded  eyes  and  fleshless  limbs! 

Children  that  should  skip  and  play 
dragging  wearily  through  the  never-end- 
ing day! 

Babes  whose  faces  should  be  dimpling 
with  laughter  but  bloodless  machines 
whose  trained  fingers  perform  the  task 
assigned! 

This  is  the  horrible  picture  that  Sen- 
ator Beveridge  in  his  crusade  against 
child  labor  has  painted  for  those  of  us. 

Hundreds  of  little  children,  with  all 
the  light  gone  out,  scjd  !  Sold  for  a  few 
pennies  a  day  that  their  tiny  hands  will 
bring ! 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  what  we  are 
told  is  the  truth,  the  sickening,  deadly 
truth.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  believ- 
ing we  cannot  escape  it  in  all  its  horrible 
details.    It  haunts  us — terrifies  us. 

I  can  see  them  toiling,  bent  and  worn 
and  old. 

I  can  feel  their  thin  hands  reaching 
out  for  help. 

I  can  see  the  slim  little  neck,  scarcely 
more  than  <&  thread,  to  hold  the  drooping 
head. 

I  can  see  the  shoulders  pushed  forward, 
crushing  out  the  breath  of  life. 

I  can  see  the  sagging  of  the  little 
sleeves  hanging  bag-like  over  the  tiny 
arms. 

I  can  see  those  child  toilers  stretched 
out  on  their  beds  at  night.  When  the 
eyes  are  closed,  how  hollow !  The 
cheeks,  how  pale  and  pinched  !  The 
skin  is  drawn  about  the  bones !  The 
fingers  and  toes— how.  long!  I  imagine 
the  little  bands  held  up  to  the  light  and 
see  no  pink  line  where  the  fingers  touch. 

Then  I  look  ahead  into  the  years— for 
boys  must  grow  to  men — girls  must  grow 
to  womanhood,  unless — they  die.  I  see 
them  a  little  taller,  a  little  more  stooped, 
a  little  duller  eyed.  The  fingers  are  a 
bit  more  swift  with  time,  the  mind  is 
more  hopelessly  lost  to  any  thought  save 
to  the  detail  of  the  task  imposed. 

Tears !  But  this  is  no  time  to  weep. 
There  is  work  to  be  done,  Senator  .Bev- 
eridge is  paving  the  way  and  we  all  must 
work. 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


iatns  Tobacco  Co.— **ARROW  HEAD," 
^'UNIONSTANDARD^/'UNCLESAM,'" 
Kentucky  Cardinal,  **NEW  SOUTH,"- 
Jockey  Cap,  New  England  Smoke  and 
"DIXIE  KID."  When  you  see  them 
remember  the  deception  and  the  traf- 
fic upon  your  patriotic  patronage  when' 
you  meet  them  again. 


IS  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

€5itoriaL 

We  wish  to  announce  that  the  Nail  & 
Williams  Co.  has  sold  out  to  the  TRUST. 
The  label  has  been  withdrawn;  their 
brands  of  tobacco  have  been  moved'  to 
the  unfair  list.  This  is  another  case  of 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Since  the  cat 
came  out  of  the  bag,  we  find  that  she  has 
been  in  the  bag  for  several  years.  The 
Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Co.  has  in  fact 
been  owned  by  the  Trust  for  some  years, 
and  stalking  around  as  a  Union  factory. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  **  Murder 
will  out. '  *  Uncle  Sam  got  after  the  Trust 
and  chased  the  cubs  out  of  the  lair.  So 
they  are  now  in  the  sunlight  of  public 
scorn.  The  wolf  having  lost  his  sheep's 
clothing,  now  stands  revealed  in  all 
his  repulsiveness;  let  us  drive  him  to 
the  tall  timber  out  of  sigh  t.  These  brands 
of  tobacco  are  made  by  the  Nail  &  Will- 


In  and  out  of  season  boast.       Be 
boaster  and  boast  the  Union  Label. 


What  did  yon  say  to  that  dealer  on  the 
comer  who  carries  such  a  large  stock  of 
scab  tobacco  ^ 


Do  you  know  why  your  dealer  keeps- 
in  stock  so  much  non-union  Tobacco  ?* 
It  is  necessary  to  ask  the  question  ? 


It  is  amusing  at  times  to  hear  the  ex- 
cuses some  card  Union  men  offer  wheo 
they  go  into  a  store  and  ask  for  a  certain 
piece  of  scab  tobacco  and  the  dealer  tells 
him  of  the  fact.  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
bunch  of  them  handed  out  ?  These  fel- 
lows know  they  are  doing' wrong  and 
when  they  are  advised  of  it  they  become 
confused  and  unthinkingly  blurt  out  any 
kind  of  excuse.  But  these  are  only  card 
men  and  not  Union  men.  A  union  man 
has  some  conscientious  scruples  and  will 
demand  the  Label  on  his  purchases. 


If  we  were  to  publish  the  names  of 
members  who  are  guilty  of  the  scab  act, 
of  buying  scab  tobacco,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  ?  A  little  pub- 
licity might  have  the  effect  of  putting 
some  of  them  on  the  right  track. 


You  have  heard  of  the  **Maid  of  the 
Mist,"  the  '*  Maid  of  the  MiU  "  and  you 
have  seen  many  other  Maids,  but  there 
is  a  ** Union  Maid"  that  Union  Maida 
have  made  for  YOU.  Try  it,  it  is  a  fine 
piece  of  **  Scrap  Tobacco." 


It  has  been  said  that  the  Moon  is  made 
of  green  cheese,  but  nobody  has  yet  sent 
tis  a  report  of  how  it  tasted.  But  we  can 
tell  you  that  Blue  Moon  scrap  tobacco 
tastes  good,  and  it  bears  the  Blue  Label, 
to  try  it  is  to  buy  more.    Try  it. 


Concentration  is  a  vital  force  when 
applied  to  the  work  in  hand. 
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SOUND  ADVICE. 


If  tlie  label  isn't  there. 

Pass  it  up ! 
If  it  isn't  on  the  square, 

Pass  it  up ! 
If  you  haven't  played  the  game 
Yours  alone  will  be  the  blame 
On  your  record  be  the  shame, 

Pass  it  up ! 

If  yon  see  a  chance  to  boost, 

Do  it  now  I 
Boosters  always  rule  the  roost. 

Do  it  now ! 
Be  a  f'*ctor  in  the  fight; 
Do  your  best  for  truth  and  right; 
Hustle  out  with  all  your  might, 

Do  it  now ! 

If  ever  you  want  to  "knock," 

Forget  it ! 
If  you  want  to  *'fix  his  clock," 

Forget  it ! 
Don't  howl  "graft"  at  those  who  work; 
Don't  stand  up  for  those  who  shirk; 
Don't  lug  'round  a  little  dirk. 

Forget  it ! 

Give  your  help  to  each  good  plan. 

Every  day ! 
Help  youf  fellow  workingman , 

Every  day ! 
For  eternal  justice  stand  ; 
Stand  a  strong  harmonious  band  ; 
Give  a  man  a«helping  hand. 

Every  day ! 
—  JV.  M.  Maupin,  in  Wage  Worker, 


In  Memoriam. 

WhBRBAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  in  his  divine  providence  and  wisdom 
to  remove  from  our  midst  our  esteemed 
and  beloved  Sister,  Margarbt  Wilson, 
we  mourn  her  loss  and  humbly  bow  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth 
all  things  well;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  her  death  that  Local 
No.  48  of  the  T.  W.  I.  U  loses  a  faithful 
and  beloved  member  and  that  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  in 
their  sad  bereavement  of  same,  and  that 
the  charter  of  Local  No.  48  be  draped  in 
mourning  for  a  period  of  thirty  days, 
and  be  it  further 


Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. Sister  Margaret  Wii«son,  one 
spread  upon  the  minutes  and  one  sent 
to  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
headquarters  for  publication. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

Thomas  Wili^is. 

Hamuton,  OiYT.,  Can.,  June  34,  1907. 

In  Memoriam* 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  in  his  divine  providence  and  wisdom 
to  remove  from  our  midst  our  esteemed 
Vice-President  and  Sister,  Miss  Lizzie 
KELI^EY.  We  mourn  her  loss  and  hum- 
bly bow  in  submission  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  her  death  the  Toledo 
Tobacco  Workers'  Union  No.  ?2  loses  a 
faithful  and  beloved  officer  and  member, 
and  that  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  the  family  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment of  same,  and  that  the  charter  of 
Local  No.  22  be  draped  in  mourning  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Sister  Lizzie  Keli«EY,  one  spread  upon 
the  minutes,  one  sent  to  Tobacco  Work- 
ers' Union  headquarters  and  one  sent  to 
the  Toledo  Central  Labor  Union  for  pub- 
lication in  their  official  papers — the  To- 
bacco Worker  and  the  Toledo  Union 
Leader, 

Fraternally  submitted, 

Minnie  Scheie, 
DEi<HHiNE  Grenier, 
Daisy  NoBut. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  June  20,  1907. 


WHAT  STREET  CAR  MEN  DID. 


The  year  1906  wss  characterized  by  a 
growing  popularity  among  the  member- 
ship of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes 
for  the  written  agreements,  which  were 
secured  in  98  local  divisions.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  agreements  were  made  for 
the  first  time.  The  number  of  members 
receiving  advances  in  wages  was  30,950, 
aggregating  upward '  of  |i, 600,000  an- 
nually, the  increase  varying  from  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  to  five  cents  an  hour. 
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LABEL  AND  CHILD  LABOR. 


A  Strong  Trade  Union  Speech  Which 
Appeals  to  Workers. 


AT  a  mass  meeting  on  March  13,  in 
Federation  Hall,  in  Troy.  N.  Y., 
under  the  auapices  of  the  Anti-Child 
Labor  League  of  that  city,  Secretary  of 
State  Whalen  made  a  strong  trade  union 
speech,  a  part  of  which  we  are  able  to 
produce  through  the  courtesy  of  John  J. 
Manning,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Shirt,  Waist  and 
Laundry  Workers.  Secretary  Whalen  *s 
views  on  the  union  label  and  child  labor 
are  forcibly  presented  and  ought  to  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  fair-minded, 
be  they  employers  or  workingmen.  He 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  was  asked  up  here  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  child  labor,  but  it  looks  as  if 
this  had  turned  out  to  be  a  Whalen  meet- 
ing. I  do  not  care  about  having  any 
bouquets  thrown  at  me.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  give  you  the  same  old  talk  that  I  have 
given  often  before.  It  is  to  appeal  to 
you  to  be  consistent  and  practice  what 
you  preach.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
me  that  I  was  elected  Isst  fall  to  the  third 
office  of  importance  in  the  Empire  State, 
but  I  am  also  proud  that  I  am  a  trade 
unionist.  I  have  never  aspired  to  be  a 
politician.  I  never  asked  a  man  for  the 
nomination,  never  worked  a  day  at  the 
polls,  never  spent  a  cent  for  political 
purposes  and  never  paid  a  cent  for  a  vote. 
I  believe  that  a  workingman  has  as  much 
right  to  aspire  to  a  public  office  as  those 
who  have  laid  claim  to  offices  as  their 
exclusive  right.  I  want  to  show  that 
the  laborer  is  far  advanced  over  what  he 
was  forty  years  ago.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  show  to  the  people  of  this  state 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
a  laboring  man  can  make  a  good  record 
in  public  office.  When  I  made  my  ap- 
pointments I  looked  for  the  best  men  in 
trade  union  ranks,  and  I  have  told  them 
that  it  all  rests  with  them  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  office  shall  prove  to  be  a 
record  of  which  all  organized  labor  will 
be  proud. 

"I  want  to  say  a  word  on  union  labels. 
You  speak  of  what  this  one  does  and 
what  that  one  ought  to  do,  but  you  ought 


to  see  that  a  little  of  the  fault  lies  with 
yourself.  The  women  scramble  for  some 
bargain  just  because  it  is  cheap,  but  they 
never  think  how  the  goods  are  manufac- 
tured. The  white  label  was  adopted  in 
California  thirty-eight  years  ago  by  the 
Cigarmakers'  Union,  and  people  were 
told  to  look  out  for  the  white  label,  be- 
cause there  was  danger  from  catching 
leprosy  from  tobacco  that  did  not  bear  it. 
The  blue  label  of  today  does  not  mean  to 
look  out  for  leprosy,  but  it  does  signify 
that  the  goods  are  not  made  by  children. 
The  tobacco  trust  employs  16,000  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Do 
you  practice  what  you  preace  ?  Dou  you 
here  in  Troy  use  only  the  goods  bearing 
the  union  label  ?  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
brands  of  tobacco  are  used  here  that  are 
made  by  the  trust,  in  many  cases  the 
work  of  child  labor. 

*'The  women  should  make  it  the  style 
to  go  out  and  demand  the  union  label. 
Think  what  it  would  accomplish  if  they 
did.  Perhaps  none  of  your  children 
work  in  the  mills  and  factories,  but  re- 
member that  children  just  as  dear  to 
their  mothers  as  yours,  are  at  work 
stripping  tobacco  in  the  factories.  Here 
is  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  dated  in 
Philadelphia  in  April  of  last  year.  It 
tells  of  a  fire  in  a  factory  where  the  doors 
were  all  closed  and  locked,  making  it 
impossible  for  the  little  "workers  to  es- 
cape. After  the  article  tells  how  the 
firemen  did  their  work,  a  list  is  given  of 
eight  little  bodies  found  in  the  ruins. 
One  was  twelve  years  of  age,  another  is 
twelve  years  of  age,  another  thirteen, 
another  ten,  another  twelve  another 
eighteen,  another  seventeen  and  one  is 
the  body  of  an  unknown  girl  aged  thir- 
teen years.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
three  other  children  seriously  injured 
and  taken  to  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Hospital.  Do  you  think  that  such  con- 
ditions could  exist  ? 

It  is  up  to  you  to  create  the  demand  of 
articles  bearing  the  union  label.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  every  fifth  child  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  is  a 
bread  winner  and  every  third  of  the 
number  is  a  girl.  The  statistics  show  an 
increase  of  33  >^  percent  of  child  labor  in 
the  last  ten  years.  I  appeal  to  men  and 
women  to  simply  be  consistent.    Enroll 
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in  the  Ant i -Child  Labor  Leagne.  You 
don't  have  to  pay  any  dues.  They  do 
not  ask  you  to  come  to  meetings.  Help 
in  this  fight  against  child  labor.  Talk 
against  it  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
You  have  the  purchasing  power,  and  it 
should  be  exercised  in  favor  of  goods 
bearing  the  union  label  and  in  that  way 
against  the  goods  made  by  the  sweat  of 
women  and  children.  Help  this  work 
by  refusing  to  by  the  goods,  and  in  that 
way  take  the  children  out  of  the  factor- 
ies and  let  them  go  to  school  and  get  an 
education.  Strikes  are  things  of  the  past. 
The  purchasing  power  is  the  great 
strength  men  and  women  have  to  fight 
with  in  this  cause.  It  is  what  they  all 
live  on. 

The  tobacco'  trust  says  that  it  will  put 
our  union  out  of  business  when  95  per 
cent  of  the  tobacco  is  used  by  the  labor- 
ing class  of  people.  The  tobacco  trust 
hires  in  this  country  16,000  children  un- 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  It  does  not 
locate  its  factories  in  the  North  but  in 
the  South,  where  there  are  no  laws  reg- 
ulating child  labor.  It  is  a  standing  joke 
that  the  people  of  Troy  use  in  great 
quantities  a  certain  brand  of  tobacco  that 
does  not  bear  the  union  label  I  appeal 
to  you  all  to  be  honest,  to  be  consistent. 
On  January  i,  I  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  Govenor  Hughes,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  everything  I  had 
on  from  head  to  foot  bore  the  union  label. 
I  appeal  to  you  all  to  help  the  cause  in 
this  way.  The  members  of  the  trade 
unions  should  regard  them  not  as  a  body 
of  scrappers,  but  as  a  great  fraternal  or- 
ganization for  the  uplifting  of  human- 
ity.—7>i^-^««^  Workers^  Journal. 


THE  MEERSCHAUM  INDUSTRY. 


Practically  All   Known    Deposits    Are 
Exhausted— Prices  Soar  Sky- 
ward as  a  Result. 


Depth  of  Great  Lakes. 
Lake  Superior's  greatest  depth  is  1,003 
feet,  Michigan's  864,  Huron's  570,  Brie's 
204,  Ontario's  738  feet.  The  bottom  of 
Superior  is  401  feet  below  sea  level,  of 
Michigan  283,  of  Ontaria  491  feet.  The 
bottom  of  Huron  is  1 1  feet  above  sea  level, 
that  of  Brie  369  feet.  Ontario,  the 
smallest  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  relatively 
the  deepest.  If  these  bodies  of  water 
could  be  drained  the  basin  of  Ontario 
would  present  striking  contours  as  com- 
pared with  the  basins  of  the  much  larger 
lakes.— C(7a5/  Seamen's  Journal. 


BRIBP  reference  was  made  in  a  recent 
issue  to  the  conditions  which  con- 
front the  meerschaum  industry,  but  the 
full  extent  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  evidently  not  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated. As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all 
known  deposits  of  meerschaum  have  been 
exhausted,  it  being  now  found  only  in  the 
mines  of  Bski-Schehir,  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  output  there  is  very  small .  Agents 
of  American  and  Bnglish  manufacturers 
have  secured  control  of  this  entire  out- 
put, and  German  manufacturers  can 
count  on  no  more  supplies  from  that 
source.  In  the  last  five  months  the  price 
of  raw  meerschaum  has  advanced  50  per 
cent. 

The  manufacturing  town  of  Ruhla,  in 
the  Thuringian  forest,  will  be  the  most 
affected.  There  from  3,000  to  4i000 
workmen  have  for  years  past  been  em- 
ployed in  this  industry.  A  Ruhla  specialty 
is  the  meerschaum  pipe,  and  with  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  the  manufacture  of  {Ape 
stems,  pipe  lids  and  mountings,  cigar 
holders  and  mouthpieces.  The  annual 
output  averages  about  27,000,000  pipe  lids 
and  19,000,000  pipe  cases,  15,000,000  pipe 
stems,  10,000,000  mouthpieces,  10,000,000 
porcelain  bowls  (covered),  5,500,000* im- 
itation and  540,000  genuine  meerschaum 
pipes  with  amber  mouthpieces,  5,000,000 
wooden  pipe  bowls  and  15,000,000  com- 
pleted pipes — a  production  of  the  value 
of  about  6,000,000  marks  ($1,428,000)  per 
annum.  The  first  meerschaum  factories 
were  founded  in  Ruhla  in  1767.  Practi- 
cally the  entire  population  is  dependent 
upon  this  industry. 

In  view  of  this  failure  of  the  foreign 
meerschaum  deposits,  additional  interest 
is  lent  to  the  reported  discoveries  in  New 
Mexico,  and  to  mine  which  the  Meer- 
schaum Company  of  America  has  been 
formed,  with  Will  J,  Seidenberg  as  presi- 
ident.  This  company  is  said  to  be  cap- 
italized at  f6,ooo,ooo,  and  to  be  looking 
for  locations  for  six  factories,  to  be 
scattered  throughout  the  country  and  to 
employ  about  100  men  each. — Cfigar  and 
Tobacco  Joutnal, 
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THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  UNION 


The  Question  of  Civilization  Is  Settled 
For  the  Workman. 


THB  impression  easily  arises  among 
workmen  that  a  trades  union,  like 
an  army,  subserves  its  chief  purpose  in 
warfare,  in  instituting  boycotts  and 
and  carrying  on  strikes.  We  might  as 
wisely  think  that  the  chief  purpose  of  a 
nation  is  to  wage  war.  It  may  indeed  be 
compelled  to  wage  war,  but  it  is  not  like- 
ly to  do  it  successfully  unless  it  has  been 
previously  diligent  in  devising  and  pur- 
suing its  highest  interest.  War  is  a  choice 
between  evils  and,  no  matter  how  fortu- 
nate, is  sure  to  carry  its  own  evils  with 
it .  If  a  people  are  growing  in  prosperity , 
this  is  the  best  protection  both  against 
war  and  in  war.  The  trades  union  is 
most  successful  which  stands  for  such  an 
accumulation  of  power,  of  just  and  wide 
established  claims,  as  to  preclude  attack. 

Skill,  economy  and  comfort  ought  to 
go  together  and  tend  to  go  together  in 
the  world.  Skill  and  economy  prepare 
the  way  for  comfort,  and  comfort  rewards 
skill  and  economy.  This  is  the  natural 
affiliation  of  growth.  It  is  what  we  mean 
by  civilization.  The  violence  of  men 
and  the  vices  of  men  may  interfere  with 
this  union,  though  it  still  remains  the 
predetermined  concord  of  permanent 
forces  in  human  life.  These  forces  do 
not  take  on  their  natural  and  best  results 
except  in  a  peaceful  and  thoughtful  at- 
mosphere. If  one  class  of  producers  are 
pushing  another  class  to  the  wall  or  if 
producers  lack  sobriety  and  intelligence 
in  ordering  their  conduct,  then  this  union 
of  productive  powers  with  productive  re- 
wards may  fail  for  the  moment  and  blind 
forces  take  its  place. 

The  first  and  central  purpose  of  the 
trades  union  is  to  secure  and  maintain 
this  fellowship  of  skill,  economy  and 
comfort,  each  in  its  very  best  form.  It 
works  with  natural  forces  to  fulfill  them, 
to  anticipate  and  thrust  back  all  con- 
travening causes,  causes  which  baffle  the 
workingman  in  the  pursuit  of  prosperity. 
The  trades  union  promotes  peace  among 
workman  and  fitting  counsel,  which  leave 
the  natural  and  beneficent  forces  that 


promote  growth  in  full  play.  It  fulfills 
the  law  of  I6ve  in  pooling  burdens  and  in- 
helping  all  to  bear  them.  The  wisdom 
of  the  wise  and  the  sobriety  of  the  sober 
are  contributed  to  the  common  resources, 
and  that  is  done  well  and  soberljp  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  done  at 
all.  Without  union  ignorance  and  in- 
difference become  under  competition  the 
ruling  forces  in  defining  the  condition 
of  working.  There  are  no  ranks  and  no 
regiments.  Each  man  fights  his  own 
battle,  and  his  flank  is  constantly  un- 
covered by  those  equally  indifferent  to 
his  welfare  and  their  own.  The  question 
of  civilization  is  settled  for  the  workman 
by  his  power  of  resistance,  by  the  aidful- 
ness  of  his  fellows,  by  their  joint  ability 
to  maintain  the  conditions  of  progress. 
Good  will  between  workmen  is  the  an- 
tecedent of  all  gain.  Without  it  the 
workman  is  incapable  of  collective  pro- 
gressive civilization. 

The  trades  union  is  established  to  prove 
the  coherence  of  the  industrial  life,  its 
ability  to  make  these  three,  skill  economy 
and  comfort,  travel  together.  The  doc- 
trine of  Malthus,  the  doctrine  of  every 
economist  who  accepts  the  poverty  of  the 
poor,  the  defenselessness  of  workmen  in 
the  processes  of  production,  do  it  by  re- 
garding him  as  incapable  of  taking  and 
executing  counsel  as  mere  waifs  on  the 
stream  of  circumstances.  The  purpose 
of  the  trades  union  is  to  contradict  these 
views,  to  show  that  labor,  even  if  it 
gropes  in  obscure  beginnings,  can  find 
for  itself  a  path  into  the  enjoyments  of 
life;  that  it  is  the  least  intelligent  and 
productive  labor  that  is  constantly  sink- 
and  carrying  with  it  the  hopes  and  for- 
tunes of  an  entire  class.  It  is  no  law  of 
the  world  that  those  who  labor  shall  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  The  law 
that  is  being  illustrated  by  the  failure  of 
workmen  isthat  there  mustbe  aaaffiliation 
between  them  as  a  condition  of  success: 
that  division  is  fatal  to  their  common 
prosperity.  Their  experience  is  simply 
one  more  enforcement  of  the  ethical  ab- 
gations  we  owe  each  other.  It  is  this 
truth  which  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  trades  union  to  make  plain.  The 
union  that  is  in  fullest  posession  of  it  will 
have  least  occasion  for  warfare  and  most 
power  to  wage  it  successfully. 
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If  skill,  economy  and  comfort  are  in 
that  eternal  concord  in  which  we  believe 
them  to  be,  the  position  of  the  trades 
union  is  impregnable.  The  skillful  are 
driven  back  by  the  unskilled,  not  because 
the  best  workman  is  not  best  worth  his 
wages,  but  in  the  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  of  returning  shortly  to  the  good 
workman  at  a  lower  price.  The  best 
workman  is  the  cheapest  workman ,  but 
if  he  can  be  cheapened  still  further  the 
operator  is  familiar  with  the  method  of 
doing  it.  A  reasonable  standard  of  living 
means  and  must  be  made  every  moment 
to  mean  superior  productive  capacity. 
When  all  forces,  conflicting  and  concur- 
ring, have  been  sifted,  that  fact  remains 
as  a  last  result.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
trades  union  to  believe  in  it,  push  it  into 
the  foreground  and  emblazon  it  beyond 
denial. — Prfessarjohn  Bascom  tn  Brick- 
layer and  Mason, 


STRIKES  OF  THE  PAST. 


UNTIL  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  strikes  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  did  not  have  very  much-  of  an 
effect  upon  labor  conditions.  The  earliest 
recorded  strike  occured  in  1740  or  1741, 
when  the  journeymen  bakers  of  New 
York  City  struck  for  higher  wages.  The 
strikers  were  arrested,  tried  and  convict- 
ed, but  were  not  sentenced.  The  charge 
against  them  was  conspiracy. 

In  1798  the  journeymen  shoemakers  of 
Philadelphia  struck  for  higher  wages  and 
repeated  the  strike  in  1 798.  In  1 799  they 
struck  the  third  time,  but  this  strike  was 
against  a  reduction  of  wages  instead  of 
for  an  increase.  These  four  strikes  are 
the  only  recorded  instances  until  after 
.the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

In  1803  the  sailors  in  New  York  City 
struck  for  an  increase  of  their  wages. 
They  had  been  receiving  jtio  per  month 
and  wished  to  receive  $14  As  they 
^  marched  through  the  city  their  leader 
was  arrested  and  the  men  dispersed,  thus 
causing  a  failure.  In  1805  the  shoe- 
makers of  Philadelphia  again  struck  and 
in  1809  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  shoemakers  in  New  York  City.  In 
1815  the  cordwainers  of  Pittsburg  struck 
for  an  increase.  In  181 7  the  shipbuilders 
of  Medford,  Mass.,  struck  because  their 


master  insisted  that  they  work  without 
the  use  of  rum.  The  strike  was  unsuc- 
cessful and  the  strikers  returned  to  their 
work  in  a  short  time. 

From  1 82 1  to  1834  there  occured  one 
or  two  strikes  each  year.  In  1834  the 
female  shoe  binders  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
struck  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  fail- 
ed, as  their  places  were  taken  by  others 
who  would  do  the  work  for  the  same 
price.  The  number  of  strikes  increased 
so  rapidly  about  that  time  the  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser  stated  that 
'^strikes  are  now  all  the  fashion.** 

No  close  records  of  strikes  was  kept  up 
after  that  time  until  the  Government  in 
taking  the  census  of  1880,  made  a  record 
of  the  number  occurring  during  the  cen- 
sus year.  The  strikes  of  that  year  num- 
bered 610  and  the  lockouts  153.  The 
records  kept  after  that  time  for  13  >^  years 
show  that  the  number  of  strikes  per  year 
varied  from  443  in  1884  to  nearly  1800  in 
one  or  two  years.  Of  all  the  strikes  90 
per  cent  occurred  in  the  thirteen  indust- 
ries as  here  given  and  the  number  occur- 
ring in  each  decreases  as  we  approach 
the  end  of  the  list.  BuDding  trades,  coal 
and  coke,  tobacco,  clothing,  foods,  met- 
als, transportation,  stone  quarrying  and 
cutting,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  bricks, 
printing  and  publishing,  cooperage. 

During  this  time  3,714,406  people  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  of  whom  91 
per  cent  were  males  and  the  other  9  per 
cent  females  In  all  the  strikes  they 
were  69,167  establishments  involved,  of 
which  49,120  were  in  the  five  states — 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  lockouts  of 
6,067  establishments,  of  which  4,906  were 
in  the  same  five  states. 

The  labor  unions  sacrificed  $13,500,000 
to  help  the  strikers  and  the  employers 
lost  $95,000,000;  or  in  all  over  $300,000, 
000  was  lost  in  the  strikes  of  13^  years. 
—Labor  Review, 


Diamond  workers,  members  of  the  Dia- 
mond  Workers*  Union  of  America,  are 
demanding  better  wages  from  the  Dia- 
mond Manufacturers  of  America,  the 
association  of  gem  dealers.  They  were 
increased  a  year  ago,  and  now  get  from 
$30  to  $70  a  week.  There  are  400  mem- 
bers of  the  union  in  New  York  City. 
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STORIES  PICKED  UP. 


LABOR  TO  THE  FRONT. 


The  sweetest  joy» 

In  life  to-day; 
Is  getting  ail 

Increase  in  pay. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

We  never  found 

That  joy  was  in  it — 
The  blamed  stuff  ou- 

Ly  lasts  a  minute. 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Why,  the  very  minute 

You  have  a  round 

Of  ''made  you  famous,** 

Toy  is  found. 

—Ohio  Sun. 

For  you,  old  chap. 

That  may  be  true— 
For  us  we  nev- 

Er  touch  the  brew. 

—Milwaukee  Sentinel, 

In  beer,  my  friend, 

Joy  may  be  found; 
But  not  when  you 

Must  stand  the  round. 

—Detroit  Free  Press, 

Oh,  pshaw,  Free  Press, 

Cough  up  the  price; 
Beer  foams  with  joy, 

It*s  always  nice. 

—Milwaukee  Wisconsin. 


NEW  OPEN  SHOP  DEFINITION. 


Varied  and  ingenious  are  the '  'explana- 
tions*' offered  by  typothetse  members  to 
bolster  up  a  losing  cause.  The  Boston 
manager  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany replied  to  Humphrey  O'Snllivan,  on 
his  refusal  to  place  his  rubber  goods  ad- 
vertising in  the  unfair  publications — 
Ladies*  Home  Journal  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post— by  asserting  that  **we  do 
runan  'open*  shop,  but  we  have  no  'non- 
union* men  in  it.  They  are  all  'union' 
men.**  This  is  a  new  definition  of  what 
constitutes  an  "open  shop.**  But  no 
doubt  there  will  be  others.—  Typography 
ical  Journal, 


Trades  Unions  Are  Striving  For  Bet- 
terment of  Mankind. 


Every  local  contractor  in  Philadelphia 
now  employs  exclusively  members  of  the 
Structural  Iron  Workers*  Union. 


LIKE  the  Christian  religion,  the  fact 
that  organized  labor  has  its  foes  to 
contend  with  is  indicative  of  its  value  as 
a  powerful  uplifting  factor  among  men  ; 
hence  it  is  not  infrequent  that  an  op- 
ponent has  the  effrontery  to  hurl  an  un- 
deserved anathema  with  a  vengeance  into 
its  ranks,  but,  like  unskilled  natives  of 
the  isle  experimenting  with  a  boomerang, 
often  miss  their  aim,  the  missile  taking 
a  retrograde  direction  only  to  make 
themselves  the  victims. 

Labor  unions,  enlisting,  as  they  do, 
through  straightforward  methods  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  fair 
minded  people,  have  nothing  to  lose,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  world  to  gain. 

In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  labor's 
advancement  it  is  but  expedient  to  take 
a  retrospective  view  of  conditions  of  the 
past  in  comparison  with  the  present,  and 
in  so  doing  the  efficacy  of  the  efforts  of 
organized  labor  is  vividly  manifest.  Prom 
a  chaotic  state  have  the  toiling  classes 
through  labor  unions  reached  the  height 
to  which  all  wise  Creator  intended  they 
should  attain. 

However,  if  our  antagonists  can  pro- 
duce argument  sufficient  to  assure  us  an 
advancement  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  give  attentive  ear 
to  the  same,  but  not  until  then  are  we 
willing  to  digress  from  the  principle  and 
methods  by  which  we  enjoy  the  liberty 
to  which  American  citizens  are  entitled. 

The  champions  of  organized  labor  have 
arisen  in  their  might  and  will  contend 
for  those  conditions  which  will  better 
enable  the  workingman  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  created — name- 
ly, to  perform  his  duty  to  God  and  man. 

With  this  purpose  ever  before  him  and 
*  working  to  this  end,  nothing  but  success 
can  crown  the  efforts  of  the  laborer  and 
artisan,  the  end  unto  which  he  achieves 
and  the  "consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.**— /<9A»  Gidish  in  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

The  wages  of  San  Francisco  marine 
painters  has  been  increased  50  cents  a 
aay. 
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He  Hos  Been  Discovered 

Union  Men  Say  They  Will  Not  Use  The 
Following  Brands  of  Tobacco: 

ARROW  HEAD,  UNION 
STANDARD,  DAY  &  NIGHT, 
UNION  LEADER,  STAR, 
DUKE'S  MIXTURE,  HORSE- 
SHOE, BULL  DURHAM, 
LUCKY  STRIKE. 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 
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::  Resolutions  ndopted  bu  the  Retail  Liquor 
!!  Dealer's  Mutual  rrotectlve  nssociatlon. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealer's 
Mutual  Protective  Association  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  members 
present : 

Whereas,  The  conditions  existing  in  our  various 
callings  in  life  have  to-day  made  organization  for 
mutual  protection  of  our  respective  interests  necessary, 
and 

Whereas,  Our  respective  interests  are  conserved 
and  advanced  by  a  closer  unity  with  each  other,  and 

Whereas,  The  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union  has  a  Blue  Label  which  it  desires  used  by  all 
Union  factories,  on  all  their  products,  as  a  Trade-Mark, 
distinguishing  these  products  from  the  unfair  products 
that  are  on  the  market,  and 

Whereas,  The  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Mutual 
Protective  Association  can  lend  much  assistance .  in 
promoting  our  cause  in  this  direction,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Mutual 
Protective  Association,  in  convention  assembled  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  hereby  gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
Blue  Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union.     Be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers  Mutual  Protective  Association  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  promote  the  sale  of  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  which  bear  the  Blue  Label  of 
the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 

J.  B.  Boardman,  President. 
Nic  BoSLER,  Vice-President. 
Ben  H.  Schrader,  Rec.  Sedy. 
Henry  C.  Lauer,  Fin.  Secy. 
H.  J,  ReEb,  Treasurer. 
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JUST   PARAGRAPHS. 


Good  breeding  is  a  letter  of  credit  all 
over  the  world. 

The  United  States  consume  45,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  each  year. 

Angels  may  visit  us  though  we  do  not 
hear  the  rustle  of  their  wings. 

It  is  said  that  fire  destroyed  250,000 
acres  of  forest  in  Russia  last  year. 

Cheerfulness  wears  well  and  brings  its 
possessor  into  much  solid  comfort. 

Yesterday  has  gone;  to-morrow  may 
never  come.     Do  your  duty  to-day. 

A  wise  man  should  have  money  in  his 
head,  but  not  in  his  heart. — Dean  Szvi/t. 

He  that  wants  money,  means  and  con- 
tent is  without  three  good  friends. — 
Shakespeare, 

It  happens  a  little  unlucky  that  the 
persons  who  have  the  most  infinite  con- 
tempt for  money  are  the  same  that  have 
the  strongest  appetite  for  the  pleasures 
.t  produces. — Skenstone, 


Money  is  a  handmaid  if  you  know  how 
to  use  it— a  mistress  if  you  do  not  know 
how.    Horace, 

Money  does  all  things;  for  it  gives  and 
it  takes  away.  It  makes  honest  men 
and  knaves,  fools  and  philosophers. — 
L*  Estrange, 

A  smart  young  fellow  called  out  to  a  • 
farmer  who  was  sowing  seed  in  his  field, 
**Well  done,  old  fellow;  you  sow,  1*11 
reap  the  fruits."    **May  be  you  will," 
said  the  farmer,  **I*m  sowing  hemp." 


An  American  tobacco  factory  has  been 
established  in  Monterey,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  American  tobacco  have  been 
shipped  to  that  city  from  the  United 
States.  The  manager  of  the  company 
informs  us  that  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  American  tobacco  in  Mexico, 
and  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as 
**shuck  cigarets,"  a  kind  of  cigaret  with 
com -husk  wrapping,  popular  with  all 
classes  and  especially  popular  among  the 
working  people. 


CHEW 


Blie  Moon 

TOBACCO 


UNION  MAD£ 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


Mannfactnred  in  (^dnnad 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
CIAL SECRETARY. 


1.  Each  page  must  be  dated  for  the 
closing  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  3rour  union  in  the  proper  place. 

*  3,  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments,  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sure 
that  you  have  your  carbon  sheet  proper- 
ly place'd  between  the  yellow  and  white 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be 
sure  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  written  on  the  yellow  sheet. 

5.  Eater  all  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member. 

,  6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
you  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  you  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  you 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  due 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

11.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properiy  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  l/ocal  Unions  should  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. The  International  Union  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  Financial  Secretary. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion members  stand  suspended  when  the 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  means 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  $3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule. 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
applying  for  tbem  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,   ''Accepted    by 

Union  No. on of ,"  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book. 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

20.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 
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SICK  BENEFIT  REQUUTI0N8. 


1.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  must 
.  have  been  a  member  of  the  International 

for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making 
application  for  benefit,  and  most  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  would  do  well  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  standing  at  the  time  ap- 
plication for  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  application  for  sick  benefit  is 
sent  in  to  headquarters,  and  the  member 
is  not  in  good  sfanding,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

4.  The  Financial  Secretary  should, 
npon  receipt  of  report  of  the  illness  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  his  aqcount, 
and  if  the  member  is  in  good  standing, 
send  member  claim  blank.  If  not  in 
good  standing  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
sick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  iThe 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CLAIM  NOTICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Executive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  als« 
fill  out  the'  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician, 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretary 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Executive  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  them  in  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


12.  The  Sick  Committee  is  excused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  Local  E;cecutive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claim  must  be  properly  filled  in  and 
signed,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  Comple- 
tion. ^ 

14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
formed. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  returned  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretary  in 
payment  of  benefits. 

16.  The  coupons  must  be  properly 
filled  out  and  signed.  If  not  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  Financial  Secretaiv, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  collection  m 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
•'short." 

17.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
* 'well, "  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
Intematienal  Office. 

18.  Local  Executive  Board  when  pass- 
ing sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretarv  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
approve  the  claim. 

19.  The  Financial  Secretary  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reports  do  not  accom- 
I>any  coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional office  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
* 'short. »» 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marhs 

Designs 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
'    ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 

>n  Is  probably  patentable.    Communlea* 

tlons  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patent* 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for securlngpatents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  rece' 


.  recelTe 


Scktillfic  JItnericdm 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  T^argest  cfr- 
oulatlon  of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms.  $8  a 
year :  four  months,  91-  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.»«'•''»*•^  New  York 

Branch  Oflloe,  (95  F  St.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 
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1  Swallowed  I 

I  m  and  Baggage     § 

o o 

§        The  TRUST  has  just  bought  § 
g   out  the  "DAY  &  Night"  the  "RED  O 

O  DEVIL"    the    "B.    DUWEL  &  S 

8  BROS.",  and  the  "SEA  LION"  § 

1^  Tobacco  Co.'s.  g 

O        The  result  is  that  the  following  O 

0  Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now  0 

g  on  the  UNFAIR  List. 

§  DAY  &  NIGHT 
§  RED  DEVIL  J 

S  RED  HORSE  8 

8  SEA  LION  8 

8  BAG  PIPE  8 

8  HONEST  o 

o  RED  MAN  8 

8  HOT  BALL  8 

8  BUCKSHOE  8 
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§ 


THE  NEW 

UNION  TOBACCO 

with  Premlitffls 


UNION  MAID 
SCRAP 


(I 


;f                 TRY  OUR.  CELEBRATED  ^ 

i> ^ 

11  ^CIGARETTES^  l 

\l                           NONE  BETTER  I 

n                               J! 

if          P.  H.  KASSEL  CO.  I: 

;j  S7-S9  E.  Houston  St.              NEW  YORK,  N,  Y.  ^ 

1  »♦»«♦♦*♦»»♦•»•♦♦♦*#♦*♦*♦**♦♦♦♦♦<■**♦♦**»♦»*♦♦♦♦♦♦**♦#♦<  > 


Turkish  and  Egyptian 
^CIGARETTES^ 
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if 


PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label.    ^    ^    j^    j^    j^ 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  .about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   white  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 
Capital-Burfey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  the  Best  Thing  In  Its  Class. 


ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO.  j; 

ReidsySIU,  N.  C.  I 


»»*»»»♦♦#*»#»»»*»<'»♦» 


r*~ 
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THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


^ 


A  Sctap  Tobacco  of  Quality 


I 


g 


HEE  HAW 


I 

•5 

1 


Union  Made  I 

i 

^    Mantffactftred  in  Cincinnati*  O*   I 

i  g 

i  i 
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GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


Watch  Case  Engravers 

LjNION(AfoFL)LABEL 
lNTERNATIONAUSSN.OfiiNERICA 


WHEN  PURCHASING  TOBACCO 

Chewing  or  Smoking,  Plug,  Twist 
or  In  Package,  see  that  this  LABEL 
is  on  it. 


RCGI51 


(BBGISraBlUD  1 


No  matter  what  your  dealer  may 
tell  you;  there  Is  none  STRICTLY 
UNION  without  this 

BLUE  LABEL 

BUY  NO  OTHER. 


*(  UNION  MADE  > 


tH  i  t  H3  lllinif  Ht-KH'f  til  litlli-HIM-ll-HmitUH  11 


% 


TeL.  5499  Spring 


Priidential  Tobacco  Co< 

MANUrACTlJILtlRS    Of 

UNION  MADE 
LITTLE  CIGARS , . 
AND  CIGARETTES 


A.  SCHRIER  )  p_--. 

I.  W-  SCHENKEK  f  "***• 


:     133-137  Mulberry  St. 


NEW  YORK    I 


♦  »4»  1  t  M  IIM-I  m  m  1  1  1  M  1  >  I'lH-HH-H  M  1  III  11  t  1 1  1 1 1 1  i»» 


"BLUE  HEN 


99 


Higll  gi^de  chew  At  «  pop«I«r 
iprke,  lAfge  packjige  for  5  iD«fita. 


Ibp  ika  f^ais  mi  ike  p^ekmgmt 


The  J.  P.  Zabm  Tobacco  Col 

TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


^rr  Weu  Oiton  Strap  SI1M&. 

mtid  wiLi,  give  yuu  WHAT 
yoo  WAHt. 
Ilni«a1iiiii  «hout4  initietioe  who^dttdem 
Im  liae  intereii  ol  llalM  lAoiMrfcirt. 

Skmd/pr  iisi  cf/^cUfrieu 
•otMrribt  for  Cbt  Ottloe  ten  ttod  I 

imoT  AND  SHOE  Muas 


STRONGHOLD 


Strong 


HOLD. 


PLUG    TOBACCO 

Scotten  Dillon  Company 


"Don't  Swallow  Ok  Bar 

"Wtien.  a.  Dealer  or  Agent 
Tells  You  That 


1©  Union. -made   A?vltliotat  tlie   Blxie  Label. 

r«r  there  is  NONE  STRICTLY  UNION  wiflioirt  Oe 


BLUE 


LABEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  lutemational 

Union. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Recognizes  Am 


BLUE 


LABEL 


As  the  Only  Proof  of  Tobacco  being    STRICTLY  UNION  MADE. 

All  Unions  have  resolved  to  demand  the  Blue  Isabel  on  all  Tobaooo 
they  buy.     Plenty  in  the  Market.     Your  dealer  can  get  it. 

DONH^  BE  POOLED!  LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABEL! 

All  Fair  and  Union-uade  Tobacco  Bean  the  Union  t,abel.    I^BUY  NO  OTHER. 


PUBUSHEO  MONTHLY- 


Chc- 


Tobacco 


iUorkcr* 


Vol.  II 


August  1907. 


No.  8. 


^      -»liiim  KfltoffionW  ot  tin**- 


Official  TXlaqftzint  of  tl?« 
Q^bacco  IDorkcrc'  international  Union. 


uoviasynuju  ky. 


JOBSON  PRINTING  &  MFG.  CO. 


HUlSTREET,SLftll.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smoking. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  &e. 

tmokiug  Flag.  Obmriag  Pine. 

Pride  Of  Richmoiid,       Lams  Natural  Leaf. 
Bcle  of  New  Easlaad,     Milk  Maid. 
lidUBoad  Beit  Navy.     Base  BalL 
Umny.  Fair  Play  and 

D«Me  Tradi  Cut  and  Dry  Smoidiif  . 


Oat  PlvKt       Or 

Unlf  orm.        Fruits  and  Flowcrt. 
Right  Good,  Queen  of  Vlfcioia. 
Sensible  Sliced.         Etc. 


6^ 

UNION  LABBL 

indxiced  &  trifSb.! 
MER.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 
m  iMAt  IM19  otbcr  BrmM$ 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  *nd  best  brand,  **  EDEN  **  Cube  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  yon. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Appre,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINOS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  -  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Fialce 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girf 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All   Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
TIge 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Coe 

Manufacturerst       Detroitt  Mich.tU.  8.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


i««rf«i«tfU«^^««««^^^ri<iMM^^ri^tfa«««MtfW%MminniPfePii^kmiMmniivw>v»p«^^^ 


Basii.  D0B&B0BFB&,  President. 
Pbtxr  DoinitBOKFB&,  Vke-Pteaident. 


Edw.  J.  C000BSBA.LL,  Treamrer. 
C.  W.  DbPauw,  Secretary. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works 


In««iipov«t«d. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


lndependent»  Union  Factory* 

I  Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
I  Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


k 


CHEW 


Blue  Moon 

TOBACCO 

UNION  MADE 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


Manallictiired  in  Cincinnati 


ZbcXLohvicco  TDGlorker, 


Couisptllc,  Kg, 


Vol  II, 


August,  1907. 
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PUBWSHKD  MONTHI^Y  BY 
THE  TOBACCO  WORKERS'  INTERN  A  flONAL  UNION 


Bntered  at  the  Fo6t  Office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  aa 
second  class  matter. 


Subscription,  FiFry  Cents  Per  Ybar 

Advertisiiig  rates  made  known  upon  application 
STANDARDS  OF  LIVING. 

"Wages  Tend  to  FaW  to  the  Lowest 

Point  Where  the  Workers  Will 

Consent  to  Live." 


WAGES  are  not  a  matter  of  chance. 
They  are  the  natural  resnlt  of  the 
operation  of  economic  laws.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  laws  is  the  one  empha- 
sized by  Henry  George  in  his  '  'Progress 
and  Poverty."  *' Wages  tend  to  fall  to 
the  lowest  point  where  the  worker  will 
consent  to  live. ' '  This  means  more  than 
the  least  the  worker  will  take  will  be  the 
most  he  can  get.  It  means  that  the 
working  man's  standard  of  living  de- 
termines his  wages.  The  operation  of 
this  law  is  universal.  While  the  worker 
must  in  the  end  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  toil,  the  value  of  his 
production  does  not  determine  his  wages. 
Not  by  any  means.  It  is  his  own  stand- 
ard of  living  that  sets  the  mark.  It  is  at 
that  point  where  he  consents  to  live  that 
tells  how  much  he  will  get  to  live  on  in 
the  shape  of  wages.  How  well  would  it 
be  for  us  all  if  in  every  man's  memory 
was  burned  this  simple  fact?  "It  is  not 
the  wealth  the  worker  creates  that  fixes 
his  wages." 

Look  around  you  and  see  how  true 
this  is.  Why  is  it  that  the  same  work 
and  the  same  output  brings  twice  as 
much  in  wages  in  some  localities  than  in 
others?  Why  does  decreasing  the  hours 
of  labor  always  mean  increased  wages  in 


the  end?  Why  do  trade  unions  exist? 
If  output  determined  wages,  wages  niould 
care  for  themselves. 

What  about  the  Japanese?  Why  does 
a  shiver  creep  up  your  spine  when  you 
think  of  them  coming  over  here  in 
droves?  What  qualities  as  workers  have 
they  that  you  do  not  wish  your  son  to 
possess?  They  are  temperate,  intensely 
industrious,  learn  rapidly,  tireless  and 
spend  very  little  money  foolishly.  Then 
why  do  you  and  I  fear  them?  It  is  be- 
cause we  know  that,  even  though  they 
turned  out  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
product  in  a  day,their  wages  would  soon 
hover  near  the  fifty  cents  a  day  they  con- 
sented to  live  on.  And  so  would  our 
wages  also.    That  is  why  we  fear  them. 

Think  a  moment  of  the  wages  paid  in 
small  cities  and  large  ones.  Why  the 
great  differences^  The  cost  of  living  is 
the  reason  assigned,  but  as  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  are  considered,  it  is  largely 
a  myth.  It  is  not  because  the  necessity 
of  spending  is  greater,  buttheopportuni- 
ti^  forspending  are  greater.  Yet  these 
very  opportunities  for  spending  are  en- 
joyed sud  become  so  firmly  fixed  a  habit 
that  society  unconsciously  recognizes 
them  as  a  necessity,  and  makes  the  wages 
to  cover  them,  as  well  as  the  imperative 
expenditures.— Za^^^  World, 

THE  EVER   READY   INJUNCTION. 


Boston,  May  7. — Something  new  in 
labor  injunctions  was  issued  by  Jcidge 
Loring  of  the  Supreme  Court  today,  when 
he  restrained  Teamsters'  Union  No.  25 
from  paying  the  car  fare  out  of  the  city 
of  non-union  men  brought  here  to  break 
the  teamsters'  strike. 


The  annual  returns  to  the  state  depart- 
ment of  mines  of  Pennsylvania  for  1906, 
show  that  557  mine  workers  were  killed 
in  the  anthracite  region  and  464  in  the 
bituminous  regions  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing that  period. 
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Government's  Bill  Against  American  Tobacco  Company. 


COMPLETENESS  OF  DOCUMENT  FILED  IN  UNITED  STATES  CIR- 
CUIT COURT  AT  NEW  YORK  MATTER  OF  WIDE 
SPREAD  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Investigations  of  the  Goyernment*s  Special  Attorneys  Has  Been  Conducted  Along 
the  Most  Radical  Lines— Case  of  Prosecution  Strengthened  at  Every  Possible 
Point  and  Few  Loopholes  Have  Been  Left  Defendants— Growth  of  the  Tobacco 
Industry— Quantities  of  Various  Types  of  Domestic  Leaf  Purchased  by  Defendant 
Company — Government's  Bill  of  Equity  in  Detail. 


THE  completeness  of  the  Govern- 
ment's bill  in  equity  against  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  which 
was  filed  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Southern  New  York  Dis- 
trict on  Wednesday,  July  10,  has  for 
the  past  two  weeks  been  a  matter  of 
almost  daily  comment  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  and  a  general  topic  of 
discussion  among  the  tobacco  trade  at 
large.  It  has  been  generally  consid- 
ered that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment officials  in  charge  of  the  proposed 
litigation  have  conducted  their  investi- 
gation along  the  most  radical  lines  and 
have  overlooked  but  few,  if  any,  points 
that  would  tend  to  strengthen  their 
case.  The  full  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment's bill,  perhaps  more  because  of 
its  length  than  for  any  other  reason, 
has  been  published  by  but  few  jour- 
nals, and  as  a  matter  of  record  for  the 
benefit  of  its  readers,  the  Western  To- 
bacco Journal  prints  it  in  its  entirety 
as  follows : 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA, Petitioner, 
against 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COM- 
PANY AND  OTHERS, 

Defendants. 
To   the    honorable   the  Judges    of   the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
sitting  in  equity: 

The  United  States  of  America,  by 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  its  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  acting 
under  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, brings  this  proceeding  in  equity 
against  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, 


British-American  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd., 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Ltd., 
American  Snuff  Company, 
American  Cigar  Company, 
American  Stogie  Company, 
Havana  Tobacco  Company, 
Havana-American  Company, 
P.  Lorillard  Company, 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
Spaulding  &  Merrick, 
R.  A.  Patterson  Tobacco  Company, 
BlackwelFs  Durham  Tobacco  Co., 
S.  Anargyros, 
Monopol  Tobacco  Works, 
Luhrman  &  Wilbern  Tobacco  Co., 
The  John  Bollman  Company, 
F.  F.  Adams  Tobacco  Company, 
John  W.  Carroll  Tobacco  Company, 
Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Company, 
Nashville  Tobacco  Works, 
Day  and  Night  Tobacco  Company, 
Pinkerton  Tobacco  Company, 
R.  P.  Richardson,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc., 
F.  R.  Penn  Tobacco  Company, 
Wells-Whitehead  Tobacco  Company, 
Liipfert-Scales  Company, 
W.  S.  Matthews  &  Sons, 
T.  C.  Williams  Company, 
David  Dunlop,  Inc., 
W.  E.  Garrett  &  Sons,  Inc.,  , 

De  Voe  Snuff  Company, 
Standard  Snuff  Company, 
H.  Bolander, 
Wcyman  &  Bro.,    • 
The  Porto-Rican-American  Tob.  Co., 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company, 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co., 
Amsterdam  Supply  Company, 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company, 
J.  S.  Young  Company. 
The  Conley  Foil  Company. 
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The  Johnston  Thi  Foil  &  Metal  Co., 
Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Co., 
Mengel  Box  Company, 
Manhattan  Briar  Pipe  Company, 
International  Cigar  Machinery  Co., 
Garson  Vending  Machine  Company, 
Crescent  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Co., 
Florodora  Tag  Company, 
Thomas  Cusack  Company, 
M.  Blaskower  Company. 
R.  D.  Burnett  Cigar  Company, 
Cliff  Weil  Cigar  Company, 
Corporation  J.  &  B.  Moos, 
The  J.  &  B.  Moos  Company, 
Dusel,  Goodloe  &  Co., 
J.  J.  Goodrum  Tobacco  Company, 
Jordan,  Gibson  &  Baum,  Inc., 
Louisiana  Tobacco   Company,  Ltd., 
The   Smokers*  Paradise  Company, 
Cuban  Land  and  Leaf  Company, 
Porto  Rican  Leaf  Company, 
Federal  Cigar  Company, 
Federal  Cigar  Real  Estate  Company, 
James  B.  Duke,        Caleb  C.  Dula, 
Percival  S.  Hill,       George  Arents, 
Paul  Brown,  Robert  B.  Dula, 

George  A.  Helnie,  Robert  D.  Lewis, 
Thos.  J.  Maloncy,  Oliver  H.  Payne, 
Thos.  F.  Ryan,  Robert  K,  Smith, 
George  W.  Watts,  George  G.  Allen, 
John  B.  Cobb.  Wm.   R.   Harris, 

Wm.   H.  McAHster.A.  N.   Brady, 
Benj.  N.  Duke,         H.   M.   Hanna, 
H.  D.  Kingsbury,     Pierre   Lorillard, 
R.  L.  Patterson,       Frank   H.   Ray. 
Grant  B.  Schley,       Chas.  N.   Strotz, 
P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Welford  C.   Reed, 
Williamson  W.  Fuller. 

Defendants,  engaged  in  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in 
tobacco  and  articles  manufactured 
therefrom  or  useful  therein,  are  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress passd  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce," 
and  subsequent  act.s."  And  this  pro- 
ceeding is  instituted  to  prevent  and 
restrain  the  hereinafter  particularly 
described"  agreements,  contracts,  com- 
binations and  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade  in  such  commodities  among 
the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations;  the  attempt  to  monopolize,  and 
the  contracts,  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies to  monopolize  and  the  exist- 
ing monopolies   of  parts   of   trade   and 


commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations  in  such  com- 
modities; and  the  agreements,  con- 
tracts, combinations  and  conspiracies 
by  and  between  defendants  and  others 
engaged  in  importing  such  commodi- 
ties and  similar  articles,  intended  to 
operate  in  restraint  of  lawful  and  free 
competition  in  trade  and  commerce 
therein  with  foreign  nations,  and  to 
increase  the  price  of  such  imports. 

On  information  and  belief,  your  pe- 
titioner alleges  and  shows : 
I. 
The   American   Tobacco   Company   is 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey,  carrying  on  business  in 
the    Southern    District    of    New    York, 
with     its    principal    offices     at    No.    Ill 
Fifth   avenue.   New   York   City,   where 
its     president.     Defendant     James     B. 
Duke,  may  be  found. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is.  .$118,931,500 

Preferred     $78,689,100 

Common     40,242,400 

Bonded    indebtedness     (De- 
cember   31,    1906) 116,260,450 

British-American  Tobacco  Company, 
Limited,  is  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  carrying  on  business  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  with 
offices  at  No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City,  where  its  principal  officer, 
Defendant  William  R.  Harris,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers,  may  be 
found. 

Its   capital  stock  is £6,000,000 

The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Limited,  is 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  carrying 
on  business  in  Virginia  and  other 
States  of  the  Union,  with  offices  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  its  general 
agent,  Defendant  Welford  C.  Reed, 
may  he  found. 

lis  capital  stock  is    £18,000,0000 

Bonded   indebtedness    2,065,000 

American  Snuff  Company  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  carrying  on  business  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  with 
principal  offices  at  Ml  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York .  City,  where  its  president, 
Martin  J.  Condon,  may  be  found. 
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Its  capital  stock  is $25,000,000 

Preferred    $12,500,000 

Common     12,500,000 

American  Cigar  Company  is  a  corpo- 
ratipn  organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  carrying  on  business  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  with 
offices  at  No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $20,000,000 

Preferred     $10,000,000 

Common     10,000,000 

Guaranteed    gold    notes    out- 
standing     (December      31, 

1906)     10,000,000 

American  Stogie  Company  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  carrying  on  business  in 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
with  offices  at  No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is. .  .$11,855,000 

Preferred    $855,000 

Common    11,000,000 

Havana  Tobacco  Company  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  carrying  on  business  in 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
with  offices  at  No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $34,494,920 

Preferred     $4,703,720 

Common     29,791,200 

Bonded     indebtedness      ( De- 
cember 31,  1906)    7,500,000 

Havana-American  Company  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  111  Fifth 
avenue,   New  York  City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $250,000 

P.  Lorillard  Company  is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  offices  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $5,000,000 

Preferred    $2,000,000 

Common    3,000,000 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  is 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $7,525,000 

Spaulding  &  Merrick  is  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey, with  offices  at  Chicago,  111. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $100,000 


R.    A.    Patterson    Tobacco    Compai\y 
is   a   corporation   organized    under    the 
laws  of  Virginia,  with  offices  at  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $150,000 

Blackwell's  Durham  Tobacco  Com- 
pany is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at 
No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City, 
and  Durham,  N.  C. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $1,000,000 

S.  Anargyros  is  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  New  York,  car- 
rying on  business  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  with  offices  at  No. 
Ill  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $450,000 

Monopol  Tobacco  Works  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  York,  carrying  on  business  in  the 
Southern  ^  District  of  New  York,  with 
offices  at  No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $40,000 

Luhrman   &   Wilbern    Tobacco   Com- 
pany is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the.  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at 
Middletown,  Ohio. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $902,000 

The  John  Bollman  Company  is  a  cor- 
poration  organized   under   the   laws   of 
New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $200,000 

F,  F.  Adams  Tobacco  Company  is  a 
corporation   organized   under    the   laws 
of  Wisconsin,  with  offices  at   Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $400,000 

John    W.    Carroll   Tobacco   Company 
is    a    corporation    organized    under   the 
laws    of    New    Jersey,    with    offices    at 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $418,000 

Nail    &    Wiliams    Tobacco    Company 
is    a    corporation    organized    under    the 
laws     of     Kentucky,     with     offices     at 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $116,000 

Nashville  Tobacco  Works  is  a  corpo- 
ration   organized    under    the    laws    of 
Tennessee,     with    offices     at    Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $120,000 

Day  &  Night  Tobacco  Company  is  a 
corporation    organized-  under    the    laws 
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of  Ohio,  with  offices  at  Cincinnati,  O. 
Its   capital   stock   is ^ $400,000 

Pinkerton    Tobacco     Company    is   a 
corporation   organized    under    the   laws 
of  Ohio,  with  offices  at  Zanesville,  O. 
Its   capital   stock   is $100,000 

R.  P.  Richardson,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Incor- 
porated, is  a  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices 
at  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Its  capital  stock  is $300,000 

Bonded    indebtedness     (Decem- 
ber 31,   1906)    200,000 

F.   R.    Penn   Tobacco   Company   is   a 
corporation    organized    under    the   laws 
of  North  Carolina,  with  offices  at  Reids- 
ville, N.  C. 
Its  capital  stock  is   $262,000 

Wells-Whitehead     Tobacco    Company 
is    a    corporation    organized    under    the 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  with  offices  at 
Wilson,  N.  C. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $150,000 

W.   S.   Matthews  &  Son  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  offices  at  111  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  Louisville,  Ky. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $400,000 

T.  C.  Williams  Company  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  offices  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is ...  ^  .  $400,000 

David  Dunlop,  Incorporated,  is  a  cor- 
poration  organized   under   the   laws   of 
New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  Petersburg, 
Va. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $450,000 

W.  E.  Garrett  &  Sons,  Incorporated, 
is    a    corporation    organized    under    the 
laws    of    Pennsylvania,    with    offices    at 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,   and   Yorklyn,   Del. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $600,000 

De  Voe  Snuff  Company  is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  offices  at  Spottswood,  N.  J. 
Its   issued   capital   stock   is $50,000 

Standard  Snuff  Company  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State     of    Tennessee,     with    offices     at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Iti  issued  capital  stock  is $281,600 

H.  Bolandcr  is  a  corporation  organ- 
ized   under   the   laws    of    Illinois,    with 
offices  at  Chicago,  III. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $135,000 

Weyman  &  Bro.  is  a  corporation  or- 


ganized under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
with  offices  at  Chicago,  111. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $500,000 

The  Porto  Rican-American  Tobacco 
Company  is  a  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  of- 
fices at  No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $1,799,600 

United  Cigar  Stores  Company  is  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  New  York 
City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $l,650,f)()0 

Preferred     $750,000 

Common     » .  900,000 

Bonded  indebtedness   (Decem- 
ber 31,  1906)    2,850,000 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company 
is  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  No.  Ill  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $1,000,000 

Amsterdam  Supply  Company  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  No.  Ill 
Fifth  avenue.   New  York  City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $225,000 

MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  is  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  No.  Ill 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $7,000,000 

Preferred     $4,000,000 

Common     3,000.000 

J.  S.  Young  Company  is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of 
Maine,  with  offices  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $800,000 

Preferred     $500,000 

Common     300,000 

The  Conley  Foil  Company  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  offices  at  New  York  City. 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $375,000 

The  Johnston  Tin  Foil  and  Metal 
Company  is  a  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.     « 

Its  issued  capital  stock  is $300,000 

Bonded    indebtedness     (Decem- 
ber 31,  1906) 100,000 

Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Company 
is    a    corporation    organized    under    the 
(Continued  on  page  to.) 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 

is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 


GARMENT    WORKERS    SUSPEND 
NINE  LOCALS. 


New  York  Unions  Go  Out  On   Strike 
and  Break  Agreements  Con- 
trary   to    Orders. 


THE  illegal  strike  of  New  York  gar- 
ment workers,  which  resulted  in  the 
suspension  of  nine  local  unions,  includ- 
ing one  in  Newark,  is  breaking  up,  and 
the  United  Garment  Workers  who 
sought  to  maintain  discipline  by  a  re- 
fusal to  permit  signtd  agreements  to  be 
violated  will  be  victorious. 

The  Unions  enga}2:ed  in  the  strike, 
which  began  on  Sunday,  July  14,  were 
locals  of  the  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America  These  locals  are  affiliated 
with  the  United  Hebrew  Trades,  the 
East  Side  Central  Organization  The 
United    Garment  Workers  of    America 


are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  recognizes  the  Cen- 
tral Federated  Union  as  the  only  Central 
labor  organization  ot  New  York. 

The  United  Garment  Workers  execu- 
tive board  advised  against  the  strike  on 
union  label  shops,  because  such  a  strike 
would  be  a  violation  of  agreements  made 
with  employers.  It  is  said  that  the 
United  Hebrew  Trades  urged  the  local 
unions  to  strike,  despite  the  wishes  of 
the  executive  board.  At  any  rate  Local 
Unions  Nos.  2,  3,  156  and  157  ordered 
strikes  in  all  shops,  whether  open  or 
Union  shops. 

On  July  i6th  the  General  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Garment  Workers 
issued  the  following  to  the  officers  of 
Locals  Nos.  2,  3,  156  and  157: 

"Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

*'As  your  local  union  is  aware  that  the 
General  Executive  Board  has  advised 
against  the  calling  out  on  strike  of  shops 
working  on  label  work,  owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing clause  in  the  Label  Agreement 
with  the  Clothing  Manufacturers: 

''Should  any  difference  arise  between 
the  firm  and  the  employees,  and  which 
can  not  be  settled  between  them,  the 
said  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
general  officers  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America  for  adjustment.  Should 
this  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  subject  in 
dispute  shall  be  submiited  to  an  umpire 
to  be  mutually  selected  for  final  deci- 
sion.* 

"And  since  your  labor  union  has  dis- 
obeyed the  order  the  General  Executive 
Board  is  constrained  to  issue  to  local 
unions  affected  the  following  notifica- 
tion: 

"Having  gone  out  on  strike  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  G.  E.  B., 
your  union  is  hereby  ordered  to  have  its 
members  return  to  work  who  are  out  on 
strike  in  label  shops  by  Thursday  morn- 
ing, July  18th.  Should  this  order  not  be 
complied  with,  your  local  union  shall 
stand  suspended  from  the  U.  G.  W.  of  A, 

"If  your  union  decides  to  obey  the  or- 
der of  the  G.  E.  B..  it  is  prepared  to  take 
any  or  all  grievances  your  members  may 
have  against  label  shops  and  according 
to  the  agreement  use  its  best  endeavor  to 
adjust  them  to  your  satisfaction. 
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"In  addition  the  G.  B.  B.  is  not  alone 
willing  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
label  shops,  but  should  the  order  be  com- 
plied with  is  willing  to  consider  the  whole 
strike  situation  and  do  what  it  can  to 
take  hold  and  organize,  etc. ,  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  tailoring  industsy  as  a 
whole  in  New  York. 

''Yours  Pratemallj, 

"S.  L.  LANDBRS. 
'  'On  behalf  of  General  Bxecutive  Board. ' ' 

The  order  contained  in  the  above  not 
being  obeyed,  the  Unions  to  whom  it  was 
issued  were  suspended  by  the  board. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  the 
Brookl3m  unions,  Nos  55,  69  and  140, 
refused  to  take  part  in  the.  strike.  Later 
these  unions  reconsidered  their  former 
decision  and  joined  the  strike,  and  on 
July  3oth  the  General  Bxecutive  Board 
issued  an  order  similar  to  the  one  pre- 
viously served  upon  the  four  New  York 
unions,  but  which  gave  the  Brooklyn 
unions  tintil  July  22nd  to  return  to  work, 
upon  penalty  of  suspension.  As  Jn  the 
New  York  cases  the  Brooklyn  Unions 
failed  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
General  Bxecutive  Board,  and  were  by 
that  body  suspended  from  membership 
in  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Then  Local  Union  15,  of  Brownsville, 
and  28  of  Newark,  went  out  in  sympathy 
and  violated  their  agreements,  and  were 
in  turn  also  suspended. 

The  United  Hebrew  Trades  Central 
body  is  backing  up  the  strikers,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  organizing  a  new 
garment  makers*  general  union  to  be 
composed  of  the  suspended  locals.  Such 
a  move  will  result  in  bringing  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  into  the  fight, 
with  the  probable  result  that  all  local 
unions  holding  charters  under  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions  will  be  or- 
dered to  withdraw  from  the  iJnited  He- 
brew trades. 

After  the  locals  were  suspended  and 
were  out  on  strike  for  two  weeks  hun- 
dreds of  members,  in  fact  whole  shops, 
obeyed  the  order  and  returned  to  work, 
and  applied  for  reinstation  and  now  the 
Garment  Workers  will  reorganize  all  the 
suspended  locals,  and  it  will  be  a  lesson 
to  them  dearly  learned. 


PIPE    TOBACCO    IN    AUSTRALIA 


There  was  imported  into  Australasia 
from  the  United  States*  of  America,  in 
the  year  ending  31st  December,  1906, 
6i 939) 014  lbs.  of  tobacco,  against  5,492,- 
718  lbs.  for  the  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1905-an  increase  of  1,446,296  lbs.,  or 
a  fraction  over  26  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

This  does  not  represent  our  entire  im- 
ports of  American  tobacco,  as  there  wss 
probably  a  considerable  amount  brought 
here  that  was  purchased  in  the  English 
markets.  The  bulk  of  this  tobacco  wss 
for  pipe-smoking,  and  probably  75  per 
cent,  of  bright  and  semi-bright  varieties. 

It  seems  but  reasonable  that  our  far- 
mers should  make  an  effort  to  secure  a 
large  part  of  this  trade,  and  they  certain- 
ly should  be  able  to  do  so  if  they  will 
make  an  intelligent  effort,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  receive  every  encouragement 
from  the  local  manufacturers. 

While  the  consumption  of  the  heavier 
types  of  tobacco  is  large,  yet  is  is  de- 
creasing, and  the  consumption  of  the 
lighter  sorts  is  correspondingly  increas- 
ing, and  especially  is  the  cigarette  in- 
creasing in  favor;  these  take  the  very 
lightest  and  mildest  types. 

While  the  prices  for  the  lighter  sorts 
are  much  higher  than  for  the  heavier 
darks,  yet  the  heavy  yield  of  the  latter 
pretty  nearly  equalizes  the  returns  to  the 
grower,  but  there  is  always  greater  dan- 
ger of  there  being  an  over- supply  of 
them.  The  Australian  farmer  should 
endeavor  to  supply  the  trade  with  both 
the  bright  and  heavy  sorts,  reduce  these 
large  imports,  and  keep  the  large  sum  of 
money  at  home  that  is  annually  sent 
abroad  to  pay  for  this  tobacco. 

The  growing  of  these  bright  tobaccos 
can  only  be  done  on  the  light  sandy  soils, 
and  by  securing  seed  of  varities  that  are 
known  to  cure  bright  resdily,  such  as 
Hester,  Ragland^s  Improved  Yellow 
Pryor,  White  Stem  Orinoco,  Yellow  Pry- 
or  and  Lax.  All  of  these  tobaccos  will 
cure  bright  if  grown  on  proper  soils,  cut 
at  the  proper  time,  and  properly  treated. 
When  the  weather  is  favorable,  to  sun- 
cure — that  is,  to  cure  on  scaffold — is  an 
excellent  method,  is  simple,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, will  largely  eliminate  the  object- 
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onable  qualities  of  our  tobaccos,  and  give, 
them  a  flavour  that  will  commend  it- 
self to  the  consumer. 

In  this  method,  Vhen  the  sun  is  hot 
a  width  of  cheese  or  butter  cloth  should 
be  drawn  around  the  scaffold  to  prevent 
burning.  When  the  weather  is  showery 
or  unsettled,  then  ffue-curing,  or  char- 
coal in  tight  sheds,  is  the  only  sure 
method  of  getting  a  large  percentage  of 
bright  tobacco.  The  flue-cure  is  the 
successor  of  the  old  fashioned  charcoal 
process,  and  is  decidedly  the  beat  and 
surest.  In  either  of  these  processes  the 
main  idea  is,  first,  to  yellow  the  tobacco, 
and  the  heat  in  the  room  should  be  kept 
at  95  to  95  degrees,  day  and  night,  until 
the  tobacco  is  yellow,  and  then  gradually 
raised  very  slowly  ,  say  five  degrees  an 
hour,  until  140  to  150  degrees  are  reached, 
and  there  remain  until  the  tobacco  is 
dry.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  to- 
bacco does  not  sweat  in  the  early  stages 
of  curing.  Hang  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
drying-room;  and  should  it  begin  to  get 
moist  or  wet,  it  shows  the  air  is  too 
moist  and  will  not  longer  absorb  mois- 
ture—it is  then  when  the  tobacco  will 
sweat  and  sponge.  Under  these  condi- 
tions open  all  the  vents  in  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes  to  allow  this  excess  of 
moisture  to  escape. 

Bright  toVaccos  should  be  bulked  as 
soon  as  cured  by  this  process;  if  allcwed 
to  hang,  the  colors  will  run  and  spoil. 

When  bright  or  light  colors  are  desired, 
tobacco  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
over-ripe,  but  should  be  cut  when  the 
plant  is  fairly  well  turned  into  ripening; 
and  just  before  fully  ripe.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  bright  colors  if  the  crop 
is  a  late  one,  as  the  cold,  dewy  nights 
thicken  the  leaf,  which  is  unfavorable  to 
bright  cures;  hence  the  crop  in  Australia, 
if  possible,  should  be  transplanted  in  time 
to  be  harvested  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  April,  earlier  if  possible — Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal  ^ 


The  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, the  * 'fighting  organization  of 
the  iron  trades, "  has  added  another  name 
to  the  long  list  of  victories.  The  South- 
ern Railway,  after  a  three-week  struggle, 
has  reinstated  its  old  machinists,  those 
hired  to  take  their  places  being  summar- 
ily dismissed. 


(Continued  from  page  7  ) 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  No. 
Ill   Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $700,000 

Mengel  Box  Company  is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  offices  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $1,973,200 

Manhattan  Briar  Pipe  Company  is  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New    York,    with    offices    at    No.    Ill 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $350,000 

International   Cigar  Machinery  Com- 
pany is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at 
No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its  capital  stock  is $10,000,000 

Garson    Vending    Machine    Company 
is    a   corporation    organized    under   the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  No. 
Ill  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its   issued  capital   stock  is $50,000 

Crescent    Cigar    and    Tobacco-  Com- 
pany is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of   Louisiana,   with  offices  at 
New   Orleans,  La. 
Its   issued  capital   stock   is $20,000 

Florodora  Tag  Company  is  a  corpo- 
ration   organized   under    the   laws    of 
New    Jersey,    with    offices    at    No.    Ill 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its   issued   capital   stock   is $10,000 

Thomas  Cusack  Company  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,    with   offices   at    No.    Ill    Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $2gO,000 

Preferred     $100,000 

Common     150,000 

M.    Blaskower   Company  is   a   corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  Ne- 
vada,   with    offices   at    San    Francisco, 
California. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $500,000 

Pre  f  erred     $250,000 

Common     250,000 

R.    D.    Burnett   Cigar   Company   is   a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Alabama,    with    offices    at    Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $15,000 

Cliff  Weil  Cigar  Company  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia,  with   offices   at   Richmond,   Va. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $50,000 
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Corporation  J.  &  B.  Moos  is  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  offices  at  Chicago,  111. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $150,000 

The  J.  &  B.  Moos  Company  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under   the   laws   of 
New  Jersey,  with  offices  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Its  capital  is   $200,000 

Dusel,  Goodloe  &  Co.  is  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey, with  offices  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $72,000 

J.  J.  Goodrum  Tobacco  Company  is 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Georgia,  with  offices  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $60,000 

Jordan,    Gibson    &    Baum,    Incorpo- 
rated, is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Tennessee,  with  offices  at 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $50,000 

Louisiana    Tobacco    Company,    Lim- 
ited, is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of   Louisiana,   with  offices   at 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $50,000 

The   Smokers*    Paradise   Company   is 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of   New  Jersey,  with  offices   at   Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $75,000 

Cuban  Land  and  Leaf  Company  is  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New    Jersey,    with     offices   at    No.    Ill 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $100,000 

Porto  Rican  Leaf  Tobacco  Company 
is   a    corporation    organized    under    the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  at  No. 
Ill  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stoc*:  is $500,000 

Federal   Cigar   Company  is   a   corpo- 
ration    organized    under    the     laws    of 
Pennsylvania,    with    offices   at    No.    Ill 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $250,000 

Federal   Cigar  Real   Estate   Company 
is    a    corporation    organized    under    the 
laws    of    Pennsylvania,    with    offices    at 
No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Its  issued  capital  stock  is $30,000 

All  of  the  individual  defendants  ex- 
cept Fuller  and  Reed  have  been  for  a 
long  time  Directors  of  The  American 
Tobacco  Company,  attend  the  meetings 


at  111  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City, 
participate  in  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  its  business,  and  are  re- 
sponsible therefor.  Except  as  shown, 
they  may  be  found  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

Defendant  James  B.  Duke  has  been 
since  its  organization  President  of  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  is  one  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  Limited, 
and  Director  of  the  American  SnufF 
Company  and  of  defendant  The  Im- 
perial Tobacco  Company. 

The  defendants,  John  B.  Cobb,  Caleb 
C.  Dula,  Robert  B.  Dula,  William  R. 
Harris  and  Percival  S.  Hill,  are  Vice 
Presidents  of  The  American  Tobacco 
Company. 

The  defendant  John  B.  Cobb  is 
President  of  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany, a  Director  of  the  American  Snuff 
Company,  and  one  of  the  Managers  of 
the  British-American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Limited. 

The  defendant  William  R.  Harris  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  British-American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  a  Director  of  The 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Limited. 

The  defendant  Caleb  C.  Dula  is  a 
Director  of  American  Snuff  Company. 

The  defendant  Hill  is  a  Director  of 
the  American  Snuff  Company,  Limited, 
and  President  of  S.  Anargyros,  Black- 
well's  Durham  Tobacco  Company,  the 
John  Bollman  Company  and  Monopol 
Tobacco  Works. 

The  defendant  Fuller  was  a  Director 
of  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
during  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902  and 
1903,  and  stipulates  not  to  engage  in 
the  tobacco  business  in  England,  as 
hereinafter  described. 

The  defendant  W.  C.  Reed  is  agent 
in  the  United  States  for  The  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Limited,  with  offices  at  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

II. 

Tobacco  has  been  a  staple  product 
of  American  farms  since  the  first  white 
settlements  in  Virginia.  Its  cultiva- 
tion has  gradually  extended  from  a 
small    district    there    until    the    annual 
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planting  within  the  United  States  now 
covers  800,000  acres,  lying  chiefly  in 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  'New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Florida  and  Georgia;  and  to  its  pro- 
duction, transportation,  manufacture, 
sale  and  distribution  throughout  the 
world  much  capital  and  the  time  and 
labor  of  many  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple are  devoted.  The  cured  leaf  and 
articles  manufactured  therefrom  for  a 
long  time  have  been  important  articles 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
The  amounts  grown  annually  differ 
greatly,  and  accurate  statistics  are  not 
obtainable,  while  estimates  are  far 
apart.  According  to  census  returns, 
the  domestic  crop  of  1859  exceeded 
400,000,000  pounds,  and  that  of  1899, 
800,000,000  pounds.  The  average  crop  for 
the  last  three  years  has  probably  been 
around  800,000,000  pounds,  and  35  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production, 
to  most  of  which  the  American  leaf  is 
greatly  superior  in  quality. 

The  plant  is  especially  affected  by 
cultivation,  soil  and  climate;  and  rad- 
ically different  types,  each  with  varie- 
ties, have  been  developed.  Its  prin- 
cipal use  is  for  making  many  kinds  of 
cigars  and  kindred  rolls,  cigarettes, 
snuff  and  preparations  for  chewing 
(plug)  and  smoking,  for  each  of  which 
a  particular  sort  of  leaf  is  essential. 

Speaking  generally  and  omitting 
some  insignificant  in  quantity,  domes- 
tic tobaccos  may  be  grouped  into  eight 
classes : 

1.  The  Cigar  Type — Annual  produc- 
tion approximately  180,000,000  pounds. 
Grows  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  England,  New  York,  Flor- 
ida and  Georgia,  is  consumed  domes- 
tically, chiefly  for  cigars,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  "scrap,"  recently 
popular  for  both  smoking  and  chewing. 

Defendants  purchase  about  20  per 
ctnt.  of  this. 

2.  The  Bxirley  Type — Annual  produc-! 
tion  approximately  185,000,000  pounds.l 
Grows  in  the  central  and  northeasternl 
sections  of  Kentucky,  and  a  few  coun- 
ties of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  West  Vir-I 
ginia.      It    is   consumed   mostly   by   do-| 


mestic  concerns  for  smoking  and  plug. 

Defendants  purchase  of  this  about  90 
per  cent. 

3.  The  Bright  Yellow  Type — Annual 
production  approximately  180,000,000 
pounds.  Grows  in  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  is  principally  used 
for  smoking  and  plug. 

Defendants  purchase  of  this  75  to  80 
per  cent. 

4.  The  Dark  Western  Type — Annual 
production  approximately  130,000,000 
pounds.  Grows  in  central  and  western 
sections  of  Kentucky  and  in  Tennes- 
see, and  is  used  in  the  .domestic  manu- 
facture of '  snuff  and  some  grades  of 
plug.    Much  of  it  is  exported. 

Defendants  purchase  of  this  about  40 
per  cent. 

5.  The  Dark  Virginia  Type — Annual 
production  approximately  50,000,000 
pounds.  Grows  in  the  central  section 
of  Virginia,  is  used  domestically  for 
snuff  and  plug,  and  is  largely  exported. 

Defendants  purchase  of  this  35  to  40 
per  cent. 

6.  The  Green  River  and  Upper  Cum- 
berland Types — Annual  production  ap- 
proximately 50,000,000  pounds.  Grows 
in  Green  River  district  of  Kentucky 
and  nearby  parts  of  Tennessee.  They 
are  used  domestically  for  snuff  and 
plug,  and  are  largely  exported. 

Defendants  purchase  of  this  50  to  60 
per  cent. 

7.  The  Maryland  and  Eastern  Ohio 
Types  —  Annual  production  approxi- 
mately 25,000,000  pounds.  Grow  in 
Maryland  and  Eastern  Ohio,  and  are 
mostly  exported. 

8.  The  Virginia  Air-Cured  Type — 
Annual  production  about  8,000,000 
pounds.  Grows  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  is  consumed  by  domes- 
tic manufacturers  for  smoking. 

Defendants  purchase  of  this  90  per 
cent,  or  more. 

The  annual  exportation  of  domestic 
leaf  tobacco  is  around  300,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  it  may  be  broadly 
said:  One-third  goes  to  England,  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  defendants,  The 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  and  the 
British -American  Tobacco  Company, 
having  been  purchased  here  by  their 
[special    agencies.        One-third    goes    to 
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France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Japan 
and  Austria-Hungary,  where  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  tobacco  is  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly,  these  companies 
having  purchased  the  same  here 
through  their  special  agencies.  And 
the  remainder  is  distributed  through- 
out the  world. 

Leaf  is  now  being  imported  at  a  rate 
exceeding  35,000,000  pounds  annually — 
the  major  part  from  Cuba  and  the 
East  Indies,  with  increasing  quantities 
from  Turkey.  The  consumption,  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco has  grown  rapidly  during  the  last 
decade. 

In  the  usual  ways  through  many 
years  there  grew  up  abroad  and  in  the 
United  States  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. Prior  to  1890  many  were  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  England  and  in  the 
different  States,  notably  at  Chicago,  De- 
troit, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Durham,  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia  and  New  York  City, 
and  were  separate  and  independent. 
They  purchased  leaf  in  the  various 
States  where  it  grew,  or  through  large 
dealers  and  warehousemen  who  had  so 
purchased,  transported  it  to  their 
plants,  manufactured,  and  then  sold, 
shipped  and  distributed  the  products 
throughout  the  world  to  independent, 
uncontrolled  jobbers,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers and  others,  all  as  a  part  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  and  in 
active  and  open  competition.  Some  had 
become  large  and  successful,  but  none 
purchased  or  used  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  annual  crop,  or  manufac- 
tured, sold  or  distributed  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  total  output.  The  prices 
of  raw  material  and  finished  product 
were  established  by  operation  of  nat- 
ural and  usual  laws,  and  trade  and 
commerce  therein  developed  unre- 
strained. 

During  that  time  many  competing 
buyers  sought  the  leaf  tobacco;  they 
visited  the  farm  and  assembled  at  con- 
venient markets,  where  the  planter  sent 
it  for  public  sale.  They  represented 
many  separate  and  independent  dealers, 
speculators,  manufacturers,  warehouse- 
men   and    others.        No    one    of    them 


bought  in  sufficient  quantities  to  con- 
trol the  market,  and  active,  open  com- 
petition among  them  assured  reasonable 
prices  according  to  quality,  demand  and 
supply.  When  so  purchased  the  leaf 
was  shipped  to  various  points  in  other 
States  and  abroad  to  manufacturers, 
dealers,  warehousemen  and  others.  Oth- 
er articles  useful  and  necessary  in  man- 
ufacturing tobacco  products,  such  as  tin 
foil  and  licorice,  were  likewise  bought 
and  sold  in  the  open  market  and  dis- 
tributed as  a  part  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  by  makers,  importers 
and  dealers,  acting  independently. 

Smoking  and  plug  tobacco,  snuff  and 
cigarettes  satisfactory  in  quality  can  be 
clearly  fabricated  in  large  plants  by  ma- 
chinery; and  to  successfully  produce 
and  market  them  even  in  fair  com- 
petition would  necessitate  a  considera- 
ble investment.  During  ten  years  prior 
to  1890  the  cost  of  domestic  cigarettes 
was  revolutionized,  and  the  cost  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  introduction  of 
patented  machines,  and  a  few  firms, 
corporations  and  individuals  were  en- 
abled to  acquire  control.  Cigars  do  not 
readily  yield  to  ordinary  factory  meth- 
ods— the  individuality  of  the  workman 
being  of  special  importance — and  the 
business  of  making  and  marketing  them 
under  favorable  conditions  may  be  suc- 
cessful without  large  capital. 

Within  recent  years  it  became  cus- 
tomary for  tobacco  manufacturers  to 
pack  their  goods  in  small  parcels  ready 
for  consumers,  marked  with  distin- 
guishing devices,  trade  names  or 
brands.  By  advertisement  and  other 
devices  consumers  are  taught  to  recog- 
nize and  demand  articles  by  such  dis- 
tinctive names  and  marks;  and  many 
well-known  brands  command  purchas- 
ers without  special  reference  to  their 
actual  manufacturer.  As  sometimes 
expressed,  the  tobaccp  business  is  "a 
matter  of  brands" — they  are  the  sym- 
bols which  indicate  to  consumers  the 
particular  articles  desired,  and  the  well- 
advertised,  popular  ones  have  in  a 
sense  come  to  be  staples  in  the  jobbing 
and  retail  tobacco  trade,  without  which 
such  merchants  could  only  with  great 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  build  up  or  main- 
tain a  successful  business. 
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Interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce  in  leaf  tobacco,  its  manufac- 
tured products  and  articles  necessary 
therefor,  for  a  long  time  grew  and  ex- 
panded along  the  general  lines  de- 
scribed, and  but  for  the  combinations, 
conspiracies,  attempts  to  monopolize 
and  other  unlawful  practices  herein- 
after stated,  would  have  so  continu,ed, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  planters,  con- 
sumers and  the  general  public, 
III. 

Before  1890  the  aggregate  annual 
output  of  five  separate  manufacturing 
concerns  amounted  to  5,000,000  pounds 
of  smoking  tobacco  and  95  per  cent, 
of  all  cigarettes  produced  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  were  Allen  &  Ginter, 
a  Virginia  corporation  with  factory  at 
Richmond,  Va. ;  W.  Duke,  Sons  &  Co., 
a  North  Carolina  corporation,  with  fac- 
tories at  Durham,  N.  C,  and  New  York 
City;  Kinney  Tobacco  Company,  a  New 
York  corporation,  with  factory  at  New 
York  City;  W.  S.  Kimball  &  Co.,  part- 
nership and  corporation,  with  factory 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Each  of  the  five — 
independent  and  in  unrestrained  compe- 
tition with  all  the  others  likewise  en- 
gaged— had  established  a  successful, 
profitable  and  expanding  business.  In 
competition  they  purchased  leaf  in  dif- 
ferent States  where  requisite  types 
grew,  shipped  it  as  part  of  interstate 
commerce  to  their  factories,  and  ex- 
tensively advertised,  sold  and  distrib- 
uted the  finished  products  through 
their  own  traveling  agents,  drummers, 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  others  in  the 
ordinary  way  as  parts  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  all  the  States  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

Defendants  James  B.  Duke,  B.  N. 
Duke,  George  Arents,  Geo.  W.  Watts 
and  others,  owners,  officers,  directors 
and  agents  of  the  five  concerns,  believ- 
ing co-operation  would  yield  large 
profits,  determined  to  bring  it  about, 
destroy  existing  competition  among 
them,  and  through  combinations  and 
agreements  in  restraint  thereof  to  ex- 
clude all  others,  secure  control  of  and 
monopolize  interstate  and  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  in  cigarettes.  Accord- 
ingly a  preliminary  agreement  was 
made,   and   in   January,    1896,   they   in- 


corporated The  American  Tobacco 
Company  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey with  $25,000,000  capital  ($10,000,- 
000  8  per  cent,  preferred,  $15,000,000 
common) ;  for  the  stock  allotted  to 
each,  at  valuations  far  in  excess  of 
real  worth,  the  five  old  concerns  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  the  new  cor- 
poration their  business  of  manufactur- 
ing, selling,  dealing  in  and  distributing 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  as  going  con- 
cerns, and  all  property  and  rights  used 
in  connection  therewith  wherever  sit- 
uated, including,  among  other  things, 
good-will  and  exclusive  right  to  use 
their  names  and  their  principal  owners, 
managers  and  directors  agreed  not 
thereafter  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  buying,  selling  or  deal- 
ing in  tobacco  or  its  products.  The 
stock  was  allotted  and  received  as  fol- 
lows: 

Allen  &  Ginter  $7,500,000 

Preferred    $3,000,000 

Common     4,500,000 

W.  Duke,  Sons  &  Co 7,500,000 

Preferred    $3,000,000 

Common     4,500,000 

Kinney  Tobacco  Company 5,000,000 

Preferred     $2,000,000 

Common     3,000,000 

W.  S.  Kimball  &  Co 2,500,000 

Preferred     $1,000,000 

Common    1,500,000 

Goodwin  &  Co '2,500,000 

Preferred     $1 ,000,000 

Common     1,600,000 

The  articles  of  incorporation  declare 
the  purposes  of  The  American  Tobacco 
Company  as  follows: 

The  objects  for  which  the  com- 
pany is  formed  are  to  cure  leaf  to- 
bacco, and  to  buy,  manufacture  and 
sell  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  and  to 
establish  factories,  agencies  and  de- 
pots for  the  sale  and  distribution 
thereof,  and  to  transport  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  transported,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  and  to  do  all 
things  incidental  to  the  business  of 
trading  and  manufacturing  aforesaid. 
The  portion  of  the  business  of  said 
company  which  is  to  be  carried  on  out 
of  said  State  (New  Jersey)  is  to 
cure  leaf  tobacco,  and  to  buy,  manu- 
facture   and    sell    tobacco    in    all    its 
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forms,  to  establish  factories,  agencies 
and  depots  for  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion   thereof,    and    to    transport    the 
same  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
to  do  all   other   things   incidental    to 
the   business   of    the   company   which 
must   necessarily    be   transacted   out- 
side of  said  State.  The  company  pro- 
poses to  carry  on  its  operations  in  all 
the   other   States   and   Territories    in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  and 
in   Great   Britain   and  in   all    foreign 
countries.     (By  amendment  in  1901  it 
was  given  power  to  guarantee  securi- 
ties of  other  corporations). 
The   defendant  James   B.    Duke   has 
been    President   of    the   company   since 
its    organization.     The    first    Board    of 
Directors  was  composed  of  defendants 
James   B.   Duke,    B.    N.    Duke,   George 
Arents    and    George    W.    Watts    (who 
have    remained    thereon    continuously), 
William  H.   Butler,   Charles   G.   Emery. 
Lewis  Ginter,  Francis  S.  Kinney,  Wm. 
S.    Kimball    and    John    Pop^.        Each 
owned  an   interest   and   participated   in 
managing  one  of  the  acquired  concerns, 
and  was  selected  according  to  prelim- 
inary arrangment. 

Having  in  the  ways  and  for  the  pur- 
poses described  acquired  the  five  old 
concerns,  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany began  and  has  continued  to  oper- 
ate and  control  all  their  affairs  in  con- 
cert and  agreement;  and  that  corpora- 
tion then  became  and  with  added  ac- 
quisitions has  ever  since  been  itself  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  the  States  and  with 
foreign  nations.  All  necessary  leaf  to- 
bacco was  thereafter  purchased  by  a 
single  department,  through  direct 
agents  and  representatives  in  the  locali- 
ties and  markets  within  the  different 
States  where  the  same  grew  or  was  ex- 
posed for  sale;  the  total  output  was 
likewise  sold,  shipped,  transported  and 
distributed  by  one  department;  and  in- 
terstate and  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce in  cigarettes  and  leaf  tobacco  and 
its  products  were  hindered  and  re- 
strained. 

In  the  year  1890  The  American  To- 
bacco Company  made  extraordinary 
profits,  out  of  which  were  paid  large 
dividends   on   its   stock,   preferred   and 


common,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
combination  was  demonstrated.  Its 
output  for  1890  was: 

Cigarettes,    No 2,410,520,000 

Cheroots  &  little  cigars,  No.  30,093,000 
Smoking  tobacco,  lbs 5,526,163 

(The  leaf  necessary  therefor  was  less 
than   15,000,000  pounds.) 

For  the  same  year  totals  for  the 
United  States  were: 

Cigarettes,    No 2,505,167,610 

Smoking   tobacco,    lbs 69,809,445 

[to  be  continued.] 

liABOK  NOTHS. 

The  New  York  brancli  of  the  Printers' 
League  of  America  has  been  organized 
by  about  50  employers,  who  have  2,000 
employees. 

The  South  Carolina  legislature  passed 
the  * 'ten-hour  bill,  which  limiU  the  time 
of  labor  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  to  10 
hours  a  day. 

Practically  all  the  wood-bound  cooper- 
age used  by  Chicago  meat  packers  is 
supplied  by  prison  contracts  and  made 
by  prison  labor. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany has  granted  the  telegraph  operators 
of  its  entire  system  an  increase  of  1 1  per 
cent  and  an  eight-hour  day. 

Organized  labor  is  in  the  lead  as  re- 
gards improved  conditions  in  Richmond, 
Va.  The  unorganized  workers  work  la 
and  15  hours  a  day  and  receive  but  small 
wages. 

The  iron  molders  of  St.  Louis  have 
accepted  a  15  cents  per  day  increase  in 
wages  offered  by  the  employers  in  place 
of  25  cents  demanded.  There  will  be  no 
strike. 

Reports  submitted  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  showed  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  55,000  in  the  trade  membership 
in  the  last  five  months. 

Lewiston,  Idaho,  plumbers  who  have 
been  out  on  strike  will  now  return  to 
work.  They  were  granted  an  increase  in 
wages  of  50  cents  a  day,  making  the  wage 
paid  I5.00.  Plumbers  will  be  allowed  20 
minutes  in  which  to  ^o  from  the  shop  to 
the  job  within  a  limit  of  12  blocks,  and 
no  non-union  man  be  put  on  a  job  when 
there  is  an  idle  plumber  in  the  shop. 
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Government's  Bill  Against  American  Tobacco  Company. 


COMPLETENESS  OF  DOCUMENT  FILED  IN  UNITED  STATES  CIR- 
CUIT COURT  AT  NEW  YORK  MATTER   OF  WIDE 
SPREAD  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Investigations  of  the  Goremment's  Special  Attorneys  Has  Been  Condncted  Along 
the  Most  Radical  Lines — Case  of  Prosecution  Strengthened  at  Every  Possible 
Point  and  Few  Loopholes  Have  Been  Left  Defendants—Growth  of  the  Tobacco 
Industry— Quantities  of  Various  Types  of  Domestic  Leaf  Purchased  by  Defendant 
Company — Government's  Bill  of  Equity  in  Detail. 


IV. 

About  the  first  of  1891,  and  subse- 
quently, the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, its  officers  and  directors,  defend- 
ants, James  B.  Duke,  B.  N.  Duke, 
George  Arents  and  George  W.  Watts, 
and  all  others  then,  thereafter  and  now 
acting  as  such,  together  with  sundry 
persons,  firms,  partnerships  and  cor- 
porations who  became  associates,  en- 
tered into  and  ever  since  have  been 
and  are  now  parties  to  and  engaged  in 
contracts,  combinations  and  conspira- 
cies (as  hereinafter  more  particularly 
pointed  out)  in  unlawful  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco  and 
articles  manufactured  therefrom  or 
necessary  therefor,  among  the  several 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and 
through  means  thereof  and  otherwise 
are  unlawfully  attempting  to  monopo- 
lize and  have  monopolized  such  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  above-specified  contracts,  com- 
binations and  conspiracies  to  which  all 
defendants  are  parties  have  existed 
since  about  the  1st  of  January,  1891, 
and  have  been  continuously  maintained, 
acted  upon  and  are  now  kept  in  force 
for  the  express  purpose  and  with  the 
effect  of  destroying  competition,  unrea- 
sonably and  unlawfully  hindering  and 
restraining  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  tobacco  and  its  products  and 
things  necessary  or  useful  in  their 
manufacture,  and  with  the  further  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  inducing  and  forcing 
persons  formerly  engaged  therein  to  re- 
frain therefrom,  preventing  others  from 
engaging  therein,  and  of  monopolizing 


and  attempting  to  monopolize  such  in- 
terstate trade  and  commerce. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company 
throughout  •  the  :  period  specified  has 
been  party  to  said  unlawful  contracts, 
combinations,  conspiracies,  attempts  to 
monopolize  and  monopolies,  and  one  of 
the  principal  agencies  and  instrumentali- 
ties for  effecting  the  purposes  afore- 
said. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  desired 
ends  and  with  the  above-enumerated 
purposes,  defendants,  their  associates 
and  predecessors  have  adopted  such 
means  as  seemed  expedient;  to  enu- 
merate all  of  them  would  too  much  in- 
cumber this  petition.  But,  among  oth- 
ers, the  general  lines  of  action,  practice, 
operation,  manipulation  and  manage- 
ment hereinafter  described  have  been 
and  are  now  foUpwed,  and  unless  pro- 
hibted  will  be  continued  hereafter. 

Defendants,  with  expanding  purpose 
to  dominate  the  tobacco  industry,  have 
progressively  absorbed  competitors  and 
driven  them  out  of  commerce  by  op- 
pressively attacking  and  threatening  to 
attack  them  with  ferocious  competition 
and  unfair  trade  methods  and  then  buy- 
ing them  in,  or  through  offers  of  irre- 
sistible sums  of  money — all  of  which 
their  overmastering  power  and  re- 
sources in  combination  made  possible. 
And  by  the  exercise  of  such  power  and 
resources  they  have  deterred  and  pre- 
vented and  are  now  preventing  and  de- 
terring others  from  becoming  competi- 
tors and  have  made  effective  competi- 
tion with  themselves  impossible. 

Defendants  have  through  offers  great- 
ly in  excess  of  real  values  systematically 
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indnced,  and  by  bringing  to  bear  against 
or  threatening  their  opponents  with  mi- 
usual  and  irresistible  competition  have 
compelled  formidable  concerns,  compet- 
ing and  opposing  concerns,  to  sell  and 
convey  to  them  their  business  of  manu- 
facturing, selling  and  dealing  in  tobacco 
or  its  products  with  good  will,  brands 
and  exclusive  rights  to  use  their  names 
in  connection  therewith,  and  the  owners, 
managers,  directors  and  stockholders, 
experienced  and  skilled  tobacco  men,  to 
obligate  themselves  to  refrain  from  en- 
gaging or  being  interested  in  such  busi- 
ness without  defendant's  consent.  Plants 
so  secured  have  generally  been  prompt- 
ly abandoned;  but  the  names  and 
brands  of  these  and  other  old  concerns 
have  been  and  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  products  of  plants  operated  by 
defendants,  and  they  have  been  sold  as 
though  fabricated  by  the  original  mak- 
ers. 

Defendants  have  by  agreements,  com- 
binations and  conspiracies  with  owners, 
stockholders,  directors,  officers  and 
agents,  and  by  paying  therefor  greatly 
in  excess  of  real  values  or  by  issuing  in 
exchange  stock  in  one  of  defendant  cor- 
porations, acquired  a  controlling  interest 
in  many  opposing  corporations,  and 
have  thereafter  elected  their  directors; 
and  by  agreements  and  conspiracies 
with  such  directors  and  other  officers 
and  agents  have  destroyed  competition 
between  them  which  would  otherwise 
exist  and  secured  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  all  in  combination  and  agree- 
ment. 

Defendants  have  frequently  procured 
the  organization  of  a  corporation  with 
wide  powers  and  then  caused  convey- 
ance thereto  of  the  business  and  assets 
of  a  competing  concern  under  some  ar- 
rangement which  secured  to  them  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and 
have  thus  retired  a  rival,  destroyed 
competition,  and  brought  about  com 
bination  and  union  of  opposing  interests 
and  rendered  opportunity  for  an  out- 
sider to  enter  the  trade  and  commerce 
more  and  more  difficult,  tmtil  now  such 
opportunity  scarcely  exists. 

Defendants  have  entered  into  unlaw- 
ful contracts,  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies to  drive  out  opponents,  exclude 


all  others  and  apportion  amongst  them- 
selves the  trade  and  commerce  in  to- 
bacco throughout  the  world  and  to  de- 
fine the  regions  in  which,  undisturbed, 
each  might  operate. 

Defendants  have  concealed  and  are 
now  concealing  their  ownership  of  con- 
trolled companies,  have  procured  and 
permitted  and  are  now  procuring  and 
permitting  the  same  to  be  held  out  and 
advertised  wholly  independent  and  with- 
out connection  with  them,  the  "Trust" 
or  any  "Combination,"  intending  there- 
by to  mislead,  deceive  and  defraud  the 
public  and  more  effectually  cripple  ex- 
isting competitors  and  keep  out  new 
ones. 

Defendants  have  unlawfuly  acquired 
control  and  monopoly  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  articles  necessary  or  use- 
ful in  manufacturing  "tobacco  products, 
such  as  licorice,  tin  foil  and  others,  in 
order  to  destroy  competition  with  them 
and  the  opportunity  therefor,  and 
thereby  secure  a  more  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  tobacco  industry,  cripple  ex- 
isting competitors  and  destroy  oppor- 
tunities for  any  new  ones. 

Defendants  have  resorted  to  unfair 
trade  methods;  have  imitated  and  made 
false  and  untruthful  statements  con- 
cerning rival  brands;  have  by  misrep- 
resentations sought  to  induce  competi- 
tors* customers  to  abandon  them,  and 
in  divers  unfair  ways  have  endeavored 
to  destroy  them;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  destructive  competition  have  reduced 
prices  of  their  goods  in  certain  locali- 
ties below  cost  of  prodifction  and  in 
others  have  bid  up  raw  material  beyond 
real  values. 

They  have  been  able  by  enormous  re- 
sources and  power  in  combination  to 
manipulate  markets  and  the  prices  for 
leaf  tobacco  to  their  own  advantage, 
to  break  down  existing  opposition  and 
render  success  in  opposition  to  them 
hopeless. 

They  have  secured  control  of  many — 
and  are  diligently  seeking  to  extend  it 
to  all  others — of  the  ordinary  agencies 
through  which  manufactured  tobacco 
and  its  products  as  a  part  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  are  distributed, 
jobbers,  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
among   other   ways,    by  acquiring   out- 
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right  ownership,  by  allowing  special 
confidential  commissions,  by  advancing 
large  sums  of  money,  giving  unusual 
credit  and  otherwise  financing  them,  and 
by  threats  to  withhold  the  goods  of  the 
combination  unless  given  special  treat- 
ment and  preference  and  if  the  goods  of 
other  manufacturers  are  dealt  in. 

With  intent  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  objects  above  described,  defendants 
have  done  and  procured  the  doing  of 
many  things,  some  of  which  are  those 
hereinafter  specified. 

V. 

In  February,  1891,  defendant,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  acquired, 
through  purchase  of  all  the  capital 
stock  of  and  subsequent  conveyance 
from  the  National  Tobacco  Works,  a 
Kentucky  corporation  engaged  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce in  leaf  tobacco  and  in  manufac- 
turing, selling  and  distributing  tobacco 
products  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad  in  competition  with  it,  all 
conveyor's  business  of  manufacturing 
and  selling,  dealing  in  and  distributing 
plug  tobacco  as  a  going  concern,  all  as- 
sets, property  and  good  will  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  the  corporate  name, 
giving  therefor,  greatly  in  excess  of 
real  values,  $600,000  cash  and  $400,000 
preferred  and  $800,000  common' stock. 

F.  J.  Pfingst,  Edward  F.  Kessler, 
Basil  Doerhoefer,  John  Doerhoefer  and 
Marcus  Doerhoefer,  as  Pfingst,  Doer- 
hoefer &  Co.,  had  long  successfully  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  plug  tobacco  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  as  purchasers  and 
dealers  in  leaf  and  its  products.  About 
January  1,  1891,  the  partnership  busi- 
ness was  transferred  to  the  National 
Tobacco  Works,  organized  therefor, 
with  $400,000  capital  stock,  all  of  which 
was  issued  to  the  partners,  and  this  they 
sold  to  defendant,  the  American  To- 
bacco Company.  They  also  agreed  with 
conveyee  to  enter  its  service  in  manag- 
ing the  business  and  property  acquired, 
and  each  further  agreed  that  for  ten 
years  he  would  not  engage  in  or  carry 
on,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  be  con- 
cerned or  interested  in  carrying  on,  or 
permit  or  suffer  the  use  of  his  name, 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  man- 


ufacturing or  selling  tobacco  in  any 
form. 

This  plant  is  now  operated  as  a 
branch  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. 

In  March,  1891,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from 
Philip  Whitlock,  for  a  long  thnc  en- 
gaged in  interstate  trade  and  commerce 
in  leaf  tobacco  and  manufacturing 
products  thereof  (especially  cheroots, 
cigars  and  cigarettes),  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  in  selling  and  distributing  them 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad  in  competition  with  it,  all  his 
business  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
cheroots,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  together 
with  all  property  used  in  the  same  and 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  his  name  in 
connection  therewith,  by  paying  there- 
for, greatly  in  excess  of  real  values, 
$300,000.  Whitlock  agreed  with  the  pur- 
chaser to  enter  its  employ  for  three 
years  and  for  twenty  years  not  to  en- 
gage in  or  carry  on,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  business  of  manufacturing, 
selling  or  distributing  tobacco  or  its 
products. 

This  plant  is  now  operated  as  a  branch 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

In  April,  1891,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from 
Marburg  Brothers,  a  firm  long  success- 
fully engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  leaf  tobacco  and  manu- 
facturing products  thereof  (especially 
smoking  and  snuff),  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  in  selling  and  distributing  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad  in  competition  with  defendants, 
all  the  partnership  business  of  manu- 
facturing and  selling,  dealing  in  and 
distributing  smoking  tobacco  and  all 
property  used  in  the  same  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  the  name  of  the  firm 
or  partners  in  connection  therewith,  by 
giving  therefor,  greatly  in  excess  of 
real  values,  $164,637.65  cash,  $1,230,000 
preferred  and  $1,845,000  common  stock. 

Charles  L.  Marburg,  William  A. 
Marburg,  Albert  Marburg  and  Theo- 
dore Marburg,  who  composed  the  firm, 
experienced  tobacco  men,  each  agreed 
not  to  engage  in  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  distribution  of  tobacco  products  in 
the  United  States  without  purchaser's 
consent. 
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This  plant  is  operated  as  a  branch  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

In  April,  1891,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from 
G.  W.  Gail  &  Ax,  a  partnership  long 
successfully  engaged  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco  and 
manufacturing  products  therefor  (espe- 
cially smoking)  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
in  selling  and  distributing  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  in  competition  with  defendants, 
all  the  partnership  business  of  manufac- 
turing and  selling  smoking  tobacco  as  a 
going  concern,  and  all  property  used  in 
the  same,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  use 
the  name  of  the  firm  or  the  partners  in 
connection  therewith,  by  giving  there- 
for, greatly  in  excess  of  real  values, 
$77,582.66  cash,  $705,000  preferred  and 
$1,055,000  common  stock.  George  W. 
Gail,  Ernst  Schmeisser,  George  W.  Gail, 
Jr.,  and  Christian  Ax,  who  comprised 
the  firm,  experienced  tobacco  men,  each 
agreed  not  to  engage  or  become  inter- 
ested in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
selling  or  distributing  tobacco  or  its 
products  in  the  United  States  without 
purchaser's  consent. 

The  output  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  for  1891  was : 

Cigarettes   (number)    2,788,778,000 

Cheroots    and    little    cigars 

(number)     40,009,000 

Smoking    (pounds)    13,813,335 

Fine  cut  (pounds)    560,633 

Snuff  (pounds)    383,162 

Plug    (pounds)    4,442,774 

Total  output  for  the  United  States 
in  1891: 

Cigarettes   (number)    3,137,318,596 

Smoking    (pounds)    76,708,300 

Fine  cut  (pounds)    16,968,870 

Plug  and  twist   (pounds)..    166,177,915 

Snuff  (pounds)    10,674,241 

VI. 

In  May,  1892,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from 
S.  Hernsheim  Bros.  &  Co.,  a  partner- 
ship long  successfully  engaged  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf  to- 
bacco and  manufacturing  products 
thereof  (especially  paper  cigarettes),  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  in  selling,  deal- 
ing in  and  distributing  the  same 
throughout     the     United     States     and 


abroad  in  competition  with  defendants, 
all  the  firm  business  as  a  going  con- 
cern, with  plant,  factory  and  all  assets 
and  property  used  in  connection  with 
the  same,  together  with  the  good-will 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
and  that  of  the  partners  in  connection 
therewith,  by  giving  therefor,  greatly  in 
excess  of  real  values,  $269,961.83  cash, 
$100,000  preferred  and  $150,000  com- 
mon stock.  Simon  Hernsheim,  Isidore 
Hernsheim,  Joseph  Hernsheim  and  Sig- 
mond  Belmont,  members  of  the  firm 
and  experienced  tobacco  men,  each 
agreed  with  the  purchaser  that  he 
would  not  for  ninety-nine  years,  direct- 
ly  or  indirectly,  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  paper  cigarettes. 

This  plant  has  long  been  closed  and 
abandoned. 

In  February,  1895,  defendant,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  acquired 
from  the  Consolidated  Cigarette  Com- 
pany, a  New  York  corporation,  long 
successfully  engaged  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco  and 
manufacturing  products  thereof  (espe- 
cially cigarettes),  at  New  York  City, 
and  in  selling,  dealing  in  and  distribut- 
ing the  same  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad  in  competition  with 
defendants,  all  its  business  of  manu- 
facturing cigars  and  cigarettes  and  of 
selling  and  distributing  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  good-will  and  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  corporate  name,  by  giv- 
ing therefor,  greatly  in  excess  of  real 
values,  $288,485.34  cash.  Benjamin 
Lichtenstein,  Adolph  Moonelis,  Solomon 
K.  Lichtenstein,  Alexander  Lichtenstein 
and  Henry  Moonelis,  all  the  stockhold- 
ers in  vendor  corporation,  agreed  with 
the  vendee  not  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  cigars  or  cigarettes. 

This  plant  was  permanently  closed 
shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  March,  1895,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from 
Herman  Ellis,  long  successfully  en- 
gaged at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco 
and  in  manufacturing  products  thereof 
(especially  cigars,  cheroots  and  cigar- 
ettes),  and    in   selling,    dealing   in   and 

(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Tobacco  Worlcers'  Internationai  Union, 

Rooms  54-55-56  Am.  Naf  I  Bank  Bldg. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  16,  1907. 
To  Officers  and  Members: 

Greeting — The  following  table  shows 
the  result  of  the  return  of  the  vote  of 
Local  Unions  upon  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  International  Executive 
Board  to  the  Local  Unions  for  a  vote. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  vote  by  a 
small  majority  has  defeated  the  resolu- 
tion. No  change  will  be  made  in  the 
Constitution,  as  both  the  Sick  and  Death 
Benefits  are  to  be  continued,  and  as- 
sessments are  to  be  levied  to  maintain  it. 

In  view  of  this,  you  are  herewith  ad- 
vised that  four  (4)  twenty-five-cent 
(25c)    assessments   will   now   be   levied 


'  during  the  period  of  one  year,  begin- 
ning from  October  1  of  this  year.  The 
date  of  levying  the  four  special  assess- 
ments are  as  follows: 

No.  1,  October  1,  1907,  to  be  collected 
on  or  before  October  31;  No.  2,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1908,  to  be  collected  on  or  be- 
fore January  31,  1908;  No.  3,  March  1„ 
1908,  to  be  collected  on  or  before  March 
31,  1908 ;  No.  4,  June  1,  1908,  to  be  col- 
lected on  or  before  June  30,  1908. 

Local  Unions  are  hereby  notified  that 
the  full  amount  of  this  25c  assessment 
must  be  sent  to  the  International  Officc- 
No  division  of  this  assessment  is  al- 
lowed, as  is  in  the  case  with  the  regular 
quarterly  assessment.  Special  stamps 
will  be  issued  for  members'  receipt 
when  pajrment  is  made. 
Union  No.  Affirmative.  Negative- 

1 26 

2 410 

11 235 

12 325 

13 126  22 

16 2  IT 

18 9  4 

19 26 

22 44 

23 10- 

25 78  1 

29 45 

37 8& 

38 1^ 

44 9  S 

48 148 

63 17 

69 15 

71 12  la 

72 112 

74 13 

75 5 

81 12  2 

84 19 

86 5 

87 97 

97 29 

98 15S 

100 21 

102 7 

1,065  1,103 

Total   negative    1,105 

Total  affirmative   1,065 

Majority  in  negative  3d 
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The  following  unions  have   failed  to- 
vote :   Nos.  24,  41,  45,  59,  83,   101,   103, 
108,  120,  123,  124,  125,  126. 

T&e  above  Unions,  having  failed  to 
vote  on  above  resolution,  are  hereby 
notified  to  give  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  fined  $5.00  each,  in  compliance 
with  Section  No.  115,  for  such  failure. 
Fraternally  yours, 

HENRY  FISCHER, 
Int.  President, 


HEADQUARTERS 
I  Workers'  InUrnatlonal  Union, 
RMHit  S4-66-6e  Am.  Naf  I  Bank  BIdg. 


lyOUisvizxB,  Ky.,  Sept.  i6,  1907. 
To  Officers  and  Members: 

Greeting — You  have  just  been  ad- 
vised of  the  result  of  the  vote  returned 
by  our  Local  Unions  upon  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  which  defeats  the  reso- 
lution, and  decides  that  both  the  Sick 
and  Death  Benefit  provisions  shall  be 
**continued." 

In  view  of  this  decision  it  becomes 
necessary  to  levy  the  assessment  re- 
ferred to  in  ''Resolution  No.  2,"  in  or- 
der that  the  burden  of  the  assessment 
may  be  distributed  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble upon  the  membership,  it  has  been 
decided  to  divide  it  into  four  install- 
ments of  25c  every  three  months,  be- 
ginning October  1,  1907,  and  continuing 
as  follows : 

SPECIAL    ASSESSMENT    FOR    S. 
AND  D.  B.  FUND. 

Installment  No.  1  takes  effect'  October 
1,  collectable  on  or  before  October  31, 
1907. 

Installment  No.  2  takes  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1908,  collectable  on  or  before 
January  31,  1908. 

Installment  No.  3  takes  effect  March 
3,  1908,  collectable  N  on  or  before  March 
31,  1908. 

Installment  No.  4  takes  effect  June  1, 
1908,  collectable  on  or  before  June  30, 
1908. 

Members  are  advised  that  the  entire 
amount  of  this  assessment  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  International  Office  after 
collection  is  made. 

Special  25c  stamps  (similar  in  color 
to  the  5c  Sick  Benefit  stamps)   will  be 


furnished  to  Financial  Secretaries  to  be. 
used  in  receipting  for  this  special  as- 
sessment. 

Fraternally  yours 
E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 


SPECIAL  NOTiCE  TO  FI|4ANCIAL 

SECRETARIES  AND  SHOP 

COLLECTORS. 


Financial  Secretaries  are  requested 
when  transferring  payments  of  this 
special  26c  Assessment  made  by  mem- 
bers from  their  shop  collector  lists  to 
the  Duplicating  Cash  Book,  to  enter  all 
payments  made  for  this  SPECIAL 
SICK  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  in 
the  last  column  of  the  sheet.  There  is 
no  heading  over  this  column,  and  Fi- 
nancial Secretaries  are  requested  to 
write  in  the  words,  "SPECIAL  25c  AS- 
SESSMENT." 

If  this  is  done,  it  will  save  the  Fi- 
nancial Secretaries  and  the  Interna- 
tional Office  much  trouble  in  making 
the  correct  postings  of  the  Assessment 
when  they  are  sent  in. 

It  will  also  assist  in  tracing  up  de- 
linquents and  correcting  errors  that 
may  occur. 

Shop  collectors  are  advised  to  ob- 
serve the  above  carefully  and  when  en- 
tering this  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENT 
when  paid  by  members  to  enter  it  in 
the  last  column  under  the  heading  of 
"SUNDRIES." 

Fraternally  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 
Int.  Secy.'Treas. 


The  Trades  Union  Congress  of  Prance, 
at  its  annual  session,  held  recently,  pe- 
feated  by  380  to  8  votes  a  motion  to  enter 
into  permanent  relations  with  the  Social- 
ists, and  adopted  a  resolution  to  bold 
aloof  from  politics  and  devote  the  ener- 
gies of  the  trade  unions  for  the  present 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  workingmen  of  France,  advocated  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  in- 
crease of  wages,  etc.,  but  declared  the 
adherence  of  the  congress  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  general  strike. 


An  estimate  f  urni&hed  by  a  Washington 
statistician  gives  the  number  of  men 
killed  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  their  call- 
ings, largely  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
ers,  for  the  last  four  years,  at  80,000  men- 
or  20,000  annually. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 


At  the  Fifty-third  Convention  of  the 

International  Typographical  Union, 

Wednesday,  August  14,  1907. 

o — : 

Whereas,  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
having  secured  the  unlimited  financial 
backing  of  the  American  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  other  kindred 
organizations  of  capital,  is  to-day  not 
only  the  leading  exponent  of  the  so- 
called  "open  shop,"  but  is  the  most  un- 
fair, unscrupulous  and  malignant  enemy 
of  organized  labor  in  America;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Times  has  succeeded  in 
practically  disrupting  many  of  the  un- 
ions of  Los  Angeles,  and,  unless  strenu- 
ously opposed,  will  eventually  make  that 
city  thoroughly  non-union,  thereby 
creating  a  breeding  place  for  strike- 
breakers of  all  crafts  and  trades ;  and, 

Whereas,  If  unionism  is  crushed  in 
Los  Angeles  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  the  same  methods  are  applied  to 
other  cities;  and. 

Whereas,  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  having  spent  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  an  effort 
to  unionize  the  Times,  believes  the 
struggle  in  Los  Angeles  has  become 
national  in  its  scope,  vitally  affecting  all 
organized  labor,  and  should  therefore 
Ije  financed  and  prosecuted  by  the  great 
American  labor  movement  through  its 
recognized  head,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  and. 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  if  this 
course  is  pursued  it  will  mean  not  only 
the  unionizing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  but  the  winning  of  a  victory  that 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  unionism;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil be  instructed  to  prepare  resolutions 
to  be  presented  to  the  next  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  the  effect  that  a  per  capita  tax  of  one 
cent  per  month  be  levied  on  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation,  the  money 
raised  thereby  to  be  expended  by  a  rep- 
resentative appointed  by,  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of,  the  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil be  instructed  to  appoint  one  or  more 


representatives  to  attend  the  conven- 
tions of  national  and  international  or- 
ganizations and  endeavor  to  get  similar 
resolutions  adopted  and  in  every  way  to 
further  this  movement.  —  Resolutions 
presented  by  Los  Angeles  Delegates  to 
I.  T.  U.  Convention. 


HELP. 

0 

Is  Demanded    By   Tobacco  Worker's 

Union  to   Fight  the  American 

Tobacco  Company. 

0 

Anthony  Mc Andrews,  President  of 
Tobacco  Workers'  Local  Union,  No.  25, 
earnestly  appeals  to  every  fair-minded 
chewer  of  scrap  tobacco  to  see  that  the 
blue  label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers  is 
on  every  package.  The  reasons  he 
gives  for  this  demand  are  as  follows : 

•'The  American  Tobacco  Company 
(the  trust)  is  attempting  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  to  wipe  out  of  exist- 
ence the  Tobacco  Workers*  Union,  and 
it  is  rumored  that  $5,000,000  will  be 
spent  to  accomplish  this. 

"One  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  by  the 
trust  was  that  after  it  made  the  price 
of  tobacco  so  high  the  union  and  inde- 
pendent firms  were  compelled  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  five-cent  packages  from 
three  ounces  to  two  and  one-half 
ounces.  After  this  was  done  the  trust 
introduced  a  three-ounce  tobacco  from 
Zanesville,  and  gave  away  presents.  One 
of  the  local  independent  (union)  com- 
panies met  this  competition,  and  put  on 
the  market  a  three-ounce  (Teddy  Bear) 
tobacco,  also  giving  away  presents. 

"The  trust  being  hampered  to  some 
extent  in  this  manner,  resorted  to  an- 
other trick.  This  time  it  was  not  to 
catch  the  tobacco-user,  but  the  jobber. 
It  is  offering  its  tobacco  to  the  jobber 
at  16  2-3  cents  a  pound,  thereby  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  jobber  to  sell 
trust  tobacco  on  account  of  larger  prof- 
it. To  sell  scrap  tobacco  at  16  2-3  cents 
a  pound  is  doing  so  at  a  great  loss, 
which  is  explained  here.  The  lowest 
price  for  the  raw  tobacco  is  fourteen* 
cents  per  pound.  The  Government  de- 
mands a  revenue  of  six  cents  on  each 
pound.  This  makes  a  pound  of  tobacco 
cost  the  manufacturer  twenty  cents  be- 
fore he  handles  it. 
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"Now,  add  to  this  labor,  office  hire, 
rent,  heat,  light,  soliciting,  advertising, 
printing  bags  and  cartons,  etc.,  and  you 
can  figure  yourselves  to  what  an  extent 
the  fair-minded  union  employer  is 
handicapped  by  the  trust.  And  bear  in 
mind  the  tobacco-user  is  not  getting  any 
benefit  out  of  this  16  2-3  cents  racket. 
He  still  pays  five  cents  a  package. 

"About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  ' 
trust  attempted  to  corner  the  tobacco 
market,  paying  as  much  as  23  cents  per 
pound.  So  much  tobacco  was  accumu- 
lated at  that  time  that  it  is  threatening 
to  rot  in  the  warehouses,  and  the  as- 
sumption is  that  the  trust  is  willing  to 
put  this  tobacco  into  the  stomach  of  the 
innocent  buyer  rather  than  take  it  to  the 
dump,  where  it  possibly  belongs. 

"The  best  and  only  way  to  help  the 
young  men  and  women  working  in  the 
tobacco  factories  is  to  demand  the  label 
of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  Union  on  ev- 
ery package.  The  consumer  gets  hot 
only  his  money's  worth,  but  he  gets  a 
l>etter  tobacco.  And  if  you  want  pres- 
ents you  can  have  them,  too,  by  saving 
your  coupons." — Cincinnati  Chronicle. 


FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


To  prospective  purchasers  of  Pianos, 
Organs  or  other  Musical  Instruments 
the  following  facts,  gleaned  from  the 
officials  of  the  Piano,  Organ  and  Mu- 
sical Instrument  Workers'  Internation- 
al Union  of  America,  may  prove  of 
great  value: 

1.  All  UNION-MADE  pianos,  organs 
and  musical  instruments  bear  the  label 
of  the  Piano,  Organ  and  MusicaP  In- 
strument Workers'  International  Union. 

2.  Dealers  representing  instruments 
minus  the  Union  Label  as  union-made 
are  seeking  to  deceive. 

3.  Any  responsible  dealer,  no  matter 
where  located,  can  secure  Union-Label 
instruments. 

4.  The  Label  of  the  Piano,  Organ  and 
Musical  Instrument  Workers'  Union  is 
granted  free  of  charge  to  all  manufac- 
urers  operating  Union  factories. 

5.  Union  Label  instruments  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  organization  to  be  su- 
perior to  those  not  bearing  the  Label. 

The  officials  assure  us  that  any  addi- 


tional information  desired  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished  upon  aplication. 
Address  40  Seminary  avenue,  Chicago, 
III. 


A  BLOW  AT  PICKETING. 

0 

New  Jersey  Judge    Issues  Injunction 
Against  Glassb lowers. 

Q 

Unsettled  conditions  in  the  glass-, 
working  industry  of  New  Jersey  have 
prevailed  since  1902,  when  a  strike 
against  the  nonunion  factories  was  in- 
augurated by  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  fight  narrowed  down  to 
two  factories  in  New  Jersey,  and  tlu 
proprietors  have  obtained  an  injunction 
against  the  union.  This  is  what  Vice 
Chancellor  Bergen  said: 

"That  an  organized  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  public  to  refrain  from  pur- 
chasing the  products  of  a  manufacturer 
and  deprive  him  of  his  trade  market  is 
an  irreparable  injury  to  his  property; 
that  a  combination  to  picket  a  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  free 
flow  of  labor  to  an  employer  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  an  antagonistic 
power  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  employer,  and  that  a 
labor  organization  seeking  to  compel  a' 
manufacturer  to  unionize  his  plant  is 
not  such  a  competitor  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket as  to  justify  it  in  enticing  employes 
to  leave  the  service  of  their  master  or 
to  induce  persons  seeking  employment 
with  him  from  so  doing  when  the  en- 
ticer  does  not  employ  labor." — Ex- 
change, 


CANNOT  TRADEMARK  WORD 
UNION. 


Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Exam- 
iner of  Trademarks  refusing  to  register 
the  word  "Union"  as  a  trademark  for  a 
certain  class  of  good3.  The  Examiner 
refused  registration  on  the  ground  that 
the  mark  is  geographical  in  character, 
or  indicates  that  the  goods  are  union- 
made. 
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(Conjtinued  from  page  7.) 
distributing  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad  in  competition 
with  defendants,  his  business  as  a  go- 
ing concern,  factory,  plant  and  all  prop- 
erty used  in  connection  with  the  same, 
and  the  good-will  and  exclusive  right  to 
use  his  name  in  connection  therewith, 
by  giving  therefor,  greatly  in  excess  of 
real  values,  $147,206.46  cash.  Herman  ' 
Ellis  agreed  with  purchaser  for  ten 
years  not  to  engage  in  the  manufacture, 
sale  or  distribution  in  the  United  States 
of  tobacco  or  its  products,  and  to  enter 
its  service. 

This  plant  is.  operated  as  a  branch 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
manufacturing  little  cigars. 

In  March,  1895,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  the 
business  of  Thomas  H.  Hall,  manu- 
facturer of  little  cigars  and  cigarettes 
at  New  York  City,  and  engaged  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  therein, 
with  the  plant  and  all  assets  used  in 
connection  with  same,  good-will  and 
right  ^to  use  his  name,  paying  therefor 
greatly  in  excess  of  real  values,  $549,- 
165.48  cash.  Hall  for  many  years  had 
been  in  active  competition  with  the  de- 
fendants. The  sale  was  made  through 
a  committee  (Hall  being  non  compos) ^ 
and  they  agreed  that  he  would  not 
within  twenty  years  engage  in  the  man- 
ufacture or  sale  of  little  cigars  or  cigar- 
ettes. 

This  plant  was  permanently  closed 
shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  April,  1895,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from 
the  H.  W.  Meyer  Tobacco  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  a  New  York  corporation, 
long  successfully  engaged  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco 
and  manufacturing  products  thereof 
(especially  smoking  and  plug)  at  New 
York  City,  and  in  selling  and  distribut- 
ing the  same  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad  in  competition  with 
defendants,  all  its  business  of  manufac- 
turing and  selling,  dealing  in  and  dis- 
tributing tobacco,  *  all  property  used  in 
the  same,  and  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  the  corporate  name  in  connection 
therewith,  by  giving  therefor,  greatly  in 
excesk-  of  real  values,  $351,915.78  cash. 


Henry  W.  Meyer,  the  principal  stock- 
holder, and  an  experienced  tobaccd  man, 
and  the  vendor  corporation  each  agreed 
for  twenty  years  not  to  engage  in  or 
carry  on,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  be 
concerned  or  interested  in  carrying  on, 
or  permit  or  suffer  the  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  distributing  to- 
bacco. 

This  factory  has  long  been  closed  and 
the  business  discontinued. 

In  October,  1895,  defendant,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  aeqtiired 
from  James  G.  Butler  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, a  Missouri  corporation,  long  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  leaf  tobacco  and 
manufacturing  products  thereof  (espe- 
cially plug),  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  and  in 
selling  and  distributing  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad  in  competition  with  the  defend- 
ants, all  its  business  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  tobacco  as  a  going  concern, 
with, all  the  property  used  in  the  same 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  cor- 
porate name,  by  giving  therefor,  greatly 
in  excess  of  real  values,  $2,919.11  cash, 
$1?2,000  preferred  and  $273,000  common 
stock.  James  G.  Butler,  principal  stock- 
holder, and  the  Butler  corporation  each 
agreed  for  twenty  years  not  to  engage, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  or  distribution  of  manufac- 
tured tobacco  in  any  form  within  the 
United  States  without  purchaser's  con- 
sent. 

This  factory  was  long  since  closed 
and  the  business  discontinued. 

In  May,  1896,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from 
A.  H.  Motley  Company,  a  North  Caro- 
lina corporation,  long  successfully  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  leaf  tobacco  and  products 
thereof  (especially  plug),  at  Reidsville, 
X.  C,  and  in  selling  and  distributing 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States 
rjiil  abroad  in  competition  with  defend- 
ants all  its  business  of  manufacturing 
and  seUing  long  cut  and  plug  tobacco 
as  a  going  concern,  all  assets  used  in 
the  same  and  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  the  corporate  name,  by  giving 
therefor,  greatly  in  excess  of  real  val- 
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ues,  $24,000  cash.  A.  H.  Motley  and 
A.  H.  Motley,  Jr.,  principal  stockhold- 
ers and  A.  H.  Motley  Company  each 
agreed  for  twenty  years  not  to  engage 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  or  distribution  of  long  cut  or 
plug  tobacco  within  the  United  States. 

This  plant  has  been  closed  and  the 
business  discontinued. 

In  November,  1897,  defendant,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  acquired 
all  the  business  of  the  American  Eagle 
Tobacco  Company,  a  Michigan  corpora- 
tion, of  manufacturing  and  selling  long 
cut,  plug  cut  and  fine  cut  tobacco  as  a 
going  concern,  with  all  property  used  in 
the  same  and  the  exclusive  right  to  use 
the  x:orporate  name,  by  giving  therefor, 
greatly  in  excess  of  real  values,  $60,000 
cash.  The  American  Eagle  Tobacco 
Company  had  long  been  engaged  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf 
tobacco  and  manufacturing  products 
therefor  (especially  plug)  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  in  selling  and  distributing 
the  same  throughout  the  United  Staites 
and  abroad  in  competition  with  defend- 
ants. .  The  principal  stockholders  each 
agreed  not  to  engage  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  manufacture,  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  tobacco  products  in  the 
United  States. 

The  business  has  long  since  been  dis- 
continued and  the  plant  closed. 

In  July,  1898,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from 
Herman  Mandelbaum,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  been  successfully  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf 
tobacco  and  manufacturing  products 
thereof  (especially  cigars  and  all-to- 
bacco cigarettes)  at  New  York  City, 
and  in  selling  and  distributing  them 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad  in  competition  with  defendant 
all  his  business  of  manufacturing,  sell- 
ing and  dealing  in  cigars  and  all-to- 
bacco cigarettes,  together  with  all  prop- 
erty used  in  the  same  and  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  his  name  in  connection 
therewith  by  paying  therefor,  greatly  in 
excess  of  real  values,  $26,000  cash.  Hen- 
ry Mandelbaum  agreed  for  twenty  years 
not  to  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing,  selling, 
dealing     in     or     distributing    cheroots, 


cigars  or  cigarettes  within  the  United 
States. 

This  business  was  long  since  discon- 
tinued and  the  plant  closed. 

In  September,  1898,  defendant,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  acquired 
from  the  Brown  Tobacco  Company,  a 
Missouri  corporation,  long  successfully 
engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  leaf  tobacco  and  manufactur- 
ing products  thereof  (especially  plug) 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  selling  and 
distributing  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad  in  competition 
with  defendants,  all  its  business  of 
manufacturing  and  selling,  dealing  in 
and  distributing  tobacco,  and  all-  prop- 
erty used  in  the  same,  and  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  corporate  name  in  con- 
nection therewith,  by  giving  therefor, 
greatly  in  excess  of  real  values,  $1,205,- 
712.20  cash. 

In  the  year  1897  the  Brown  Tobacco 
Company  shipped  and  distributed  about 
2,400,000  pounds  of  plug  tobacco. 

Paul  Brown  and  W.  W.  Sherman, 
principal  stockholders,  agreed  to  enter 
the  purchaser's  employ  and  for  twenty 
years  not  to  engage  directly  or  indirect- 
ly in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  in 
the  sale  of  manufactured  tobacco. 

This  factory  and  plant  have  long  been 
closed  and  abandoned. 

In  OctqJ)er,  1898,  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  acquired  from  the 
Drummond  Tobacco  Company,  a  Mis- 
souri corporation,  long  successfully  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  leaf  tobacco  and  manufactur- 
ing products  thereof  (especially  plug) 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  selling  and 
distributing  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad  in  competi- 
tion with  defendants,  all  its  business  of 
manufacturing,  selling,  dealing  in  and 
distributing  tobacco  as  a  going  concern, 
all  assets,  property  and  good-will,  and 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  by  giving  therefor,  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  real  values,  $3,457,500  cash. 

In  the  year  1897  the  Drummond  To- 
bacco Company  sold  and  shipped  largely 
to  States  other  than  Missouri  12,976,672 
pounds  of  plug  tobacco. 

Harrison  I.  Drummond,  John  N. 
Drummond  the  elder,  John  N.  Drum- 
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mond  the  younger,  James  'T.  Drum- 
mond,  Charles  R.  Drummond,  Robert 
B.  Dula,  Caleb  C.  Dula,  Robert  D.  Lew- 
is and  James  A.  W.  Lewis,  principal 
stockholders  of  vendor  corporation, 
agreed  not  to  engage  for  ten  years  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco in  any  form,  within  the  United 
States. 

This   plant    was   permanently    closed 
shortly  after  its  transfer.  • 
VIL 

CONTINENTAL   TOBACCO   COMPANY. 

In  1891  defendants,  through  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  com- 
menced to  acquire  plants  producing  plug 
tobacco,  and  thereafter  in  its  name  at 
many  points  to  manufacture,  sell  and 
distribute  such  articles  as  a  part  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  in- 
creasingly large  quantities,  actively  com- 
peting with  other  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful concerns  located  in  different 
States  and  likewise  engaged  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  Opposition 
hindered  profits,  and  in  May,  1893,  de- 
fendant, James  B.  Duke,  its  President, 
was  directed  to  confer  with  other  manu- 
facturers concerning  a  combination  of 
plug  tobacco  interests.  Union  at  that 
time  proved  impossible,  and  defendants 
'  instituted  against  their  opponents  a 
fierce,  unwarranted,  unfair  and  de- 
structive competition,  cutting  the  price 
of  manufactured  goods  far  below  cost. 
This  trade  warfare  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  1898  and  beyond,  to  the 
great  cost  of  itU  parties  concerned,  espe- 
cially defendants. 

Among  the  largest  and  strongest  sep- 
arate and  independent  domestic  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, selling  and  distributing  plug 
tobacco  as  above  shown,  in  competition 
with  defendants  in  1898  and  prior 
thereto  were  the  Liggett  &  Myers  To- 
bacco Company,  with  factory  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  P.  Lorillard  Company,  with 
factory  at  Jersey  City;  P.  J.  Sorg  Com- 
pany, with  factory  at  Middletown, 
Ohio;  John  Finzer  &  Bros.,  with  fac- 
tory at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Daniel  Scotten 
&  Co.,  with  factory  at  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
J.  Wright  Company  and  P.  H.  Mayo  & 


Bros.,  with  factories  at  Richmond,  Va., 
and  the  Brown  Tobacco  Company  and 
the  Drummond  Tobacco  Company,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (the  last  two  acquired 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
September  and  October,  1898).  These 
were  all  engaged  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  as  purchasers  of  leaf 
tobacco  and  as  manufacturers,  sellers 
/and  distributers  of  tobacco  products, 
and  actively  competed  with  each  other 
and  defendants.  In  order  more  effect- 
ively to  resist  defendants,  by  striking 
at  their  monopoly  in  the  cigarette  busi- 
ness, some  of  these  opponents  had  com- 
menced to  manufacture  and  others  were 
preparing  to  enter  upon  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes. 

Thereupon  defendants  and  others  de- 
termined unlawfully  to  combine  and 
confederate  the  hostile  interests,  destroy 
competition  among  them,  and  monopo- 
lize a  part  of  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  and  commerce,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses they  agreed  to  organize  a  cor- 
poration which  by  issuing  its  stock  in 
exchange  and  otherwise,  should  acquire 
the  competitors  or  establish  between 
them  working  arrangements.  Accord- 
ingly, in  December,  1898,  they  organized 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company  with  large 
powers  and  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $75,000,000  (increased  April  21,  1899, 
to  $100,000,000),  one-half  common,  one- 
half  preferred.    Its  charter  recited: 

The  objects  for  which  this  cor- 
poration is  formed  are  to  cure  leaf 
tobacco,  and  to  buy,  manufacture 
and  sell  tobacco  in  any  and  all  its 
forms,  and  to  erect  or  otherwise 
acquire  factories  and  buildings, 
establish,  maintain  and  operate 
factories,  warehouses,  agencies  and 
depots  for  the  storing,  prepara- 
tion, cure  and  manufacture  of  its 
tobacco,  and  for  its  sale  and  dis- 
tribution, and  to  transport  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  transported,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  to  do  any 
and  all  things  incidental  to  the  busi- 
ness of  trading  and  manufacturing 
aforesaid.  This  corporation  shall 
also  have  power  to  conduct  its  busi-' 
ncss  or  any  portion  of  it  in  all  other 
States  and  Territories,  colonies  and 
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dependencies  of   the  United  States 
of   America,   and   in   Great   Britain 
and  Canada,  and  all  other  foreign 
countries,  to  have  one  or  more  of- 
fices out  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  and   to   hold,   purchase,    lease, 
mortgage  and  convey  real  and  per- 
sonal property  out  of  the  State  of 
Xew    Jersey,    as    well   as    in    said 
State. 
By    amendment    April    20,     1901,    the 
corporation  was  given  the  further  pow- 
er: 

To  indorse  or  otherwise  guaran- 
tee    tlie    principal    or     interest,    or 
both,  of  and  on  any  bonds,  deben- 
tures or  promissory  notes  that  may 
be  made,  issued  or  uttered  by  any 
corporation  in  which  said  company 
has  a  substantial  interest  as  stock- 
holder, provided  that  authority  for 
such   indorsement   or   guarantee   be 
first   obtained    from    the   Board   of 
Directors  by  res6lution  having  the 
favorable  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  board. 
Among    the    incorporators    were    de- 
fendants James   B.   Duke  and  John   B. 
Cobb,  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the    American    Tobac'co    Company,    and 
others   representing  interests   to   be   ac- 
quired; and  these  with  others  similarly 
situated   composed   the    first    Board   of 
Directors.    James   B.   Duke  was   Presi- 
dent until  the  merger  with  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  in  1904,  herein- 
after described. 

Immediately  after  incorporation,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  agreements,  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  received 
conveyances  of  all  the  business,  plants, 
assets,  good-will  and  the  rights  to  use 
the  names  of  the  five  undermentioned 
concerns,  and  in  exchange  issued  stock 
and  paid  cash,  as  indicated  below : 
P.  J.  Sorg  Company: 

Preferred    stock . . .  .$4,350,000.00 

Common  stock   4,525,000.00 

Cash     224,.375.00 

John  Finzer  &  Bros. : 

Preferred    stock . . .  .$2,250,000.00 

Common  stock   3,050,000.00 

Cash     55,000.00 

Daniel  Scotten  &  Co. : 

Preferred    stock. .  ..$1,911,100.00 
Common  stock   3,012,500.00 


P.  H.  Mayo  &  Bros. : 

Preferred'  stock. .  ..$1,250,000.00 

Common  stock  1,925,000.00 

Cash    66,125.00 

J.  Wright  Company: 

Preferred    stock....   $495,000.00 

Common  stock 495,000.00 

Cash    4,116.67 

Likewise,  about  the  same  time,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  agreement,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  transfek*- 
red  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, at  greatly  inflated  valuations,  the 
assets,  brands,  real  estate,  good-will, 
etc.,  appertaining  to  its  plug  tobacco 
business,  including  the  National  Tobac- 
co Works,  the  James  G.  Butler  Tobac- 
co Company,  Drummond  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  Brown  Tobacco  Company,  in 
exchange  for  $30,274,200  of  conveyec's 
stock,  one-half  preferred,  one-half 
common,  $300,000  cash  and  an  addition- 
al sum  equal  to  losses  sustained  by  con- 
veyor in  its  plug  business  since  January 
1,  1898— $840,025. 

Likewise,  under  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangement, about  the  same  time,  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  acquired 
from  holders  all  the  $3,000,000  common 
stock  of  P.  Lorillard  Company  in  ex- 
change for  $6,000,000  of  its  stock,  and 
$1,581,300  of  the  $2,000,000  preferred  in 
exchange  for  notes  aggregating  a  sum 
cons'derably  larger.  The  remaining 
preferred  stock  is  held  by  many  indi- 
viduals. 

The  P.  Lorillard  Company  has  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  its  business  as  a  dis- 
tinct corporation,  and  manufactured 
products  are  labeled  with  its  name  and 
so  sold  and  distributed;  but  its  directors 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  now  holder  of  the 
acquired  stock;  and  as  the  result  of 
contracts,  agreements,  combinations  and 
conspiracies  between  the  stockholders, 
officers,  agents  and  directors  of  the  P. 
Lorillard  Company  and  defendant,  the 
affairs  of  all  have  long  been  conducted 
without  competition  and  in  combination. 
The  necessary  leaf  tobacco  for  the  P. 
Lorillard  Company  has  been  and  is  pur- 
chased through  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  the  output  of  the  former 
is  sold  and  distributed  as  a  part  of  in- 
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terstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
prices  fixed  by  the  latter. 

The  P.  Lorillard  Company  holds  and 
owns,  among  other  assets,  $1,124,700 
preferred  and  $3,459,400  common  stock 
of  the  American  Snuff  Company  and 
$13,000  stock  of  the  Amsterdam  Supply 
Company. 

About  the  time  of  the  transfers  above 
described  the  principal  stockholders,  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  the  P.  J.  Sorg 
Company  and  of  John  Finzer  &  Bros, 
agreed  wth  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years 
not  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of,  or 
trade  or  commerce  in  tobacco  or  its 
products;  the  partners  of  Daniel  Scot- 
ten  &  Co.  entered  into  a  like  agree- 
ment for  a  year;  a  similar  stipulation 
was  made  by  parties  interested  in  P.  H. 
Mayo  &  Bros,  and  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  P.  Lorillard  Company,  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  covenanted 
never  to  engage  in  the  plug  tobacco 
business  in  competition  with  the  con- 
veyec. 

Having  acquired  said  plants,  assets, 
businesses,  etc.,  together  with  other 
property,  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany entered  upon  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing tobacco  products  at  various 
points  in  different  States,  and  of  buy- 
ing, selling,  dealing  in  and  distributing 
leaf  tobacco  and  its  products  as  a  part 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
continued  to  carry  on  the  same  as  a 
separate  organization  until  the  merger 
of  1904.  By  reason  of  contracts,  agree- 
ments, combinations  and  conspiracies 
between  said  company,  its  stockholders, 
agents,  officers  and  directors,  and  the 
other  defendants,  all  their  affairs  were 
conducted  without  competition  among 
them  and  in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco  and  its 
products  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations  and  with  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  monopolizing  such 
trade  and  commerce.  Defendants  "al- 
ways controlled  the  Continental  To- 
bacco Company  by  stock  ownership. 

The  output  in  pounds  of  the  con- 
cerns named  for  1897  follows: 

Drummond  Tobacco  Company:  Plug, 
12,976,672. 


Brown  Tobacco  Company:  Plug,  2,- 
400,211;  smoking,  2,015. 

John  Finzer  &  Bros. :  Plug,  4,158,131 ; 
smoking,  3,065,473. 

Daniel  Scotten  &  Co. :  Plug,  6,617,382 ; 
smoking,  4,053,229 ;  fine  cut,  3,198,141; 
snuff,  16,036. 

P.  J.  Sorg  Company :  Plug,  7,704,545 ; 
smoking,  216,541;  wist,  167,677. 

P.  H.  Mayo  &  Bros. :  Plug,  1,730,149 ; 
smoking,  1|358,473. 

J.  Wright  Company:  Plug,  2,084,728; 
smoking,  84,081. 

P.  Lorillard  Company:  Plug,  8,621,- 
257;  smoking,  5,936,104;  fine- cut,  2,162,- 
636;  snuff,  1,767,312. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company 
(1898):  Plug,  23,477,594;  smoking. 
509,905. 

(to  be  continued.) 


liABOH  NOTHS. 

Something  new  in  labor  irjunctions 
was  issued  by  Judge  Loring  of  the  su- 
preme court  recently  in  Boston  when  he 
restrained  Teamsters'  Union  No.  25  from 
pa>iug  the  car  fare  out  of  the  city  of 
non-union  men  brought  there  to  break 
the  teamsters*  strike. 

Queensland  labor  members  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  Australian  federal 
government  to  the  influx  of  Chinamen; 
who  are  alleged  to  be  avoiding  the  im- 
migration restriction  laws  by  landing  at 
some  port  in  Australia  where  there  are 
no  government  restrictions. 

Summing  up  the  work  of  last  year. 
Secretary  Frank  Duffy,  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  reports  that 
in  sick  benefits  alone  there  was  paid  out 
the  sum  of  (107,000,  while  the  death  and 
disability  benefits,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  amounted  to  (218,202, 18. 

Denmark  is  the  country  with  the  rela- 
tively highest  proportion  of  trade  union- 
ists, no  less  than  49  per  cent  of  the  people 
actually  engaged  in  industry  being  or- 
ganized. In  Bngland  the  correspondirg 
figure  is  26  per  cent.,  in  Germany  24  per 
cent.,  in  Belgium  only  9.5  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
which  is  fast  becoming  universal  among 
the  trades  of  America,  atd  which  is  now 
enjoyed  by  all  of  them  who  had,  and 
knew  they  had  the  power  to  enforce  it, 
will  be  insisted  on  by  the  iron  workers 
in  San  Francisco,  6  00  in  number,  at  an 
early  date. 
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He  Has  Been  Discovereil 

Union  Men  Say  They  Will  Not  Use  The 
Following  Brands  of  Tobacco: 

ARROW  HEAD,  UNION 
STANDARD,  DAY  &  NIGHT, 
UNION  LEADER,  STAR, 
DUKE'S  MIXTURE,  HORSE- 
SHOE, BULL  DURHAM, 
LUCKY  STRIKE. 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 


x8 


THE  TOBACCO  WORKER. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
CIAL SECRETARY. 


I.  Each  page  moat  be  dated  for  the 
doaing  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

a.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  your  union  in  the  proper  place. 
J,  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sure 
that  you  have  your  carbsn  sheet  proper- 
ly placed  between  the  yellow  and  white 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be 
sure  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  written  on  the  yellow  sheet, 

5.  Enter  all  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member, 

6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
you  send  in  initial  ion  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  yon  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  you 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  due 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

II.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  saace  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  should  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. The  Intemati«4nal  Union  Is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  Financial  S:  cretary. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion members  stand  suspended  when  the 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  means 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  I3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule. 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applies- 
tkm  most  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

x6.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
appljring  for  them  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
thenouelves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  pasrments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  In  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,-  "Accepted   by 

Union  No. on of ,'*  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book. 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

ao.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doin^^  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 
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SieK  BENEFIT  REQUUTIONS. 


1.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  mnst 
have  been  a  member  of  the  International 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making 
application  for  benefit,  and  must  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  would  do  well  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  standing  at  the  time  ap- 
plication for  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  application  for  sick  benefit  is 
sent  in  to  headqmarters.  and  the  member 
is  not  in  good  standing,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

4.  The  Financial  Secretary  should, 
upon  receipt  of  report  of  the  illness  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  his  account, 
and  if  the  member  is  in  good  standing, 
send  member  claim  blank.  If  not  in 
good  standing  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
sick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  The 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CLAIM  NOTICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Xx>cal  Executive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  also 
fill  out  the  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician, 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretary 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Executive  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  them  in  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


12.  The  Sick  Committee  is  excused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  Local  Executive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claim  must  be  properly  filled  in  and 
signed,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  comple- 
tion. 

14.  Iff  in  the  jhdgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
formed. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  returned  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretary  in 
payment  of  benefits. 

16.  The  coupons  must  be  properly 
filled  out  and  rigned.  If  not  they  wiU 
be  returned  to  the  Financial  Secretary, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  collection  in 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
"short." 

17.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
"well,"  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
International  Office. 

18.  Local  Executive  Board  when  past- 
ing sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretary  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
approve  the  claim. 

19.  The  Financial  Secretary  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reports  do  not  accom- 
pany coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional office  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
"short." 


SO    YEARS' 

ENCE 


Trao£  Marks 

DESIQNft 

CopvfiiQKTa  Ac. 

Anyone  tending  a  sketch  and  deeortptlon  may 
qnloklf  ascertain  our  opinion  fk«e  whether  an 
InTentlon  la  probably  patentable  Commnnloa* 
Uons  atrtotly  oonfldentfal.  HANDBllOK  on  PatenU 
tent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  seenring  patents. 

Patents  taken  tbroncrh  Mann  ft  Co.  recelTe 
tpeckU  fioeies,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scieniiflc  JUnerkam 

A  handsomely  lllnstrated  weekly.  I4inrest  elr- 
onlatton  of  any  solentlflo  Jonmal.  Terms,  IS  a 
year :  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 
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Swalloiyed 
i  Bag  and  Jimm^ 

S  The  TRUST  has  just  bought 
Q  outthe"DAY&Night"the"RED  § 
5  DEVIL"  the  "B.  DUWEL  &  6 
S  BROS.",  and  the  "SEA  LION"  § 
Q  Tobacco  Co.'s.  9 

O        The  result  is  that  the  following  Q 
0   Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now 
g  on  the  UNFAIR  List. 

§  DAY  &  NIGHT 

$  RED  DEVIL 

8  RED  HORSE  B 

§  SEA  LION 

S  BAG  PIPE 

§  HONEST  9 

§  RED  MAN  § 

§  HOT  BALL  S 

g                       BUCKSHOE  S 
o     o 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET  ON  THE  SQUARE  G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK  CUP  DAY'S  WORK 
NORTH  STAR  iSiC    HARPOON  i^SST' 


UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 


Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

liMorporalMl  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


■l"l"I"M"l"t"l"I"M"l"l"I"M"I"I"I">"l''t"r'l'l"I"l"M"I"l"I"I'I  M"M  M-l-H-M-l-M-I-4-  .^Tt 

Sii//  7)og  Twist 

WATCH  IT 

I  fen^n'r^  PLIO  TWIST  'yT7  \ 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  iJNIOn  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Lai)or. 


Made  in  CiDcinnati  and  la  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  working  day. 


THE 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


THE  TOBACCO  WORKER. 


PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 

by  them   as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 

*    Tobacco.    Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 

bearing  Blue  Label,    j^    j^    j^    j^    j^ 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   white  Surley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 

Capital-Bu'iey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

W^illie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  the  Best  Thing  in  Hs  Class. 

ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

ReidsTiUe,  N.  C. 


V^H^\ 
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TR»Y  OUR  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
iCIGARETTESi 

NONE  BETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

87-89  E,  Houston  St,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


M 
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ten  INAMV  T«IU*T  o«  CO»»««ill 


%m©s^^t 


rvi^f*)  J'  ^t*   Jl^iliMI     C^ 


^ate  of  Miohlgflgi  ) 
(fount  7  of  Wayno  .  ) 


^.^^isik^^Wi&c^   August  1, 


1907. 


9% 


Walter  R,  Hamper »  beiag  first  duly  •«om^  makee  oath  and  says: 

That  ha  le  Seoretary-Treaaurer  and  General  Manager  6f  the 
Globe  Tobaooo  Comx>any)and  that  he  owne  a  majority  of  the  oapital  etook 
of  the  eaid  Globe  Tobaooo  Company,  of  Detroit.  Miohigan,  a  Oorporatioa 
organisisd  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Miohigan. 

That  neither  he,  nor  any  other  of  floor,  or  etookholder  of  the 
said  Company,  is  in  any'way  oonneoted  with  the  Amerioan  Tpbaooo  Company^ 
ooononly  known  as  the  "Tobaooo  Trust  *• 

That  the  said  Globe  Tobaooo  Comx>any  was  organised  ae  a  looal 
independent  enterprise  in  the  year  of  1880. and  are  suooessors  to  ths 
W^lker^  HoGraw  Co  .^  established  in  the  year  1871,  and  the  said  Globe 
Tobaooo  Company  is  still  operated  as  an  independent  union  faotory, 
enqploying  at  all  tltooe  Union  Labor  exolusively/ 

That  the  said  Globe  Tobaooo  Company  were  the  first  union 
tol^aooo  faotory  in  the  world  to  reoognise  organised  labor  by  adopting 
the  Tobaooo  Workers*  Bnion  label. 

'  And  further,  that  no  stook  6f  said  Company  is  bwnM,  held  or 
oontrdlled  by  the  said  Amerioan  Tobaooo  Company,,  or  by  any  of  its 
officers  or  agents* 


rsifnsd>  :^/2Za>vi^. 


before  n«  and  eubeoribad  in  my  preetno*  thie  flvst 


(Signed 

County  Clerk ^^ayne  Crfunty,  Michigan 


•M"H"M-M'M'M-H-H"H"i"HiH"Hi  n  m  M  H  I'H  1 1  mm  1 1 1  iiiii 


TeL.  5499  S|Mrins 


Prudential  Tobacco  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

UNION  MAD£ 
LITTLE  CIGARS . . 
AND  CIGARETTES 


A.  SCHRIER         lorAM 
I.  W.  SCHENKER.  I  "**^ 

133-137  Mulberry  St*. 


NEW  YORK    :: 


'I-'l"l-l"H"l"I"l"l"M"l"t"r'»"M"l't''t1H  |..H..l..l..l..t.|..I..M..|.,M,.i..H..M,.i.,i..i..i..r.i..l..H..l. 


TheJ.F.Zatim  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUrACTURSRS 

'^BLUE  HEN" 
^^HIGH  CARD" 
"REX"  and  "Z" 


letrOiloiStuipSkMi. 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  auff 
and  vmjL  give  yott  WBAt 

YOU  WANT. 

UnlOBlliQ  ahoold  infloenoe  thoedcakm 
Ift  the  interest  of  Union  Sbotworktrt. 

VUiiyo9h^  dealers  (mdUtk4m9€X€mm$. 
Nockargearroyalfyjbrihe  UidmSkm^ 
Send  for  Hsi  offadories. 

•ubflciibe  for  tba  UaloaBootwiAl 

fieenUperyctr. 

BOOT  AND! 

N*.  484  ALBANY  BUILOMO.     •      BOSTON.  HAM. 


STR.ONGHOLD 


STRONG  'I  HOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


-"— '^^  • 


"Don't  Swallow  Ok  Batt" 


"Wlnen  a  Dealer  or  A.gent 
Tells  You  Tliat 


BACCO 


l8  UnionTnade   wltlnotjit  tine  Blue  Isabel. 

rtrikac  h  NONE  STRICTLY  UNION  -ttm  a. 


BLUE 


LABEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  lutematioiial 

Uiiioii. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Recognizes  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


As  the  Only  Proof  of  Tobacco  being    STRICTLY  UNION  MAIML 

All  Unions  have  resolved  to  demand  the  Blue  Label  on  all  Tobacoo 
they  buy.    Plenty  in  the  Market.     Your  dealer  can  get  it. 

DON'T  BE  rOOLEDI  LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABELI 

AU  Fair  and  Union*niade  Tobacco  Bean  the  Union  Label.    I^BUY  KO  OTHKR. 


PUeUSHEB  MONTHI.Y* 


the 


Tobacco 


Ulorkcr 


Vol  n 


October  1907, 


No.  so. 


©fflcial  Ulaaa^ritie  of  Ibr 
Cobocco  iPorKcr^  -iiueinattoiiol  llnion. 


Loumviui^.  KY.« 


JOBSON  PRINTING  ft  MFG.  CO. 


masniEcr,«Lftii.iLR. 


UHMSVIUE,  KY. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 
Union  Factory  Established  X877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smoking. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  &o. 


auMtUBS  Flos. 

OlMWliis  Plus* 

Pride  of  HdmioiKi. 

Larus  Natural  Leaf. 

Uniform.       Fmlti  awl  Ptowcn. 

■deaf  New  England. 

MiOcMaid. 

RiftitGood.  Qneea  of  Vbiinia. 

lldHwwd  Best  Navy. 

BaseBal. 

Sensible  Sliced.         BIc. 

iMmry,  Mr  Play  and 

INNMe  Track  Cut  and  Dry  Smokinf . 


a  CENTS 


€6e 

UNION  LABEL 

induced  a.  triok,! 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

ON  Mttt  mm  otber  Braitfi 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samplea 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  <'  EDEN  **  Cube  Cut.    Jnst  out.    It  will  suit  yon. 


1 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  FlVe,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  \n  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Gsid  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Manufacturerst       Detroitt  Mich.tU.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacbo  Factory  to  adopt   the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  LabeL 


%i^^itMW^^wtf><%w<iiiiW^^iW^tiiiW^^rf<g«<»i#^>^ihi>hFfcP>#iii>^li>tfwm^^^ 


Basiz.  Dobkhobfb&«  President 
FBTS&  DoBKBOBPBR,  Vioe-Prealdent. 


Edw.  J.  CoooBSBALL^  TxtmmutT, 
C  W.  I>bPauw,  Secretary. 


Monarcti  Tobacco  Wori(s 


liOUISVILiJB,  KY, 


Independent,  Union  Factory, 


Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 


i  Twist  T 
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THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


k 


CHEW 


Blue  Moon 

TOBACCO 


UNION  MADE 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


Manafactiired  in  Ondnnati 


Zbc 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

o 
BY  THOMAS  HOOD. 


With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat.  In  unwomanly  rsgs, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread- 
Stitch  !  stitch  !  stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt ; 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 

She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  1  '* 

•'  Work !  work  I  work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ; 
And  work  1  work !  work  I 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof. 
It's  oh !  to  be  a  slave. 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save. 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 

*  •  Work !  work  I  work  1 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 
Work !  work  I  work ! 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream.; 

••Oh,  men  with  sisters  dear  I 

Oh.  men,  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives ! 
Stitch  !  stitch  I  stitch  I 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt- 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

••  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death— 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own- 
It  neems  so  like  my  own 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep  ; 
Oh,  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  d£ar, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap. 


"  Work !  work !  work  ! 

My  labor  never  flags. 
And  what  are  its  wages?— a  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  raRS ; 
That  shattered  roof,  and  this  naked  floor ; 

A  table,  a  broken  chair ; 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there. 

•'  Work !  work  !  work ! 

Prom  weary  chime  to  chime- 
Work  !  work !  work ! 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sxk  and  the  brain  benumbed, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

"  Work !  work !  work ! 

In  the  dull  December  light ; 
And  work  1  work  I  work ! 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright ; 
While  underneath  the  leaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs. 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

*  *  Oh,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet. 
With  the  sky  above  my  head , 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  cost  a  meal  1 

**  Oh,  but  for  one  short  hour— 

A  respite,  however  brief  1 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 

But  Only  time  for  grief  I 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stopr  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread.*' 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch  !  stitch  I  stitch  I 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt ; 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
(Would  that  its  tones  could  reach  the  rich), 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 


Five  thousand  push-cart  peddlers, 
members  of  the  United  States  Peddlers* 
Association,  are  to  enter  into  a  co-opper- 
ative  house  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New 
York  City.  The  building  will  cost 
^2,000,000,  and  will  occupy  an  entire  city 
block,  6ooxaoD. 
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Continued  frDra  September  number. 


Government's  Bill  Against  American  Tobacco  Company. 


COMPLETENESS  OF  DOCUMENT  FILED  IN   UNITED  STATES  CIR- 
CUIT COURT  AT  NEW  YORK   MATTER   OF   WIDE 
SPREAD  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Investigations  of  the  Government's  Special  Attorneys  Has  Been  Condncted  Along 
the  Most  Radical  Lines— Case  of  Prosecution  Strengthened  at  Every  Possible 
Point  and  Few  Loopholes  Have  Been  Left  Defendants— Growth  of  the  Tobacco 
Industry — Quantities  of  Various  Types  of  Domestic  Leaf  Purchased  by  Defendant 
Company— Government's  Bill  of  Equity  in  Detail. 


VIII. 

About  the  times  indicated  defend- 
ants, with  the  purposes  above  specified, 
through  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
and  otherwise,  acquired  all  the  business 
of  manufacturing,  buying  selling  and 
dealing  in  Leaf  Tobacco  and  products 
thereof  of  the  concerns  hereinafter  enu- 
merated, all  of  which,  were  then  and 
long  before  engaged  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  therein  in  competition 
with  defendants.  From  the  owners, 
stockholders,  directors,  managers  and 
officers  of  all  of  the  same  they  demanded 
and  received  agreements  not  to  engage 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
Tobacco  or  its  manufactured  products  in 
competition  with  them,  and  also  grants 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  their  names 
in  connection  with  snch  business. 

In  January,  1899,  Catlin  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  consideration, 
1550,706.50;  conveyance  to  The  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company.  This  company 
manufactured  and  sold  principally  smok- 
ing and  fine-cut  tobacco.  The  factory  is 
now  operated  as  a  branch  of  The  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company. 

In  February,  1899,  Wright  Brothers 
Tobacco  Company,  St.  Charles,  Mo.;  con- 
sideration, I [33,00 1. 10  cash;  conveyance 
to  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  This 
company  manufactured  and  sold  in  1898, 
1,600,000  pounds  of  plug.  The  plant 
was  permanently  closed  shortly  after  its 
acquisition. 

In  March,  1899,  W.  R.  Irby  Cigar  and 
Tobacco  Company,  Limited,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  consideration,  $625,000  cash  ; 
conveyance  to  The  American  Tobacco 


Company.  This  company  manufactured 
and  sold  in  1898  867,000  pounds  of  smok- 
ing tobocco,  4, 190,000  cigars,  96,900,000 
cigarettes  and  33,488  pounds  of  snuff. 
The  plant  is  now  operated  as  a  branch  of 
The  American  Tobacco  Company. 

In  March,  1899,  Banner  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Detroit  Michigan ;  consideration 
150,000  cash  ;  conveyance  to  The  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company.  This  company 
manufactured  and  sold  smoking  and 
fine-cut.  The  pUnt  was  permanently 
closed  shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  March,  1899  the  Bowers  Snuff  and 
Tobacco  Company,  Limited,-  Change- 
water,  N.  J. ;  consideration  |2oo,ooo  pre- 
ferred stock  of  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  and  |2oo,ooo  common ;  con- 
veyance to  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. This  partnership  manufactured 
and  sold  in  1898,  530,000  pounds  of  snuff. 
The  plant  was  permanently  closed  shortly 
after  its  acquisition. 

In  March,  1899.  M.  S.  Pacholder  Com- 
pany, of  Baltimore,  Md  ;  consideration, 
|io8;95o  64;  conveyance  to  the  American 
Tobacco  Company.  This  company  man- 
ufactured and  sold  in  the  year  1898  atx>ut 
40,000,000  little  cigars.  The  plant  waa 
permanently  closed  shortly  after  its  ac- 
quisition. 

In  April,  1899,  Liggett  &  Myers  To- 
bacco Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  con- 
veyance to  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany; consideration,  |i 2,500,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  117,500,000  common. 
This  company  manufactured  and  sold  in 
1898,  24  000,000  pounds  of  plug,  was  the 
most  powerful  competitor  of  defendants, 
and  they  had  long  sought  to  acquire  it. 
Its  capital  stock  was  |i,  100,000^  and  the 
price  paid  therefor  was  extraordinary. 
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After  its  acquisition  the  plant  was  opera- 
ted by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, and  is  now  operated  as  a  branch  of 
The  American  Tobacco  Company. 

In  June,  1899,  Gradle  &  Strotz,  of 
Chicago,  111.;  conveyance  to  The  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company ;  consideration, 
1186,161.51  cash.  This  company  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  1898  about  410,000 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco.  The  plant 
since  its  acquisition  has  been  operated 
as  a  branch  of  The  American  Tobacco 
Company. 

In  June,  1899,  P.  W.  Feigner  &  Son 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  convey- 
ance to  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany; consideration,  $433,744.86  cash. 
This  plant  since  its  acquisition  has  been 
operated  as  a  branch  of  The  American 
Tobacco  Company,  manufacturing  smok- 
ing and  fine-cut. 

In  July,  1899,  Union  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City ;  conveyance  to 
The  American  Tobacco  Company  ;  con- 
sideration, $13,500,000  common  stock. 
This  company  owned,  among  other 
things,  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Black- 
well's  Durham  Tobacco  Company  (here- 
after described),  which,  in  1898,  sold 
over  3, 100,000  pounds  of  smoking  tobac- 
co.   The  company  was  at  once  dissolved. 

In  July,  1899,  Aug.  Beck  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  111.;  conveyance  to  The  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company;  consideration, 
1323,396.34  in  cash.  The  plant  of  this 
company,  which  manufactured  and  sold 
smoking  tobacco,  was  permanently  closed 
shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  September,  1899,  Buchanan  &  Lyall, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ;  conveyance  to  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company ;  considera- 
tion, $3,400,00  cash.  In  1898  Buchanan 
&  Lyall  manufactured  and  sold  over 
4,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  This  plant 
was  permanentfy  closed  shortly  after  its 
acquisition. 

In  September'  1900,  Ri6e  &  Vanghan, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.;  conveyance  to  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company ;  considera- 
tion, $80,385.46.  The  plant,  which  man- 
ufactured plug,  was  permanently  closed 
shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  January,  1901,  Rosenblum  &  Leh- 
man, of  New  York  City  ;  conveyance  to 
The  American  Tobacco  Company  ;  con- 
sideration, $82,586  53.  The  factory,  which 


manufactured  little  cigars,  was  perma- 
nently closed  shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  February ,  1 901,  Wellman-Dwire  To- 
bacco  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo  ;  con- 
veyance to  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany; consideration,  $583,036.81.  The 
plant,  which  manufactured  plug,  was 
permanently  closed  shortly  after  its 
acquisition. 

In  April,  1901,  C.  V.  Winfree  Tobacco 
Company,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.;  convey- 
ance to  The  American  Tobacco  Company ; 
consideration,  $14,300  90,  The  plant, 
which  manufactured  smoking  tobacco 
and  cigarettes,  was  permanently  closed 
shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  June,  1901,  S.  W.  Venable  Tobacco 
Company,  of  Petersburg,  Va. ;  convey- 
ance to  Continental  Tobacco  Company  ; 
consideration,  $117,019.48.  The  plant, 
which  manufactured  plug,  was  perna- 
nently  closed  shortly  after  its  acquisiticn. 

In  October,  1901,  Addison  Tinsley 
Tobacco  Company,  of  Louisiana,  Mo.; 
conveyance  to  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany; consideration,  $110,466.50.  The 
plant,  which  manufactured  and  sold 
about  1,500,000  pounds  of  plug  in  1900, 
was  permanently  closed  shortly  after  its 
acquisition. 

In  November,  1901,  D.  H.  McAlpin  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City;  conqeyance  to 
The  American  Tobacco  Company;  con- 
sideration, $1,443,379.08.  The  plant, 
which  manufactured  and  sold  about 
1,500,000  pounds  of  smoking  and  fine- 
cut  in  1900,  was  permanently  closed 
shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  December,  1901,  M.  C.  Wetmore 
Tobacco  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
conveyance  to  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany; consideration,  $378,430.07.  The 
plant,  which  manufactured  and  sold 
plug,  was  closed  permanently  shortly 
after  its  acquisition. 

In  December,  1901,  the  Wilson  & 
McCallay  Tobacco  Company,  of  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  conveyance  to  Continental 
Tobacco  Company;  consideration,  $361,- 
900.  The  plant,  which  manufactured 
and  sold  plug,  was  closed  permanently 
shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  May,  1903,  R.  F.  Mortis  &  Son 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Durham, 
N.  C. ;  conveyance  to  The  American  To- 
bacco Company,  consideration,  f35  oco. 
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The  factory,  which  manafactured  smok- 
in  <  tobacco,  was  closed  pennantly  shortly 
after  its  acquisition. 

In  May,  1903,  T.  C.  Williams  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va.;  conveyance  to  The 
American  Tobacco  Company;  considera- 
tion, 1375,000.  The  plant,  which  had 
manufactured  and  sold  plug  and  smok- 
ing, was  permanently  closed  shortly  after 
its  acquisition. 

In  September,  1903,  Butler  &  Bosher 
Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  convey- 
ance to  Continental  Tobacco  Company; 
consideration,  1208,055.13.  The  plant, 
which  had  manufactiured  and  sold  plug, 
was  closed  permanently  shortly  after  its 
acquisition. 

In  October,  1903,  Harry  Weissinger 
Tobacco  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.; 
conveyance  to  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany; consideration,  $1,179,150.  The 
plant,  which  in  1901  manufactured  and 
sold  4,300,000  pounds  of  plug  and  127,- 
000  p  >unds  of  smoking,  was  closed  per- 
manently shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  November,  1903,  Manufacturers' 
Tobacco  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.; 
conveyance  to  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany; consideration,  $69,843.09  The 
plant,  which  manufactured  and  sold 
plug,  was  closed  permanently  shortly 
after  its  acquisition. 

In  January,  1904,  Meriwether  ^nff 
and  Tobacco  Company,  of  Clarksville, 
Tenn.;  conveyance  to  Continental  To- 
bacco Company ;  consideration,  15,063.16. 

In  October,  1904,  Bland  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, of  Petersburg,  Va  ;  conveyance  to 
The  American  Tobacco  Company;  con- 
sideration, 186,425.  The  plant  which 
manufactured  and  sold  smoking  and 
plug,  was  closed  permanently  shortly 
after  its  acquisition. 

In  January,  1905,  B.  Leidersdorf  & 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  conveyance  to 
The  American  Tobacco  Company;  con- 
sideration, |6oo,ooo.  The  plant,  which 
in  1902  manufactured  and  sold  3,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  was  closed  perma- 
nently shortly  after  its  acquisition. 

In  June,  1905,  Weyman  &  Brother,  of 
Chicago,  111.;  conveyance  to  The  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  of  its  smoking 
tobacco  business;  consideration  $424,500. 
After  the  purchase  The  American  To- 
bacco Company  discontinued  the  manu- 


facture of  tobacco  at  the  plant  of  the 
company. 

In  January,  1907,  Leopold  Miller  & 
Sons,  of  New  York  City;  conveyance  to 
The  American  Tobacco  Company;  con- 
sideration, $249,193  60.  The  plant,  which 
in  1906  manufactured  and  sold  725,000 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  25.000,000 
little  cigars  and  7,500,000  cigars,  was 
closed  permanently  shortly  after  its  ac- 
quisition. 

IX. 

In  February,  1899,  and  thereafter  de- 
fendants, in  pursuance  of  their  general 
purpose,  through  The  American  Tobacco 
Company,  for  $250,000  cash,  acquired  the 
entire  capital  stock  (40,000)  of  the  Mon- 
opol  Tobacco  Works,  a  New  York  cor- 
poration, for  many  years  theretofore 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
and  smoking  tobacco  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
buying  in  difiFerent  States,  selling  and 
ahipping  to  other  States  and  abroad, 
tobacco  and  its  products  in  competition 
with  them.  The  separate  organization 
of  the  acquired  company  has  been  pre- 
served, and  for  a  long  time  it  continued 
to  manufacture  a  high  grade  tobacco  and 
cigarettes;  but  its  board  of  directors  has 
at  all  times  been  selected  by  defendants 
and  its  business  conducted  in  agreement 
and  combination  with  them  and  without 
competition.  The  business  is  now  con- 
fined, by  agreement,  to  that  of  a  selling 
agency,  for  defendants,  of  high-grade 
tobacco  products,  imported  and  domestic, 
and  it  is  being  used  as  an  instrument  to 
carry  into  effect  their  general  purposes 
to  destroy  competition  in  interstate  and 
■foreign  commerce  and  acquire  a  monop- 
oly. 

In  March,  1899,  defendants,  through 
The  American  Tobacco  Company,  ob- 
tained control  of  the  business  of  Luhr- 
mann  &  Wilbern,  a  partnership,  manu- 
facturers of  ** scrap"  tobacco,  paying 
therefor  $918,000.  They  had  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  manufacturing  scrap  tobacco,  and 
also  in  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce,  buying  leaf  tobacco  in  differ- 
ent States,  shipping  the  same  to  others 
and  selling,  shipping  and  distributing 
throughout  the  different  States  its 
products  in  active  competition  with  de- 
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f endants.  Their  ontput  for  the  year  1 899 
was  4,500,000  pouada. 

To  eliminate  this  competition  defend- 
ants agreed  with  the  partners  that  the 
Luhrmann  &  Wilbem  Tobacco  Company 
should  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  with  $900,000  capital,  to 
take  over  the  business  and  assets  of  the 
firm,  issuing  therefor  its  entire  capital 
stock,  and  that  thereafter  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  should  acquire  $800,- 
000  at  par.  This  agreement  was  immedi- 
ately carried  into  effect,  the  transfers 
being  made  and  stock  issued  (and  is  now 
being  held)  in  harmony  therewith,  and 
the  partners  agreed  for  twenty  years  not 
to  engage  in  the  tobacco  business.  At 
all  times  since  its  organization  Luhr- 
mann &  Wilbern  Tobacco  Company  has 
carried  on  the  business  formerly  con- 
ducted by  the  partnership  and  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  under  its  own  cor- 
porate name,  its  separate  organization 
being  preserved ;  but  the  directors  have 
been  chosen  by  defendants  and  all  its 
affairs  have  been  conducted  under  an 
agreement  not  to  compete  either  in  pur- 
chasing leaf  tobacco  or  selling  and  dis- 
tributing its  products,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  them  and  without  competition, 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
restraining  interstate  and  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  and  acquiring  a  monopoly 
thereof.  This  company  for  a  long  time 
concealed  and  denied  its  association  with 
defendants,  and  has  been  used  by  them 
as  an  instrument  to  cripple  other  manu- 
facturers of  scrap  tobacco  with  a  view  of 
driving  them  out  of  business  and  destroy- 
ing competition  therein.  Accordingly 
it  has  sold  certain  brands  at  less  than 
coat.ol  production  ;  and  to  aid  it  large 
sums  of  mdney  have  been  loaned  by 
The  American  Tobacco  Company. 

The  output  of  the  Luhrmann  &  Wil- 
bern Tobacco  Company  factory  (moved 
to  Middletown,  Ohio),  for  the  year  1906 
was  10,032,786  pounds  of  scrap. 

In  July,  1899,  defendants,  through  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company,  acquired 
control  of  the  business  of  C.  C.  Mengel, 
Jr.,  Bro.  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  Ken- 
tucky corporation  long  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  boxes, 
especially  those  for  packing  tobacco, 
and  in  selling,  shipping  and  distributing 


them  in  interstate  commerce.  Accotd- 
ing  to  agreement,  a  new  corporation,  the 
Mengel  Box  Company,  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  which 
all  business  and  assets  of  the  Kentucky 
corporation  were  conveyed ;  and  the 
Continental  Company  also  conveyed  the 
box  business  of  the  Liggett  &  Meyers 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Louis. 
In  exchange  the  conveyors  accepted 
stock.  The  capital  stock  is  now  I2.000,- 
ooo^l 1, 500,000  owned  by  The  American 
Tobacco  Company,  which  nominates  the 
board  of  directors  and  really  controls  all 
the  affairs.  This  company  has  acquired 
the  capital  stock  (|r5o,ooc')  of  the  Col- 
umbia Box  Company,  and  of  the  Tyler 
Box  Company  (|25,ooo),  both  at  5t. 
Louis;  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure, sale,  shipment  and  distribution  as 
part  of  interstate  commerce  of  boxes  <  n 
an  extensive  scale,  and  has  contracts 
with  defendants  to  furnish  such  as  they 
need  at  plants  in  different  States. 

In  July,  1899,  defendants,  through 
The  American  Tobacco  Company,  ac- 
quired control  of  the  business  of  Ruca- 
bado  y  Portela,  a  partnership  long 
engaged  at  San  Juan,  Porta  Rica,  in 
manufacturing  tobacco  and  cigarettes 
and  in  dealing  in  leaf  tobacco  and  its 
products  as  part  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  active  competition 
with  them.  In  1898  this  firm  had,  among 
other  things,  manufactured,  sold  and  dis- 
tributed 80,000,000  cigarettes.  By  agree- 
ment between  defendants  and  the  part- 
ners The  Porto  Rican-American  Tobacco 
Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  partnership 
business  was  conveyed  thereto  in  ex- 
change for  stock,  each  of  the  partners 
agreeing  for  tweiily4lve  yeftrs  not  to  en- 
gage in  the  tobacco  business. 

The  present  outstanding  capital  stock 
ol  the  corporation  which  conducts  the 
former  business  of  the  partnership  is 
|i,799.6<^>  of  which  deifendant.  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  holds  $585,- 
300,  and  the  American  Cigar  Company  a 
like  amount,  the  balance  being  held  by 
individuals.  It  does  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
exports  large  <}uantities  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  American  Cigar  Company. 
(Continued  On  pa^e  13.) 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


IS  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it; 

€5itoriaI. 

The  Trust  is  making  a  supreme  effort 
to  bring  **  Sea  Lion  •*  scrap  to  the  front 
again.  It  is  out  in  a  3-02.  package  and 
selling  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 

The  sale  of  brands  of  Union  Labeled 
scrap  have  made  such  a  hole  in  the 
Trust*s  business  that  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
make  a  scatteration  of  patronage,  and 
try  to  get  back  some  of  their  lost  trade. 
Patronage  of  the  goods  bearing  the  Union 
Label  has  been  concentrating  to  the  fair 
goods  in  Cincinnati  much  too  largely  to 
suit  the  Trust,  and  they  evidently  think 
that  by  giving  their  goods  away  for  a 
while  that  they  can  change  the  course  of 
events.  The  consumer  will  find  that  the 
Scrap  Tobacco  bearing  the  Union  Label 
is  the  best  for  them  to  chew.  Look  for 
the  Blue  Label  on  the  package  you  buy, 


and  do  not  be  pursuaded  by  the  dealer 
into  the  mistake  of  spending  your  money 
for  an  article  which  does  not  bear  the 
Union  Label. 


The  session  of  the  British  Trader  Union 
Congress,  held  last  month,  was  the  most 
successful  one  held  in  its  history.  The 
attendance  was  over  five  hundred. 
Among  these  were  about  forty  members- 
of  Parliament,  some  of  them  belonging 
to  one  political  party  and  some  to  sn- 
other,  but  none  of  them  subordinating 
their  Trade  Unionism  for  political  party 
issues.  Pour  new  National  Trade  Unions- 
were  represented  for  the  fir&t  time  thi» 
year. 

Among  the  important  measures  adopt- 
ed was  a  scheme  for  old  age  pensions. 

A  proposition  to  commit  the  Congref » 
to  compulsory  arbitration  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  of  it  being  contiary  to- 
best  interests  of  the  working  class,  it 
being  held  that  the  right  to  strike  in 
time  of  need  couid  not  be  dispensed 
with. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  Trades 
Unions  are  weaving  together  a  strong 
party  in  Parliament  which  will  be  pow- 
erful enough  to  force  recognition  of 
Labor*s  interests. 


To  The  Tobacco  Worker: 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
No.  2  on  the  part  taken  by  our  Union  in 
the  parade  on  Labor  Day.  The  parade 
was  headed  by  a  platoon  of  Police,  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Fire  Depart-^ 
ment,  and  immediately  behind  the  Fire 
Department  came  six  long  divisions  of 
the  various  crafts  organized  in  Wheeling. 
The  first  division,  of  course,  nere  the 
Delegates  and  members  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly* 
Next  came  the  Painters,  with  nearly  400 
men,  all  dressed  in  white.  The  Tobacco 
Workers  came  next  with  a  large  number 
of  their  members  in  line,  the  men  all 
being  arranged  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  largest  men  in  front  a  great  gradirg 
gradtially  back  to  the  shortest  in  stature. 
No.  2  had  a  large  band  in  front,  all 
members  of  the  A.  F.  of  M.  No.  2  made 
a  fine  showing  and  the  female  membera 
of  the  Union  who  were  not  in  the  march^ 
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played  the  part  of  the  viewers  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  justly  proud 
of  the  masculine  side  of  their  Local 
Union.  All  the  men  were  dressed  for 
the  occasion,  each  one  had  a  red,  white 
and  blue  sash  over  the  left  shoulder, 
upon  which  was  hung  their  emblem;  and 
each  member  had  in  addition  to  this  a 
beautiful  badge  with  a  label  set  in  a 
medallion.  They  also  had  a  beautiful 
large  American  Flag  and  a  banner  with 
the  label  painted  on  it.  Bach  member 
in  the  parade  carried  a  label  umbrella, 
which  was  made  of  blue  and  white 
stripep  ribs  and  the  Blue  Label  painted 
on  each  one.  No.  2  feels  justly  proud  of 
the  showing  they  made  in  the  parade 
this  year.  It  is  one  that  will  be  long 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  Union. 
No.  2  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition 
and  its  influence  is  strongly  felt  in  labor 
circles  in  Wheeling.  After  the  line  of 
march  was  accomplished,  a  general  rush 
was  made  for  the  Pair  Grounds  on  the 
Island,  where  a  good  time  was  laid  out 
for  all.  The  picnic  was,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  a  financial  and  a  social  success, 
ever3rthing  having  been  carried  off  in 
accordance  with  the  programme. 
Fraternally, 

Harry  R  Jackson. 


CONVENTION    CALL! 
Labor  Omnia  Vincit. 


A.MERICAN     FEDBRATION    OF     L-^BOR  ] 

Headquarters,  423-425  G  Street  \ 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  J 

September  18,  1907. 
To  All  Affilialed  Unions,  Creeling  : 

You  are  hereby  advised  that,  in  pur- 
suance to  the  Constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  I^abor,  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  will  be  held  at 
Norfolk,  Virginis,  beginning  ten  o'clock 
Monday  morning,  November  11,  1907, 
and  will  continue  in  session  from  day  to 
day  until  the  business  of  the  Convention 
has  been  completed.  The  first  day's 
(Monday)  session  will  be  held  at  the 
Auditorium  Building  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Jamestown  Exposition.  All  sessions 
thereafter  will  be  held  at  the  Armory 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Norfolk  proper. 


reprbsbntation. 

Representation  in  the  Convention  will 
be  on  the  following  basis :  From  National 
or  International  Unions,  for  less  than 
4,000  members,  one  delegate;  4.000  or 
more,  two  delegates  ;  8,000  or  more,  three 
delegates;  t6,ooo  or  more,  four  delegates; 
32,000  or  more,  five  delegates;  64,000  or 
more,  six  delegates;  128,000  or  more, 
seveu  delegates,  and  so  on;  and  from 
Central  Bodies  and  State  Federations, 
and  from  local  trade  unions  not  having  a 
National  or  International  Union,  and 
from  Federal  Labor  Unions,  one  dele- 
gate. 

Organizations  to  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation, must  have  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate of  affiliation  (charter)  at  least  one 
month  prior  to  the  Convention;  and  no 
person  will  be  recognized  ss  a  delegate 
who  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  organization  he  is  elected  to  rep- 
resent. 

Only  bona  fide  wage  workers,  who  are 
not  members  of,  or  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  other  trade  unions,  are  eligible  as 
delegates  from  Federal  Labor  Unions. 

Delegates  must  be  selected  at  least  two 
weeks  previous  to  the  Convention,  and 
their  names  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  im- 
mediately after  their  election. 

Delegates  are  not  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  Convention  unless  the  tax  of  their 
organizations  has  been  paid  in  full  to 
September  30,  1907. 

The  importance  of  our  organizations 
and  our  movement,  the  duty  of  the  hour 
and  for  the  future,  demand  that  every 
organization  entitled  to  representation 
shall  send  its  full  quota  of  delegates  to 
the  Norfolk  Convention,  November  11, 
1907. 

Do  not  allow  favoritism  to  influence 
you  in  selecting  your  delegates.  Be  fully 
represented. 

Be  ably  represented  by  your  best,  most 
faithful,  and  experienced  members. 

CREDENTIALS. 
Credentials  in  duplicate  are  forwarded 
to  all  affiliated  unions.  The  original 
credenliaU  must  be  given  to  the  delegate - 
elect  and  the  duplicate  forwarded  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  office, 
423-425  G  Street  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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The  Committee  on  Credentials  will 
meet  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Federation  of  I^abor  six  days  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  Convention,  and  will 
report  immediately  upon  the  opening 
thereof  at  Norfolk;  hence  secretaries 
will  obeenre  the  necessity  of  mailing  the 
duplicate  credentials  of  their  respective 
del^ates  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  Washington,  D.  C. 

6RI9VANCBS. 

Under  the  law  no  grievance  can  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Convention  that  has  been 
decided  by  a  previous  Convention,  except 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Exec- 
utive Council,  nor  will  any  grievance  be 
considered  where  the  parties  thereto  have 
not  previously  held  conference  and  at- 
tempted to  adjust  the  same  themselves. 

RAII^ROAD  RATSS. 

Application  was  made  to  the  railroads 
to  grant  delegates  and  friends  attending 
the  Norfolk  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  a  reduced  fare.  The 
railroad  companies  replied  that  the  rates 
conceded  visitors  to  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  can  not  be 
further  reduced.  Hence  delegates  and 
their  friends  attending  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Convention  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  exposition  excursion 
rates  when  making  their  purchases  from 
their  local  ticket  agents. 

HOTBI*  RATES— (rooms    0NI*Y.  ) 

Capacity. 

Fairfax— $1.50  per  day,  2  in  room 300 

Lynnhaven— $r.5o  per  day 250 

Princess— $1.50  per  day 50 

Atlantic— $[.50  per  day 200 

Neddo— $1.50  per  day 200 

Meyer— $1.00  per  day 150 

Henry  Seelingers— |i.oo  per  day 20 

Colonial— $1.00  per  day 150 

Terminal  Hotel  and  Cafe  Co.— 75  cts  per  day,   50 

New  Gladstone— |i.o«  per  day 250 

Savoy— $1.50  per  day 100 

I^enox— $2.00  per  day ;  $3.00  per  week  per  per- 
son, 2  in  room 4»o 

Rate  for  rooms  with  private  families, 
I4.00  per  day  for  each  person,  for  room 
and  breakfast.  Delegates  wishing  to 
make  arrangements  for  themselves  and 
families  may  do  so  by  corresponding  with 
W.  JI.  Scott,  71  City  Hall  Avenue,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Headquarters  of  the  Executive  Council 
will  be  at  the  Fairfax  Hotel. 


Delegates  should  notify  chairman  of 
the  Arrangements  Committee,  H.  S. 
Scott,  71  City  Hall  avenue,  Norfolk,  Va., 
stating  time  of  their  contemplated  arrival 
at  Norfolk,  and  over  which  road  they 
will  travel. 

If  there  be  any  further  information  re- 
garding the  Convention,  or  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  convenience  of  delegates, 
it  will  be  communicated  in  a  later  circu- 
lar, or  through  the  American  Fbdbra- 

TIONIST. 

SAMX  GOMPBRS, 
Attest:  Prtsident 

FRANK  MORRISON, 

Secretary, 
Jambs  Duncan,  First  Vice- President ^ 
John  Mitchell,  Second  Vice-President, 
James  0*Connell,  Third  Vice-PresH, 
Max  Morris,  Fourth  Vice-President, 
D.  A.  Hayes,  Fifth  Vice-President, 
Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Sixth  Vice-PresU, 
Wm.  D.  Hubbr,  Seventh  Vice  President, 
Jos.  F.  Valentine,  Eighth  Vice-PresH, 
John  B.  Lennon,  Treasurer, 

Executive  Councit  A,  F,  of  L, 


BEWARE  OF  DECEPTION. 


The  righteous  wrath  of  Organized  La- 
bor and  friends  has  made  itself  felt.  The 
••  UNFAIR  *'  W.  W.  Kimball  Company, 
manufacturers  of  pianos  and  organs, 
Chicago,  111.,  have  been  compelled,  in 
order  to  promote  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duct, to  resort  to  deception,  the  stei^cil. 

Ever  since  1899  when  the  Kimball 
Company  locked  out  their  employees, 
because,  they,  as  members  of  the  Piano, 
Organ  and  Musical  Instrument  Workers' 
International  Union  of  America,  request- 
ed a  nine-hour  day,  fair  wages,  fair  fac- 
tory conditions,  the  abolition  of  contract 
and  child  labor,  has  the  Piano  Workers' 
organization  besought  the  assistance  of 
organized  labor  in  its  battle,  remarkable 
for  its  persistency  and  determination, 
against  the  unfair  attitude  of  the  above 
named  company. 

At  present  writing  the  firm  seems  to  be 
in  a  bad  way,  having  found  it  necessary 
to  take  recourse  to  the  stencil  in  order  to 
overcome  the  odium  attached  to  their 
product. 

Organized  labor  generally  has  refrained 
from  purchasing   Kimball    pianos    and 
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organs,  solely  on  account  of  the  firms 
opposition  to  eytTything  smacking  of 
unionism. 

The  company  is  now  stencilling  a  ma- 
jority of  their  product  with  names  other 
than  their  own.  In  this  way  it  is  ex- 
pected to  counteract  labors  effort. 

All  of  the  below  named  Pianos  and 
Organs  are  made  by  the  Kimball  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  111.: 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co  ,  Chicago,  111. 

HiNNB,  Chicago,  111. 

Strauss.  Chicago,  111. 

Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 

HoLLBNBBRG,  Chicago,  111. 

Arion,  New  York. 

DCNBAR  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Hallbt  &  Davib,  Boston,  Mass. 

If  organized  labor  will  but  contiue  to 
do  its  duty,  refrain  from  purchasing  any 
of  the  above  instruments,  until  organ- 
ized labor*s  rights  are  recognized,  the  de- 
ception so  skillfully  calculated  will  fail 
of  its  purport. 

We  feel  justified  in  prophesying, 
though  no  prophet,  that  labor's  efforts, 
if  persistently  applied,  will  cause  the 
Kimball  Company  to  shortly  see  the 
error  of  their  way. 

It  behooves  every  Trade  Unionist,  male 
or  female,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Piano  Workers  in  their  gallant  contest 
for  UNION  conditions 

Let  organized  labor  and  friends 
BSCHEW  the  Kimball  product  until 
jitsticeisdone. 


THE  UNION  LABEL. 


Should  Women  in  the  Home  be  Inter- 
ested in  Trades  Unions  and  the 
Union  Labels? 


WOMAN,  whether  employed  in  the 
mill  or  the  factory,  or  in  the  home 
looking  after  the  needs  of  the  family, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  world's 
work  and  should  be  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  it.  If  she  works  at  an  organized 
trade,  and  does  not  become  a  part  of  the 
organization,  she  is  not  only  standing 
directly  in  her  own  light  but  is  doing  a 
great  injustice  to  her  fellow  workers. 

The  woman  in  her  home  ( possibly  the 
home    of   a    Union    man)   who   spends 


money  earned  under  Union  regulations 
for  goods  that  have  not  been  made  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  may  not  be 
directly  affecting  herself  or  her  husband, 
but  she  is  prolonging  the  struggle  of  the 
workers  for  better  conditions.  (Look 
for  the  Union  Isabel !) 

Bvery  time  we  make  a  purchase  we 
become  an  employer,  and  work  for  or 
against  our  own  best  interests.  It  is  in- 
consistent for  the  wives  of  Union  men  to 
be  the  employers  of  non-organized  labor. 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  this  matter  women 
have  been  rather  indifferent,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  through  organiza- 
tion the  natural  bread  winner  of  the 
family  has  been  able  to  command  better 
wages,  shorter  hours  and  improved  con- 
ditions. Better  wages  mean  more  home 
comforts.  Shorter  hours  for  the  bread 
winner  mean  not  only  better  health  for 
all,  but  shorter  hours  for  the  house- 
keeper. It  was  this  apparent  indifference 
on  the  part  of  women,  as  individuals, 
which  showed  the  need  of  the  formation 
of  the  Woman's  International  Union 
Label  League— an  organization  which  is 
filling  a  long  felt  want.  Although  the 
underlying  principles  of  our  organization 
are  unselfish,  we  fully  realize  that  every- 
thing we  do  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  natural  bread  winner  of  the  family 
is  indirectly  in  the  best  interest  of  every 
member  of  his  household. 

The  objects  of  the  Woman's  Interna- 
tional Union  Label  League  are :  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners ;  to 
discountenance  the  sweat-shop  system  of 
production  by  encouraging  the  sale  of 
Union-made  goods ;  to  gain  a  universal 
8-hour  day  ;  to  abolish  Child  Labor ;  to 
secure  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  regard- 
less of  sex  ;  to  aid  the  Sunday  and  early 
closing  movement ;  to  urge  industrial 
and  political  equality  for  women. 

The  Union  Label  is  by  far  the  most 
affective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Trades 
Unionists  to-day.  If  Union  men  and 
their  families  would  buy  only  such  goods 
as  show  the  label,  the  result  would  be  far 
more  helpful  to  the  cause  than  any  strike 
could  ever  hope  to  be.  According  to 
statistics,  child  labor  has  increased  33  >^ 
per  cent  within  the  past  ten  years.  This 
fact  alone  should  inspire  women  to  a  de- 
termined effort  to  do  their  part  to  prevent 
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the  employment  of  children.  They  can 
do  this  by  persistently  demanding  the 
Union  Label.  It  will  not  be  found  on 
any  article  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  a 
child. 

To  organized  labor  I  believe  I  can 
safely  say  :  There  is  nothing  you  can  do 
that  will  bring  about  better  results  than 
to  devote  time  and  effort  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  hocals  of  the  Woman's  Inter- 
national Union  Label  League.  Women 
must  be  taught  the  value  of  the  Union 
Label,  and  that  it  is  women  who  are  the 
purchasing  power.  A  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  women  in  the  interest  of  the 
Union  Label  would  prove  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  the  organization  of  both 
men  and  women. 

I  am  ever  ready  and  anxious,  upon  re- 
quest, to  send  information  pertaining  to 
this  organization.    Address : 

ANNIE  FITZGERALD. 
/«/.  Pres,  W.  U,  L,  /.., 

286  S.  Homan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


LABOR  TEMPLES  AND  LABOR 
LEADERS. 


By  The  Rev.  Charles  Stewix 


There  is  nothing  that  develops  a  man 
quite  so  well  as  placing  upon  him  some 
kind  of  responsibility  which  compels 
him  to  make  good.  Many  workingmcn 
know  how  true  this  is  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  a  home,  especially 
when  they  had  just  about  enough 
money  to  pay  down  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain— the  remainder  to  be  paid  off  in 
monthly  installments.  Somehow,  that 
kind  of  a  proposition  puts  a  man  on  his 
mettle.  He  is  ready  to  deny  himself 
many  a  thing  which  he  formerly  thought 
was  a  necessity.  There  was  a  real  satis- 
faction in  feeling  that  he  lived  in  a 
home  which  was  actually  his  own.  It 
gave  him  a  prid£  which  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  him  who  rents.  It  gave  him 
a  dignity  which  seemed  to  place  him 
away  above  the  average  man  who  had 
no  such  responsibility.  Somehow,  the 
neighbors  thought  more  of  him,  and 
duly  respected  his  standing  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  property  owner.  It  brought 
its  hardships  and  its  burdens,  but  these 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  com- 


pensations which  came  as  the  result  of 
the  struggle  for  the  making  of  a  real 
home. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  individual,  it  also 
applies  to  an  organization.  The  society 
that  owns  its  own  building  soon  has  an 
influence  in  town  which  few  other 
things  can  bring  to  it.  How  true  this 
is  of  the  fraternal  orders,  as  well  as 
business  houses.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  the  labor 
movement  is  the  fact  that  in  dozens  of 
towns  in  this  country  central  labor  un- 
ions are  making  a  struggle  to  secure 
"labor  temples"  which  shall  be  a  credit 
to  the  union  workingmen  of  their  cities. 

There  is  need  for  such  buildings  in 
every  community.  One  of  the  great 
disadvantages  in  many  cities  is  the  lack 
of  unity  and  co-operation  among  work- 
ing people.  Their  meeting  halls  are 
.scattered  all  over  town  and  many  of 
them  put  up  with  miserably  close  and 
<lirty  quarters,  largely  because  they 
cannot  find  better  places  which  are  as 
convenient  in  other  directions.  Work- 
ingmen need  social  centers,  such  as  this 
would  give  them.  They  should  have 
central  bureaus,  which  shall  be  in 
charge  of  the  most  competent  and  best- 
informed  official  upon  whom  they  can 
lay  their  hands — a  man  who  has  large 
ideas  about  the  labor  question  and  its 
present-day  needs.  He  should  be  a  la- 
bor statesman,  and  he  should  be  so  pro- 
tected and  safeguarded  from  petty  jeal- 
ousies that  he  can  look  every  man  in 
the  eye  and  tell  him  whatever  he  thinks 
should  be  said  upon  that  occasion.  If 
he  isn't  big  enough  to  keep  from  be- 
coming a  tyrant  or  a  Czar,  he  isn't  the 
man  for  the  job.  Labor  would  profit 
immensely  if  it  had  such  a  man  in  ev- 
ery city,  who  would  be  honored  for  his 
work's  sake.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  job, 
but  it  can  he  made  so  valuable  a  one 
that  even  the  kickers  will  bo  made  to 
SCO  its  effectiveness. 

-'\  labor  temple  in  every  city,  worthy 
of  its  workingmen,  and  a  strong  man 
to  guide  their  destinies — that's  what  I'd 
like  to  see. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  stay  in  the 
church  baby  carriage  when  he  might 
be  pushing  its  bread  wagon. 
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(Continued  from  page?) 
Its  affairs  are  conducted  in  its  own  name, 
but  its  directors  are  chosen  by  defend- 
ants, and  by  agreement  no  competition 
exists  among  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
instruments  used  to  restrain  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  and  secure  a 
monopoly. 

In  August,  1899,  defendants,  through 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  ac- 
quired control  of  the  business  formerly 
carried  on  by  the  Louisville  Spirit-Cured 
Tobacco  Company,  a  Kentucky  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  curing  and  treating  tobacco 
and  utilizing  tobacco  stems  for  manu- 
facturing fertilizers,  shipping  and  dis- 
tributing the  same  throughout  the  United 
SUtes. 

By  agreement  a  new  corporation,  called 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company, 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  a  capital  of  |i, 000,000, 
$450,000  of  which  was  issued  to  the  Ken- 
tucky company,  and  $550,000  to  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  (now  held 
by  defendants)  in  consideration  of  the 
latter*8  agreement  to  supply  tobacco 
stems.  The  company  is  engaged  in  car- 
rying on  the  business  acquired  in  com- 
bination and  agreement  with  defendants, 
and  is  an  instnunent  through  which  they 
restrain  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
destroy  competition  and  seek  to  secure 
monopoly. 

In  September,  1899,  defendants, 
through  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, acquired  the  business  of  the 
Golden  Belt  Manufacturtng  Company, 
a  New  Jersey  corporation,  manufactur- 
ing in  iNorth  Carolina  cotton  bags  and 
sacks  for  tobacco  products,  buying  the 
material  thereof  and  selling  the  com- 
pleted product  as  a  part  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  This  corporation  was 
formed  in  pursuance  of  agreement  be- 
tween defendants  and  original  owners  of 
the  business,  who  conveyed  it  thereto  in 
exchange  for  stock.  Its  capital  stock  is 
$700,000,  and  $650,000  is  held  by  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  which  se- 
lects the  directors.  Between  this  com- 
pany and  defendants,  by  agreement,  no 
competition  exists,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
instruments  through  which  they  seek  to 
restrain  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 


and  to  monopolize  the  same.  It  has  a 
contract  to  supply  them  with  containers 
for  manufactured  tobacco,  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  monopolize  and  has  monopolized 
trade  and  commerce  in  such  articles. 

In  December,  1899,  the  defendants, 
through  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, acquired  control  of  the  business 
of  John  Con  ley  &  Son,  long  engaged  at 
New  York  City  in  manufacturing  tin 
foil,  an  essential  article  for  packing 
tobacco  products,  in  buying  the  neces- 
sary raw  material  therefor  and  selling 
the  same  as  a  part  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  By  agreement  between 
defendant  and  the  partners.  The  Conley 
Foil  Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  was 
organized  and  the  bu^iness  and  assets  of 
the  firm  conveyed  thereto  in  exchange 
for  stock.  Its  capital  was  thereafter  in- 
creased to  $375,000,  of  which  defendant. 
The  American  Tobacco  Company,  owns 
$225,000. 

In  order  to  destroy  competition  the 
Conley  Foil  Company  purchased  all  the 
capital  stock  of  its  competitor,  the  John- 
ston Tin  Foil  and  Metal  Company,  of  St, 
Louis,  likewise  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing tin  foil,  now  being  operated  under  its 
control  and  in  agreement  with  it  and 
without  competition,  and  by  this  and 
other  means  defendants,  through  this 
company,  have  acquired  a  monoply  of 
interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  tin  foil. 
These  two  companies  have  contracts  with 
defendants  to  supply  all  tin  foil  used  by 
them  in  the  different  States  at  remuner- 
ative prices,  and  the  excess  of  their 
manufacture  above  the  amount  necessary 
therefor,  also  by  agreement  with  defend- 
ants, is  sold  at  prices  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction, for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
down  their  single  remaining  competitor, 
and  strengthening  the  monopoly  of  trade 
and  commerce  therein  and  in  tobacco 
products. 

In  1899  defendants,  through  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company,  acquired 
control  of  the  business  for  a  long  time 
theretofore  carried  on  by  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  a  North 
Carolina  corporation,  with  factory  at 
Winston-Salem,  a  large  purchaser  of  leaf 
tobacco  and  manufacturer  of  products 
therefrom,  and  engaged  in  interstate  and 
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foreign  trade  and  commerce  therein  in 
competition  with  them.  In  1898  it  man- 
ufactured, sold  and  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad  6,000,- 
000  pounds  of  plug  tobacco. 

By  agreement  between  defendants  and 
stockholders  and  officers  of  the  North 
Carolina  corporation  a  new  company  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  same  name  and  capital  of 
15,000,000  (subsequently  increased  to 
17,525,000),  and  to  it  the  business  and 
assets  of  the  old  concern  were  trans- 
ferred in  exchange  for  stock ,  a  majority 
of  which  was  immediately  acquired  by 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  has 
for  a  long  time  held  I5 ,000,000  of  the 
stock,  and  has  elected  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  Jersey 
corporation,  which  has  been  and  is  now 
doing  an  extensive  business  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  buying  leaf  to- 
bacco in  different  States  and  selling  and 
distributing  products  of  the  same  in 
many  States  and  abroad.  Its  separate 
organization  has  been  preserved  and 
affairs  are  conducted  in  its  own  name, 
but  in  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
spiracy and  under  an  agreement  not  to 
compete  with  defendants  as  purchasers 
of  leaf  tobacco  or  in  the  sale  of  man- 
ufactured products,  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  effect  of  destroying  the  compe- 
tition which  should  exist  between  them, 
restraining  and  monopolizing  a  part  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

During  the  year  1906  this  company 
manufactured,  sold  and  shipped  as  a 
part  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
20,000,000  pounds  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  mostly  plug,  and  purchased 
through  their  agents  in  different  States 
27,000,000  pounds  of  leaf. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
by  agreement  with  and  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  defendants  to  destroy  all  com- 
petition, restrain  trade,  and  to  create  a 
monopoly,  purchased  the  business  and 
assets  of  the  following  concerns,  engaged 
n  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  as 
purchasers  of  tobacco  and  in  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  and  distributing  its 
products  in  competition  with  them,  all 
of  whose  owners,  directors  and  managers 
agreed  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  to- 
bacco business. 


April  30,  1900,  T.  L.  Vaughn  &  Co., 
partnership  of  Winston,  N.  C;  con- 
sideration 190,506.  The  vendors  manu- 
factured large  amounts  of  plug  tobacco. 
This  plant  was  immediately  closed. 

December  17,  1900,  Brown  Brothers 
Company,  a  North  Cfiux>lina  corporation, 
Winston,  N.  C;  consideration  $67,615. 
This  corporation  was  a  large  manufact- 
urer of  plug  tobacco.  This  plant  was 
immediately  closed. 

December,  1900,  P.  H.  Hanes  &  Com- 
pany and  B.  F.  Hanes  &  Company, 
Winston,  N.  C,  partnerships;  considera- 
tion 1671,950.  These  partnerships  were 
large  manufacturers  of  plug  tobacco. 
The  plants  were  immediately  closed. 

December,  1905,  Rucker  &  Witten 
Tobacco  Company,  Martinsville,  Va.; 
consideration,  $512,898.  This  corpora- 
tion was  a  large  manufacturer  of  plug 
tobacco.    The  plant  was  at  once  closed. 

December  1906,  D.  H.  Spencer  &  Co., 
Martinsville,  Va.;  consideration,  $314,- 
255.  This  corporation  was  a  large  man- 
ufacturer of  plug  tobacco.  Its  factory 
was  immediately  closed. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
has  acquired  and  now  holds  a  majority 
of  the  ^00,000  capital  stock  in  the  Liip- 
fert-Scales  Company,  of  Winston,  N.  C, 
a  corporation  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  plug  tobacco  and  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf 
tobacco  and  its  products.  Its  separate 
organization  is  preserved  and  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  under  its  corporate  name, 
but  all  in  combination  and  agreement 
with  defendants  to  refrain  from  com- 
peting with  them  as  purchasers  of  leaf 
and  in  selling  manufactured  products 
with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  destroying 
competition,  restraining  interstate  com- 
merce and  attempting  to  monopolize  the 
same. 

The  output  of  plug  tobacco  by  Liip- 
fert-Scales  Company  in  1906  exceeded 
2,000,000  pounds.  This  company  by 
agreement  with  defendants  for  a  long 
time  concealed  its  connection  with  them 
and  advertised  itself  as  wholly  independ- 
ent, not  connected  with  any  trust  or 
combination,  etc. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
also  holds  $98,300  stock  of  the  MacAnd- 
rews  &  Forbes  Company  and  l9,6oo  of 
the  Amsterdam  Supply  Company. 
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In  March,  1899,  defendants,  through 
The  American  Tobacco  Company,  ac- 
quired control  of  the  business  of  the 
Blackweirs  Durham  Tobacco  Company, 
a  North  Carolina  corporation,  with  a 
plant  at  Durham,  N.  C,  long  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce in  leaf  tobacco  and  in  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  distributing  tobacco 
products  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad  in  competition  with  them. 
In  that  month  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  purchased  the  stock  of  the 
Union  Tobacco  Company,  which  owned 
all  stock  of  the  Blackweirs  Durham 
Tobacco  Company.  Thereafter  defend- 
ants organized  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
called  the  Blackweirs  Durham  Tobacco 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  |i, 000, 000, 
and  this  secured  the  business  of  the 
North  Carolina  Company,  then  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  New  Jersey  Corporation,  all  stock 
of  which  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany has  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000, 
has  been  and  is  doing  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
buying  leaf  tobacco  in  different  States 
and  selling  and  distributing  its  products 
in  many  States  and  abroad.  Its  separate 
organization  has  been  preserved,  and  its 
affairs  are  conducted  in  its  own  name, 
but  in  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
spiracy with  defendants,  and  under  an 
agreement  not  to  compete  with  them  as 
purchasers  of  leaf  tobacco  or  in  the  sale 
of  manufactured  tobacco  products,  all 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  competition  which  should 
exist  between  them,  restraining  and 
ibonopolizing  a  part  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

During  1906  this  company  manufac- 
tured, sold  and  shipped  to  points 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  part 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
9,920,000  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco, 
and  purchased,  through  its  agents  in  dif- 
ferent States,  16,511,000  pounds  of  leaf. 
'  The  Black  well 's  Durham  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, canning  out  the  policy  of  defend- 
ants to  destroy  competition,  restrain 
trade  and  create  a  monopoly,  purchased 
from  the  holders  in  the  year  1902  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  a  Tennessee  corporation  suc- 
cessfully engaged  at  Bristol  Tenn.,  in 


interstate  commerce  in  leaf  and  manu- 
factured tobacco,  buying  leaf  in  different 
States  and  selling  and  shipping  the 
products  manufactured  theretrom  to  dif- 
ferent States  and  abroad  1  he  plant  was 
closed  and  the  company  liquidated. 

In  1^3,  by  agreement  with  defendants 
and  with  the  same  purpose  to  destroy  all 
competition  and  acquire  a  monopoly,  the 
Blackweirs  Durham  Tobacco  Company 
purchased  from  the  holders  and  now 
holds  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock 
(1262,500)  of  the  F.  R.  Penn  Tobacco 
Company,  a  North  Carolina  corporation, 
with  plant  at  Reidsville,  N.  C. ,  long  sue* 
cessfnlly  engaged  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  leaf  tobacco  and  in 
manufacturing,  selling  and  distributing 
tobacco  products,  particularly  smoking, 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad 
in  competition  with  defendants. 

The  F.  R.  Penn  Tobacco  Company  has 
continued  its  interstate  commerce  busi- 
ness in  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco. 
Its  seperate  or/^anization  has  been  pre- 
served and  its  affairs  are  conducted  in  its 
own  name,  but  in  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy  with  defendants  and  un- 
der agreement  not  to  compete  with  them 
as  purchasers  of  leaf  or  in  the  sale  of 
manufactured  products,  all  for  the  pur- 
pose and  with  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  competition  which  should  exist  be- 
tween them,  and  monopolizing  a  part  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The 
Black  well's  Durham  Tobacco  Company 
and  defendants  elect  the  directors. 

In  1906  the  F.  R.  Penn  Tobacco  Com- 
pany manufactured,  sold  and  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  2,000,000 
poun&  of  tobacco.  For  a  long  time  this 
company  concealed  and  denied  its  con- 
nection with  the  defendants,  and  it  has 
and  does  now  advertise  itself  as  wholly 
independent  and  without  association  with 
any  trust  or  combination. 

In  1903  the  Blackweirs  Durham  To- 
bacco Company  acquired  from  the 
holders,  and  now  holds,  all  the  stock  of 
the  Wei  Is- Whitehead  Tobacco  Company, 
a  North  Carolina  corporation,  with  plant 
at  Wilson,  N.  C,  long  successfully  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  competition  with  defendants,  in  leaf 
and  manufactured  tobacco,  buying  leaf 
tobacco  in  different  States,  and  selling, 
shipping  and  distributing  products  man- 
ufactured therefrom,  especially  cigar- 
ettes, throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries.  Its  separate  organ- 
ization is  preserved  and  the  business 
carried  on  under  its  corporate  name,  but 
all  in  combination  and  agreement  with 
defendants  to  refrain  from  competing 
with  it  as  purchasers  of  leaf  and  in  sell- 
ing manufactured  products  with  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  destroying  competition 
and  restraining  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  attempting  to  monopolize 
the  same. 
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The  output  of  cigarettes  by  the  Wells- 
Whitehead  Tobacco  Company  in  1906 
was  90,600,000.  This  company  has  habit- 
ually concealed  and  denied  its  association 
with  defendants  and  has  persistently  ad- 
vertised, and  is  now  advertising,  itself  as 
an  independent  manufacturer  not  con> 
nected  with  them.  All  this  is  in  pursu- 
ance of  defendant's  policy,  by  disguising 
ownership,  to  use  controlled  companies 
to  break  down  opposition  and  secure  for 
themselves  the  benefit  of  public  senti- 
ment against  combinations,  and  illus- 
trates the  general  allegations  on  that 
subject  hereinbefore  set  out.  Under 
agreement  with  defendants  it  has  been, 
and  is  now,  selling  certain  brands  manu- 
factured by  it  at  less  than  cost  of  pro- 
duction with  the  purpose  of  driving  out 
of  business  manufacturers  and  dealers 
honestly  independent  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  compete. 

[TO  BB  CONTINUED.] 


MODERN  GIANTS. 


Men  and  Women  who  were  more  than 
Eight  Feet  in  Heighth. 

M  woman,  towers  to  the  height  of 
ARIE  FASSNAUER,  a  Tyrolcsc 
eight  feet.  But  Marie,  in  spite  of  her 
many  inches,  is  not  the  most  exalted 
lady  who  ever  Ived.  Just  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  says  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  world  gazed  with  craned 
head  and  open  mouth  at  a  still  taller 
giantess,  who  looked  down  on  her  ad- 
mirers from  a  height  of  eight  feet  two 
inches,  and  who  was  said  to  be  "still 
growing." 

"Marian,"  as  this  remarkable  maiden 
was  called,  had  been  born  only  sixteen 
years  earlier  in  a  village  near  the  Thur- 
ingian  mountains,  and  the  "Amazon 
Princess''  was  for  some  months  the 
greatest  attraction  in  the  spectacle  of 
"Babil  and  Bijou"  at  the  .Mhambra  The- 
ater— a  cliaracter  in  which  she  wore  a 
wonderful  suit  of  armor  and  was 
crowned  with  a  towering  headdress,  the 
topmost  plume  of  which  was  a  good  ten 
feet  from  the  stage. 

Xor  was  Marian  distinguished  only 
by  her  great  height,  for  she  had  a 
l)cauti fully  proportioned  figure,  a  dis- 
tinctively pretty  face  and  a  most  amia- 
ble disposition.  This  magnificent  crea- 
ture had  a  very  brief  tenure  of  life,  for 
she  died  at  Berlin  less  than  two  years 
later  and  before  she  had  seen  her  eight- 
eenth birthday. 

In     1869    and     1870    Miss    Anna     H. 


Swan,  the  Nova  Scotia  giantess,  caused 
considerable  sensation.  Miss  Swan 
seemed  destined  from  the  cradle  to  be 
.a  woman  of  abnormal  dimensions,  for, 
though  her  father,  a  Scottish  immi- 
grant, was  barely  five  feet  six  inches 
high,  and.  her  mother  was  half  a  foot 
shorter  still,  Miss  Anna  reached  six 
feet  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  at  fifteen 
was  the  tallest  person  in  Nova  Scotia. 
For  a  time  she  was  the  chief  attraction 
of  Barnum's  great  show,  and  during 
this  period  twice  narrowly  escaped 
death  from  fire.  She  had,  too,  some 
histrionic  ability,  as  was  proved  when 
she  appeared  as  Lildy  Macbeth  in  New 
York,  and  before  going  to  England  she 
made  a  triumphal  tour  of  the  United 
States. 

In  her  prime  Miss  Swan  was  but  a 
few  inches  short  of  eight  feet,  and  she 
found  an  appropriate  husband  in  Capt. 
Martin  Bates,  the  Kentucky  giant,  who 
was  actually  two  inciies  taller  than  her- 
self. 

Chang,  the  Chinese  giant,  wlio  ended 
his  days  at  Bournemouth  not  many 
years  ago,  was  a  man  of  enormous  size, 
standing  over  eight  feet  in  his  socks, 
but  he  used  to  declare  that  he  had  a 
sister  at  home  in  China  who  could  easi- 
ly look  over  his  head.  This  remarka- 
ble lady  was  eight  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  had  a  hand  with  a  span  of 
two  feet. 

Robert  Hales,  the  Norfolk  giant,  who 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  England 
about  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  remarkable  family,  which 
included  some  women  of  extraordinary 
stature.  His  father,  a  farmer,  was  six  * 
feet  six  inches  high,  and,  although  his 
mother  was  but  a  paltry  six  feet,  it  is 
said  that  she  had  an  ancestor  in  the 
Sixteenth  century  who  stood  four 
inches  over  eight  feet. 

Of  the  children  of  this  couple  the 
four  sons  averaged  six  feet  five  inches, 
and  five  daughters  but  one  and  one-half 
inches  less.  Robert,  the  tallest  member 
of  the  family,  was  a  little  over  seven 
and  one-half  feet  high,  and  measured 
sixty- four  inches  and  sixty-two  inches 
around  the  waist  and  chest  respective!}', 
while  the  tallest  of  the  sisters,  who  died 
at  twenty,  was  seven  feet  two  inches  in 
height  and  of  proportionate  build. 
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He  Hos  Been  Discovered 

Union  Men  Say  They  Will  Not  Use  The 
following  Brands  of  Tobacco: 

ARROW  HEAD,  UNION 
STANDARD,  DAY  &  NIGHT, 
UNION  LEADER,  STAR, 
DUKE'S  MIXTURE,  HORSE- 
SHOE, BULL  DURHAM, 
LUCKY  STRIKE. 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
CIAL SECRETARY. 


I.  Each  page  most  be  dated  /or  tke 
eloaing  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

3.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  your  anion  in  the  proper  place. 

3*  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sore 
that  yon  ha^e  yonr  carban  sheet  pfoper- 
ly  placed  between  the  yellow  and  white 
•heet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be 
•we  that  yon  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
tfant  written  on  the  yellow  sheet. 

5.  Enter  all  payments  in  their  proper 
colnmn,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member. 

6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
you  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
an  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  oat. 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  yon  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur,  and  cause  yon 
troable. 

8.  The  does  of  new  members  he^fiia 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiatioa  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  caa- 
eelled  with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  doe 
•tamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

II.  Instruct  the  members  of  yoor 
anion  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  should  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. The  International  Union  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  Financial  Secretary. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion membera  stand  suspended  when  the 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  means 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  I3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule. 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive  upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secfetary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
appljring  for  them  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
earda,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  Application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
fnlL 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
aooepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
eoapon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
qoartera.  He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,  '*  Accepted   by 

Union  No. on of ,»»  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book, 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

ao.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  willknow  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 
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SICK  BENEFIT  RESULATIONS. 

1.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  International 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making 
application  for  benefit,  and  most  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  would  do  well  to  see  that 
thej  are  in  good  standing  at  the  time  ap- 
plication for  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  application  for  sick  benefit  is 
sent  in  to  headquarters,  and  the  member 
is  not  in  good  standing,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

4.  The  Financial  Secretary  should, 
upon  receipt  of  report  of  the  illness  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  his  account, 
and  if  the  member  is  in  good  standing, 
send  member  claim  blank.  If  not  in 
good  standing  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
sick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  The 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  bj  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CLAIM  NOTICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Bzecutive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  also 
fill  out  the  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician, 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  wlU 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretary 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Bxecutiye  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to-be  used  by  them  m  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


12.  The  Sick  Committee  is  excused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  Local  Bxecutive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claim  must  be  properly  filled  in  and 
signed,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  comple- 
tion. 

14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bxecu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
formed. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  returned  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretary  in 
payment  of  benefits. 

16.  The  coupons  must  be  properly 
filled  out  and  signed.  If  not  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  Financial  Secretary, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  collection  in 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
••Aort." 

17.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
"well,"  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
International  Office. 

18.  Local  Bxecutive  Board  When  pass- 
ing sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretary  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
Approve  the  claim. 

19.  The  Financial  Secretary  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reports  do  not  accom- 
pany coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Office  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
••short." 
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i  Swallowed  | 

i  Bag  and  Baggage     | 

o  : o 

§  The  TRUST  has  just  bought  § 

g  outthe**DAY&Night"the"RED    ' 

O  DEVIL"    the    "B.    DUWEL  & 

§  BROS.",  and  the  "SEA  LION"  § 

9  Tobacco  Co.'s.                                    ® 

O  The  result  is  that  the  following  O 

0  Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now  0 

§  on  the  UNFAIR  List.                        § 

§  DAY  &  NIGHT  § 

8  RED  DEVIL  § 

8  RED  HORSE  ^ 

8  SEA  LION 

o  BAG  PIPE 

o  HONEST 

o  RED  MAN 

§  HOT  BALL 

8  BUCKSHQE 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET  ON  THE  SQUARE  G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK  CUP  DAY'S  WORK 
NORTH  STAR  fZSS'    HARPOON  ^S&T' 

UNION   AND   INDCPENDENT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorporated  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
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Bull  T>og  Twist 


WATCH  IT 


tfe!uT':^?mmsjyT:^ 
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ORIGINAL 


NOW  ON  SALE 


wmmm. 


ummmmm 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 


For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Lalwr. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  worldac  day. 


THB 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 
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PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label,    j^    j^    j^    j^    j^ 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR   CHEWING   BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.  white  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 
Capital-Bu'^iey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  the  Best  Thing  in  its  Class. 


ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

Reidsyille,  N.  C. 
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TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
^CIGARETTES^ 

NONE  BETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 


GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


g^  iiamriHtuwt£DaaiB,g^ 
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MOT  IM  A#1V  TWO0T  0«  COM««»l» 


,CTt'^tM)  d3*»  h*Jl*,    ^»*iUt    ^^ 


Mr  AMHMW^Ubn  AiMa«i* 


(^. 


State  of  Miohigan    ) 
County  of  Wayne        ) 


^/McA/   Auguet  1,  1907. 


eft 


Walter  R.  Hamper »  being  first  duly  ewom^  makee  oath  and  eayer 

That  he  ie  Seoretary-Treaeurer  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Globe  Tobaooo  Companyiand  that  he  owns  a  majority  of  the  oapital  atook 
of  the  «aid  Globe  Tobaooo  Conqpany.  of  Detroit.  Kiohigan^  a  Corporation 
organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  ICiohigan. 

That  neither  hOinor  any  other  offioer,  or  atookholder  of  the 
eaid  Company^  ie  in  any  way  oonneoted  with  the  Amerioan  Tobaooo  Company, 
oommonly  known  as  the  "Tobaooo  Truetf* 

That  the  eaid  Globe  Tobaooo  Coiqpany  was  organized  as  a  looal 
independent  enterpriee  in  the  year  of  1880.  and  are  euooeaaora  to  the 
Walker^  MoGraw  Co.^eetabliehed  in  the  year  1871^  and  the  eaid  Globe 
Tobaooo  Company  ie  etill  operated  as.  an  independent  union  faotory, 
employing  at  all  times  Union  Labor  oxelueirely.^ 

That  the  eaid  Globe  Tobaooo  Company  were  the  first  union 
to\^ooo  faotory  in  the  wor^d  to  reoognise  organised  labor  by  adopting 
the  Tobaooo  Workers*  Union  label. 

And  further,  that  no  stook  of  .said  Company  is  ownM,  held  or 
oont rolled  by  the  said  Amerioan  Tobaooo  Company,  or  by  any  of  its 
offioers  or  agents. 

b«f or«  ■•  and  eubeerlb^d  in  ay  pr«etnoe  ihle  flfst 
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Prudential  Tobacco  Co. 

MAN Ur ACTUKSILS    Or 

UNION  MADE 
LITTLE  CIGARS . . 
AND  CIGARETTES 


A.SCHR1ER         Xprtm^ 

::    13^13?  MnilMny  St.  NEW  YORK 
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TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTURERS 

^^BLUE  HEN'' 
"HIGH  CARD'' 
"REX"  and  "Z" 


laifDilaiStiiipSbNi. 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  C4ir 
end  wiu.  give  yoa  wtiuat 

YOU  WAMT. 

UnioalNn  ahould  inflnenoe  ehoedfikie 
la  the  interest  of  Uttien  r 


Noekarzeorrofai^Mike  Omimt  S)fti«», 
Smi/or  Hsi  e/ftdorUs. 

SttlMcribe  for  tte  1 
ft  cento  per  year. 

iMWTAM>! 

H*.  434  ALBANY  SUILOWG.     -      BOCTOM.  MAU. 


STRONGHOLD 


STRONG 


HOLD. 


PLUG    TOBACCO 

Scotten  Dillon  Company 


H 


ff 


Doit1  Swallow  Ok  Bait 

A?Vli.en  a.  Dealer  or  Agent 
Tells  You  Tliat 


taken II RONE  STRICTLY  UMION 


BLUE 


LABEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  lutematioiial 

Union. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Recogoizes  lb* 


BLUE 


LABEL 


As  the  Only  Proof  of  Tobacco  being    STRICTLY  UNION  MADE. 

All  Unions  have  resolved  to  demand  the  Blue  Irabel  on  all  Tobacco 
they  buy.     Plenty  in  the  Market.     Your  dealer  can  get  it, 

DONnr  BE  FOOLED!  LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABEL! 

AU  Pair  and  Union-made  Tobacco  Bears  the  Union  Label.     I^BUY  NO  OTHB&. 


FUBUSHED  MONTHLY. 


Cht 


Tobacco 


Ulorkcr* 


Vol.  II 


November  tgo7,'     . 


No.  II 


(Official  JtTa^AStitt  of  t!?e 
Cohacco  IDorkers'  international  Union, 


AMCIUIIAft   VATVIVAW  mtkM 


LX»UieVtLX£«  KY. 


JOBSON  PRINTING  ft  MFG.  CO. 


HIUSTREEr,CLftN.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smokingr. 

Cut  Plug,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plug,  &e. 


gmoking  Plus.  Ohewlni;  Plug. 

Pride  of  Richmond,       Unss  Natural  Leaf. 
Beleof  New  Eiij:land.     Milk  Maid« 
BiclifflOfld  Best  Na?]r,     Base  BaH 
Innry,  Fair  Hay  and 

DovMe  Track  Cut  and  Dry  Smokinf  . 


Oat  Plug.      anuftolated  Bmiokim^ 

Uniform,        Fruits  and  Ftowers, 
RifhtGood,  Queen  of  yirfiola. 
Sensible  Sticed.         Etc. 


PRICE  5  C£NT8 


UNION  LABEL 

induced  8k,  tria.! 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

Ole  nalte  many  dtbcr  BratKU 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  **  EDEN  "  Cube  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  jou. 


I 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flalce 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Glrj 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rosa 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan    • 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifacttirera,       Detroit,  Mich.^U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


Basil  Dobrhorfer,  President. 
Pbter  Dobrhoepbr,  Vice-President. 


Kdw.  T.  Cooobsball,  Treasurer. 
C.  W.  DePauw,  Secretary.  ] ' 


,  Treasurer.    , ' 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works  I 


In«*ppo««t*d. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


Independent,  Union  Factory, 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
rist  Tobaccos  WHITE  ROCK. 


I  Twis 
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So//  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 

1 5:,«i?r>' PLUG  TWIST  !^^r:? 


Tel.,  5499  Spring 

Pftidential  Tobacco  Go. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Utile  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIER  )  p.^ 

L  W.  SCHENKERr '***»• 

J33-J37  Mulberry  St  NEW  YORK 


CHEW 


Blue  Moon 

TOBACCO 


UNION  BiAD£ 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


Manafoctared  in  Cindniuitf 


Zbc  TLobacco  Morker. 

Cottismlle,  Kg. 
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TRADE  UNIONS  FLOURISHED  IN 
ANCIENT  ROMAN  DAYS. 

0 

IT  is  a  fact  that  will  cause  astonish- 
ment to  most  men,  being  known  to 
but  few,  that  organized  labor — labor 
unions  in  the  strict  interpretatioti  of 
that  word  and  much  as  they  exist  to- 
day— flourished  long  before  the  present 
Christian  era.  "All  antiquity,"  says  C. 
Osborne  Ward  in  his  great  book,  "The 
Ancient  Lowly,"  "was  a  hive  of  trades 
unions.  They  existed  literally  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  golden 
age." 

It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times, 
partly  made  necessary  by  law,  for  these 
organizations  to  chisel  the  names  of 
their  members  and  their  proceedings  on 
stone.. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  they  have 
handed  down  to  posterity  a  complete 
record  of  their  rules  of  procedure  and 
their  business  operations.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  organizations 
known  as  that  of  the  union  of  cxlatores, 
the  carvers  and  gravers  who  worked  in 
letters.  It  was  part  of  their  business  to 
acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  to  fit  them  for  their  tasks. 

Were  it  not  for  these  tracts  in  stone 
the  whole  subject  might  have  been  ob- 
scured, if  not  lost,  in  the  mists  of  time 
from  which  the  epigraphist  and  the 
archaeologist  have  rescued  it. 

But  the  words  carved  on  stone  by  the 
members  of  these  antique  institutions, 
unearthed  by  the  score  in  the  museums 


of  the  Old  World  and  found  in  the 
fields  of  Rome,  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Islands,  have  defied  time  and  resist- 
ed the  destructiveness  of  the  ages. 

RIGHT  OF  LABOR  TO  ORGANIZE. 

The  right  of  labor  to  form  free  or- 
ganizations— the  jus  coeundi — existed  in 
a  remote  era.  Solon,  the  great  law- 
maker and  lawgiver  of  antiquity,  con- 
ferred this  right  on  ancient  Greece  as 
early  as  580  B.  C. 

Rome  is  presumed  to  have  copied  it  in 
tjie  celebrated  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 

Justinian  incorporated  it  into  the  di- 
gest. 

Numa  Pompilius,  the  good  and  the 
wise,  who  is  made  a  contemporary  of 
Solon  by  Plutarch,  organized  the  entire 
working  people,  according  to  Mommsen, 
the  renowned  German  historian,  into 
eight  classes  of  guilds,  embracing  all  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  the  age. 

It  is  held,  however,  that  King  Numa, 
borrowing  from  the  Far  East,  was  by 
no  means  the  originator  of  the  trades 
union  idea.  He  simply  legalized  and 
extended  what  already  existed,  perhaps 
for  thousands  of  years  before  any  rec- 
ognition whatsoever  had  been  accorded 
to  it. 

After  the  peaceful  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius — Plutarch  states  that  he  fol- 
lowed Romulus  to  the  throne  about  690 
B.  C. — the  spirit  of  conquest  was  awak- 
ened among  the  patricians. 

The  artisans  were  put  to  work  by  the 
thousands  to  forge  into  weapons  the 
steel  that  was  to  pierce  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  no  love  for  them  and 
for  whom  they  in  turn  could  have  no 
love. 

Trades  unions  of  sword  cutlers,  ar- 
rowsmiths,  shieldmakers,  manufacturers 
of  darts,  javelins  and  spears,  each  of 
them  separately  named  and  organized 
under  the  ancient  federation,  sprang  up 
rapidly  on  all  sides. 

Members  of  trades  unions  constructed 
the  famous  ballistae,  or  stone-throwers, 
(Continued  on  page  ii .) 
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Oovernment's  Bill  Against  American  Tobacco  Company. 


-COMPLETENESS  OF  DOCUMENT  FILED  IN  UNITED  STATES  CIR- 
CUIT COURT  AT  NEW  YORK  MATTER   OF  WIDE 
SPREAD  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Investigations  of  the  Government's  Special  Attorneys  Has  Been  Conducted  Along 
the  Most  Radical  Lines — Case  of  Prosecution  Strengthened  at  Every  Possible 
Point  and  Few  Loopholes  Have  Been  Left  Defendants—Growth  of  the  Tobacco 
Industry — Quantities  of  Various  Types  of  Domestic  Leaf  Purchased  by  Defendant 
•Company-^Government's  Bill  of  Equity  in  Detail. 


AMERICAN    SNUFF   COMPANY. 

The  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
-and  defendants,  including  The  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  and  P.  Lorillard 
Company,  prior  to  March,  1900,  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  buy- 
ing leaf  tobacco  in  different  States, 
shipping  it  to  others  and  manufactur- 
ing therefrom  snuff,  and  selling,  ship- 
ping, transporting  and  distributing  the 
same  to  divers  persons  in  mahy  States, 
all  as  parts  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce — their  joint  output  of  snuff 
in  1899  being  approximately  5,000,000 
pounds.  Between  them  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Snuff  Company,  another  strong  com- 
bination, producing  about  5,000,000 
.pounds  of  snuff  annually,  George  W. 
Helme  Company,  Weyman  &  Bro.  and 
mother  snuff  makers,  all  similarly  engaged 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
there  was  fierce  trade  competition. 

The  Atlantic  Snuff  Company  was  in- 
^corporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1898  as  a  means  of  destroying 
competition,  unlawfully  combining  and 
confederating  a  number  of  independent 
manufacturers,  dealers  in  and  distrib- 
uters of  snuff,  each  of  which  obligated 
itself  not  to  compete  with  the  others, 
and  all  of  whom  in  combination  sought 
to  exclude  others  from  the  business.  It 
took  over  among  others  the  plant  of 
Bruton  &  Condon,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  acquired  all  the  capital  stock  of 
W.  E.  Garrett  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia, 
-one  of  the  principal  domestic  snuff  man- 
ufacturing concerns,  which  itself  con- 
trolled, through  stock  ownership  or  oth- 
erwise, a  number  of  subordinate  com- 
panies in  the  same  business. 


Early  in  1900  defendants  ahd  others, 
in  order  to  suppress  and  destroy  com- 
petition therein  and  to  acquire  monop- 
oly of  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
selling  and  distributing  snuff  as  a  part 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
entered  into  contracts  and  upon  a  con- 
spiracy, which  has  continued  to  this 
time,  to  refrain  from  all  competition 
with  each  other  and  to  combine  con- 
tending interests  therein,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  all  others  and  secur- 
ing complete  control  for  themselves. 

Accordingly,  The  American  Tobacco 
Company,  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, P.  Lorillard  Company  and  Atlan- 
tic Snuff  Company,  in  February,  1900, 
agreed  that  as  an  instrumentality  to 
effect  said  purpose  they  would  causie  to 
be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  the  American  Snuff  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  one-half 
preferred,  one-half  common,  to  which 
the  Atlantic  Snuff  Company  should  con- 
vey all  its  plants,  business  and  assets  of 
every  kind;  that  each  of  the  other  com- 
panies should  likewise  convey  thereto  all 
its  snuff,  business,  together  with  the 
plants,  property  and  assets  used  in  con- 
nection therewith  and  that  each  should 
accept  in  exchange  for  the  things  con- 
veyed a  designated  amount  of  stock  in 
the  conveyee  company,  and  agree  not 
thereafter  to  engage  in  such  business.  Iq 
March,  1900,  conveyances  were  made  to 
the  American  Snuff  Company  accord- 
ing to  the  preliminary  agreement  by  all 
parties  thereto,  and  stock  was  issued  as 
follows : 
Atlantic  Snuff  Company $10,000,000 

Preferred    $7,500,000 

Common    2,500,000 
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P.  Lorillard  Company 4,584,100 

Preferred   $1,124,700 

Common    3,459,400 

The  American  Tobacco  Co...    4,405,300 

Preferred    $1,177,800 

Common    3,227,500 

Continental  Tobacco  Co 1,010,600 

Preferred    $197,500 

Common    813,100 

The  stock  issued  to  Continental  To- 
bacco Company  and  defendants  is  still 
held  by  the  latter,  and  they  have  at  all 
times  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
snuff  company. 

All  of  the  conveyor  companies,  to- 
gether with  their  officers  and  directors, 
covenanted  that  they  would  not  there- 
after engage  in  the  tobacco  business  or 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  distribution  of 
snuff. 

The  incorporators  of  the  American 
Snuff  Company  were  defendants,  James 
B.  Duke,  John  B.  Cobb,  Caleb  C.  Dula 
and  others,  connected  with  the  several 
concerns  to  be  acquired,  and  the  first 
Board  of  Directors,  according  to  the  un- 
derstanding, was  made  up  of  individuals 
similarly  interested.  Its  charter  pro- 
vides : 

That  the  objects  for  which  this 
company  is  formed  are  to  do  any 
or  all  of  the  things  herein  set  forth 
to  the  same  extent  as  natural  per- 
sons might  or  could  do,  and  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  as  principals, 
agents,  contractors,  ■  trustees  or 
otherwise,  and  either  alone  or  in 
company  with  others,  and  in  fur- 
therance, and  not  in  limitation,  of 
the  general  powers  conferred  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
it  is  hereby  expressly  provided  that 
the  company  shall  have  also  the  fol- 
lowing powers :  To  buy,  to  cure  and 
sell  leaf  tobacco;  to  buy,  manufac- 
ture and  sell  snuff  in  any  and  all  its 
forms;  including  the  acquisition,  by 
purchase,  by  manufacture  or  other- 
wise, of  all  materials,  supplies,  ma- 
chinery and  other  articles  necessary 
or  convenient  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  and  in  carrying  on  the 
business  herein  mentioned,  or  any 
part  thereof;  and  for  such  purposes 
(a)  to  manufacture,  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire,  hold,  own,  mort- 
gage, pledge,  sell,  assign  and  trans- 


fer, invest,  trade,  deal  in  and  deal 
with  goods,  wares  and  merchandise^ 
and  property  of  every  class  and  de- 
scription necessary  or  incident  to  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  sell* 
ing  snuff;  (b)  to  acquire  the  good- 
will, rights  and  property  of  any 
kind,  and  to  undertake  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  any  person,  firm,  association  or 
corporation,  and  to  pay  the  same  in 
cash,  stock  of  this  company,  bonds 
or  otherwise;  (c)  to  apply  for,  ob- 
tain, register,  purchase,  lease  or  oth- 
erwise acquire,  and  to  hold,  own^ 
use,  operate,  introduce,  and  to  sell, 
assign  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to 
grant  licenses  in  respect  of  or  oth- 
erwise turn  to  account  any  and  all 
trade-marks,  trade  names  and  dis- 
tinctive marks,  copyrights  and 
rights  analogous  thereto,  and  all  in^ 
ventions,  improvements  and  pro- 
cesses used  in  connection  with,  or 
secured  under  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  with  a  view  to  the  work- 
ing and  development  of  the  same  to- 
carry  on  any  necessary  business,, 
whether  manufacturing  or  other- 
wise; (d)  to  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire,  to  hold,  assign,  sell,  trans- 
fer, mortgage,  pledge,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, debentures,  obligations  or 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any^ 
corporation,  and  to  exercise  in  re- 
spect of  all  such  property  any  and 
all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges 
of  individual  owners  thereof;  (e) 
to  procure  the  company  to  be  regis- 
tered or  recognized,  to  have  one  or 
more  offices,  to  carry  on  its  opera- 
tions and  business,  and  to  hold,  pur- 
chase, mortgage  and  convey  real 
and  personal  property,  to  conduct 
its  business  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
to  erect  or  otherwise  acquire  fac- 
tories and  buildings,  maintain 
and  operate  factories,  warehouses, 
agencies  and  depots  in  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
in  any  foreign  country  or  place; 
(f)  to  do  all  and  everything  neces- 
sary, suitable  or  proper  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses or  attainment  of  any  of  the 
objects  hereinbefore  enumerated. 
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Having  acquired  the  plants  (some  of 
which  were  immediately  closed  and 
abandoned),  assets,  business,  etc.,  above 
described,  together  with  other  property, 
the  American  SnuflF  Company  entered 
upon  the  business  of  manufacturing 
snuff  at  various  points  in  the  different 
States  (and  is  now  so  doing  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ;  Helmetta  and  Change- 
water,  N.  J.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Clarksville,  Tenn.),  and  of  buying, 
dealing  in  and  selling  leaf  tobacco  and 
its  products  as  a  part  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  has  continued 
and  is  now  carrying  on  the  same.  Some 
of  the  points  at  which  this  company 
buys  leaf  tobacco,  and  from  which  it 
ships  the  same  to  other  States,  are  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  It 
has  at  all  times  been  a  party  and  the 
principal  instrument  and  agency  of  the 
successful  conspiracy  among  defendants 
and  others  above  described  to  destroy 
competition  in  interstate  trade  and  com- 
merce in  snuff  and  to  monopolize  the 
same,  and  with  such  ends  and  purposes 
constantly  in  view  it  has  done  among 
other  things  those  which  are  hereinafter 
detailed. 

By  reason  of  contracts,  agreements, 
■combinations  and  conspiracies  between 
said  American  Snuff  Company,  its 
stockholders,  agents,  officers  and  direct- 
ors, and  the  other  defendants,  all  their 
affairs  have  been  conducted  without 
competition  among  them  and  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco 
and  its  products  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and 
with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  monopo- 
lizing such  trade  and  commerce.  Each 
by  contract  has  been  obligated  to  refrain 
and  has  refrained  from  all  competition 
with  any  other  one,  and  all  have  exer- 
cised their  power  in  combination  to  keep 
others  from  engaging  in  the  business  in 
which  any  of  them  was  concerned  for 
the  express  purpose  and  with  the  effect 
of  securing  for  themselves  a  monopoly 
therein. 

Among  the  assets  transferred  by  At- 
lantic Snuff  Company  to  American 
Snuff  Company  were  all  the  shares 
($600,000)  of  W.  E.  Garrett  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  then  and  now  one  of  the  oldest  and 
very  largest  producers   of  snuff,   for  a 


long  time  and  still  engaged  at  Yorklyn, 
Del.,  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  tobacco  and  its  products,  and 
which  controlled,  through  stock  owner- 
ship, the  Southern  Snuff  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Dental  Snuff  Com- 
pany, Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Stewart- 
Ralph  Snuff  Company,  Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

The  separate  existence  of  W.  E.  Gar- 
rett &  Sons,  Inc.,  has  been  preserved, 
and  its  business  conducted  under  the 
corporate  name,  but  its  directors  are 
elected  by  the  American  Snuff  Company, 
and  by  agreement  it  does  not  compete, 
either  in  purchases  or  sales,  and  in 
combination  and  conspiracy  the  busi- 
ness of  both  is  conducted  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  to  keep  others  out  and  to 
acquire  monopoly  in  combination,  and 
there  is  no  competition  between  them. 
The  output  of  snuff  by  W.  E.  Garrett  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  for  the  year  1906  was  6,- 
000,000  pounds. 

In  March,  1900,  the  American  Snuff 
Company  acquired  all  the  shares  of  the 
George  W.  Helme  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  producers  of  snuff, 
and  actively  engaged  at  Helmetta,  N.  J., 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
competition  with  defendants,  by  issuing 
in  exchange  therefor  $2,000,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $1,000,000  common; 
and  it  thereafter  took  a  conveyance  of 
all  assets  of  the  acquired  company  and 
now  operates  the  plant  under  its  own 
name.  The  stockholders,  owners,  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  George  W. 
Helme  Company  agreed  with  the  pur- 
chaser for  ten  years  not  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing,  selling, 
dealing  in  or  distributing  snuff. 

About  the  time  specified  defendants, 
through  the  American  Snuff  Company, 
acquired  all  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing snuff  and  buying,  selling  and 
dealing  in  leaf  tobacco  and  the  products 
thereof,  together  with  the  plants  (most 
of  which  were  at  once  closed)  and  all 
assets  used  in  connection  therewith  of 
the  concerns  hereinafter  enumerated,  all 
of  which  were  at  such  times,  and  long 
before,  engaged  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  competition  with  de- 
fendants; and  from  the  owners,  direct- 
ors,  managers  and  officers  of  all  they 
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demanded  and  received  agreements  not 
to  engage  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  tobacco  or  its  products  in 
competition  with  defendants,  and  also 
grants  of  the  exclusive  rights  to  use  the 
names  of  such  individuals,  partnerships 
and  corporations. 

April,  1900,  Stewart-Ralph  Snuff 
Company,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

January,  1901,  the  entire  capital  stock 
($50,000)  of  DeVoe  Snuff  Company,  of 
Spottswood,  N.  J.;  consideration,  $101,- 
012.  The  business  and  plant  of  this  cor- 
poration has  continued  to  be  conducted 
under  its  own  name,  but  in  combination 
with  the  defendants  and  without  com- 
petition. 

June,  1901,  Dalmer  &  Co.,  Pittsburg. 

December,  1901,  D.  H.  McAlpin  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn. 

February,  1902,  Stewart  Snuff  Com- 
pany, of  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  considera- 
tion, $63,517.50. 

May,  1902,  McNamara-Laird  Com- 
pany, of  Birmingham,  Ala.;  considera- 
tion, $13,488.68. 

September,  1902,  Independent  Snuff 
Mills  Company,  of  Virginia;  considera- 
tion, $16,741.31. 

September,  3902,  Dental  Snuff  Com- 
pany, of  Virginia. 

May,  1903,  R.  F.  Morris  &  Son  Manu- 
facturing Company;  consideration,  $4,- 
813.14. 

July,  1903,  Skinner  &  Co.  (corpora- 
tion) ;  consideration,  $23,268.84.  The 
plant  of  this  company  is  still  operated 
in  New  Jersey  under  its  corporate  name,' 
but  in  combination  with  defendants  and 
without  competition  with  them. 

October,  1903,  W.  L.  Venable  &  Co. 
(partnership),  Petersburg,  Va.;  consid- 
eration, $5,899.75. 

January,  1904,  J.  B,  Holloway  Com- 
pany, of  Kentucky;  consideration,  $24,- 
214.94. 

March,  1904,  Meriwether  Snuff  and 
Tobacco  Company,  Clarksville,  Tenn.; 
consideration,  $41,254.08. 

March,  1904,  H.  Bolander  (corpora- 
tion, capital  $135,000),  Chicago,  III;  con- 
sideration, $138,044.81.  The  plant  and 
•business  of  this  company  are  still  op- 
erated under  the  corporate  name,  but  in 
combination  with  the  defendants  and 
without  competition. 


July,  1905,  Weyman  &  Bro.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  consideration,  $1,577,177.26. 
This  was  the  last  of  the  large  snuff  con- 
cerns in  active  competition  with  the  de- 
fendants. A  corporation  with  the  same 
name  was  organized  by.  defendants  with 
capital  of  $500,000,  all  owned  by  the 
American  Snuff  Company,  to  take  over 
the  business  of  the  partnership,  and  the 
plant  subsequently  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  the  business  is  now  being  con- 
ducted under  the  corporate  name,  but 
without  competition  with  defendants. 

Since  January  1,  1906,  at  different 
times,  J.  H.  Fye  Company,  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.  (consideration,  $8,000) ; 
Sun  Tobacco  Company  (consideration, 
$2,609.85)  ;  R.  Starr  &  Co.  (considera- 
tion, $92,639.91),  and  Arnd  Bros,  (con- 
sideration, $20,000),  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Standard  Snuff  Company,  incor- 
porated in  1898,  constructed  a  large 
snuff  factory  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
became  actively  engaged  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  competition 
with  defendants,  and  sought  to  build  up 
its  business  by  advertising  itself  as  free 
and  independent  of  connections  with 
trusts  or  combines.  The  defendants 
waged  against  it  an  unwarranted  and 
unrelenting  trade  warfare,  accompanied 
by  misrepresentations,  deceitful  prac- 
tices, and  unfair  trade  methods,  and  by 
so  doing  prevented  it  from  prospering. 
In  1902  the  Standard  Snuff  Company 
instituted  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  against  the 
American  Snuff  Company,  alleging  un- 
fair practices  and  willful  and  malicious 
acts  to  the  detriment  of  its  business,  and 
asked  damages.  While  this  suit  was 
pending  and  in  September,  1903,  the 
American  Snuff  Company  secretly  pur- 
chased of  A.  B.  Hill,  President,  and  oth- 
ers a  n^ajority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Standard  Snuff  Company,  and  subse- 
quently they  secured  the  remainder  (to- 
tal, $281,600),  giving  in  exchange  its 
own  stock  with  some  cash. 

On  or  about  the  date  specified  the  fol- 
lowing agreement  was  made : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents : 
Whereas,  Under     memorandum  of 

contract   of   September   12,   1903,   we, 

the  undersigned,  E.   C.   Morrow,   W. 

B.  Anderson  and  A.  B.  Hill,  agreed 
(Continued  on  page  I3.) 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 

is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

€6ttortaf. 

.  On  another  page,  you  will  see  that  the 
brand  of  granulated  smoking  tobacco, 
*'01d  North  State,"  which  became  so 
popular  with  the  consumer  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  carried  the  Union  Label, 
has  gone  the  way  of  many  another  popu- 
lar brand.    GONE  WRONG. 

Some  time  ago  rumors  were  ^urrent 
that  the  firm  of  R.  P.  Richardson,  Jr., 
4  Co.  had  transferred  a  part  of  its  cap- 
ital stock  to  the  Trust.  Investigation 
proved  these  statements  to  be  true,  the 
Richardson  Company  acknowledging  the 
corn,  but  stated  that  they  regretted  the 
action,  and  advanced  as  proof  of  this 
statement  the  fact  that  they  had  filed 
proceedings  in  court  for  relief  and  the 
right  to  buy  back  the  stock  they  had  dis- 
posed of.  We  took  the  position  that  the 
company  was  not  entitled  to  the  Label 


until  they  had  set  themselves  right.  The 
company  requested  that  the  matter  be 
submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  to 
which  we  readily  assented.  The  result 
was  that  the  arbitration  board  declared 
our  position  entirely  tenable  and  in  ac- 
cord with  good  principles,  but,  taking 
into  account  Richardson's  written  state- 
ment that  he  had  filed  proceedings  in 
court  for  relief,  and  their  belief  that  his 
statements  were  in  good  faith,  they  rec- 
ommended that  R.  P.  Richardson,  Jr.,  & 
Co.  be  given  the  use  of  the  Label  for  a 
term  pending  the  outcome  of  the  suits 
filed,  provided  he  would  furnish  a  col- 
lateral bond  for  liquidated  damages 
should  he  enter  into  a  further  alliance 
or  agreement  with  the  Trust.  To  this 
we  assented  in  our  desire  to  deal  fairly. 
The  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  attor- 
neys representing  each  side,  the  terms  of 
which  we  stood  ready  to  abide  by.  But 
when  the  contract  was  sent  to  R.  P. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  &  Co.  they  sent  back 
word  that  they  would  not  stand  by  the 
award  of  the  arbitration  board.  This 
seemed  strange  to  us  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Richardson  himself  had 
suggested  the  very  kind  of  collateral 
that  was  accepted  by  the  arbitration 
board. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  R,  P.  Rich- 
ardson, Jr.,  &  Co.  lends  color  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  not  acting  in  good 
faith  from  the  outset  of  the  negotiations, 
and,  of  course,  we  were  of  necessity 
compelled  to  break  off  all  further  nego- 
tiations and  place  R.  P.  Richardson,  Jr., 
&  Co.  and  their  product,  "OLD  NORTH 
STATE,"  granulated  smoking  tobacco, 
in  the  category  of  the  UNFAIR,  and 
we  ask  our  friends  to  ask  themselves 
whether  or  not  this  firm  is  entitled  to 
any  favorable  consideration  or  patron- 
age of  their  product,  "OLD  NORTH 
STATE." 


Local  Union  No.  22,  of  Toledo,  is  out 
hustling  for  the  Union  Label,  and  re- 
ports some  excellent  results  from  their 
efforts.  In  addition  to  the  distribution 
of  advertising  literature,  the  President 
of  the  Union  has  issued  the  following 
address  to  the  Unions  in  Toledo  and  " 
vicinity,  which  we  are  pleased  to  present 
to  our  readers,  which  will  be  read  with 
much  interest. — [Editor, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  and  Brothers: 

By  request  of  the  International  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  Union,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  I  write  to  your  honora- 
ble body,  and  beg-  to  call  your  attention 
a  few  minutes  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
"Union  Label." 

You  all  know  very  well  what  the  "Un- 
ion Label"  means  to  organized  labor.  If 
yovL  buy  anything  with  the  "Union  La- 
bel" attached,  you  are  sure  that  what 
you  buy  is  put  up  by  fair  labor,  not 
made  in  sweatshops  or  by  child  labor. 
Fair  wages  are  paid  for  the  work,  and 
everything  you  buy  with  the  **Union  La- 
bel" on  is  O.  K 

Now,  we  Tobacco  Workers*  Union 
have  a  very  hard  stand  against  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  James  B.  Duke,  President. 

This  said  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany has  an  issued  capital  stock  of 
$118,931,500,  and  controls  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  tobacco  market,  and  has  put 
$5,000,000  more  now  to  drive  the  10  per 
cent,  left  out  of  business. 

This  said  American  Tobacco  Company 
is  the  strongest  enemy  against  Union 
Labor,  and  pays  very  poor  wages  and 
employs  children  under  age,  and  women, 
at  outrageously  low  wages,  and  hopes  to 
succeed  to  drive  the  10  per  cent.  Inde- 
pendent Factories,  who  all  have  Union 
Shops,  and  have  the  "Union  Label"  on 
their  brands  of  chewing  and  smoking  to- 
bacco, or  cigarettes,  from  the  market, 
and  do  not  care  in  which  way  they  do  it, 
honestly  or  dishonestly,  and  try  to  do 
everything  to  do  the  factories  and  their 
employes  harm.  Their  only  purpose  is 
to  control  the  whole  American  market 
and  business,  and  this  will  drive  about 
25,000  good.  Union  workers  out  of  work. 

You  remember,  about  a  year  ago,  a 
new  brand  of  tobacco,  "Red  Man,"  was 
put  on  the  market  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
made  by  the  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, at  Zanesville,  O.,  with  the  "Union 
Label"  on  it. 

After  thorough  investigation,  the 
President  and  General  Executive  Board 
of  our  International  Union  found  out 
that  the  said  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, at  Zanesville,  O.,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a 


capital  stock  of  $100,000,  was  a  concern 
in  which  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany was  owner  of  51  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock.  This  American  Tobacco 
Company,  opposed  to  Union  Labor,  did 
not  care  to  use  our  Label,  only  to  cheat 
and  defraud  honest  people.  No  one 
thought  that  "Red  Man,"  with  the  "Un- 
ion Label"  on  it,  was  an  unfair  competi- 
tor, and  bought  the  brand. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  of  this 
year,  our  International  Headquarters  in- 
vestigated, and,  after  seeing  how  they 
were  defrauded  by  the  Pinkerton  Tobac- 
co Company,  withdrew  the  label  from 
them,  and  this  was  upheld  by  the  United 
States  Government,  which  investigated 
the  whole  business  methods  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  and  filed 
indictments  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Court,  at  New  York  City,  and 
has  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
prosecuted  for  doing  unlawful  business. 

In  the  city  of  Toledo  this  matter  of 
how  the  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Company 
misused  the  Label  was  brought  before 
the  L.  U.  by  one  of  our  delegates,  who 
requested  the  delegates  from  the  other 
locals  to  notify  their  respective  mem- 
bers to  buy  no  more  "Red  Man"  tobacco, . 
because  this  brand  was  unfair  and 
"scab"  tobacco.  This  was  indorsed  by 
the  Toledo  C  L.  U.  at  our  request,  and 
helped  a  good  deal ;  but  we  still  see  Un- 
ioi\  men,  with  Union  buttons  on  their 
coats,  go  in  stores  and  buy  this  brand 
and  other  unfair  brands,  like  "Union 
Leader,"  "Day  &  Night,"  "Duke's  Mix- 
ture," "Horseshoe,"  "Bull  Durham"  and 
others. 

To  help  our  Union  and  our  Union-la- 
beled brands,  and  anything  you  buy,  we 
earnestly  and  respectfully  beg  you  to 
buy  only  "Union-labeled  goods"  when- 
ever you  can. 

Ask  your  dealer  if  he  offers  you  non- 
union-labeled goods  for  goods  with  the 
"Union  Label"  on,  and  do  not  deal  with 
him  if  he  will  not  handle  Union  goods. 
This  will  help  you,  your  Unions,  and  the 
whole  labor  movement. 

Show,  whenever  you  can,  people  op- 
posed to  Union  trade  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  alwa3's  help  to  supoprt  good  home 
trade  and  trade  unionism,  and  you  will 
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be  satisfied  in  your  own  conscience,  and 
give  help  to  people  who  deserve  your 
help  and  trade. 

Fraternally  yours, 

K^  Thiem, 
President     Tobacco     Workers'     Local 
Union  No,  22. 


Editor  Tobacco  Worker: 

The  carelessness  or  laziness  of  the 
members  of  Organized  Labor  in  neglect- 
ing io  attend  meetings  of  their  lodges  is 
disheartening  for  the  faithful  few  who 
value  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  their  unions. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  wage-earn- 
ers can  read  and  write,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  their  own  interests  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  labor,  they  do  not  read 
or  try  to  learn  the  laws  of  their  union. 
If  they  are  appointed  on  Mill  or  Factory 
Committees,  the  excuse  is  forthcoming 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  Consti- 
tution or  By-laws,  and  to  appoint  others 
that  know  more  about  workshop  rules. 
It  is  both  cowardly  and  humiliating  for 
any  man  who  can  read  to  admit  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  his  local  laws.  It  is  hu- 
miliating, because  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency they  were  required  to  act  in  de- 
fense of  their  union,  they  could  not  do  it 
manly  or  intelligently  in  a  dispute  with 
employers.  The  important  part  or  duty 
of  every  member  of  Organized  Labor  is 
to  intelligently  understand  the  laws  that 
govern  their  trade. 

There  are  many  employers  who  are  no 
better  educated  than  their  employes,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  them 
in  defending  their  interests.  The  em- 
ployer is  posted  in  every  detail  of  his 
business,  wherein  the  majority  of  his 
employes  could  not  explain  the  second 
line  of  their  union  laws.  It  is  a  pitiful 
acknowledgment,  but  nevertheless  true, 
that  it  is  very  few  union  wage-earners 
of  this  caliber  are  elevated  to  positions 
above  working  in  the  same  old  rut  all 
the  time. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  labor 
union  men  will  rue  their  slothful  indif- 
ference. Prosperity  will  not  last  al- 
ways, and  when  a  reverse  comes  em- 
ployers will  be  prepared  to  fix  their  own 
terms  or  crush  out  labor  unions  alto- 
gether. 


There  is  a  National  Manufacturers' 
Association  organized  since  1895  that 
has  over  three  thousand  members  scat- 
tered in  all  parts  of  the  country,  sowing 
the  seed  of  hatred  against  union  labor 
and  preparing  to  fight  it  to  a  finish.  It 
has  set  aside  $1,500,000  to  send  out  lit- 
erature similar  to  the  brutal,  blustering 
letters  published  some  time  ago  in  aU 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
from  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Parry,  Post 
and  Van  Cleve  are  the  Spread-the-Light 
Committee.  Th^  it  is  who  are  appoint- 
ed to  annihilate  labor  organizations. 
Their  declaration  of  brutal  tactics  are 
the  open  shop,  with  no  restrictions  in 
the  use  of  tools,  machinery  or  materials, 
no  restraint  to  output;  no  limitation  in 
the  number  of  apprentices;  no  boycotts, 
strikes,  lockouts,  intimidations  or  picket- 
ing; no  sympathetic  strikes;  no  sacri- 
fices of  non-union  or  independent  work- 
ingmen  to  the  labor  unions.  And  to  de- 
stroy by  all  means  the  union  label  We 
have  some  of  those  employers  in  our 
midst,  who  have  the  audacity  of  em- 
barking in  politics  and  soliciting  union 
labor  votes. 

This  reform  association  of  employers 
wants,  at  the  workingmen's  expense,, the 
building  of  manual  training  schools  and 
industrial  high  schools  to  teach  young 
children  trade?,  so  as  to  fill  mill  and  fac- 
tory with  sufficient  instructed  workers  to 
crush  out  the  "labor  union"  that  is  now 
holding  up  labor's  conditions.  The 
open  shop  advocated  by  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  taken  up  by  this  bull- 
dozing body  of  employers.  They  have 
lawyers  employed  all  over  the  country  to 
fight  boycotts  and  get  out  injunctions. 
They  want  the  widest  limit  given  to  ap- 
prentices and  output  and  no  restraint  or 
dictation  will  be  tolerated  from  unions 
how  those  employers  will  manage  their 
business.  Workingmen  will  not  get  in- 
terested or  throw  aside  their  lethargy 
until  they  get  a  dose  or  two  of  the  em- 
ployers' new  chastening  rod. 

The  greed  for  riches  is  clearly  stated 
in  their  declaration  of  war  on  union  la- 
bor. They  want  apprentices  of  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  or  the 
fifty-cent  boy  to  do  the  work  of  the  $1.50 
man.  They  want  to  make  riches  of  the 
children  of  the  wage-workers  instead  of 
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sending  them  to  school  for  a  mental  and 
moral  education  and  training.  They  pro- 
pose to  send  boys  of  the  ages  of  eight 
years  to  learn  the  use  of  work  tools,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  send  them  to  industrial 
high  school,  so  as  to  have  a  trade  learn- 
ed at  the  age  of  twelve.  Those  boys,  it 
is  proposed,  will  be  sent  into  the  work- 
shops at  apprentices'  wages  to  replace 
their  fathers,  who  are  getting  from  $1.00 
to  $1.75  per  day. 

The  unnatural  madness  for  wealth  has 
a  firm  hold  of  the  American  employers. 
They  will  sacrifice  every  atom  of  human 
feeling  and  justice  to  become  wealthy. 
Before  five  years  from  now,  if  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  union  and  non-union,  do 
not  rise  up  and  assert  their  rights  and 
defend  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  abil- 
ity as  American  citizens,  the  open  shop 
and  a  nation  of  labor  slaves  will  be  the 
consequence. 

The  condition  and  brutal  treatment  of 
the  common  laborers  of  the  present  time 
who  do  not  belong  to  labor  unions  is 
pitiful  and  humiliating,  driven  around 
mills  and  factories  like  dumb  animals. 
Notwithstanding  this  inhuman  treatment, 
their  condition  is  far  superior  now  to 
what  it  will  be  five  years  from  now,  if 
the  new  combination  of  employers  suc- 
ceeds in  accomplishing  their  desire  for 
free  human  traffic  for  wealth.  This 
kind  of  traffic  is  carried  on  now  in  the 
lumber  camps  of  the  Southern  States — 
workmen  compelled  to  labor  without 
freedom  of  contract,  like  the  colored 
people  before  the  war. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
OF  I^OCAI*  UNION  NO.  2. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


(Continued  from  page  i.) 

Traie  Unions  Flourished  in  Ancient  Days. 

which  flung  projectiles  of  various  kinds 
with  deadly  effect  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  since 
these  machines  were  complicated  and 
difficult  to  manipulate,  they  were  trans- 
ported to  their  destination  and  erected 
by  the  members  of  the  collegium  men- 
sorum  machinariorum,  or  the  trades  un- 
ion of  the  machine  adjusters  and  setters. 
Jacula,  or  darts,  were  used  in  vast 
numbers  by  the  Roman  army,  and,  since 
these  were  easily  destroyed  and  lasted 


but  a  short  time,  they  were  manufac- 
tured in  great  quantities  by  the  old  un- 
ions of  weapon-makers,  all  of  which 
found  a  steady  and  liberal  employer  in 
the  Government. 

UNIONS  SUPPUED  ARMIES. 

There  were  likewise  unions  which 
supplied  the  army  with  cloths  and  shoes, 
as  well  as  with  weapons,  and  Ward  tells 
us  in  his  "The  Ancient  Lowly"  that  "for 
at  least  500  years  the  armies  used  union- 
made  wagons,  union-made  swords,  un- 
ion-made javelins,  bows  and  arrows, 
helmets  and  shields;  wore  union-made 
shoes,  trousers,  hats  and  coats  and  tore 
down  the  walls  and  battlements  of  their 
enemies  with  union-made  catapults  and 
battering-rams." 

The  population  of  Rome,  the  army 
and  the  workers  were  also  supplied  with 
food  by  the  trades  unions. 

An  inscription  found  at  Verona,  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
tells  of  a  genuine  union  of  wine  men, 
who  supplied  the  Italian  metropolis  with 
its  favorite  beverage. 

These  organizations  of  the  wine  men, 
it  is  thought,  were  in  touch  with  the 
different  parts  of  Italy  and  either  owned 
or  else  hired  wagons  or  boats  to  bring 
the  wine  to  their  storehouses. 

One  sees  readily  how  such  a  diversity 
of  functions  gave  support  to  a  vast 
number  of  unions  and  to  the  still  greater 
number  of  persons  who  composed  the 
separate  unions. — I.  K,  Friedman  in  Chi- 
cago News. 


Labor  and  Capital. 

"Things  are  what  they  are,"  and  no 
amount  of  cheap  rhetoric  can  make 
them  otherwise.  The  "interests  of  labor 
and  capital  are  identical"  only  to  the 
extent  that  each  side  wants  to  get  for 
itself  from  the  other  as  much  profit  as 
all.  the  circumstances  attending  and  af- 
fecting the  deal  between  them  will  al- 
low. In  all  other  respects  these  inter- 
ests differ  as  widely  as  do  their  respect- 
ive functions  in  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial divisions  of  society.  Labor  and 
capital  may  and  should  work  in  har- 
mony, but  before  that  end  can  be  at- 
tained each  must  realize  its  exact  rela- 
tion to  the  other  and  be  guided  by  its 
action  accordingly.  —  Coast  Seamen's 
Journal. 
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to  sell  and  sold  to  Martin  J.  Condon 
in  the  aggregate  1,800  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Standard  Snuff  Company, 
which  purchase  was  made  by  said 
Martin  J.  Condon,  as  was  well  known 
to  us,  for  American  Snuff  Company; 
and, 

Whereas,  It  was  originally  under- 
stood and  agreed  at  the  time  that,  in 
order  to  secure  to  American  Snuff 
Company  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
will  of  Standard  Snuff  Company  and 
of  the  tmdersigned,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  consideration  to  be  paid  us  by  the 
said  American  Snuff  Company  from 
the  said  Condon,  we  should  severally 
engage  and  bind  ourselves  not  to  re- 
engage in  the  snuff  business,  as  here- 
inafter provided: 

Now,  therefore,  know  all  men  by 
these  presents  that  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  premises  and  of  the 
purchase  price  paid  us  and  each  of 
us  by  American  Snuff  Company 
aforesaid,  we,  the  undersigned,  each 
for  himself,  covenants  and  agrees  to 
and  with  American  Snuff  Company 
and  its  successors  and  assigns  that  he 
will  not  at  any  time  or  times  within 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  hereof,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  engage  or  be  inter- 
ested in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
or  dealing  in  snuff  in  any  of  the 
States  or  Territories  of  the  United 
States  (except  the  State  of  Utah  and 
the  Territory  of  Alaska)  or  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  hold  stock  in 
any  corporation  so  engaged,  except  in 
or  for  the  American  Snuff  Company 
or  by  its  written  consent. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  here- 
unto signed  our  names  and  affixed  our 
seals  this  1st  day  of  October,  1903. 
W.  B.  Anderson, 
E.  C.  Morrow, 
A.  B.  Uihh. 
Notwithstanding  the  conditions,  A.  B. 
Hill  has  continued  to  be  the  President 
of   Standard  Snuff     Company,  and  by 
agreement  with  defendants  it  has  con- 
tinued to   freely  advertise  as  an  inde- 
pendent concern  free  from  trust  control, 
as  manufacturer  of  the  only  independent 
snuff,  etc.      This  was  in  pursuance  of 
defendants'  policy  by  disguising  owner 
ship     to  use  controlled     companies   to^ 
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break  down  opposition  and  secure  for 
themselves  the  benefit  of  public  senti- 
ment against  combinations^  and  illus- 
trates the  foregoing  general  allegations 
on  that  subject.  In  further  pursuance 
of  this  same  policy  the  Standard  Snuff 
Company  has  been  permitted  to  purchase 
leaf  tobacco  and  sell  its  output  apparent- 
ly as  though  independent,  while  in  fact 
it  has  been  and  is  controlled  and  by 
agreement  operated  in  combination  with 
defendants  and  without  competition  with 
them.  It  manufactured,  sold  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  year  1906  about  500,000 
pounds  of  snuff. 

Considering  that  the  defendant  Amer- 
ican Snuff  Company  has  owned  all  the 
capital  stock  of  certain  corporations  (W. 
E.  Garrett  &  Sons,  Standard  Snuff 
Company,  DeVoe  Snuff  Company,  Skin- 
ner &  Co.,  and  others),  as  specified 
above  in  this  paragraph,  and  could  alter 
its  technical  relation  to  them  any  day 
without  publicity,  petitioner  docs  not 
with  absolute  certainty  know  that  such 
companies  are  at  this  date  controlled 
precisely  in  the  way  pointed  out  and  as 
they  were  for  a  long  time  heretofore 
and  certainly  until  recently.  Petitioner 
does,  however,  allege  that  the  circum- 
stances are  as  described,  or  that  the  de- 
fendant snuff  company,  in  pursuance  of 
the  general  purposes  of  the  defendants 
heretofore  so  frequently  stated,  has 
caused  the  controlled  companies  very  re- 
cently to  go  through  the  form  of  con- 
veying to  it  all  their  assets  and  plants, 
and  is  now  conducting  the  same  in  its 
name  and  as  branches. 

Defendants  have  now  no  formidable 
competitors  in  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  snuff  busi- 
ness and  have  secured  a  monopoly 
thereof. 

The  business  and  affairs  of  the 
American  Snuff  Company  are  conduct- 
ed in  accord,  combination  and  con- 
spiracy with  defendants  and  without 
competition.  The  Board  of  Directors  is 
largely  composed  of  officers  and  direct- 
ors of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  other  defendants,  and  all  are  act- 
ing together  with  a  common  purpose 
and  as  parts  of  an  unlawful  combina- 
tion. It  maintains  a  department  for  the 
purpose  of  leaf,  with  agents  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  which  buy  not  only  for  it, 
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but  for  other  defendants,  and  is  one  of 
the  instruments  for  destroying  competi- 
tion in  the  leaf  market.  The  snuflF  com- 
pany buys  each  year  twenty-five  million 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  for  other  de- 
fendants, particularly  W.  S.  Mathews  & 
Sons,  British-American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 
Ihese  purchases  are  made  under  agree- 
ments with  defendants  both  as  to  terri- 
tory and  prices  and  in  order  to  avoid 
competition. 

For  the  calendar  year  of  1906  the  to- 
tal output  of  snuff  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  was  23,660,061  pounds; 
imports  were  insignificant.  For  the 
same  year  the  amount  pf  snuflF  manu- 
factured by  American  Snuff  Company 
and  its  controlled  concerns  was  22,500,- 
000  pounds,  and,  by  reason  of  additional 
recent  acquisitions,  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  now  being  manufactured  and  sold 
by  them  has  increased. 

Enormous  profits  have  resulted  to  the 
parties  interested  from  the  combinations 
and  conspiracies  entered  into  and  mon- 
opoly acquired  in  the  snuff  business.  The 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  American 
Snuff  Company  (greatly  inflated)  is 
$23,001,700— $1  for  each  pound  of  snuflF 
now  manufactured,  much  more  when 
the  company  was  formed.  Notwith- 
standing this  enormous  capitalization 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  have  always  been  paid  upon  the 
preferred  stock,  and  for  many  years  last 
past  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
common.  The  financial  statement  of 
the  company  of  1906  shows,  after  paying 
dividends  amounting  to  $1,820,170,  there 
was  a  net  surplus  from  the  year's  earn- 
ings of  $961,696.72,  with  total  surplus 
$4,213,831.74  and  total  assets  $29,276.31. 
Among  other  assets  the  American 
SnuflF  Company  holds  and  owns  the  fol- 
lowing stocks  and  bonds: 
The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, preferred  stock $1,080,000 

The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, bonds   100,000 

American  Cigar  Company 500,000 

Amsterdam  bupply  Company. .       16,500 

W.  S.  Mathews  &  Sons 181,800 

XI. 
In  March,  1900,  defendants,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  general  purpose,  through 


the  American  Tobacco  Company,  ob- 
tained control  of  the  business  for  a  long 
time  theretofore  carried  on  by  one  S. 
Anargyros,  paying  therefor  $680,000.  S. 
Anargyros  had  long  been  successfully 
engaged  in  New  York  City  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco 
and  cigarettes  in  competition  with  de- 
fendants, buying  leaf  tobacco  in  diflFer- 
ent  States  and  foreign  countries,  and 
shipping,  selling  and  distributing  cig- 
arettes among  the  diflFerent  States  and 
abroad.  By  agreement  a  corporation 
was  formed  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  called  S.  Anargyros,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $650,000  (of  which  $450,000 
was  issued),  and  to  it  was  transferred 
all  his  business  in  exchange  for  stock, 
which  he  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  at  par.  S. 
Anargyros  since  incorporation  has  been 
and  is  now  doing  an  extensive  business 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
buying  leaf  tobacco  in  different  States 
and  abroad  and  selling  and  distributing 
cigarettes  made  therefrom  in  many 
States  and  abroad.  Its  separate  organi- 
zation has  been  preserved,  and  its  af- 
fairs are  conducted  in  its  own  name, 
but  its  directors  have  been  at  all  times 
elected  by  defendants,  and  it  is  a  party 
to  the  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
spiracy and  under  agreement  not  to 
compete  with  them  as  purchasers  of  leaf 
tobacco  or  in  the  sale  of  manufactured 
products,  all  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  eflFect  of  destroying  the  competition 
which  would  otherwise  exist  between 
them,  restraining  and  monopolizing  a 
part  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

During  1906  this  corporation  manu- 
factured, sold  and  shipped  672,000,000 
cigarettes,  and  purchased,  through 
agents  in  diflFerent  States  and  countries, 
2,320,000  pounds  of  leaf. 

S.  Anargyros,  the  vendor,  agreed  with 
defendants  not  to  trade  in  tobacco. 

In  June,  1900,  defendants,  through 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  ac- 
quired control  of  the  business  for  many 
years  theretofore  carried  on  by  the  John 
Bollman  Company,  a  California  corpora- 
tion, with  factory  at  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
a  large  purchaser  of  leaf  tobacco  and 
manufacturer  of  products  therefrom, 
particularly  cigarettes,  and  engaged  in 
interstate  and   foreign  trade  and  com- 
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merce  therein  in  competition  with  de- 
fendants, selling,  shipping  and  distrib- 
uting its  products  in  different  States  and 
abroad.  In  the  year  1899  it  manufac- 
tured, sold  and  distributed,  among  the 
States  and  abroad,  22,000,000  cigarettes. 

By  agreement  between  defendants  and 
the  stockholders  and  officers  of  the 
California  corporation  a  new  one  was 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  same 
name  and  $200,000  capital,  and  to  it  the 
business  and  assets  of  the  old  concern 
were  transferred  in  exchange  for  all  the 
stock,  and  a  majority  was  immediately 
acquired  by  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany for  $102,000  cash.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  elects  the  directors  of 
the  New  Jersey  corporation,  which  does 
an  extensive  business  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  buying  leaf  tobacco 
in  different  States  and  selling  and  dis- 
tributing products  of  the  same  in  many 
btates  and  abroad.  Its  separate  organi- 
zation has  been  preserved  and  its  affairs 
are  conducted  in  its  own  name,  but  in 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy 
with  defendants,  and  under  an  agree- 
ment not  to  compete  with  them  as  pur- 
chasers of  leaf  tobacco  or  in  the  sale  of 
manufactured  products  of  tobacco,  all 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  competition  which  should 
exist  between  them,  restraining  and 
monopolizing  a  part  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

In  1906  this  company  manufactured, 
sold  and  distributed  79,000,000  cigar- 
ettes. The  principal  stockholders  of  the 
John  Bollman  Company  agreed  with  de- 
fendants not  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing,  selling  or  dealing  in 
cigarettes. 

Under  an  agreement  with  and  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  se- 
cured control  of  MacAndrews  &  Forbes. 
Thereafter  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  the  Mellor  &  Rittenhouse 
Company  and  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Company  agreed  that  a  new  corporation, 
called  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Com- 
pany, should  be  organized  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  and  acquire  the 
businesses  of  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
and  the  Mellor  &  Rittenhouse  Company, 
of  importing  licorice  root  and  manufac- 
turing, selling  and  distributing  licorice 


products.  This  agreement  was  carried 
out  and  the  corporation  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $7,000,000--$4,000,000  pre- 
ferred and  $3,000,000  conunon,  the  lat- 
ter alone  having  voting  power.  The 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  secured 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  common 
stock  by  agreeing  to  purchase  from  the 
new  corporation  all  paste  used  by  it  dur- 
ing a  year  at  7J4  cents  per  pound.  The 
American  Tobacco  Company  now  holds 
$2,112,900  of  the  cojnmon  stock  and 
$750,000  preferred.  The  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  or  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  have  always  elected  the 
directors  of  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Company,  and  have  directed  its  policy, 
and  all  defendants  have  acted  in  agree- 
ment with  it 

The  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company 
immediately  entered  into  unlawful  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  with  defendants 
to  restrain  interstate  and  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  in  licorice  root  and  paste, 
and  to  eliminate  and  suppress  competi- 
tion therein  and  to  obtain  a  monopoly 
thereof. 

In  June,  1902,  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Company  purchased  of  the  Stamford 
Manufacturing  Company  all  its  business 
of  importing  licorice  root  and  manu- 
facturing, selling  and  distributing  paste 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  di- 
rectors, officers  and  stockholders  of  the 
Stamford  Manufacturing  Company 
agreed  with  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Company  not  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing,  selling  or  distribut- 
ing licorice  paste  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  year  defendants  and  the 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  incor- 
porated the  National  Licorice  Company 
(ever  since  in  agreement  with  them), 
ivhich  acquired  the  business  of  Young  & 
Smylie  and  F.  B.  &  V.  P.  Scudder, 
manufacturers  of  licorice  paste,  and  the 
vendors  agreed  to  go  out  of  the  business. 
The  National  Licorice  Company  then 
agreed  with  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Company  and  defendants  not  to  manu- 
facture licorice  paste  to  be  used  in  to- 
bacco products. 

The  only  formidable  competitors  re- 
maining in  the  summer  of  1902  were 
J.  S.  Young  Company,  of  Baltimore,  and 
John  D.  Lewis,  of  Providence,  and  these 
the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  in 
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agreement  with  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  and  defendants  undertook  to 
drive  out  of  business,  and  to  that  end 
sold  and  distributed  licorice  paste  far  be- 
low cost  and  made  special  inducements 
to  customers  of  opponents. 

Thereafter  MacAndrcws  &  Forbes 
Company,  J.  S.  Young  Company  and 
John  D.  Lewis  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  licorice  root  and  paste  car- 
ried on  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  where- 
by the  same  was  restrained  in  the  ways 
and  means  now  described:  Competition 
between  the  three  as  to  the  prices  at 
which  licorice  paste  was  sold  and  deliv- 
ered by  each  was  prevented  and  de- 
stroyed by  their  agreeing  that  there 
should  be  none,  and  by  their  agreeing 
upon  establishing  and  maintaining,  from 
time  to  time,  arbitrary  and  non-competi- 
tive prices  for  licorice  paste  so  sold  in 
interstate  business,  trade  and  commerce, 
and  by  their  selling  and  delivering  lico- 
rice paste  at  such  arbitrary  and  non- 
competitive prices.  They  also  induced 
their  only  competitor,  Weaver  &  Sterry, 
Ltd.,  of  New  York  City,  likewise  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  arbitrary  and  non- 
competitive prices.  The  prices  so  agreed 
upon,  established,  fixed  and  maintained 
by  them  were  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
which  would  at  such  times  have  pre- 
vailed if  they  had  not  engaged  in  this 
unlawful  combination  and  consipracy. 

A  division  and  apportionment  of  the 
interstate  commerce  in  licorice  paste 
was  made  at  the  same  time  between 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes,  J.  S.  Young 
Company  and  John  D.  Lewis,  it  being 
provided  that  the  output  of  John  D. 
Lewis  should  be  limited  to  1,000,000 
pounds,  and  of  the  Young  Company  to 
5,000,000  pounds.  By  agreement  be- 
tween them  manufacturers  were  allotted 
to  each  as  customers,  those  known  as 
independents  being  assigned  to  John  D. 
Lewis  and  J.  S.  Young  Company,  while 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  agreed 
to  supply  defendants.  The  three  con- 
cerns also  fixed  by  agreement  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  they  would 
sell  licorice  paste  in  respect  to  discounts, 
payments  and  delivery,  and  in  respect  to 
the  form  and  character  of  contracts; 
and  that  they  would  not  compete  in  any 
respect 


In  December,  1903,  in  accordance  with 
agreement  between  J.  S.  Young  Com- 
pany and  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Com- 
pany, a  new  corporation  was  organized, 
with  the  name  of  J.  S.  Young  Company, 
and  $800,000  capital,  to  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  old  Young  Company  was 
transferred.  A  large  majority  of  the 
common  stock,  which  alone  had  the  vot- 
ing power,  was  issued  to  the  MacAn- 
drews &  Forbes  Company  for  no  other 
consideration  than  its  guaranteeing  the 
annual  sale  of  5,000,000  pounds  of  paste 
by  the  Young  Company.  This  new 
company  for  a  long  time  in  flaming  ad- 
vertisements announced  itself  as  wholly 
independent  of  all  trusts  and  combines, 
and  explained  with  much  detail  why 
manufacturers  not  connected  with  de- 
fendants should  patronize  it,  and  in  oth- 
er unfair  ways  sought  to  mislead  and 
defraud  the  public. 

In  1905  the  United  States  began  an 
investigation  of  the  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  monopolies  exist- 
ing in  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in 
licorice  root  and  products  manufactured 
therefrom,  and  in  1906  an  indictment 
was  found  against  the  MacAndrews  & 
Forbes  Company  and  the  J.  S.  Young 
Company,  charging  them  with- violating 
the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1890, 
and  they  were  tried  and  convicted. 

After  the  above-mentioned  investiga- 
tion began  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Company  acquired  all  stock  of  the  J.  S. 
Young  Company  and  took  an  absolute 
conveyance  of  the  latter's  business  and 
plant,  and  is  now  operating  the  same  as 
a  branch. 

In  the  ways  above  described  the  de- 
fendants, through  the  MacAndrews  & 
Forbes  Company,  have  secured  com- 
plete control  and  have  monopolized  the 
importation  of  licorice  root  and  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  of  its 
products.  They  now  have  no  formida- 
ble competitor  in  such  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  of  the  35,000,000  pounds  of 
licorice  products  annually  consumed 
within  the  United  States  they  manufac- 
ture, sell  and  distribute  exceeding  96  per 
cent.,  and  their  importation  of  licorice 
root  constitutes  even  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  whole.  This  company  has  agree- 
ments to  furnish  all  defendants  with 
licorice     products     at  a     remunerative 
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profit  This  enables  it  when  expedient 
to  sell  any  excess  above  their  needs  be- 
low cost,  and  to  destroy  and  prevent 
effective  competition,  and  furthers  the 
sale  of  tobacco  products  manufactured 
by  defendants,  and  hinders  and  ob- 
structs the  sale  of  products  of  inde-: 
pendents,  either  refusing  to  handle  them 
or  to  treat  them  fairly. 

In  November,  1901,  in  pursuance  of 
their  general  purpose,  .defendants  ac- 
quired control  of  the  business  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation,  organized  in  May, 
1901,  then  and  now  engaged  in  selling 
and  distributing  tobacco  products  of  all 
kinds  throughout  the  United  States, 
especially  at  retail.  The  American  To- 
bacco Company  holds  $600,000  of  the 
$900,000  common  stock,  all  the  preferred 
stock,  $750,000,  and  $2,850,000  of  the 
company's  bonds. 

The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 
has  acquired  in  various  ways  the  busi- 
ness of  many  retailers  and  procured 
and  forced  their  retirement.  It  now  op- 
erates cigar  stores  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Connecticut,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Oregon,  Delaware, 
Texas,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Rhode 
Island,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and 
other  States,  and  is  diligently  seeking  to 
monopolize  the  retail  business  in  tobacco 
products.  It  buys  tobacco  products  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  in  the  different 
States,  ships  them  to  its  depots  in  New 
York  City,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
and  subsequently  distributes  them 
among  its  stores  in  different  States. 

This  company  for  a  long  time  con- 
cealed and  denied  association  with  de- 
fendants and  has  been  and  is  used  by 
them  as  an  instrument  to  acquire  control 
of  the  retail  tobacco  business  and  to 
cripple  other  distributers  of  tobacco 
with  the  view  of  driving  them  out,  de- 
stroying competition  and  preventing 
others  from  entering.  It  has  bought  out 
very  many  dealers  in  and  distributers  of 
tobacco  products,  and  has  taken  agree- 
ments from  the  vendors  not  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  selling  the  same.  It  has 
likewise  at  tremendous  cost  set  up  retail 
stores  at  prominent     places  in  various 


cities,  and  by  means  of  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  defendants  is  seeking  to  acquire 
control  of  the  retail  business  in  tobacco 
products,  and  thus  render  all  competi- 
tion with  them  more  nearly  impossible. 

The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company, 
through  stock  ownership,  controls  the 
following  companies  engaged  in  selling 
and  distributing  tobacco  products : 

United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  capital  outstanding,  $389,800. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  of 
Providence,  K.  I.;  capital  outstanding, 
$98,000. 

The  Royal  Company,  of  New  York 
City;  capital  outstanding,  $100,000. 

C.  A.  Whelan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  capital  outstanding,  $50,000. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  agency,  of 
New  York;  capital  outstanding,  $1,000. 

United  Merchants'  Realty  and  Im- 
provement Company,  of  Rhode  Island; 
capital  outstanding,  $500,000. 

Moebs  Cigar  Stores  Company,  of  De- 
troit, Mich. ;  capital  outstanding,  $10,000. 

Wm.   Baeder  &  Co.,  of   New  York; 
capital  outstanding,  $25,000. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Belfast,  Ireland.  —  Negotiations  be- 
tween the  arbitrators  and  the  leaders  of 
the  strikers  resulted  in  a  settlement  of 
the  labor  troubles  here. 


Ottawa,  Canada. — A  regulation  has 
just  gone  into  effect  in  Canada  which 
prohibits  the  employment  of  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  in  factories 
under  any  conditions.  The  age  pre- 
viously fixed  was  thirteen  years. 


Cincinnati. — The  latest  addition  to  the 
Cincinnati  labor  organization  is  the 
Milkers'  Union,  which  has  received  a 
charter  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  It  is  composed  of  men  who 
do  the  actual  work  in  supplying  the  city 
with  milk. 


Cape  Town,  South  Africa.— A  Gov- 
ernment bill  for  granting  State  advances 
to  farmers  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments, similar  to  the  system  of  agricul- 
tural banks  in  existence  elsewhere,  will 
be  introduced  next  session  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 
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He  Hos  Been  Discovered 


Union  Men  Say  They  Will  Not  Use  The 
Following  Brands  of  Tobacco: 

ARROW  HEAD,  UNION 
STANDARD,  DAY  &  NIGHT, 
UNION  LEADER,  STAR, 
DUKE'S  MIXTURE,  HORSE- 
SHOE, BULL  DURHAM, 
LUCKY  STRIKE. 

ToDacGD  WoiKeis'  iDtBinailonal  Unioii. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO   FINAN- 
CIAL SECRETARY. 


z.  Each  page  must  be  dated  for  the 
closing  day  of  each  week,  Saturday. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  write  in  the  number 
of  your  union  in  the  proper  place. 

3.  Bear  heavily  on  your  pencil. 

4.  All  payments  must  be  entered  in 
the  duplicating  cash  book,  and  be  sure 
that  you  have  your  carbon  sheet  proper- 
ly placed  between  the  yellow  and  white 
sheet,  face  down  on  the  white  sheet.  Be 
sure  that  you  put  the  carbon  in,  as  the 
white  sheet  should  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  written  on  the  yellow  sheet, 

5.  Eater  all  payments  in  their  proper 
column,  and  write  in  the  exact  amount 
paid  by  each  member. 

6.  Send  in  signed  applications  when 
you  send  in  initiation  fees,  and  see  that 
all  applications  are  properly  dated. 

7.  When  a  sheet  has  been  filled  out, 
start  on  another  one,  even  if  you  only 
have  a  few  more  names  to  enter.  Do 
not  crowd  more  names  on  a  sheet  than 
there  are  lines  for  them,  for  if  this  is 
done  mistakes  may  occur  and  cause  yon 
trouble. 

8.  The  dues  of  new  members  begin 
with  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  members. 

9.  All  stamps  must  be  properly  can- 
celled with  the  date  of  issuance  before 
being  issued  to  the  members. 

10.  No  member  should  accept  a  due 
stamp  unless  it  is  properly  cancelled. 

11.  Instruct  the  members  of  your 
union  to  paste  their  stamps  in  their 
books  as  soon  as  they  receive  them.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  carried  around 
loosely.  It  is  important  that  the  stamps 
should  be  properly  pasted  in  the  due 
books. 

12.  See  that  the  first  due  stamp  is 
placed  in  the  space  next  after  the  due 
stamp,  which  is  always  inserted  in  the 
International  Office,  showing  the  mem- 
ber where  the  first  due  stamps  should  be 
pasted  in. 

13.  Local  Unions  should  see  that  their 
Financial  Secretary  forwards  the  collec- 
tion immediately  after  they  are  collect- 


ed. The  Intematienal  Union  i«  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  caused  by  neglect 
of  Financial  Secretary. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion members  stand  suspended  when  the 
dues  become  in  excess  of  four  weeks  in 
arrears.  Suspension  of  a  member  meant 
that  he  must  be  reinstated,  which  costs 
him  $3.00,  special  attention  is  invited 
to  this  rule. 

15.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  re- 
ceive upon  application  to  their  Financial 
Secretary  a  retiring  card.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  Financial 
Secretary. 

16.  The  retiring  cards  or  other  cards 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  member 
applying  for  them  is  paid  up  to  date  of 
application. 

17.  Members  applying  for  travelling 
cards,  retiring  or  transfer  cards  will  save 
themselves  some  trouble  if  they  will  see 
that  their  books  are  square  to  date  when 
making  application,  as  no  card  can  be 
issued  unless  all  payments  are  made  in 
full. 

18.  When  a  member  deposits  a  retir- 
ing, transfer  or  traveling  card,  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  will  tear  off  the  coupon, 
and  fill  in  the  date  which  the  card  was 
accepted  by  the  union,  and  forward  the 
coupon  with  the  next  collection  to  head- 
quarters. He  will  write  across  the  body 
of  the  card  the  words,   *' Accepted    by 

Union  No. on of ,'*  and 

file  it  away  with  his  other  papers.  All 
cards  that  may  have  been  lost  by  mem- 
bers may  be  duplicated  by  application 
to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

19.  Members  losing  their  due  books 
may  have  them  duplicated  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Financial  Secretary,  accom- 
pying  the  application  with  10  cents, 
which  he  will  forward  to  headquarters 
along  with  the  request  for  a  Due  Book, 
This  10  cents  must  be  entered  after  the 
member's  name  in  the  Duplicating  Cash 
Book,  the  same  as  any  other  payment 
made  by  him. 

20.  The  members  of  our  union  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  instructions,  and  by 
them  doing  so  they  will  know  what 
course  to  pursue  when  anything  of  the 
kind  may  be  needed. 
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SICK  BENEFIT  RE6UUTI0N8. 


1.  The  claimant  for  sick  benefit  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  International 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  making 
application  for  benefit,  and  must  be  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  application  is 
made. 

2.  Members  would  do  well  to  see  that 
they  are  in  good  standing  at  the  time  ap- 
plication for  benefit  is  made. 

3.  If  an  application  for  sick  benefit  is 
sent  in  to  headquarters,  and  the  member 
is  not  in  good  standing,  the  application 
will  be  turned  down  and  returned  to  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

4.  The  Financial  Secretary  should, 
upon  receipt  of  report  of  the  illness  of  a 
member,  at  once  look  up  his  account, 
and  if  the  member  is  in  good  standing, 
send  member  claim  blank.  .  If  not  in 
good  standing  he  should  be  so  informed. 

5.  The  Financial  Secretary  receiving 
sick  claim  applications  should  forward 
them  to  headquarters  at  once.  The 
claim  will  be  recorded  according  to  the 
date  of  the  first  report,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  back  of  the  SICK  CLAIM  NOTICE. 

6.  The  sick  claims  should  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Executive  Board  at  the 
meeting  following  the  report. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  sick  claim  is 
received  the  Sick  Committee  should  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  the  member  re- 
porting. 

8.  The  Financial  Secretary  should  also 
fill  out  the  physician's  notice,  and  send 
it  together  with  certificate  of  medical 
examination  to  the  union's  physician, 
and  he  will  make  his  report  to  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Applications  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  the  Financial  Secretary 
upon  application. 

10.  When  the  sick  claim  is  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Local  Executive  Board 
immediately  at  the  first  meeting  succeed- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  sick  claim  or  by 
the  Local  Union,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  fur- 
nish the  Sick  Committee  with  report 
blanks,  to  be  used  by  them  in  making 
the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  members 
who  first  reported  sick. 


12.  The  Sick  Committee  is  excused 
from  visiting  members  who  are  sick  with 
some  contagious  disease.  The  physi- 
cian's certificate  may  be  accepted. 

13.  When  sick  claims  are  acted  upon 
by  the  Local  Executive  Board  they  must 
be  filled  in  properly,  and  the  report 
show  whether  allowed  or  disallowed. 
The  claim  mustbe  properly  filled  in  and 
signed,  if  not,  the  claim  will  be  returned 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  for  comple- 
tion. 

14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  the  claim  is  disallowed  the 
member  should  be  immediately  so  in- 
formed. 

15.  If  the  claim  is  allowed  the  coupon 
book  will  be  returned  for  use  by  the 
member  to  the  Financial  Secretary  in 
payment  of  benefits. 

16.  The  coupons  must  be  properly 
filled  out  and  signed.  If  not  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  Financial  Secretary, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  collection  m 
which  they  were  sent  will  be  marked 
"short." 

17.  The  Financial  Secretary  will  im- 
mediately, after  a  member  has  reported 
** well,"  return  the  coupon  book  to  the 
International  Office. 

18.  Local  Executive  Board  when  pass- 
ing sick  claims  for  payment  by  the 
Financial  Secretary  must  have  the  re- 
ports of  each  member  of  the  Sick  Com- 
mittee at  hand;  if  not,  they  must  not 
approve  the  claim. 

19.  The  Financial  Secretary  must  send 
the  report  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  Sick  Committee  visiting  the  sick 
member.  If  sick  reports  do  not  accom- 
pany coupons  when  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional office  the  coupons  will  not  be 
honored,  and  will  be  returned  to  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  his  receipt  marked 
'*8hort." 
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§  The  T  R  U  S  T  has  just  bought  § 
O  outthe"DAY&Night"the"RED  § 
O  DEVIL"  the  "B.  DUWEL  &  O 
§  BROS.",  and  the  "SEA  LION"  § 
O  Tobacco  Co.'s.  9 

O  The  result  is  that  the  following  O 
O  Brands  of  Scrap  Tobacco  are  now  q 
§  on  the  UNFAIR  List.  § 

§  DAY  &  NIGHT  § 

8  RED  DEVIL  B 

§  RED  HORSE  8 

8  SEA  LION  § 

o  BAG  PIPE  8 

o  HONEST  o 

8  RED  MAN  8 

8  HOT  BALL  8 

8  BUCKSHOE  8 
o     o 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEZ 

KISMET  ON  THE  SQUARE  G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK  CUP  DAY'S  WORK 
NORTH  STAR  Sr    HARPOON  iSST' 

UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorporattd  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
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NONE  VETTER 

P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label.     •*•*•*•*•* 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.  WhUe  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 

Capital-Burley 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Eacli  tlie  Best  Tiling  in  its  Class. 

ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

ReidsviUe,  N.  C. 
I 
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NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Labor. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  working  day. 


THE 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 


THE  TOBACCO  WORKER, 


Gone  Wrong 

OLD 
NORTH  STATE 

GRANULATED 
SMOKING    TOBACCO 

No  longer  bears  the 

UNION  LABEL 

and  is  not  entitled  to  your 
good  patronage. 

Give  it  the  Place  it  is 
entitled  to. 

Remember  the  name^ 
Btit  leave  it  alone  |tist  the 
same* 


1 


^ 


THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


k 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTURERS 

"BLUE  HEN" 
"HIGH  CARD" 
REX"  and  "Z" 


ii 


^lurlhloiStiirpSkHi. 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  G4» 

YOUWAMT. 

UataliM  ahottldlnfliieiio  ahoedcatai 
la  tha  i&terait  ollMta  I 


Send  for  Usi  0//Mcioh€U 

aiteetlbeffortlMl 
aiacats  par  year. 

M*.  4*4  AUMNY  MHLOMt.     .      MtlVH.! 


STR.ONGHOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
ScottMi  Dillon  Company 


ii 


ff 


"Wtien  a.  Dealer  or  A.gent 
Tells  You  Xliat 


TSsMco 


itottiMit  HOME  StfflCTLt  IflliOli 


BLUB 


LBBEL 


OF   TH« 


Tobacco  l^orkeFis  luteriiatloiaiAr 


«p*- 


Organized  Labor 


Tbe  Wprld  Over,  Recognise* 'tte 


BLUE 


As  the  Only  Proof  of  Tobacco  being    STTUCTLY  UNION  UAI^ 

All  Uniond  have  resolved  to  demand  the  Blue  Isabel  on  all  Tobacco 
they  buy.     Plenty  in  the  Market.     Your  dealer  can  get  it. 

BCmT  BE  FOOLEDI    LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABELI 

AH  Fair  and  Umoa-niade  Tobacco  Bears  the  Union  Label.    JM^BUY  NO  OTHER. 


JOBSON  PRINTING  ft  MFG.  CO. 


HILLSTREET,«L«II.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Union  Factoty  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smokingr. 

Cut  Plugr,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plufir,  &c» 


Pride  of  Richmond.        Lams  Natural  Leaf, 
BeOeof  New  En{laiid,     Milk  Maid. 
•idiiiHMid  Best  Navy,     Base  BalL 
Umry,  Fidr  Play  and 

Doable  Track  Cut  and  Dty  Snrokinf  . 


Oat  Pins.      Onumlatod  Smoktes- 

Unif orm,        FToits  and  Ftowers. 
RifhtGood.  Queen  of  Virginia. 
Sensible  SUced.         Etc. 


PRICE  8  CCNTB 


UNION  LABBL 

induced  a.  tri&l 
MER.it  made  It 

A  SUCCESS 

Qlt  MAltt  mm  otDer  BranOs 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  "  EDEN  "  Cub*  Cat.    Just  out.    It  will  snit  yon. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  6lue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,.  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGS 

Deimonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Qlobe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  in  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  N.atlon. 

8MOKINC3I8 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope> 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rosa 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Oon  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co* 

Mantifacttirera,       Detroit,  MicK.,U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  LabeL 


Baszi*  Dobrhobfer,  President. 
Pbtbr  Dobrhobfbr,  Vice-President. 


.,  Treasurer.    | 
C.  W.  l)BPAxrw,  Secretary.  J 


El>W.  J.  COQOBSBAI.1^ 

.  Db^ 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works  I 


In««vpo»atttd. 

IX)UISVILL.E.  KY, 


Independentt  Union  Factory, 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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'Bull  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 


me  i^i,,est  yyy^^  TWIST  !^^r'^:^ 

I 


::    Setting     ^ 


,iMt  t.i..ii.raMr.ra..i..r.t.tMiM|.|..|,.t..|MiMt.,|M|,,t,,iM|,i,,|,,i,.|..|,,i,.M,,|M|.,i,.|,,t,,|..M,.|..M..|.|..H..|,|, 


TeL,  5499  Spring 

Prudential  Tobacco  Go* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Utile  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIER  )p 

L  W.  SCHENKERr">P^ 

J33-J37  Mulberry  St  NEW  YORK 


CHEW 


Blue  Moon 

TOBACCO 


UNION  MAD£ 


NOT  IN  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINE 


Manufactured  in  QndnnatI 


( ^. 


^be 


Vol.  II. 


.c.-. 


^..'Q.•;?-^•^.^ 


Contsoillc,  Kg. 


December,  1907. 


orkcr. 


No.  Z2 


The  Tobacco  Worker. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 
THE  TOBACCO  WORKERS'  INTERNAriONAL  UNIOM 


Bntered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  as 
second  class  matter. 


Subscription,  FiFfY  Cbnts  Pbr  Yrar 


Adyertising  rates  made  known  upon  application 


PRISON-MADE  GOODS. 


Convicts  Produce  Annually  336,000,- 
000  Worth  of  Manufactures. 


I>RODUCTc>  to  the  amount  of  $35,- 
000,000  annually  are  manufactured 
by  the  convicts  of  this  country.  In  New 
York  the  furniture  used  in  the  public 
schools  is  made  at  the  Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn  prisons,  and  other  articles,  such 
as  whips,  whip  lasKes,  etc.,  are  convict 
made.  Missouri,  however,  furnished  a 
greater  output  of  convict-made  goods 
than  any  other  of  the  States,  and  in  all 
the  States  about  50,000  convicts  in  296 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  are 
employed  at  productive  labor. 

Quite  one-half  of  the  prison-made 
articles  are  manufactured  under  con- 
tract, a  single  contractor  owning  and 
controlling,  it  is  claimed,  the  clothing 
output  of  eight  prisons  in  six  different 
States.  In  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
Virginia,  Alabama  and  Florida  the  con- 
victs are  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
States,  while  the  contractors  pay  for 
their  prison  labor  about  57  per  cent.,  a 
little  over  half  what  is  paid  free  labor 
for  the  same  class  of  work.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  frames  or  trees  for  rid- 
ing saddles,  practically  all  of  the  wood- 
bound  cooperage  used  by  the  great 
Western  meat  packers  and  scrubbing 
and  shoe  brushes  in  great  variety  are 
supplied  by  prison  contractors. 

In  some  States,  New  York,   for  in- 


stance, convict-made  products  are  not 
sold  outside  the  State.  The  average 
annual  cost  of  a  convict's  board  is 
$51.37,  the  average  annual  cost  for 
guarding  and  attendance  is  $56.55,  and 
the  average  annual  productivity  under 
the  contract  system  is  $984.  To  pro- 
duce with  free  labor  an  equal  output 
-with  that  represented  by  convict  labor 
would  require  an  annual  outlay  in 
wages  of  $14,925,429,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  in  productive  efficiency 
three  free  laborers,  on  an  average,  will 
equal  that  of  five  convict  laborers. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  v 


BLACKLIST  SHOEMAKERS. 


Firms  in  St.  Louis  Have  Done  It  For 
the  Past  Two  Years. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  shoe  man- 
ufacturers of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have 
practiced  a  regular  blacklist  system 
which  practically  made  a  slave  of  every 
man  and  woman  working  in  the  shoe 
factories. 

Every  employe  had  to  give  at  least 
three  days'  notice  to '  the  firm  in  case 
of  a  desire  to  chang^e  his  place  of  em- 
ployment; he  could  not  start  work  at 
another  factory  unless  he  presented  a 
"clearing  card"  from  the  firm  where  he 
was  last  employed.  A  man  may  have 
had  a  chance  to  get  a  $14  job  instead  of 
the  $12  job  he  had  with  the  old  firm; 
he  had  to  serve  his  three  days'  notice 
time,  and  when  he  came  back  the  prom- 
ised job  was  gone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  firm  could 
"fire"  any  man  or  girl  at  any  time  with- 
out giving  any  reason.  "Go  to  the  of- 
fice and  get  your  money!" 

That  this  penitentiary  and  blacklist 
system  caused  general  indignation 
among  the  shoe  workers  is  natural 
enough.  No  wonder  that  over  20,000 
people  joined  the  strike  movement  in 
less  than  three  days. — Exchange. 
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Government's  Bill  Against  American  Tobacco  Company. 


COMPLETENESS  OF  DOCUMENT  FILED  IN   UNITED   STATES  CIR- 
CUIT COURT  AT  NEW  YORK   MATTER   OF  WIDE 
SPREAD  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Investigations  of  the  Government's  Special  Attorneys  Has  Been  Conducted  Along 

the  Most  Radical  ^ines — Case  of  Prosecution  Strengthened  at  Every  Possible 

Point  and  Few  Loopholes  Have  -Been  Left  Defendants— Growth  of  the  Tobacco 

.  Industry— Quantities  of  Various  Types  of  I)omestic  Leaf  Purchased  by  Defendant 

Company — Government's  Bill  of  Equity  in  Detail. 


In  February,  1902,  and  thereafter, 
defendants,  in  pursuance  of  their  gen- 
eral purpose,  through  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  acquired  from  the 
holders  for  $2,205,090  the  entire  capital 
stock  ($400,000)  of  the  F.  F.  Adams 
Tobacco  Company,  a  Wisconsin  corpo- 
ration long  successfully  engaged  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  leaf  and  manufac- 
tured tobacco  in  competition  with  de- 
fendants, buying  leaf  in  different  States 
and  selling  and  distributing  products 
manufactured  therefrom  among  the  dif- 
ferent States.  In  the  year  1901  it  man- 
ufactured, sold  and  distributed  3,500,- 
000  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  elects  the  directors. 
The  separate  organization  of  the  F.  F. 
Adams  Tobacco  Company  has  been  pre- 
served and  its  affairs  are  conducted  in 
its  own  name,  but  in  an  unlawful  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  with  defendants 
and  under  an  agreement  not  to  compete 
with  them  as  purchasers  of  leaf  tobacco 
or  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, all  for  the  purpose  and  with  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  competition 
which  should  exist  between  them  and 
restraining  and  monopolizing  a  part  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The  officers,  directors  and  stockhold- 
ers of  the  F.  F.  Adams  Tobacco  Com- 
pany agreed  with  the  defendants  not  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing, selling  or  distributing  tobacco.  In 
the  year  1906  it  sold  and  distributed  4,- 
200,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  pur- 
chased in  different  States  4,500,000 
pounds  of  leaf.  This  company,  by 
agreement  with  the  defendants,  for  a 
long  time  concealed  and  denied  its  con- 


nection with  them,  and  has  advertised 
and  is  now  advertising  itself  as  an  in- 
dependent concern,  free  of  all  connec- 
tion with  the  trust,  or  combine,  etc 

In  February,  1902,  defendants, 
through  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, for  $1,362,900,  acquired  control  of 
the  business  of  Spaulding  &  Merrick, 
an  Illinois  corporation,  long  success- 
fully engaged  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco,  buying  leaf  to* 
bacco  in  different  States  and  selling  and 
distributing  products  manufactured 
therefrom  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Its  output  in  1901  was 
about  8,000,000  pounds. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  competition 
defendants  agreed  with  the  principal 
defendants  that  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion should  be  formed  under  the  same 
name  with  capital  of  $100,000,  and  take 
over  the  business  and  assets  of  the  Il- 
linois company.  This  agreement  was 
immediately  carried  into  effect,  transfers 
being  made  and  stock  issued,  all  of 
which  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
now  holds. 

At  all  times  Spaulding  &  Merrick 
have  carried  on  the  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  tobacco  products  for- 
merly conducted  by  the  Illinois  com- 
pany and  its  separate  organization  has 
been  preserved,  but  the  directors  have 
been  chosen  by  defendant  and  all  its 
affairs  have  been  conducted  under  an 
agreement  not  to  compete  either  in  pur- 
chasing leaf  tobacco  or  selling  and  dis- 
tributing its  products  and  in  combina- 
tion with  them  and  without  competition 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
unreasonably  restraining  interstate  and 
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foreign  trade  and  commerce  and  creat- 
ing a  monopoly  therein. 

The  principal  stockholders  of  the  Il- 
linois company  agreed  not  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing,  selling 
or  distributing  tobacco. 

This  company  manufactured,  sold 
and  shipped  9,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
in  1906,  and  in  the  same  year  purchased 
in  different  States  9,000,000  pounds  of 
leaf. 

In  October,  1902,  defendants,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  general  purpose, 
through  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, acquired  control  of  the  business 
of  the  Brunswick  Briar  Pipe  Company, 
a  New  York  corporation,  long  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pipes,  cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  and 
in  selling,  shipping  and  distributing 
them  in  different  States  and  abroad  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Ac- 
cording to  agreement,  the  Manhattan 
Briar  Pipe  Company,  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration, was  organized,  to  which  all 
the  business  of  the  New  York  company 
was  conveyed,  and  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  immediately  acquired  all 
issued  capital  stock  of  the  New  Jersey 
corporation  ($350,000),  at  a  total  cost  of 
$468,534,  and  now  nominates  the  direct- 
ors and  controls  the  corporate  affairs. 

The  Manhattan  Briar  Pipe  Company 
is  engaged  at  Marion,  N.  J.,  in  the 
manufacture,  sale,  shipment  and  dis- 
tribution of  pipes  and  supplies  for  con- 
sumers of  tobacco  as  a  part  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  on  an  extensive 
scale.  It  has  acquired  the  capital  stock 
($1,000)  of  the  Baltimore  Briar  Pipe 
Company,  engaged  in  a  similar  business, 
and  controls  the  latter. 

In  August,  1903,  in  pursuance  of  their 
general  purpose,  defendants  for  $926,- 
250,  through  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  acquired  two-thirds  and 
thereafter  the  remaining  capital  stock 
of  the  R.  A.  Patterson  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, a  Virginia  corporation,  capitalized 
at  $150,000,  long  successfully  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf 
and  manufactured  tobacco  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  buying  leaf  in  different  States  and 
selling  and  distributing  its  products 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  in  competition  with  defendants. 


From  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company  defendants  demanded  and  re- 
ceived agreements  not  to  engage  in 
trade  and  commerce  in  tobacco  or  its 
products.  The  separate  organization  of 
the  R.  A.  Patterson  Tobacco  Company 
has  been  preserved,  but  its  directors, 
since  1903,  have"  been  selected  by  de- 
fendants, and  its  business  conducted  un- 
der an  agreement  with  them  not  to  com- 
pete in  purchasing  leaf  tobacco  or  in 
selling  and  distributing  its  products,  and 
in  combination  with  them  and  without 
competition,  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  effect  of  restraining  interstate  and 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  and  creat- 
ing a  monopoly  therein. 

This  company  has  habitually  con- 
cealed and  denied  its  association  with 
defendants,  and  has  persistently  adver- 
tised and  is  now  advertising  itself  as  an 
independent  corporation  unconnected 
with  them.  It  has  been,  and  is  being, 
used  as  an  instrument  to  cripple  others 
in  the  tobacco  business  with  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  them-  out  and  keeping 
out  others  and  destroying  competition. 
For  such  purposes  and  under  agreement 
with  defendants  it  has  been  and  is  sell- 
ing certain  brands  manufactured  by  it 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
competition  with  independent  manufac- 
turers and  distributers;  and  to  aid  it  in 
crushing  such  competitors  large  suras  of 
money  are  loaned  by  the  American  To- 
bacco Company.  , 

In  1906  the  R.  A.  Patterson  Tobacco 
Company  manufactured,  sold-  and  dis- 
tributed 5,895,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  in  the  same  year  purchased  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina for  transportation  to  its  factory 
over  6,980,000  pounds  of  leaf. 

In  August,  1903,  defendants,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  general  purpose,  ac- 
quired, through  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  control  of  the  business  of  R. 
P.  Richardson,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  long  success- 
fully engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  leaf  and  manufactured  to- 
bacco at  Reidsville,  N.  C,  buying  leaf 
in  different  States  and  selling  and  dis- 
tributing the  products  manufactured 
therefrom  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  According  to  agreement, 
the  capital  of  R.  P.  Richardson,  Jr.,  & 
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Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  was  in- 
creased to  $300,000  ($200,000  preferred 
and  $100,000  common),  and  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  acquired  a  con- 
trolling interest  therein  and  continues 
to  hold  the  same. 

The  owners  of  the  original  business 
agreed  not  to  engage  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  sell- 
ing or  distributing  tobacco  or  its  prod- 
ucts. 

At  all  times  since  acquisition  of  con- 
trol by  defendants  in  1903,  R.  P.  Rich- 
ardson, Jr.,  &  Co.  has  carried  on,  and 
now  carries  on  under  its  own  name,  in- 
terstate and  foreign'  trade  and  com- 
merce in  tobacco  and  its  products;  its 
separate  organization  has  been  pre- 
served, but  the  directors  have  been 
chosen  by  defendants  and  all  its  affairs 
are  conducted  under  an  agreement  with 
them  not  to  compete  in  purchasing  leaf 
tobacco  or  selling  and  distributing  its 
products  and  in  combination  and  with- 
out competition  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  effect  of  restraining  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  and 
creating  a  monopoly. 

This  company,  for  a  long  time  has 
concealed  and  denied  association  with 
defendants,  and  is  an  instrument  to  crip- 
ple opponents  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  out  of  business  and  of  destroying 
competition.  For  that  purpose  it  has 
been  advertised  and  is  advertising  itself 
as  an  independent  company  unconnected 
with  a  trust  or  combination. 

The  output  of  R.  P.  Richardson,  Jr., 
&  Co.  for  1906  was  about  1,000,000 
pounds. 

In  August,  1903,  defendants,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  general  purpose, 
through  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, acquired  control  of  the  business 
theretofore  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
at  Chicago,  111,,  by  Thomas  Cusack,  of 
sign  painting  and  advertisement  paint- 
ing. By  agreement  a  corporation  called 
Thomas  Cusack  Company  was  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  ($100,000 
preferred,  $150,000  commorf),  which 
was  issued  to  Thomas  Cusack  in  ex- 
change for  his  business.  He  then  as- 
signed $100,000  of  the  common  stock 
(which   had   all   voting  power)    to   the 


American  Tobacco'  Company  without 
further  consideration  than  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  latter  in  organizing  the 
new  company.  The  latter  is  now  car- 
ryihg  on  the  original  business,  but  is 
acting  in  combination  and  agreement 
with  defendants  and  is  an  instrument 
through  which  they  restrain  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, destroy  competition,  and  seek  to 
secure  a  monopoly  thereof. 

Thomas  Cusack,  agreed  for  fifteen 
years  not  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
sign  painting,  bulletin  painting,  bill  post- 
ing, or  other  form  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing. 

In  August,  1903,  defendants,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  general  purpose, 
through  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, acquired  for  $51,505  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  stock  ($100,000)  of  the 
Pinkerton  Tobacco  Company,  an  Ohio 
corporation,  long  successfully  engaged 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  leaf  and  manu- 
factured tobacco,  buying  leaf  in  differ- 
ent States  and  selling,  shipping  and  dis- 
tributing its  products,  especially  scrap, 
manufactured  therefrom,  throughout 
the  United  States  and  abroad  in  com- 
petition with  defendants.  From  the 
parties  interested  in  the  acquired  com- 
pany defendants  demanded  and  re- 
ceived agreements  not  to  engage  in 
trade  and  commerce  in  tobacco  or  its 
products.  The.  Pinkerton  Tobacco 
Company  has  preserved  its  separate  or- 
ganization, but  the  directors  have  been 
elected  by  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  or  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  which  now  holds  the  acquired 
stock,  and  all  its  business  is  conducted 
under  an  agreement  with  defendants 
not  to  compete  in  purchasing  leaf  to- 
bacco or  in  selling  and  distributing 
products  and  in  combination  and  with- 
out competition  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  effect  of  restraining  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  and 
creating  a  monopoly. 

This  company  has  concealed  and  de- 
nied, and  is  now  concealing  and  deny- 
ing, its  association  with  defendants,  and 
has  been  and  is  being  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  cripple  opponents  in  order  to 
drive  them  out  of  business,  to  keep  oth- 
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«rs  out,  and  destroy  competition.  For 
that  purpose,  and  under  agreement' with 
•defendants,  it  has  advertised  itself  as 
unconnected  with  them  and  has  been 
-and  is  selling  certain  brands  at  less  than 
cost  of  production.  To  aid  it  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  the  combination 
large  sums  x)f  money  have  been  loaned 
"by  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

In  1906  the  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Com- 
pany manufactured,  sold  and  distrib- 
uted 2,420,000  pounds  of  scrap. 

In  1903,  in  pursuance  of  their  general 
purpose,  defendants,  through  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  organized 
the  Amsterdam  Supply  Company,  a 
New  Jersiey  corporation,  with  capital 
stock  of  $2^5,000.  This  company  pre- 
•serves  a  separate  organization,  but  its 
directors  have  at  all  times  been  elected 
by  defendants,  and  its  policy  is  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  them.  It  is  en- 
•gaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, purchasing  in  different  States 
and  abroad  supplies  of  all  kinds  except 
leaf  tobacco  for  defendants,  many  of 
whom  are  stockholders,  and  who,  in  or- 
•der  to  avoid  buying  in  the  open  market 
in  competition,  created  and  appointed 
the  corporation  their  general  purchasing 
agent.  By  agreement  among  defend- 
ants the  agent  has  the  power  to  deter- 
mine and  does  determine  the  prices 
which  they  shall  pay  for  supplies. 

In  October,  1905,  defendants,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  general  purpose, 
through  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, acquired  control  of  the  busipess 
of  Carroll  Brothers,  a  partnership  long 
successfully  engaged  at  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  tobacco,  buying  leaf  tobacco  in  differ- 
ent States  and  shipping  the  same  to  its 
factory,  and  selling,  shipping  and  dis- 
tributing products  manufactured  there- 
from throughout  the  United  States  in 
active  competiaion  with  defendants.  In 
order  to  eliminate  this  competition,  de- 
fendants entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  partners  that  the  John  W.  Car- 
roll Tobacco  Company  should  be  incor- 
porated in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of 
$425,000,  which  should  be  issued  in  ex- 
change for  their  business  to  the  part- 
'  ners,  who  should  then  assign  $200,000 
of  the  same  to  the  American  Tobacco 


Company  without  consideration.  This 
agreement  was  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  partners  agreed  for  ten 
years  not  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  or  in  the  distribution  of  its 
products. 

The  John  W.  Carroll  Tobacco  Com- 
pany carried  on  the  business  formerly 
conducted  by  the  partnership  under  its 
corporate  name  and  its  organization 
was  preserved.  Its  directors  have  been 
chosen  by  defendants  and  its  affairs 
conducted  under  agreement  not  to  com- 
pete either  in  purchasing  leaf  tobacco 
or  in  selling  and  distributing  its  prod- 
ucts in  combination  with  defendants  and 
without  competition  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  effect  of  restraining  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
and  creating  a  monopoly  therein. 

The  plant  was  closed  in  November, 
1905,  and  the  brands  are  now  manu- 
factured and  sold  by  defendants  upder 
the  name  John  W.  Carroll  Tobacco 
Company,  and  prices  are  determined  by 
agreement  among  them. 

In  1905,  defendants,  in  pursuance  of 
their  general  purpose,-  for  $438,000  cash, 
acquired  the  pntire  stock  ($116,800)  of 
the  Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Company, 
a  Kentucky  corporation,  long  success- 
fully engaged  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  leaf 
and  manufactured  tobacco,  buying  to- 
bacco leaf  in  different  States,  and  sell- 
ing, shipping  and  distributing  the  prod- 
ucts manufactured  therefrom  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad  in 
competition  with  defendants.  The  own- 
ers and  persons  interested  agreed  with 
defendants  not  to  engage  in  trade  and 
commerce  in  tobacco  or  its  products. 
The  separate  organization  of  the  ac- 
quired company  has  been  preserved,  but 
the  directors  have  at  all  times  since 
been  'selected  by  defendants,  and  its 
business  has  been  conducted  under  an 
f.greement  with  them  not  to  compete  in 
the  purchase  of  leaf  tobacco  or  in  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  its  products  and 
in  combination  with  them  and  without 
competition  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  effect  of  restraining  interstate  and 
foreign  trade  and  commerce,  and  creat- 
ing a  monopoly  therein.  This  company 
(Continued  on  page  15.} 
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is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

TWENTY-SEYENTH    ANNUAL   CONVENTION 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF  LABOR. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Gompers  in  the  Auditorinm  at 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  at  if  a.  m., 
November  nth.  Rev.  Calvin  S.  Black- 
well,  D.  D.,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Norfolk,  invoked  the  divine  blessing. 
Hon.  H.  St.  George  Tucker,  President  of 
the  Jamestown  Exposition,  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome.  The  readers  of  the 
Tobacco  Workbr  will  understand  that 
the  proceedings  of  this  great  convention 
cannot,  for  lack  of  space,  be  reproduced 
in  full.  We  therefore  shall  endeavor  to 
give  in  a  condensed  form  a  statement  of 
the  principal  things  done  and  said  for 
the  benefit  of  the  membership. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  Claude 
A.  Swanson,  Governor  of  Virginia;  James 
G.  Riddick,  Mayor  of  Norfolk;  6.  R. 


Buston,  Mayor  of  Newport  News;  Hon. 
Merritt  Cook,  of  Norfolk;  Mr.  H.  S,  Scott, 
President  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Norfolk,  ^d  Mr.  James  O'Donnell,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Virginia  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  all  of  which  President  Gompeis 
responded  in  a  fitting  manner. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials showed  that  there  were  352  del- 
egates present,  repretenting  87  National 
and  International  Unions,  29  State  Fed- 
erations of  Labor,  89^  City  Central  Bodies 
and  25  Federal  Labor  Unions. 

A  message  of  sympathy  was  ordered 
sent  to  Vice-President  John  Mitchell  who 
was  unable  to  attend  the  convention  on 
account  of  illness,  incident  to  a  surgical 
operation  which  he  had  just  undergone. 

President  Gompers  read  his  annual  re- 
pprt,  covering  every  phase  of  the  labor 
movement.  There  is  scarcely  a  question 
conceivable  relating  to  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  labor  problem  that  was  not 
touched  upon  by  the  President  in  his 
wonderful  report  and  a  safe  and  logical 
course  pointed  out  for  the  Federation  to 
pursue. 

The  reports  of  Secretary  Morrison, 
Treasurer  Lennon  and  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee showed  the  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  to  be  )i 74,330. 26; 
disbursements,  $1591960.84,  a  balance  re- 
maining in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  1127,910.02.  The  total 
receipts  for  advertisements,  subscrip- 
tions, etc. ,  to  the  American  Federaiionist 
for  the  year  were  125,310.56;  disburse- 
ments, 123,560  70.  showing  a  profit  from 
the  publication  of  11,749.86. 

Interesting  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Richards,  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  and  Hon.  T.  V.  Powderly,  in 
charge  of  the  department  for  distribu- 
tion of  immigrants  for  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  reports  of  fraternal  delegates  to 
the  British  Trade  Union  Congiers  and 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada 
were  all  interesting  and  showed  that 
great  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
workers  in  these  countries. 

Your  delegates  presented  several  reso- 
lution s  of  great  importance.  One  resolu- 
tion being  endorsing  the  boycott  against 
the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco 
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Trust,  also  the  United  States  Cigar  Stores, 
which  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
delegates  at  the  convention,  and  they 
pledged  themselves  to  do  all  in  their 
power  on  their  return  home  to  carry  out 
the  resolution.  The  convention  also  re- 
endorsed  the  Blue  Label  of  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  International  Union,  which 
calls  also  for  all  Locals  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
give  their  hearty  suppott  in  buying  only 
such  brands  of  tobaccos  and  cigarettes 
and  snuff  which  bear  the  Blue  Label  of  the 
Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union. 

A  bill  providing  for  compensation  and 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  civil- 
ian employes  of  the  government  was 
endorsed  by  the  convention;  also  one 
providing  for  a  Saturday  half -holiday  for 
Federal  emplojes  on  public  works. 

A  resolution  urgring  a  territorial  form 
of  government  for  Porto  Rico  and  certain 
other  needed  reforms  was  adopted. 

The  salary  of  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration was  raised  from  |3,ooo  per  year 
to  |5,ooo,  the  salary  of  the  secretary  from 
|2,500  to  f4,ooo  per  year,  and  the  salary 
of  the  treasurer  from  I250  to  ^500  per 
year.  The  vote  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  these  officers  was  almost  unanimous, 
the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  del- 
egates being  that  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently remunerated  for  their  ability  and 
services  rendered. 

A  bill  for  remedial  relief  for  seamen 
was  endorsed. 

A  resolution  pledging  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  tailors  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  fraternal  delegates 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  most 
interesting.  It  showed  that  in  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  the  labor  movement  is 
making  great  progress.  If  we  are  to 
judge  the  labor  movement  of  the  British 
Empire  by  the  class  of  men  sent  here  to 
represent  them  in  this  convention,  it 
must  indeed  be  a  very  advanced  move- 
ment. They  were  represented  by  Mr. 
D.  J.  Shackleton,  President  of  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament,  elected  by  the  labor  unions, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hodge,  who  is  also  a  prom- 
inent labor  man  and  a  representative  in 
Parliament,  elected  by  the  labor  unions. 
The  report  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Trotter,  fraternal 


delegate  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Union 
Congress,  showed  that  the  Canadian 
workers  continue  to  remain  loyal  to  in- 
ternational trades  unionism  and  progref  s, 
despite  the  attempts  made  to  form  an 
independent  movement  in  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Trotter's  report  was  also  very  in- 
teresting. 

A  resolution  urging  a  full  hearing  in 
Congress  for  the  post-office  clerks  on 
matters  effecting  their  wages  and  hours 
was  adopted. 

A  resolution  urging  the  establishment 
by  Congress  of  a  parcels  post  system  was 
adopted. 

A  resolution  favoring  direct  primary 
elections  for  the  nomination  of  muni- 
cipal, township,  county,  state  and  federal 
officers  and  the  restrictions  of  the  use  of 
money  by  candidates  seeking  election  to 
public  office  was  adopted;  also  favoring 
compulsory  publication  of  campaign 
party  and  candidate  expenses. 

A  resolution  urging  all  applicants  for 
membership  in  the  unions  to  qualify  as 
citizens  and  voters  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  providing  for  a  campaign 
of  education  among  the  working  men  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  Buck's  Stoves 
and  Ranges,  which  are  on  the  unfair  list, 
was  adopted. 

A  resolution  providing  for  a  one  cent 
per  capita  assessment  on  all  affiliated 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the 
Van  Cleave  suit  against  the  officers  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  was  adopted;  also  empower- 
ing the  Executive  Council  to  make  a 
further  levy  for  this  purpose  if  found 
necessary. 

Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  of  the  labor  de- 
partment of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
made  a  very  interesting  and  intelligent 
address  to  the  convention. 

A  resolution  disapproving  of  independ- 
ent unions  hostile  to  the  legitimate  trade 
union  movement,  disapproving  of  the 
breaking  of  contracts  and  disapproving 
of  the  application  of  the  term  * 'strike 
breaker*'  to  men  who  work  for  protection 
of  contracts  was  adopted. 

Resolutions  re-affirming  the  boycotts 
against  all  brands  of  the  American  To« 
bacco  Trust;  the  McKinney  Bread  Co.  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Washburn  Crosby 
Milling  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  the 
Hickman  Ebbert  Co.;   the  Owensboro 
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Wagon  Co.;  F.  A.  Ames  &  Co.;  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  the  National  Cigar 
Stands  Co.;  Rosenthal  Brothers,  and 
the  Rochester  Clothing  Exchange  iivere 
adopted. 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  it  be  the 
sense  of  the  convention  that  organized 
labor  refrain  from  using  the  terms  "open'  * 
and  "closed**  shops  in  its  printed  matter 
and  otherwise,  as  these  are  recognized  as 
the  deceptive  inventions  of  labor's  oppo- 
nents, and  the  convention  believes  that 
the  correct  terms,  * 'union"  and  * 'non- 
union" shops,  should  be  employed 
throughout  the  entire  labor  movement. 

A  resolution  instructing  the  Executive 
Council  to  take  steps  through  the  inter- 
national unions  to  force  certain  local 
unions  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  withdraw 
from  a  non -affiliated  body  and  affiliate 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  central  body  was 
adopted. 

A  resolution  instructing  central  bodies 
to  unseat  unions  of  carpet  mechanics 
which  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Uphol- 
sterers' International  Union  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  re-affirming  the  jurisdic- 
tion decision  of  a  previous  convention 
between  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship 
Builders  and  the  Structural  Iron  Workers 
was  adopted, 

A  resolution  instructing  the  Uphol- 
sterers to  meet  in  conference  with  other 
unions  claiming  jurisdiction  over  flag 
and  bunting  decorations,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  jurisdiction  questions 
was  adopted.  Also  providing  for  a  con- 
ference between  the  Carriage  and  Wagon 
Workers  and  the  Upholsterers  for  the 
same  purpose. 

A  resolution  urging  the  International 
Union  of  Long  Shoremen,  Marine  and 
Transport  Workers  to  curtail  its  name  so 
as  to  conform  to  its  rightful  and  recog- 
nized jurisdiction  was  adopted. 

It  was  reported  to  the  convention  that 
the  railway  clerks  and  freight  handlers 
had  settled  their  difference,  which  means 
that  the  railway  clerks  will  now  affiliate 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

A  resolution  providing  for  a  conference 
between  the  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  disputed 
points  was  adopted. 

The  floor  was  granted  to  President 
Gompers  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 


statement  concerning  certain  charges  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  against 
himself  and  other  officers  of  the  labor 
movement.  In  the  statement  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Gompers  laid  bare  to  the 
convention  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  to  bribe 
him  to  turn  traitor  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. They  had  offered  through  one 
Brandenburg  to  take  care  of  Mr.  Gompers 
financially  for  the  balance  of  his  days  if 
he  would  forsake  the  labor  cause  and 
become  an  informer  for  them  to  aid  in 
crushing  out  the  trade  union  movement. 
Mr.  Gompers  also  unfolded  minutely  a 
carefully  laid  plan  of  the  Association  of 
Manufacturers  to  assail  and  destroy  the 
characters  of  the  labor  leaders  of  the 
country  through  false  accusations  of  dis- 
honesty, immorality,  etc.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Gompers  on  this  subject  was  the 
chief  event  of  the  convention,  and  lasted 
for  about  three  hours.  Documentary  evi- 
dence and  verbal  corroborative  evidence 
from  delegates  present  in  the  convention 
was  submitted  in  support  of  his  charges 
against  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  exposure  by  President  Gompers  of 
the  corrupt  methods  employed  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  their  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  labor  movement 
confirmed  what  many  had  believed  to  be 
the  truth,  but  the  clearness  in  which  Mr. 
Gompers  made  his  points  and  the  irre- 
futable evidence  which  he  submitted  in 
support  of  them  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  as  to  the  foul  methods 
being  pursued  by  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. At  the  close  of  Mr.  Gompers' 
great  speech,  when  he  defied  the  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  to  do  its  worst,  he 
was  greeted  with  a  prolonged  applause. 
For  about  ten  minutes  pandemonium 
reigned  in  the  convention  hall.  Dele- 
gates climbed  on  chairs,  threw  their  hats 
in  the  air,  and  cheer  after  cheer  went  up. 
A  huge  bouquet  was  brought  forward 
and  presented  to  President  Gompers  as  a 
testimonial  of  appreciation  by  the  dele- 
gates and  a  token  of  their  con  fidence  in 
his  honesty  of  purpose  and  unceasing 
fidelity  to  the  labor  cause.  When  order 
had  again  been  restored,  another  inci- 
dent occurred  which  brought  forth  pro- 
longed applause.  Victor  L.  Berger.  leader 
of  the  Socialists  and  a  life- long  opponent 
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of  President  Gompers,  arose  and  said 
with  much  feeling,  that  though  he  had 
at  previous  conventions  always  voted 
against  the  election  of  President  Gom- 
pers,  since  having  heard  this  remarkable 
address  he  wanted  to  assure  President 
Gompers  and  the  convention  of  his  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Gompers,  and  promised 
that  at  the  proper  time  he  would  make  a 
motion  that  the  entire  Executive  Coun- 
cil, including  President  Gompers,  be 
unanimously  re-elected.  A  vote  of  con- 
fidence was  unanimously  voted  to  Pres- 
ident Gompers  and  the  entire  Executive 
Council. 

Strong  resolutioils  of  confidence  in 
President  Gompers  and  praising  his  life 
work  in  behalf  of  labor  were  drawn  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Carpenters  and  Wood  Workers 
were  ordered  to  hold  a  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  amalgamating  or  other- 
wise settling  their  differences;  President 
Gompers  to  be  present  at  the  conference. 

Request  of  the  Double  Drum  Holsters 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  identity  as  a 
union  was  denied,  and  the  Steam  En- 
gineers Union  was  instructed  by  the 
convention  to  attach  the  Double  Drum 
Hoisters  to  their  organization  as  an  aux- 
iliary. 

In  the  dispute  between  the  Brewery 
Workers  and  the  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men, upon  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Gompers  it  was  decided  to  immedi- 
ately restore  the  charter  to  the  Brewery 
Workers  upon  the  following  conditions: 

That  the  restoration  of  the  Brewery 
Workers*  charter  in  no  way  alters  or 
modifies  the  declarations  or  decisions  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  re- 
gard to  the  jurisdiction  claims  of  the 
International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers; 
the  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen ; 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters and  the  International  Union  of 
Brewery  Workers,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  hereby  re-affirmed. 

That  within  ninety  days  after  the  close 
of  this  convention  a  conference  shall  be 
held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  conference  to 
consist  of  three  representatives  of  the 
International  Brewery  Workers,  one  from 
the  International  Engineers,  one  from 
the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen,  one  from 


the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  and  one 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  the 
conference  to  endeavor  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment regarding  jurisdiction,  harmony 
and  co-operation  of  action  of  the  organi- 
zations in  interest  and  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
workers  employed  in  and  by  breweries 

That  in  the  event  of  an  agreement,  or 
a  tentative  agreement,  being  reached  the 
officers  of  the  organizations  named  shall 
submit  the  same  to  their  respective  In- 
ternational Unions  for  ratification  under 
the  supervision  of  the  representative  of 
the  Executive  Council,  who  shall  in  that 
circular  urge  its  ratification  and  give  his 
reasons  therefor. 

That  if  the  conference  shall  fail  to 
reach  an  agreement  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
impose  such  disciplinary  punishment 
upon  the  organization  responsible  for 
such  failure  as  the  judgment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  may  direct. 

The  Stove  Mounters  and  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  were  ordered  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence within  sixty  days  to  adjust  their 
differences. 

An  agreement  reached  between  the 
Shingle  Weavers  and  Steam  Engineers 
Union  adjusting  jurisdiction  matters  was 
ratified  by  the  convention. 

The  former  decision  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
regarding  jurisdiction  of  Pulp  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers  was  re-affirmed. 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  campaign 
of  the  Retail  Cleiks  in  behalf  of  women 
workers  in  stores  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  providing  for  a  committee 
of  two  international  officers  and  one 
member  ot  the  Executive  Council  to  con- 
fer with  the  meat  packers  to  ascertain 
their  attitude  toward  organized  labor 
was  adopted. 

A  resolution  instructing  the  Executive 
Council  to  investigate  and  if  necessary 
re- organize  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  declairing  the  eight-hour 
work  day  to  be  paramount  to  all  other 
demands  and  urging  the  education  of 
the  workers  on  this  subject  and  the  rais- 
ing of  eight-hour  funds  was  adopted. 
The  resolution  also  cautions  the  unions 
against  any  effort  to  prematurely  force 
the  eight-hour  day  until  they  are  fully 
prepared  for  the  struggle. 
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A  resolution  requesting  the  officers  of 
national  and  international  unions  to  urge 
their  local  unions  to  subscribe  for  at  least 
one  copy  of  the  American  Pederationist 
in  order  to  keep  informed  on  the  general 
labor  movement  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  urging  the  formation  of 
onion  label  leagues  and  endorsing  the 
Woman's  International  Label  League 
was  adopted. 

A  resolution  urging  label  unions  to  set 
aside  a  fund  for  advertising  their  labels 
in  labor  papers  was  adopted. 

The  convention  took  up  and  rejected 
the  proposition  of  a  universal  label  on 
the  grounds  of  impracticability.  It  also 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  interna- 
tional unions  and  city  central  bodies  to 
inaugurate  an  effective  union  label 
campaign. 

The  remuneration  of  organizers  and 
representatives  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  when 
serving  was  raised  from  ^.50  to  I5.00 
per  day,  and  I3.00  for  hotel  expenses. 

It  was  decided  by  the  convention  to 
create  a  department  of  building  trades  to 
be  charter^  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  to  be 
comp9sed  of  national  and  international 
unions  of  building  tradesmen. 

A  resolution  requesting  all  unions  and 
central  bodies  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  boycott  in  Col- 
orado was  adopted. 

A  resolution  condemning  an  indepen- 
dent stone  cutters  movement  started  in 
New  York  known  as  the  National  Stone 
Cutters  Association  was  adopted. 

The  International  Union  of  Roofers, 
Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers,  the 
International  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers 
Union  and  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
were  ordered  to  hold  a  conference  to 
adjust  jurisdiction  matters.  The  Inter- 
national Hod  Carriers  and  Building 
Laborers  and  Cement  Workers  were  also 
ordered  to  hold  a  conference  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  charter  of  Tile  Roofers  Union  No. 
12  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  ordered 
revoked  on  account  of  entering  into  an 
open  shop  contract  to  the  detriment  of 
the  building  trades. 

The  question  of  the  many  appeals  for 
financial  assistance  issued  by  unions  in- 
volved in  trouble  came  before  the  con- 
vention, and  it  was  decided  to  strongly 


urge  all  unions  to  establibh  monthly  dues 
of  not  less  than  |i.oo  per  month.  It  was 
also  urged  that  better  assistance  be  given 
to  the  legislative  committee  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L. 

It  was  ordered  that  legal  advice  and 
other  assistance  be  given  to  the  Printing 
Pressmen's  Union  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  in 
the  present  conflict  with  the  Typothetae. 

A  resolution  declaring  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  so  at  to 
cover  Japanese  and  Koreans  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  declaring  that  no  court 
shall  have  power  to  declare  national  laws 
unconstitutional  except  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
shall  be  done  then  only  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
that  the  same  course  shall  be  followed 
in  the  matter  of  state  laws  was  adopted. 
Also  demanding  that  all  judges,  includ- 
ing federal  judges,  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  terms  not  to  exceed  four  years. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  instmcting 
the  Executive  Council  to  make  a  study 
of  the  Farmers  Unions  and  adopt  some 
plan  of  a  closer  cooperation  with  them. 

It  was  decided  by  the  convention  that 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  set  apart  the  second  Sun- 
day in  May  to  be  known  as  Labor's 
Memorial  Day. 

A  resolution  calling  for  a  one  cent  per 
capita  assessment  on  all  affiliated  bodies 
to  combat  the  Employers'  Association  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  other  places  sim- 
ilarly situated  was  adopted;  also  asking 
all  national  and  international  unions  to 
send  organizers  to  Los  Angeles. 

A  resolution  requesting  all  National 
and  International  Unions  to  send  organ- 
izers to  West  Virginia  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  denouncing  anti-seal  ping 
legislation  and  demanding  that  all  rail- 
road tickets  and  mileage  be  made  trans- 
ferable was  adopted. 

The  resolution  demanding  some  sort 
of  compulsory  life  insurance  legislation 
in  the  various  states  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  declaring  in  favor  of  an 
income  and  an  inheritance  tax  was 
adopted. 

A  resolution  urging  the  adoption  by 
various  states  of  laws  abolishing  child 
labor  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  non-part- 
isan, initiative  and  referendum   move- 
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ment  and  instmcting  the  Executive 
Council  to  iMne  literature  in  support  of 
the  same  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  calling  for  a  congressional 
investigation  into  the  deceptive  and  ir- 
regular practices  of  telegraph  companies 
during  the  late  strike  and  demanding 
remedial  legislation  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  instmcting  the  Executive 
Council  to  defend  the  ten-hour  law  for 
women  which  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional in  Colorado  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  calling  for  more  thorough 
investigation  and  more  stringent  laws 
regarding  hours  of  labor  in  factories  was 
adopted. 

Resolutions  demanding  laws  for  the 
better  protection  of  fishermen  and  de- 
manding a  shorter  work  day  law  for 
master,  pilots  and  engineers  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  providing  for  further  co- 
operation with  railroad  brotherhoods  for 
legislative  purposes  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  urging  the  fullest  possible 
support  of  the  Farmers'  Unions  by  labor 
in  general  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  pledging  support  to  the 
movement  for  Russian  freedom  and  a 
constitutional  form  of  government  for 
Russia  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  instructing  the  Executive 
Council  to  continue  investigating  the 
disregard  for  laws  for  the  protection  of 
human  life  and  in  regard  to  so-called 
casualty  companies  which  tend  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  praising  the  work  of  gen- 
uine labor  papers  and  urging  better  sup- 
port of  same  on  the  part  of  unions  was 
adopted. 

A  resolution  instructing  the  Executive 
Council  to  take  up  the  question  of  con- 
vict labor  and  try  to  have  the  different 
political  parties  declare  for  the  abolition 
of  the  contract  system  in  their  platforms 
was  adopted. 

All  of  the  old  officers  were  unanimous- 
ly re-elected,  Delegate  Puruseth  of  the 
Seamen's  Union  and  Delegate  Creamer 
of  the  Machinists'  Union  were  elected  as 
fraternal  delegates  to  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress.  Hugh  Frayne  of  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  was  elected  frater- 
nal delegate  to  the  Canadian  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress.  Denver,  Colorado,  was 
selected   as  the   next  convention  city. 


With  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Fraternally  yours, 

A.  McAndrsws, 

HSNRY  FlSCHBR, 

DeUgates. 


CHILDREN   PERMITTED  TO  TOIL 
AFTER  HOURS 

In  the  Workshops  of  Pennsylvania. 


GILSON  GARDNER,  writing  from 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  says: 

In  this  county  (Luzerne)  there  are 
probably  5,000  children,  boys  and  girls 
under  fourteen,  working  in  coal-break- 
ers and  silk  and  cotton  mills.  State  laws 
afford  no  protection  to  small  children 
here.  And  this  county,  I  am  assured,  is 
a  fair  sample  of  many  others  of  the 
State. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Federal  Com- 
mission will  report  to  Congress  on  this 
matter,  but  I  do  know  that  child  labor  is 
employed  here  on  every  hand,  openly 
and  notoriously,  cruelly,  inexcusably. 

I  have  seen  it  for  myself.  At  break- 
fast and  factories  I  have  talked  to  fore- 
men and  children.  I  have  also  talked 
to  school  teachers,  priests,  editors,  labor 
leaders  and  State  Inspectors.  All  say 
the  same.  The  practice-  is  admitted. 
Nearly  all  deplore  it.  Only  those  de- 
fend it  who  profit  by  its  dollars. 

I  visited  mines  and  mills  at  random. 
Boys  to  the  breakers,  girls  to  the  silk 
mill. 

At  the  Wilkesbarre  silk  mill  at 
Georgetown  I  was  refused  admittance. 
At  the  Empire  mill,  nearby,  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  part  of  the  mill.  These  two 
employ  about  700  girls.  Many  of  them 
are  little  girls  in  short  skirts. 

They  all  have  their  "working  papers," 
aflfidavits  sworn  to  by  their  parents  that 
they  are  of  legal  age.  Perjured  affida- 
vits are  plentiful. 

"That  takes  the  responsibility  off  us," 
explained  Foreman  J.  W.  Dawson,  of 
the  Empire.  "We  have  some  little  ones, 
but  we  don't  go  back  of  the  papers." 

The  girls  stand  on  their  feet  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  work  at  7  until  they 
quit  at  6,  with  a  half-hour  lunch.    There 
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is  a  State  law  which  requires  employers 
to  furnish  seats  to  employes  "when  they 
are  not  actively  employed." 

"We  see  that  they  are  kept  actively 
employed,"  chuckled  Dawson.  "They 
have  no  need  for  seats." 

The  girls  stand  at  spindles  or  looms, 
watching  threads,  mending  breaks,  etc. 
They  get  from  $2  to  $4  a  week.  They 
are  a  thin,  anaemic,  unhappy-looking  lot. 
Many  are  no  more  than  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age.  Their  education  rarely  ex- 
tends beyond  reading  and  writing. 

Another  mill  I  visited  was  the  Wilkes- 
barre  lace  and  cotton  mill.  The  man- 
ager said  he  could  show  me  through  the 
lace  mill,  manned  by  adults.  But  I  saw 
perhaps  a  dozen  boys  about  the  weaving- 
rooms,  unquestionably  under  fourteen. 
In  the  bleaching-room  I  saw  a  boy  who 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eight, 
and  who  looked  younger  than  that, 
standing  barefooted  and  barelegged  in  a 
steam-fitting  atmosphere  charged  with 
sulphur  fumes,  guiding  the  strip  of  wet 
lace  as  it  came  from  overhead,  and  col- 
lecting it  in  symmetrical  piles  under  his 
feet. 

Coal-breakers  visited  at  random  were 
equally  conclusive.  And  these  breaker 
always  at  low  tide  and  the  strikebreak- 
ers abundant.  The  employer  does* not 
defeat  strikes  or  attempts  to  gain  im- 
proved conditions. 

I^ck  of  organization,  the  weaknesses 
of  the  union  itself,  is  responsible  for 
its  defeats.  The  employer  simply  takes 
advantage  of  those  weapons  which  lack 
of  thorough  organization  places  in  his 
hands.  Unreasonable  strikes,  prema- 
ture and  unwise  attempts  to  improve 
conditions  defeat  themselves,  or  would 
if  left  alone,  but  every  enlightened  un- 
ionist appreciates  that  justified  strikes 
and  attempts  to  secure  reasonable  im- 
provements seldom  suffer  defeat  only 
through  the  lack  of  organization  of  the 
union  prosecuting  them. 

When  the  thoroughly  organized  un- 
ion is  forced  to  engage  in  a  strike,  vic- 
tory results,  but  the  strike  radicals  and 
revolutionists  in  the  ineffectively  organ- 
ized trades  do  not  appreciate  that  these 
victories  are  the  victories  of  thorough 
organization  which  has  practically  elim- 
inated the  causes  that  defeat  strikes. 

A  study  of  the  lines  along  which  the 


thoroughly  organized  unions  have  im- 
proved the  workday  conditions  in  their 
trades  will  convince  any  unionist  open 
to  conviction  that  their  way  is  the  only 
safe  and  sure  way,  and  the  sooner  other 
unions  adopt  it  the  sooner  they  will  be- 
gin to  gain  the  same  happy  results. 

The  recent  victory  of  the  Granite  Cut- 
ters' Union  is  a  splendid  illustration. 
The  employers  in  several  localities 
where  this  industry  is  carried  on  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  granite  cutters  which  re- 
sulted in  a  strike  followed  by  victory. 
The  workers  in  this  trade  are  thor- 
oughly organized,  the  strikebreaker  and 
disloyal  striker  scarce  and  the  union  ca- 
pable of  financing  striljes  when  they  are 
forced  upon  it. 

More  time  and  effort  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  situation  and  the  essen- 
tials of  success  will  speedily  convince 
the  extremists  that  thorough  organiza- 
tion is  the  one  thing  lacking,  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  gain  desired  im- 
proved conditions  in  their  trades. — Bx- 
change. 

Well  Said. 
The  men  who  fight  the  battles  for  la- 
bor, who  make  enemies  of  capitalists 
and  corporations  by  what  they  do  and 
say,  have  trials  enough  to  encounter 
without  feeling  that  they  must  also  be 
on  their  guard  against  enemies  in  the 
very  ranks  of  labor  who  ought  to  be 
their  friends  and  supporters.  But, 
while  it  is  discouraging  to  know  that 
there  are  creatures  so  despicable  as  to 
seek  to  blight  the  good  work  of  loyal 
men,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  sound  sense  and  good  judgment  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple can  be  relied  upon  to  scorn  the 
work  of  gossips  and  render  futile  the 
efforts  of  the  falsifier  who  would  will- 
ingly wreck  every  hope  of  labor's  fu- 
ture that  in  the  ruins  they  might  find 
some  petty  hate  or  malice  gratified. — 
Exchange. 

An  unknown  friend  recently  lodged 
£50,000  in  a  Berlin  bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Copper 
Workers'  Union,  to  assist  the  members 
of  the  union  who  are  on  strike  for  bet- 
ter conditions. 
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CANADIAN  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS. 


Official  Waking  Up  to  Backwardness 
of  Country  and  Better  Con- 
ditions Coming. 
0 

The  backwardness  of  Canadian  laws 
relating  to  factory  inspection  and  child 
labor  is  apparent  as  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  make  changes  in 
these  matters  to  conform  with  the  trend 
of  the  times. 

A  law  has  just  been  passed  whereby 
no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  shall  in  future 
be  employed  in  a  factory,  the  previous 
limit  being  thirteen  years.  Children 
are  now  obliged  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day  in  factories  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  Saturday  half -holiday, 
and  in  the  next  session  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  prevent  a  workday  of  longer 
than  ten  hours. 

Another  law  passed  recently  is  a  step 
toward  compulsory  education,  and  pro- 
vides that  every  child  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  not  able  to  read  and 
write,  shall,  as  long  as  he  or  she  con- 
tinues to  be  so  employed,  and  as  long 
as  he  or  she  is  unable  to  read  or  write, 
continually  attend  a  night  school  if 
there  be  one  in  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  child  resides. 

No  employer  shall  employ  a  child  un- 
der sixteen  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
without  a  certificate  from  the  principal 
or  other  in  charge  of  a  night  school 
that  such  child  is  attending  the  same. 

The  law  does  not  make  the  establish- 
ment of  night  schools  compulsory,  but, 
unless  it  was  passed  simply  to  take  up 
space  on  the  statute  books,  night  schools 
will  be  likely  to  come  as  a  result. — Ex- 
change, 

St.  Louis  Plumbers  Win. 
The  plumbers  of  St.  Louis  and  vi- 
cinity, who  struck  on  July  1  on  a  de- 
mand of  $6  per  day,  have  returned  to 
work  under  a  compromise  by  which 
they  will  receive  $5.30  per  day  until 
February  1,  1908,  and  thereafter  $5.70 
per  day. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  500,000,000 
people  live  in  houses,  700,000,000  in 
huts  and  caves,  and  that  250,000,000 
have  no  regular  shelter. 


(Continued  from  page  7.) 
has  concealed  and  denied  and  is  now 
concealing  and  denying  its  association 
with  defedants,  and  has  been  used  by 
Ihe  latter  as  an  instrument  to  cripple 
cpponents,  drive  them  out  of  business, 
jnd  destroy  competition.  Accordingly 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  sell  certain 
brands  at  less  than  cost  of  production 
and  to  advertise  itself  as  an  independ- 
ent company.  In  1906  it  manufactured, 
sold,  shipped  and  distributed  4,100,000 
pounds  of  plug. 

In  April,  1906,  defendants,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  general  purpose, 
through  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, for  $247,780  acquired  the  entire 
stock  ($120,000)  of  the  Nashville  To- 
bacco Works,  a  Tennessee  corporation 
long  successfully  engaged  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  leaf  and  manufactured  tobac- 
co, purchasing  leaf  tobacco  in  different 
States  and  shipping  the  same  to  its  fac- 
tory at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  selling 
and  distributing  products  manufac- 
tured therefrom  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad  in  competition  with 
defendans.  In  1905  it  purchased  in  the 
manner  mentioned  875,000  pounds  of 
leaf  tobacco  and  sold  and  shipped  775,- 
000  pounds  of  manufactured  products. 

The  separate  organization  of  the  ac- 
quired company  has  been  preserved,  but 
the  directors  have,  since  April,  1906, 
been  selected  by  defendants  and  the 
business  conducted  under  an  agree- 
ment with  them  not  to  compete  either  in 
purchasing  leaf  or  in  selling  or  distrib- 
uting its  products,  in  combination  with 
them  and  without  competition,  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  effect  of  restrain- 
ing interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce  and  creating  a  monopoly 
therein. 

The  output  of  the  Nashville  Tobacco 
Works  for  1906  was  725,000  pounds. 
The  stockholders,  directors  and  officers 
of  the  Nashville  Tobacco  Works  agreed 
with  defendants  for  fifteen  years  not  to 
engage  in  manufacturing  or  selling  to- 
bacco in  any  form. 

The  Nashville  Tobacco  Works  car- 
ried out  the  policy  of  the  defendants  to 
business  and  assets  of  the  Britain  To- 
bacco Works,  a  Tennessee  corporation, 
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long  successfully  engaged  at  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce as  a  purchaser  of  tobacco  and  in 
manufacturing,  selling  and  distributing 
its  products  in  competition  with  de- 
fendants. All  of  the  officers,  directors 
and  stockholders  of  the  Britain  To- 
bacco Works  agreed  with  defendants 
not  to  engage  in  manufacturing  or  sell- 
ing tobacco.  The  plant  was  permanent- 
ly closed  shortly  after  its  acquisition.  In 
1906  the  output  of  the  works  was  175,- 
000  pounds. 

In  October,  1906,  in  pursuance  of 
their  general  purpose,  defendants, 
through  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, acquired  control  of  the  Day  and 
Night  Tobacco  Company,  Duwel  Bros. 
Tobacco  Company,  August  Schroer 
Tobacco  Company  and  Queen  City  To- 
bacco Company,  all  engaged  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  leaf  and  manufactured  to- 
bacco, buying  leaf  in  different  States, 
and  shipping,  selling  and  distributing 
the  products,  especially  scrap,  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad.  By 
agreement  between  defendants  and  the 
parties  interested  a  new  Day  and  Night 
Tobacco  Company,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $400,000,  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  and  to  it  was  transferred 
the  business  of  the  four  companies 
above  mentioned.  Thereafter  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  for  $400,- 
000  cash,  acquired  and  now  holds  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  new  company. 

Since  its  organization  the  new  Day 
and  Night  Tobacco  Company  has  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  all  the  old  com- 
panies. Its  separate  organization  has 
been  preserved,  but  its  directors  are  se- 
lected by  defendants,  and  all  its  affairs 
conducted  under  an  agreement  with 
them  not  to  compete,  either  in  purchas- 
ing leaf  tobacco  or  in  selling  and  dis- 
tributing its  products  in  combination 
with  them,  and  without  competition,  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of  re- 
straining interstate  and  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  and  creating  a  monopoly 
therein. 

This  company  by  agreement  with  de- 
fendants for  a  long  time  concealed  and 
denied  association  with  them  and  ad- 
vertised itself  as  independent,  whereas 


it  has  been  used  by  defendants  as  an  in- 
strument to  cripple  opponents  with  the 
view  of  driving  them  out  of  business 
and  of  destroying  competition.  In  1906 
its  output  was  7,000,000  pounds  of  scrap. 

For  some  years  prior  to  October, 
1906,  Walter  J.  Friedlander  had  carried 
on  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  business  of 
manufacturing  scrap  tobacco,  and  sell- 
ing the  same  throughout  the  different 
States  under  the  name  of  the  Day  and 
Night  Tobacco  Company,  had  built  up 
a  large  and  prosperous  trade,  and  was 
independent  and  without  connection 
with  the  defendants.  In  1904  the  latter 
set  about  to  drive  him  out  of  business, 
and  for  that  purpose  organized  the 
Queen  City  Tobacco  Company,  which 
entered  the  scrap  business  at  Cincin- 
nati in  unfair  competition  with  him.  By 
combination  and  agreement  between  the 
Queen  City  Tobacco  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  defendants 
designedly  forced  up  the  price  of  cigar 
cuttings  and  leaf  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  scrap,  so  that  Friedlander  was 
obliged  to  pay  therefor  three  times  the 
former  prices  and  much  more  than  real 
values,  and  the  Queen  City  Tobacco 
Company  sold  its  product  below  cost. 
During  the  entire  period  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  time  of  its  merger 
into  the  Day  and  Night  Tobacco  Com- 
pany as  above  described,  the  Queen  City 
Tobacco  Company  falsely  advertised  it- 
self as  an  independent  concern,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  defendants,  by 
disguising  ownership  to  use  controlled 
companies  to  break  down  opposition 
and  secure  for  themselves  the  benefit  of 
the  sentiment  against  combinations. 
This  illustrates  the  general  allegations 
on  that  subject  hereinbefore  set  out. 

Among  other  assets  not  hereinbefore 
menioned,  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany holds  and  owns  the  securities  de- 
scribed below: 
American  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. — 

Capital  stock,  $100,000;  holdings, 
$51,000 ;  American  Cigar  Company  holds 
the  balance,  $49,000.  This  company  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  running  a 
machine  shop  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  for  the  benefit  of  defend- 
ants. 
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International  Cigar  Machinery  Co. — 

This  corporation  was  organized  in 
1901  in  accordance  with  a  contract  be- 
tween the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  stockholders  of  corporations 
theretofore  existing,  owners  of  patents 
for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  machines. 
The  agreement  provided  that  these  pat- 
ents should  be  transferred  to  the  cor- 
poration to  be  organized.  Capital  stock, 
$10,000,000,  of  which  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  owns  $3,366,700,  for 
which  it  paid  cash  $1,077,906,  and  in  ad- 
dition executed  contracts  relative  to 
some  of  its  own  inventions.  The  Amer- 
ican Cigar  Company  owns  $2,920,200. 
New  Jersey  Machine  Company — 

This  corporation  was  organized  in 
1906  by  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany with  $100,000  capital,  of  which  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  owns  $51,- 
/  000  and  the  American  Cigar  Company 
$49,000.  It  runs  a  machine  shop  and 
manufactures  machinery  for  the  benefit 
of  defendants,  and  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
American  Machine  .and  Foundry  Com- 
pany. 
Garson  Vending  Machine  Company — 

Capital  stock,  $50,000,  of  which  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  holds  $25,- 
000  The  corporation  was  organized  in 
1906  in  accordance  with  a  contract  be- 
tween the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  previous  owners  of  the  business, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  exploitation  of 
patents  for  vending  cigars. 
Crescent  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Company — 

This  is  a  tobacco  jobbing  corporation, 
organized  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  to  do  business  in  New  Or- 
leans.' It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000, 
all  of  which  is  owned  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Company. 
Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  Company — 

The  American  Tobacco  Company 
owns  $900,000  out  of  a  total  issue  of 
$5,000,000  common  stock.  The  company 
was  organized  to  do  a  general  grocery 
business,  and  is  a  large  distributer  of 
cigars. 
Standard  Tobacco  Stemmer  Company — 

This  is  a  corporation  formed  for  ex- 
ploiting patents  for  stemming  leaf  to- 
bacco. In  1899  and  thereafter  the 
American  Tobacco     Company  acquired 


$1,684,500  of  ^  its  capital  stock  at  a  jcost 
of  $64,995.76. 

XII. 
AMERICAN     CIGAR    COMPANY. 

Prior  to  1901  the  Continental  To- 
bacco Company  and  defendants,  espe- 
cially the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
were  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  and  commerce,  buying  and  ship- 
ping leaf  tobacco,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  stogies,  cheroots  and  similar 
rolls,  and  in  selling,  shipping  and  dis- 
tributing the  same  throughout  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  many 
concerns  engaged  in  like  busines'Ss. 

Early  in  the  year  1901  defendants 
^nd  others  determined  to  undertake 
dealing  in  cigars,  stogies  and  cheroots. 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  retirement 
of  competitors,  to  prevent  others  from 
engaging  therein,  to  suppress  competi- 
tion, hinder  and  restrain  interstate 
commerce  and  acquire  a  monopoly  of 
the  cigar,  stogie  and  cheroot  business 
as  a  part  of  such  interstate  and  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce,  they  entered 
into  contracts,  combinations  and  \:on- 
spiracies,  continued  to  this  time.  And 
as  successive  elements  of  a  single  con- 
nected scheme  to  carry  the  purposes 
named  into  effect  they  have  done  and 
procured  to  be  done  among  others  the 
things   hereinafter   described. 

For  a  long  time  the  firm  of  Powell, 
Smith  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  had  manu- 
factured large  numbers  of  cigars,  50,- 
000,000  or  more  per  year,  purchased 
the  raw  material  therefor  in  various 
other  States  and  successfully  sold  and 
distributed  the  completed  product 
throughout  the  different  States.  De- 
fendants and  this  firm  entered  into  an 
agreement  that  the  American  Cigar 
Company  should  be  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to  engage  in 
the  same  general  business  theretofore 
pursued  by  the  partners,  to  which  the 
firm  should  convey  its  entire  business, 
assets,  good-will,  etc.,  the  stock  to  be 
subscribed  46J/^  per  cent,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  46^  per  cent, 
by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
and  7  per  cent,  by  such  partners. 

The  American  Cigar  Company  was 
accordingly  incorporated  in  January, 
1901,  by  parties     representing  the  con- 
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tracting  interests,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $10,000,000,  afterward  in- 
creased to  $20,000,000.  Defendant 
James  B.  Duke  became  its  first  Presi- 
dent, and  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Cobb, 
who  still  fills  the  office.  Its  charter 
provides : 

The  objects  for  which  this  cprpora- 
tion  is  formed  are  to  cure  leaf  tobacco, 
and  to  buy,  manufacture  and  sell  cigars, 
cheroots,  little  cigars,  cigarettes  and  all 
other  forms  of  tobacco,  and  to  buy, 
manufacture,  sell,  lease  and  let  to  hire 
machines  and  machinery,  tools,  imple- 
ments and  appliances  useful  or  avail- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  che- 
roots, little  cigars,  cigarettes  or  any 
other  form  of  tobacco;  to  erect  or  oth- 
erwise acquire  factories  and  buildings, 
establish,  maintain  and  operate  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  agencies  and  depots 
for  the  storing,  preparation  and  manu- 
facture of  cigars,  tobacco,  supplies, 
machinery,  implements  and  appliances, 
and  for  their  sale  and  distribution,  and 
to  transport  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
transported  as  articles  of  commerce, 
and  to  do  any  and  all  things  incidental 
to  the  business  of  trading  and  manu- 
facturing aforesaid.  This  corporation 
shall  also  have  power  to  conduct  its 
business,  or  any  portion  of  it,  in  all  oth- 
er States  and  Territories,  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  (ireat  Britain  and  Can- 
ada, and  all  other  foreign  countries, 
and  to  have  one  or  more  offices  out  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  hol5, 
liurchase,  lease,  mortgage  and  convey 
real  and  person^il  property  out*of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  well  as  in  said 
State. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  American 
Cigar  Company  was  immediately  sub- 
scribed according  to  the  preliminary 
agreement,  and  a  majority  of  the  same 
has  at  all  times  been  held  by  defend- 
ants The  American  Tobacco  Company 
now  holds  of  the  common  stock  $7,725,- 
100,  of  the  preferred  $8,970,000,  and 
also  $10,000,000  in  notes. 

In  January,  1901,  for  the  recited  con- 
sideration of  .$2,130,064,  all  the  assets, 
good-will  and  right  to  use  the  name  of 
Powell,  Smith  &  Co.  were  conveyed  to 
the  American  Cigar  Company,  and  the 
partners   severally     agreed     that     they 


would  not  thereafter,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, engage  in  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  cigars  or  tobacco. 

Having  acquired  the  assets  mention- 
ed, the  American  Cigar  Company  en- 
tered upon  the  busin/ess  for  which  it 
was  incorporated  and  has  continued 
therein. 

About  the  times  specified  defendants, 
through  the  American  Cigar  Company, 
acquired  all  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing cigars,  cheroots,  stogies  and  oth- 
er products  of  tobacco,  selling  and  deal- 
ing in  leaf  tobacco  and  the  products 
thereof,  together  with  the  plants,  most 
of  wh«ch  were  at  once  closed,  and  all 
assets  used  in  connection  therewith,  of 
the  concerns  hereinafter  enumerated, 
all  at  such  times  and  long  before  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  competiaion  with  defendants; 
and  from  the  owners,  directors,  man- 
agers and  officers  of  all  the  same  de- 
manded and  received  agreements  not  to 
engage  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce in  tobacco  or  its  products.  They 
also  obtained  grants  of  the  exclusive 
rights  to  the  use  of  th^  names. 

In  January,  1901,  S.  Levy  &  Co.,  a 
New  York  partnership,  with  a  plant  at 
Passaic,  N.  J.;  consideration,  $11,789. 

In  March,  1901,  Barlow,  Rogers  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  consideration, 
$205,681  cash  and  $100,000  in  stock. 

In  March,  1901,  Hummel-Yogt  Com- 
pany, a  Kentucky  corporation,  Louis- 
ville;   consideration,   $42,428. 

In  April,  1901,  defendant,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  in  considera- 
tion of  $3,909,952  stock,  conveyed  all  its 
business  of  manufacturing  cheroots, 
cigars  and  stogies  weighing  more  than 
three  pounds  per  thousand,  dealing  in 
and  distributing  the  same  throughout 
the  world,  and  defendant  agreed  not 
thereafter  to  engage  in  such  business. 
The  conveyor  had  factories  for  manu- 
facturing the  articles  named  at  Cincinr 
nati,  O. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Jersey  City; 
Windsor,  Conn.:  Fulton,  N.  Y. ;  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  and  Lancaster,  Pa. 

In  May,  1901,  the  Binghamton  Cigar 
Company,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  con- 
sideration, $1,000. 

In  May,  1901,  Harburger,  Homan  & 
Co.,  a  partnership  with  factories  in 
New       York,     Philadelphia,     Camden, 
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Trenton  and  Baltimore;  consideration, 
$800,000  4  per  cent,  ten-year  notes  and 
$511,000  cash. 

In  October,  1901,  Brown  Brothers 
Company,  a  Michigan  corporation,  De- 
troit; consideration,'  $469,272,  partly  in 
stock  and  partly  in  cash. 

In  April,  1902,  Roth,  Bruner  &  Feist, 
a  partnership,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  con- 
sideration, $225,471;  partly  in  cash, 
partly  in  stock. 

In  May,  1903,  Philippi  Cigar  Manu- 
facturing. Company,  Philippi,  W.  Va. ; 
consideration,  $4,203  cash. 

In  August,  1903,  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company  conveyed  its  business  of  man- 
ufacturing cigars  at  421  East  One  Hun- 
dred  and  First  street,  New  York;  con- 
sideration, $54,141. 

In  March,  1905,  the  American  Cigar 
Machine  Company,  of  Portland,  Me., 
conveyed  certain  letters  patent,  and 
among  other  things  the  principal  stock- 
holder, Davis,  agreed  not  thereafter  to 
become  interested  in  inventions  or  ma- 
chines  for  making  cigars  except  for  the 
account  of  the  purchaser. 

In  March,  1906,  M.  W.  Mendel  & 
Bro.,  New  York  City;  consideration, 
$643,482. 

The  Havana-American  Company,  pri- 
or to  that  time  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  Tampa,  Ybor  City  and 
Key  West,  Fla.,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  as 
buyers  of  tobacco  and  sellers  and  dis- 
tributers of  its  products,  in  June,  1901, 
sold  to  the  American  Cigar  Company 
all  its  business,  assets,  good-will  and 
right  to  use  its  name  for  $4,000,000  in 
gold  notes.  Since  that  time  the  plants 
have  been  operated  and  the  business 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  conveyor 
company,  the  separate  organization  of 
which  has  been  preserved.  It  is  used  as 
an  instrument  to  effectuate  the  general 
purposes  of  defendants. 

In  May,  1902,  the  Havana  Tobacco 
Company  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey.  It  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $34,500,000,  of  which  the  American 
Cigar  Company  holds  a  controlling  in- 
terest, and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
$7,500,000,  $3,500,000  of  which  is  held 
by  the  American  Cigar  Company.    This 


company  was  organized  to  control, 
through  ownership  of  their^  stock,  the 
following  named  five  corporations, 
which  in  Cuba  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  cigars,  selling; 
shipping  and  disposing  of  the  same 
throughout  the  world,  and  together  pro- 
duce a  majority  of  all  the  cigars  ship- 
ped from  that  island,  most  of  which  are 
impored  into  the  United  States : 

Havana  Commercial  Company;  cap- 
ital, $15,500,000. 

H.  de  Cabanas  y  Carbajal;  capital, 
$1,500,000. 

J.  S.  Murias  &  Co.;  capital,  $750,000. 

H.  Clay  &  Bock  Company;  capital, 
$1,600,000    (bonds  $826,000). 

Havana  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Com- 
pany; capital,  $2,527,000  (bonds  $1,262,- 
600). 

Among  other  assets  the  American 
Cigar  Company  owns  the  stock  speci- 
fied in  the  following  corporations: 

American  Machine  and  Foundry 
Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000 ;  amount  held, 
$49,000. 

'  American  Stogie  Conjpany,  described 
hereinafter  (a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion) ;•  capital,  $11,855,000;  amount  held, 
$7,307,275. 

Amsterdam  Supply  Company,  capital, 
$235,000;  amount  held,  $30,300. 

M.  Blaskower  Company,  a  Nevada 
corporation,  jobbers  at  San  Francisco; 
capital,  $500,000;  amount  held,  $375,000. 

R.  D.  Burnett  Cigar  Company,  an 
Alabama  corporation,  jobbers,  Bir- 
mingham, capital,  $15,000;  amount  held, 
$7,700. 

Cliff  Weil  Cigar  Company,  a  Virginia 
corporation,  jobbers  at  Richmond,  cap- 
ital, $50,000;  amount  held,  $25,500. 

Corp.  J.  &  B.  Moos,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  jobbers,  Chicago,  capital, 
$150,000;  amount  held,  $100,000. 

The  J.  &  B.  Moos  Company,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation,  jobbers  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  capital,  $200,000;  amount 
held,  $200,000. 

Dusel,  Goodloe  &  Co.,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  jobbers  at  Philadelphia, 
capital,  $72,000;  amount  held,  $51,000. 

Federal  Cigar  Company,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania corporation,  capital,  $200,000; 
amount  held,  $200,000. 
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J.  J.  Goodrum  Tobacco  Company,  a 
Georgia  corporation,  jobbers  at  At- 
lanta, capital,  $60,000 ;  amount  held, 
$47,700.  This  company  does  a  jobbing 
business  and  operates  a  number  of  re- 
tail stores  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

Federal  Cigar  Real  Estate  Company, 
of  Pennsylvania,  capital,  $30,000; 
amount  held,  $30,000. 

Louisiana  Tobacco  Company,  Ltd.,  a 
Louisiana  corporation,  jobbers  at  New 
Orleans,  capital,  $50,000;  amount  held, 
$37,550. 

The  Smokers*  Paradise  Company,  a 
New  Jersey  corporation,  jobbers  and 
retailers,  Atlantic  City,  capital,  $75,- 
000;  amount  held,  $59,900. 

Cuban  Land  and  Leaf  Company,  a 
New  Jersey  corporation,  capital,  $100,- 
000,  all  held  by  the  American  Cigar 
Company.  The  business  of  this  cor- 
poration is  to  own  plantations  and  raise 
tobacco  in  Cuba. 

International  Cigar  Machinery  Com- 
pany, a  New  Jersey  corporation,  cap- 
ital, $10,000,000;  amount  held,  ^,920,- 
200. 

New  Jersey  Machine  Company,  a 
New  Jersey  corporation,  capital,  $100,- 
000;  amount  held,  $49,000. 

Porto  Rican-American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, a  New  Jersey  corporation,  cap- 
ital, $1,999,000 ;  amount  held,  $657,600. 

Porto  Rican  Leaf  Tobacco  Company, 
a  New  Jersey  corporation,  capital,  $500,- 
000;  amount  held,  $250,000.  This  com- 
pany was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  tobacco  in  Porto  Rico. 

Jordon,  Gibson  &  Baum,  a  Tennessee 
corporation,  jobbers  at  Memphis,  cap- 
ital, $50,000;  amount  held,  $42,500. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product 
Company,  capital,  $1,000,000;  amount 
held,  $35,500. 

Petitioner  is  not  able  to  state  the 
facts  in  detail,  but  alleges  that  by 
financing  the  same  through  loans  and 
extensive  credits  the  American  Cigar 
Company  in  effect  controls  a  great 
number  of  jobbing  and  retail  establish- 
ments throughout  the  different  States 
of  the  Union.  Such  control  has  been 
acquired  with  the  especial  purpose  to 
exclude  all  competitors  from  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  market  their  goods.  Among 
the   concerns   so   controlled   and   being 


used  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  is 
the  National  Cigar  Stands  Company,  a 
New  Jersey  corporation,  which  now  has 
places  of  business  in  the  drug  stores  of 
many  cities,  and  is  diligently  seeking  to 
establish  others  throughout  the  differ- 
ent States. 

The  American  Cigar  Company  has 
an  organized  department  for  purchas- 
ing leaf  tobacco,  with  agents  in  all  im- 
portant localities  where  cigar  types  of 
tobacco  are  grown  or  marketed,  who 
purchase  the  same  and  ship  jt  to  fac- 
tories in  other  States.  It  has  also  many 
factories  situated  in  different  States 
and  abroad,  and  sells,  ships  and  dis- 
tributes their  output  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Its  business  and  affairs  are 
all  conducted  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment that  it  shall  not  compete  with  de- 
fendants, an'd  it  is  one  of  the  instru- 
mentalities used  by  them  to  destroy 
competition,  hinder  and  restrain  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  acquire  a 
monopoly  of  trade  and  commerce,  in- 
terstate and  foreign,  in  tobacco  and  its 
products,  and  make  effective  the  above- 
described  unlawful  designs. 

The  output  of  the  American  Cigar 
Company  is : 

Manufactured  in  its  own  name: 

Cigars    559,560,144 

Cheroots     188,642,511 

Total    .,.  .748,202,655 

Little    cigars    ."..116,607,226 

Manufactured    by    American 

Stogie   Company    97,711,372 

Manufactured     by     Havana- 
American   Company    87,620,310 

Manufactured  by  five  Cuban  com- 
panies controlled  by  the  Havana  To- 
bacco Company: 

Cigars    131,000,000 

Cigarettes    1,582,400,819 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  1906 
shows : 

Capital  stock  outstanding. $20,000,000  00 
Outstanding  gold  notes...  10,000,000  00 
Net  earnings  for  the  year    2,332,378  86 

Total   surplus    5,477,677  08 

XIIL 

CONSOLIDATED    TOBACCO    COMPANY. 

In  June,  1901,  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  scheme  and  purposes,  hereto- 
fore described  to  secure  the  retirement 
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of  competitors,  destroy  competition, 
hinder  and  restrain  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  tobacco  and  its  prod- 
ucts, exclude  others  therefrom  and  ac- 
quire therein  a  monopoly,  the  directors, 
officers  and  stockholders  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Continental  Tobacco  Compa- 
nies caused  to  be  organized  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  the  Consolidated* 
Tobacco  Company  with  a  capital  stock  . 
of  $30,000,000,  afterward  increased  to 
$40,000,000.    The  charter  recited: 

The  objects  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  formed,  any  and  all  of  which 
may  be  undertaken,  are  the  following: 

To  dry  and  cure  leaf  tobacco,  and 
to  buy,  manufacture,  sell  and  otherwise 
deal  in  tobacco  and  the  products  of  to- 
bacco in  any  and  all  forms. 

To  construct  or  otherwise  acquire 
and  hold,  own,  maintain  and  operate 
warehouses,  factories,  offices  and  other 
buildings,  structures  and  appliances  for 
the  drying,  curing,  storing,  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  distribution  of  tobacco 
and  its  products. 

To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire, 
and  hold,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mort- 
gage, pledge  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  or  any 
bonds,  securities  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  created  by  any  other  cor- 
poration or  corporations  of  this  or  any 
other  State  or  Government,  and  to  issue 
its  own  obligations  in  payment  or  in 
exchange  therefor,  or  for  any  purpose 
of  its  corporation,  and  to  secure  such 
obligations  by  pledge  or  mortgage  un- 
der deed  of  trust  or  otherwise  of  the 
shares  of  capital  stock  or  bonds,  securi- 
ties or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
so  acquired,  or  of  any  property  of  the 
corporation. 

To  guarantee  dividends  on  any  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation 
in  which  this  corporation  has  an  inter- 
est as  a  stockholder,  and  to  ii^dorse  or 
otherwise  guarantee  the  principal  and 
interest,  or  either,  of  any  bonds,  securi- 
ties or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
created  by  any  corporation  in^  yvhich 
this  corporation  has  such  an  interest, 
prov'ded  that  authority  for  any  such  in- 
dorsement or  guarantee  be  first  given 
by.  resolution  adopted  by  vote  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  his  corporation. 


To  carry  on  any  business  operations 
deemed  by  the  corporation  to' be  neces- 
sary or  advisable  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  objects  of  its  incorporation 
or  in  furtherance  of  any  thereof,  or 
tending  to  increase  the  value  of  its  prop- 
erty.      ******* 

This  corporation  may  conduct  busi- 
ness in  all  other  States,  Territories, 
possessions  and  dependencies  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  all 
foreign  countries,  and  may  have  one  or 
more  offices  out  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  may  hold,  purchase,  mort- 
gage and  convey  real  and  personal 
property  out  of  said  State  as*  well  as 
therein. 

The  stock  was  subscribed  by  a  few 
individuals  closely  associated  with  the 
management  of  the  old  companies.  Jas. 
B.  Duke  was  at  all  times  President  and ' 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  John  B.  Cobb  and  C. 
C  Dula  Vice  Presidents  of  the  new 
company,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  composed  of  directors  of  the  old 
companies. 

This  company  acquired  substantially 
all  the  common  stock  of  the  American 
and  Continental  Tobacco  Companies, 
giving  in  exchange  its  4  per  cent  bonds 
at  $2  for  each  dollar  of  stock  in  the  for- 
mer and  dollar  for  dollar  for  that  of 
the  latter,  and  thereby  in  effect  gained 
control  of  both.  Its  business  was  con- 
fined to  holding  and  financing,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  loaned  large  sums  to 
those  companies  whose  stocks  it  held 
and  their  subordinates.  Profits  from 
this  venture  to  the  few  stockholders 
were  enormous.  In  1904,  as  hereinafter 
explained,  the  company  was  merged 
mto  /the  American  Tobacco  Company 
(new). 

[To  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Anxious  to  co-operate  in  the  hope 
that  with  its  assistance  normal  condi- 
tions in  the  financial  world  will  be 
more  speedily  returned,  organized  la- 
bor of  Chicago  has  voted  to  work  hand 
in  hand  with  the  financiers  until  the 
crisis  passes.  The  labor  organizations 
approve  the  plan  of  the  bankers  to  issue 
scrip,  and  sessions  at  which  the  events 
of  the  day  in  the  financial  situation  will 
be  discussed  will  be  held  nightly. 
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UP  POLES  WITH  THE  MEN. 


Danish   Operators   Win    Equal    Wage 
By  Hard  Labor. 


A  number  of  Danish  young  women 
telegraphists  in  Copenhagen  recently 
struck,  demanding  higher  salaries  and 
treatment  equal  to  the  men. 

Both  demands  were  readily  granted 
by  the  Government  on  condition  that 
their  work  should  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  male  operators,  who,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  are  called  out  to  work  on 
the  line. 

The  young  women  agreed,  and  sev- 
eral are*  now  employed  climbing  tele- 
graph poles  to  repair  broken  wires. 


Eight^Hour  Workday  Sure  to  Come. 

Soon  or  late,  however,  some  time,  by 
cordiality  and  concession  or  'by  force, 
by  amity  and  argument  or  by  the  resist- 
less march  of  opinion,  the  men  who 
work  for  wages  in  this  country  in  all 
trades  are  to  be  blessed  with  an  eight- 
hour  day. 

The  progress  toward  this  end  has 
been  slow,  but  steadfast.  Trade  by 
trade  obtains  it.  The  last  effort  and 
the  latest  success  has  been  that  of  the 
job  printers. 

Years  ago  many  laborers  worked 
twelve  'hours  of  the  twenty- four.     Not 


so  far  in  the  past  many  mechanics  in 
the  skilled  trades  worked  ten  hours. 
Some  of  these  have  cut  their  time  to 
nipeand  now  hope  for  eight. 

The  end  is  absolute.  Before  not 
long  all  of  us  who  work  with  our  hands 
will  have  the  eight-hour  day,  because 
the  irresistible  trend,  as  moves  the 
» glacier,  slow  but  inevitable,  sets  that 
way. 

Then  will  come  the  full  realization 
of  that  hope  of  labor  voiced  in  the 
motto:  "Eight  hours  for  work,  eight 
hours  for  sleep,  eight  hours  for  what 
you  will." — St.  Louis  Times, 


Japs  Invade  Vineyards. 

The  Japanese  grape  pickers  appear  to 
have  secured  complete  control  of  that 
work  in  the  northern  part  of  San  Joa- 
quin county,  Cal.,  and  the  vineyards 
have  been  compelled  to  submit  for  this 
season  at  least.  Wages  have  been  in- 
creased from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day. 


Eighty-six  negro  carpenters,  who 
formed  a  temporary  organization  in 
New  York  City,  have  been  admitted  as 
a  local  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  New  York  of  negroes  being 
affiliated  with  regular  union  labor  or- 
ganizations. 


ORIGINAL 


CmClNNAllOHIO    , 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Labor. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  -which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  working  day. 


THE 


EIOHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET  ON  THE  SQUARE  G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK  CUP  DAY'S  WORK 
NORTH  STAR  SS'    HARPOON  iS\ 


Cut  Chtw 
Smokt 


UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 


Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

InoorponiM  1891  * 

Louisville,  Kentuclcy 


l»^fH| 


TRY  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
\CIGARETTES\ 

NONE  SETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 


W     87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Gone  Wrong 

OLD 
NORTH  STATE 

GRANULATED 
SMOKING    TOBACCO  ' 

No  longer  bears  the 

UNION  LABEL 

and  is  not  entitled  to  your 
good  patronage. 

Give  it  the  Place  it  is 
entitled  to. 

Remembet  tlie  name^ 
But  leave  it  alone  just  the 
satne* 


I 


^ 


I 


THOMAS  ALLEN 

Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


k 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTURERS 

"BLUE  HEN" 
"HIGH  CARD" 
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REX"  and  "Z 


^^ry99 


leifUUOBStllipSIlHI. 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  CABi 
snd  wzu  give  yon  WMAt 

YOU  WANT. 

UnhmliM  thonld  inflnefioe  shoedeelen 
ia  the  interest  of  Union  Skooworkers. 

¥UUyo»0  deaUrs  and  take  na  f.rmmt^ 
Nodiarg0orroyaliffi>rik€  UwUmStam^ 
Send  Jar  Hsi  a/factories. 

•obserlbeforawUe 
1»  cents  per  yoff. 

BOOT  AND  SM 

N«.  484  ALBANY  BUILDUVO,     -      BOSTON,  MASf . 


STRONGHOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


JOBSON  PRINTING  S  MFG.  CO. 


HILLSTIIEET,«LtN.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LARUS  &  BRO., 
Tobacco  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Union  Factory  Established  1877. 

Navy,  Plug,  Twist  and  Smokingr. 

Cut  Plugr,  Curly  Cut,  Sliced  Plugr,  &o. 

gmoMng  Ping.  Ohewlns  Ping.  Oat  flag.      Qrannlatod  >liimlrlBe|i 

Mde  of  Richmond,        Larus  Natural  Leaf.        Uniform,        Fndts  and  Flowen, 
BdleofNewEnKfand,     Milk  Maid.  RigM  Good.  Queen  of  Vlfiinia. 

liduBond  Best  Navy.     Base  BaO.  ScnsifHeSBced.         Etc. 

Unnrjr,  Fair  Play  and 

Doable  Track  Cut  and  Dry  Smokinr. 


PRICe  5  CENTS 


UNION  LABEL 

induced  &.  triaLl 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  success 

We  nuke  nany  otbtr  Braids 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  '•  EDEN  "  Cube  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  yon. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos     I 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Expiess,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Glrf 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
TIge 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifacttirerst       Detroitt  Mich.tU.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


Basii.  Dob&hobfbk,  President. 
Pbtbr  D0B&H0BFB&,  Vice-President. 


Bdw.  J.  CoooBSBALi^  Treasurer 
C.  W.  DbPauw,  Secretary. 


Monarcti  Tobacco  Worlcs 

In««»pe»at«4. 

IX>UISVrLJLJE,  BIY, 

Independent,  Union  Factory* 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKE 


"WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 


XHBY    ARB 


UINIOIN    A^ADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


war.e:krami:r. 
tobacco  co. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


^>«qww3w«aw»«ewwwwwi^^ 


^be  ^bacco  Morket. 


Coutsptlle,  Kg* 
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TAFT  WON'T  DOI 


SECRETARY  OF  WAR  TAFT  seems 
to  be  the  gentleman  whom  President 
Roosevelt  has  chosen  for  his  successor 
as  chief  executive,  but  an  article  by 
James  Creetman  in  the  current  Pearsan^s 
will  not  recommend  him  very  highly  to 
the  support  of  organized  labor. 

When  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
Cincinnati  he  rendered  some  very  ad- 
verse decisions  against  the  labor  unions. 
The  -first  of  these  decisions  was  in  the 
case  of  Moores  &  Company  against  the 
Bricklayers'  Union.  It  was  a  secondary 
boycott,  which  the  lower  court  declared 
to  be  a  conspiracy,  giving  a  verdict  of 
$2, 350  damages  against  the  Union.  Judge 
Taft  supported  this  verdict.  He  thus 
defined  what  was  permitted  to  working- 
men  in  coercing  their  employers: 

They  may  unite  in  withdrawing 
from  the  employ  of  any  persons 
whose  t^rms  of  employment  may 
not  be  satisfactory  to  them,  or  whose 
actions  with  regard  to  apprentices 
are  not  to  their  liking.  Beyond  this 
they  cannot  go  to  compel  their  em- 
ployers to  come  to  their  terms.  If, 
in  addition  to  withdrawing  from  his 
employment,  they  combine  together 
to  coerce  their  employer  to  come  to 
their  terms,  and  so  interfere  with  his 
business  by  frightning  persons  from 
selling  to  him,  or  buying  from  him, 
or  contracting  with  him,  by  threats 
of  a  withdrawal  of  Union  workmen 
from  the  employment  of  such  per- 


sons, i,  ^.,  by  boycotting  him,  they 
become  engaged  in  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy, and  are  liable  to  the  employ- 
ers for  any  injury  arising  therefrom. 
When  Judge  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court   he  enforced   an  injunction 
compelling  Chief  Arthur  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  to  aban- 
don a  sympathetic  strike   against  the- 
Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigax» 
Railway  Company. 

He  arrested  F.  W.  Phelan  for  contempt 
of  court  in  the  great  Pullman  railway 
strike  in  1894.  As  the  lieutenant  of 
President  Debs,  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union,  Phelan  had  organized  a 
strike  against  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railroad,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
court,  being  operated  by  a  receiver. 

He  sent  Phelan  to  prison  for  six 
months  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
strike  in  these  words: 

The  gigantic  character  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  American  Railway 
Union  staggers  the  imagination. 
The  railroads  have  become  as  nec- 
essary to  the  life  and  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  of  this  country 
as  are  the  arteries  of  the  human 
body,  and  yet  Debs  and  Phelan  and 
their  associates  proposed,  by  inciting, 
the  employees  of  all  the  railways  in 
the  country  to  suddenly  quit  their 
service,  without  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  terms  of  their  own  employ- 
ment, to  paralyze  utterly  all  the 
traffic  .by  which  the  people  live,  and 
in  this  way  to  compel  Pullman,  for 
whose  acts  neither  the  public  nor  the 
railway  companies  are  in  the  slight- 
est degree  responsible,  and  over 
whose  acts  they  can  lawfully  exer- 
cise no  control,  to  pay  more  wages 
to  his  employees.  .  .  .  The  purpose 
shortly  stated,  was  to  starve  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  public  into 
compelling  Pullman  to  do  something 
which  they  had  no  lawful  right  to 
compel  him  to  do.  Certainly,  the 
the  starvation  of  a  nation  cannot  be 
a  lawful  purpose  of  combination,  and 
it  is  utterly  immaterial  whether  the 
purpose  is  effected  by  means  usually 
lawful,  or  otherwise. 
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Government's  Bill  Against  American  Tobacco  Company. 


COMPLETENESS  OF  DOCUMENT  FILED  IN   UNITED   STATES  CIR- 
CUIT COURT  AT  NEW  YORK   MATTER   OF   WIDE 
SPREAD  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Investigations  of  the  Government's  Special  Attorneys  Has  Been  Conducted  Along 
the  Most  Radical  Lines — Case  of  Prosecution  Strengthened  at  Every  Possible 
Point  and  Few  Loopholes  Have  Been  Left  Defendants— Growth  of  the  Tobacco 
Industry— Quantities  of  Various  Types  of  Domestic  Leaf  Purchased  by  Defendant 
Company— Government's  Bill  of  Equity  in  Detail. 


XIV. 
THB  AMERICAN  STOGIB  COMPANY. 

Prior  to  1903  defendants,  especially 
the  American  Cigar  Company,  The 
American  Tobacco  Company  and  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture,  sale  and  distribution 
of  what  are  known  as  **stogies"  and 
**tobies,"  types  of  cheap  Cigars,  and  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  the 
same  and  the  Leaf  Tobacco  necessary  for 
their  fabrication,  in  active  competition 
with  the  United  States  Cigar  Company, 
a  Delaware  corporation,  and  others  like- 
wise carrying  on  such  business,  trade 
and  commerce. 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  purposes 
and  designs  heretofore  described  defen- 
dants, in  May,  1903  caused  to  be  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
The  American  Stogie  Company  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  111,976,000,  em- 
powered among  other  things: 

To  buy,  sell  and  deal  in,  store  or 
warehouse  Tobacco  and  other  kindred 
products ;  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell 
and  deal  in  Cigars,  Cheroots  and  other 
Tobacco  products ;  to  manufacture, 
sell  and  deal  in  machinery  and  devices 
for  the  manufacture  thereof;  to  manu- 
facture matches,  match  boxes,  etc.;  to 
manufacture,  buy,  sell,  deal  in  and 
deal  with  timber,  lumber,  etc.;  to  pur- 
chase and  acquire,  sell  and  exchange 
Tobacco  and  agricultural  lands,  and 
to  plant,  cultivate,  grow,  import  and 
export  Tobacco;  to  establish  and  main- 
tain branch  offices  and  structures  for 
storage,  warehousing,  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  goods,  merchandise  and  other 
personal  property,  to  purchase  or  other- 


wise acquire  and  to  take  control  of  the 
property  rights,  business,  assets  and 
liabilities  of  any  person, 'firm,  associa- 
tion or  corporation ,  and  to  pay  for  the 
same  in  cash  or  with  the  shares  of 
capital  stock  or  the  bonds  of  this  cor- 
poration; to  guarantee  the  shares  of 
capital  stock,  mortgages,  bonds,  de- 
bentures and  other  securities;  to  borrow 
and  raise  money  without  limit  as  to 
amount;  to  enter  into,  make,  perform 
and  carry  out  contracts  of  any  kind 
and  for  any  lawful  purpose;  to  conduct 
business  in  any  of  the  States,  Terri- 
tories, colonies  or  dependencies  of  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  countries. 
Defendants,  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany, The  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
conveyed  to  The  American  Stogie  Com- 
pany immediately  after  its  incorporation 
in  exchange  for  $8,206,275  of  its  stock 
their  stogie  and  tobie  business,  together 
with  the    plants,   property    and    rights 
connected  therewith;    and  agreed  that 
they  would  not  at  any  time  within  fifty 
years  directly  or  indirectly  advertise  or 
label  any  article  manufactured  or  sold 
by  them  as  stogies  or  tobies  in  competi- 
tion with  the  conveyee  company  or  the 
United  States  Cigar  Company.     Having 
acquired  such  plants,  business,  property, 
and  assets,  The  American  Stogie  Com. 
pany  began  to  operate  them  and  conduct 
the  business  and  has  at  all  times  since 
engaged  in  manufacturing  stogies  and 
tobies  and  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, selling  and  distributing  the  same 
and  the  Leat  Tobacco  necessary  for  their 
fabrication  among  the  different  States. 
In  exchange  for  $3,647,725  of  its  stock 
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during  1903  The  American  Stogie  Com- 
pany acquired  from  the  several  holders 
all  the  shares  of  the  United  States  Cigar 
Company,  and  thereafter  took  from  the 
latter  a  conveyance  of  all  its  plants  and 
assets,  and  since  that  time  has  controlled 
the  same.  The  United  States  Cigar 
Company  had  acquired  and  owned  the 
entire  capital  stock,  11,250,000,  of  the 
W.  W.  Stewart  Company,  a  corporation 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  stogies, 
which  latter  controlled  the  property  and 
assets  of  the  Collins  Cigar  Company,  a 
corporation  with  capital  of  |ioo,ooo;  the 
Union  American  Cigar  Company,  a  cor- 
poration with  capita)  of  $60,000,  and  also 
Zeugschmidt  Bros.,  W.  W.  Blake  and 
M.  Brills  &  Co. — all  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  selling  and  distributing 
stogies  and  tobies  as  a  part  of  interstate 
trade  and  commerce. 

Defendant,  The  American  Stogie  Com- 
pany, owns  all  the  capital  stock  of  the 
American  Stogie  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, organized  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing real  estate  in  that  State,  and  also 
$1,500  stock  of  the  Amsterdam  Supply 
Company.  By  agreement  defendant  re- 
frains from  competing  in  any  way  with 
defendants  and  they  with  it;  and  the 
affairs  of  all  are  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  general  scheme  to  bring  about  the 
results  heretofore  pointed  out.  The 
American  Cigar  Company  holds  and  owns 
$8,000,000  of  its  capital  stock,  and  has 
always  selected  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year 
1906  shows  outstanding  capital  stock  of 
$12,855,000 ;  net  profits  for  the  year 
$70 ,04 1 .  The  output  for  1 906  was  a pprox- 
imately  100,000,000  stogies  and  tobies. 

XV. 

BRITISH  AGRBBMBNTS  AND  COMPAMIBS. 

For  a  long  time  many  separate  com- 
peting concerns,  with  plants  located  at 
different  points  in  Great  Britain,  bought 
Leaf  Tobacco  in  the  United  States  or 
through  other  such  purchasers,  conver- 
ted the  same  into  products  fit  for  con- 
sumption, and  sold,  shipped  and  distri- 
buted them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  Many  of  these  concerns  were  old, 
well  established,  possessed  large  assets 
and  world-wide  reputations. 


Defendants,  especially  The  American 
Tobacco  Company,  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany, their  agents  and  directors,  together 
with  the  Continental  and  Consolidated 
Tobacco  Campanies,  prior  to  1902  deter- 
mined to  vigorously  push  the  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdon  of  Tobacco  products 
manufactured  by  them  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  an  instrument  to  facilitate 
that  purpose  in  September,  190 1,  pur- 
chased for  $1,500,000  control  of  a  Liver- 
pool corporation  known  as  Ogdens, 
Limited,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  selling  and  dealing  in 
Tobacco  products.  Through  this  com- 
pany and  otherwise  defendants  made 
special  efforts  to  sell  and  dispose  of  their 
manufactured  goods,  and  a  fierce  trade 
conflict  arose  between  them  and  the 
English  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
Alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  their  territory 
many  of  the  leading  and  strongest  of  the 
latter,  controlling  the  major  portion  of 
the  trade,  determined  to  combine  in 
order  to  resist.  Accordingly  in  October, 
1901,  they  incorporated  defendant.  The 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  15,000.000  pounds  sterling  (afterwards 
increased  to  18,000,000  pounds  sterling), 
and  in  exchange  for  its  stock  severally 
conveyed  thereto  their  business  and 
plants,  which,  together  with  subsequent 
acquisitions,  have  ever  since  been  oper- 
ated and  conducted  by  it. 

Between  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  ths  American  companies  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ogdens,  Limited, 
during  the  remainder  of  1901  and  a  part 
of  1902  there  was  a  fierce  commercial 
conflict,  each  side  seeking  to  exclude 
the  other  and  to  appropriate  the  English 
market  to  itself.  To  this  end  the  former 
offered  to  give  large  bonuses  to  dealers 
who  would  handle  their  goods  exclusive- 
ly, and  the  latter  agreed  to  distribute  to 
its  British  customers  during  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  years  all  profits,  and  in 
addition  thereto  200,000  pounds  sterling. 
During  1902  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
pany resolved  to  undertake  the  manufac- 
ture of  Tobacco  products  within  the 
United  States,  and  began  the  necessary 
preliminaries  therefor.  Subsequently 
defendants  determined  to  end  the  obnox- 
ious competition,  and  by  agreements  and 
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•combinations  to  parcel  out  the  various 
parts  of  the  world,  assigning  to  some  the 
•exclusive  right  to  do  business  in  a  desig- 
nated field  without  competition  from  the 
others.  Accordingly  defendants  entered 
into  contracts,  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies in  restraint  of  interstate  and 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  Leaf 
Tobacco  and  the  articles  manufactured 
therefrom,  and  to  monopolize  and  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  parts  of  the  same, 
all  of  which  have  continued  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  to  which  all  the  defen- 
•dants  and  others  are  parties ;  and  in 
pursuance  thereof  they  have  done  or 
procured  to  be  done  among  other  things 
those  hereinafter  described. 

September  27,  1902,  The  Imperial 
"Tobacco  Company,  Ogdens,  Limited, 
The  American  Tobacco  Company,  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company,  American 
Cigar  Company,  Consolidated  Tobacco 
Company,  and  parties  in  behalf  of  the 
British -American  Company  ( Limited) 
thereafter  to  be  incorporated,  entered 
into  two  written  agreements,  copies  of 
which  are  hereto  attached,  as  parts  of 
this  bill,  marked  "Exhibit  i"  and  *' Ex- 
hibit 2**  whereby  they  stipulated  among 
other  things,  that  The  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company  should  limit  its  business  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  especially  should 
refrain  from  carrying  on  the  same  within 
the  United  States,  except  to  sell  to  the 
other  defendants  and  to  buy  and  treat 
Leaf  Tobacco  for  its  own  uses,  and 
should  take  over  the  plant  and  business 
(except  export)  of  Ogdens,  Limited,  and 
the  assets  of  the  American  companies  in 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  stock. 
That  the  American  companies  should 
limit  their  business  and  operations  to  the 
United  States,  its  dependencies,  and 
Cuba,  and  especially  that  they  should 
refrain  from  carrying  on  the  same  within 
the  United  Kingdom — except  selling  to 
the  Imperial  Company — and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  That  the  British- American 
Company,  Limited,  should  be  incorpor- 
ated under  the  English  law  with  a  capital 
of  6,000,000  pounds  sterling,  to  be  appor- 
tioned one-third  to  The  Imperial  Tobac- 
00  Company  and  two-thirds  to  the  Amer- 
ican Companies ;  and  that  the  other 
contracting  companies  with  stipulations 
against  competition  should  convey  to  it, 


together  with  all  assets  used  in  connec' 
tion  therewith,  their  '^export  business," 
meaning  thereby  the  manufacture  of 
Tobacco  to  be  used  outside  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and 
dealing  in  the  same  within  such  territory. 
That  any  one  of  the  parties  might  manu- 
facture and  within  its  territory  deal  in 
the  brands  and  should  be  the  sole  custo- 
mer of  all  the  others,  and  that  the  direc- 
tors of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company 
and  of  the  American  Companies  should 
enter  into  personal  covenants  binding 
themselves  to  refrain  from  engaging  in 
the  Tobacco  business  outside  of  the  field 
reserved  to  their  respective  companies. 
And  that  no  one  should  sell  to  any  per- 
son when  there  was  reason  to  think  such 
person  intended  to  export  the  article 
purchased  into  the  peculiar  territory  of 
another  party  to  the  contracts. 

The  agreements  were  immediately 
carried  into  effect,  and  all  contracting 
companies  and  their  successors  have 
ever  since  strictly  observed  them. 

Copies  of  the  stipulations  by  the  direc- 
tors are  attached  as  a  part  of  this  bill, 
marked  **Exhibit  3"  and  »*Exhibit  4." 

In  exchange  for  property  and  assets 
of  Ogdens,  Limited,  The  Imperial  To- 
bacco Company  issued  a  large  amount 
of  stock  now  held  and  owned  by  defen- 
dant. The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
and  because  thereof  the  latter  has  been 
allowed  to  select  two  members  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  former.  At 
present  they  are  defendants  James  B. 
Duke  and  William  R.  Harris. 

Defendant,  The  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  competition  and  associating 
in  combination  the  great  English  manu- 
facturers of  Tobacco,  and  has  at  all  times 
since  controlled  and  monopolized  the 
manufacture  of  and  trade  and  commerce 
in  such  products  and  the  Leaf  Tobacco 
necessary  therefor  with  and  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  formerly  did  a 
large  business  in  Tobacco  products  out- 
side of  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture thereof  purchased  Leaf  in  the 
United  States.  By  reason  of  the  agree- 
ment of  September  27,  1902,  it  has 
abandoned  that  business.  Leaf  Tobacco 
in  large  quantities  is  now  purchased  by 
defendant.  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
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-pany,  through  agents  in  the  United  States 
tinder  the  general  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  defendant  Reed,  who  Jiiaving 
-acquired,  export  the  same  as  a  part  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1906  its  purchases  here 
-aggregated  54,000,000  pounds,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  agreements  aforesaid  were 
made  without  competition  with  any  of 
the  other  defendants. 

The  British-American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
September  27,  1903,  with  a  capital  stock 
of    6,000,000    pounds    sterling,    which 
issued  and  is  now  held  one-third  by  The 
Imperial   Tobacco    Company    and  two- 
thirds  by  the  The  American    Tobacco 
Company.    The  memorandum  of  asso- 
ciation, or  charter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  as  a  part  hereof,  marked  "Ex- 
hibit 5,*'  recites  as  among  its  objects: 
To  adopt,  enter  into,  and  carry  into 
effect,  with  or  without  modification, 
an  agreement  proposed  to   be   made 
between  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  Great   Britain   and  Ireland, 
Limited,   of    the  first  part ;  Ogdens, 
Limited,    of   the    second    part;    The 
American    Tobacco  Company  of   the 
third  part;  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  the    fourth    part;    American 
Cigar    Company,  of    the    fifth    part ; 
Consolidated   Tobacco    Company,    of 
the  sixth  part;  and  Williamson  White- 
bead    Puller   and    James    Inskip,  on 
behalf  of  a  company  intended  to  be 
formed  under  the  Companies  Acts — 
1862  to  1900  -with  the  name  of  British- 
American  Company,  Limited,  of  the 
seventh  part. 

Having,  as  agreed,  received  convey- 
ances from  the  other  contracting  com- 
panies of  their  * 'export  business**  and 
the  property  and  assets  used  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  also  the  control  and 
ownership  of  many  foreign  corporations, 
the  British- American  Tobacco  Company 
-entered  upon  and  has  ever  since  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco 
products  and  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  therein,  and  in  Leaf  Tobacco 
within  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and  by  agreement  has  refrained  from 
and  refused  to  compete  with  any  of  the 
•defendants.  It  was  created  as  an  instru- 
mentality and  for  the  especial  purpose 


of  defeating  and  violating  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Its  principal  office 
has  been  in  London,  England,  but  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
William  R.  Harris,  an  officer  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  has  main- 
tained its  office  at  No.  x  1 1  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  the  Company  has 
always  carried  on  business  within  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  British-American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany purchases  large  amounts  of  Leaf 
Tobacco  in  the  United  States  each  year — 
during  1906,  48,000,000  pounds — parts 
of  which  it  exports  to  its  various  plants 
abroad,  and  about  half  it  manufactures 
here  and  in  that  form  exports.  All  such 
Leaf  Tobacco,  by  agreement,  is  purchas- 
ed in  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
through  defendant,  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  and  without  competition 
with  any  one  of  the  defendants. 

The  Company,  in  addition  to  many 
plants  abroad,  has  warehouses  located 
in  different  States,  and  manufacturing 
plants  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  Durham, 
N.  C.  During  the  jear  1906  it  manufac- 
tured and  exported  1,801,167,000  Cigar- 
ettes, 986,000  all-Tobacco  Cigarettes  and 
Cheroots,  842,839  pounds  of  Smoking 
and  1,415,852  pounds  of  Plug. 

The  British -American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, through  ownership  of  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock,  controls 
the  following  named  companies  engaged 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  Tobacco  and  its  products  at  the 
places  specified: 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal ;  capital,  |i,- 
000,000. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
Aktiesalkab,  Copenhagen,  Denmark ; 
capital  Kr.  100,000. 

George  A.  Jasmatzi,  Akt.  Ges.  Dresden, 
Germany;  capital,  M.  5,000,000. 

T.  C.  Williams  Company,  Petersburg, 
Va.;  capital,  |4oo,ooo. 

David  Dunlop,  Petersburg,  Va.;  cap- 
ital, $450,000. 

British  Cigarette  Company,  Limited, 
Shanghai, China;  capital, |5,ooo,ooo  Mcx. 

British-American  Tobacco  Company 
(India),  Ltd.,  Calcutta,  India;  capital, 
/4o,ooo. 

(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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The  Tobacco  Worker. 


Correspondetits  will  please  write  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  Address  all  matter  for  pub- 
lication to 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS,     -     Editor. 

Rooms  56-66  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg., 
Third  and  Main  Streets,     -      Louisville,  Ky. 

The  publisher  reserves  the  right  to  reject  or 
revoke  advertising  contracts  at  any  time. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Hbnky  Pischbr President 

55-56  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  I^ouisville,  Ky. 

Anthony  McAndrbws First  Vice-President 

440  Pioneer  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  R.  Waldbn ....Second  Vice-President 

2oao  Franklin  St.»  Richmond,  Va. 

CHARLB8  I^AVOiE Third  Vice-President 

56  I«ogan  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Robert  Fox Fourth  Vice-President 

610  Federal  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  Ruckbrt,  Jr Fifth  Vice-President 

1356  Constance  St.,  New  Orleans,  1a. 

W.  8.  Thomas sixth  Vice-President 

General  Delivery,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

K.  I^Bwis  BvANS Secretary-Treasurer 

55-56  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  I/)uisville,  Ky. 

SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
P1.UG,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR  ACTS. 


The  following  self-explanatory  letter 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Trade  Unionist 
and  friends. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  9,  1907. 
To  Chas.  Dold,  President,  Piano,  Organ 

and    Musical    Instrument    Workers, 

International  Union  of  America,  No. 

40  Seminary  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  The  Executive 
Council  at  its  meeting  of  this  date  ap- 
proved the  application  made  by  your 
organization  for  the  indorsement  of  its 
position  in  declaring  the  W.  W.  Kimball 
Company  of  Chicago,  111.  as  unfair  to 
organized  labor,  and  publication  will  be 
made  in  December  issue  of  the  American 
Federaiionisi. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Fraternally  yours, 
(Signed)  Samubl  Gompbrs, 

Pres.yA.F,ofL. 


In  might  be  well  to  state  heie  that 
only  after  due  investigation  and  attempt 
at  settlement  was  the  above  action  taken. 
Labors  most  prominent  leaders  took 
part  in  the  investigation  and  effort  at 
settlement  to  wit:  Samuel  Gompers, 
Pres.,  A.  F.  of  L.;  John  B.  Lennon,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Journe>men  Tailors  Int. 
Union;  W.  D.  Mahon,  Pres,  Street  Rail- 
way Employees  Int.  Union ;  Geo.  W. 
Perkins,  Pres.  Cigarmakers  Int.  Union; 
Wm.  H.  Spencer,  Secretary  Structual 
Building  Trade  Alliance;  D.  L.  Keefe, 
Pres.  Longshoremens  Int.  Union. 

The  Kimball  Company  manufactures 
the  following  pianos: 

W.  W.  Kimball,  Chicago,  111. 

Heinze,  Chicago,  111. 

Strauss,  Chicago,  111. 

Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 

Hollenberg,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  D.  Bentley,  Chicago,  111. 

Arion,  New  York. 

Dunbar  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Hallet  &  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. 

Junius  Hart,  New  Orleans,  La. 
P.  S. — All  of  the  aboved  named  Piano» 
are  made  at  one  and  the  same  factory,, 
the  W.  W.  Kimball  factory,  Chicago, 
111.  Other  names  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  purchaser.  Shttn 
Thkm.        

MAKES  PAPER  MONEY. 


ALL  the  money  paper  used  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  department 
is  manufactured  by  the  Crane  &  Co» 
mills,  in  the  little  town  of  Coltsville^ 
Mass.,  in  the  Berkshire  hills.  Contrary 
to  general  impression,  there  is  no  secret 
in  the  process  or  formula  of  its  manufac- 
ture, and  reliance  against  imitation  is 
placed  on  the  skill  required,  and  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
production  is  costly,  massive  and  not 
easily  capable  of  concealment. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  were 
three  or  four  firms  competing  with  the 
Cranes  for  the  government  contract,  but 
gradually  they  dropped  out  one  by  one, 
as  they  could  not  meet  the  government 
requirements.  The  most  stringent  re- 
quirement, and  one  which  the  Cranes 
have  always  been  able  to  meet,  is  that 
the  paper  shall  be  of  a  peculiar  texture, 
composition,    described    as    distinctive 
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paper,  and  different  from  all  other  kinds 
that  are  made.  Its  individuality  con- 
sists of  fine  clippings  of  silk  that  run 
through  the  fiber,  and  the  use  of  which 
if  forbidden  by  law  in  all  other  papers. 

The  paper  is  manufactured  at  a  special 
mill  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  the 
government  has  a  representative  present 
to  see  that  every  sheet  is  accounted  for. 
It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  have  any 
of  this  paper  in  his  possession. 

Government  paper  is  made  from  the 
finest  Irish  linen  clippings,  cut,  fanned, 
scrubbed,  bleached,  beaten  and  washed 
with  great  care.  When  ready  for  the 
paper  making  machinery,  it  is  a  scowy 
white,  and  is  churned  in  a  mixing  box 
and  with  water  oozes  through  a  narrow 
slit  upon  an  endless  belt  of  wire  gauze. 
At  this  point  short  ends  of  many-colored 
silk  threads  are  fiprinkled  from  regularly 
spaced  tubes,  that  they  may  become 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the 
sheet.  The  paper  next  goes  into  a  cut- 
ting machine  and  is  automatically  cut 
into  sheets  and  counted.  The  machine 
divides  the  paper  into  sheets  four  times 
the  size  of  a  government  note  and  regis- 
ters their  number  as  they  fall  in  piles. 
Expert  counters  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment verify  the  count.  Then  the 
paper  is  *'loft  dried,''  which  means  that 
it  is  streched  over  wooden  rods  in  a  room 
where  steam  heat  is  slowly  applied. 
The  paper  is  then  plate  finished  by  plac- 
ing a  few  sheets  at  a  time  between  iron 
plates  and  passing  them  backward  and 
forward  under  a  pressure  of  many  tons. 
When  finished  the  sheets  are  each  just 
large  enough  for  the  printing  of  four 
bills. 

The  strength  of  this  paper  is  remark- 
able. By  actual  test  a  treasury  note, 
which  measures  33J  inches  wide  by  7}^ 
inches  long,  will  suspend  41  pounds 
lengthwise  and  91  pounds  crosswise.  A 
sheet  of  four  notes  will  suspend  108 
pounds  lengthwise  and  177  pounds 
crosswise. 

The  mill  which  runs  night  and  day,  is 
constantly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  output  is 
shipped  by  express  to  Washington .  The 
last  contract  called  for  48,000,000  sheets 
of  paper,  for  which  the  government 
agreed  to  pay  43)^  cents  a  pound. — Ex. 


In  Memoriam. 

Wherbas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  take  from  amongst  us  our  young 
and  dear  sister  in  unionism.  Miss  Lux«u 
Rayl,  whereas  Sister  Rayl  being  a  true 
and  consistent  member  of  Local  Union 
No.  2  of  the  Tobacco  Workers,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved^  That  in  her  sad  and  untimely 
death  the  Local  has  lost  a  true  and  faith- 
ful co-worker,  its  individual  members  a 
loss  and  sorrow  for  one  who  was  so  bright 
and  of  such  cheerful  and  genial  a  dispo- 
sition.   Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  charter  of  Local 
Union  No.  2  be  draped  in  mourning  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  in  memory  of  the 
dear  sister  gone  before  us,  and  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  of  the  local  union  be  ex- 
tended to  the  bereaved  family  of  our 
deceased  sister,  and  that  as  a  mark  of 
respect  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  and  a  copy  sent 
to  the  parents  who  mourn  her  loss  most. 
Miss  NbItLIB  Schsi^i^,  \ 

Miss  IDBLI^A  Prbttyman,      VCoui. 
OwBN  Rbkd,  Jr.,  Rec,  Secy,  J 

WHBBLiifO,W.  Va.,  Nov.  aa.  1907. 


SERMONS  IN  COMMON  THINGS. 


By  Rev.  Chaklbs  Stblzlb. 


Interesting  and  profitable  are  a  series 
of  **Don'ts**  printed  in  Machinery, 
Practical  ideas,  every  one  of  them,  for 
machinists  especially,  but  in  principle 
applicable  to  every  chap  in  any  kind  of 
a  shop.  Some  of  them  are  highly  sug- 
gestive. They  are  sermons  in  epitome. 
Here's  one:  ''Don*t  try  to  make  a  finish- 
ing cut  on  scale,**  That*s  horse  sense. 
You  can't  do  it  with  men,  either.  You 
can't  put  a  polish  on  a  fellow  who  has 
all  the  hardness  suggested  by  the  scaly 
surface  of  a  chunk  of  cast  iron.  You've 
got  to  get  at  something  beneath  his  vest 
before  you  can  fit  him  with  the  right 
kind  of  an  overcoat — to  use  another  fig- 
ure of  speech.  Somebody  once  said  that 
men  are  wrong  when  they  look  **out" 
for  opportunities— they  should  look  **in", 
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for  that  is  where  they  come  from.  There 
is  usually  a  soft  spot  beneath  the  scale, 
that  will  permit  of  a  beautiful  polish — if 
you  can  only  get  at  it.  Sometimes  it 
looks  like  a  hopeless  task,  but  it  has 
been  done,  and  what  has  been  done,  may 
be  done. 

'^DanH  make  a  piece  of  work  io  stnall, 
and  then  bend  the  gauge  to  fit  iV\  is  an- 
other hint.  Mean ,  sneaky  business  that, 
anywhere.  But  some  fellows  are  quite 
ready  to  lower  standards  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate their  own  small  deeds. 

''Don't  work  to  a  calliper  that  has  been 
set  by  another  man;  set  it  yourself.*' 
That  means  that  our  temperaments  are 
different.  Our  sense  of  touch  varies. 
The  temperature  of  men's  hands  may 
make  a  difference  in  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  a  sensitive  gauge.  There's 
an  individuality  about  every  man  which 
influences  every  job  that  he  tackles. 
But  here's  the  point — every  fellow  must 
make  good  in  his  own  way.  We  can't 
fight  in  another  man's  armor.  We  can't 
do  our  best  work  with  another's  tools. 
If  we  do,  they  must  be  given  the  test  of 
our  own  experience,  and  that  practically 
makes  them  our  own. 

Look  about  you.    You'll  find  many  a 
sermon  in  the  shop,  actually  staring  you 
in  the  face.    You  will  find 
"...  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 

running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing." 


TO  GAIN  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE. 


Seller  of  Labor  Should  Receive  Same 

Consideration  as  Vender  of 

Merchandise. 


TRADES  unionists  recognize  that 
there  are  many  relationships  be- 
tween employer  and  employes  which  are 
kindred  or  even  identical.  They  do  not 
in  the  main  seek  to  divide  society  upon 
horizontal  lines  of  cleavage.  They  are 
believers  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  democracy,  which  stand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  equality  of  property  rights 
as  well  as  for  personal  freedom.  They 
seek  reasonable  reforms  rather  than 
nebulous  and  irrational  revolutions, 
destructive  of  many  of  the  things  upon 


which  the  very  structure  of  civilization 
is  based. 

Human  nature  is  not  ideal,  and  until 
it  becomes  so  an  ideal  order  is  impos- 
sible. If  men  were  angels,  it  would 
not  matter  what  kind  of  a  government 
was  instituted,  or  even  if  no  govern- 
ment at  all  existed.  But  in  our  every- 
day world  the  power  vested  in  man  to 
control  the  acts  of  others  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  complex  nature  of  real 
men  with  their  admixture  of  good  and 
ill. 

The  trades  unions  are  the  most  ef- 
fective and  practical  force  yet  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labor  sellers. 

The  labor  problem,  so  called,  is  sim- 
ply a  part  of  the  greater  problem  of 
human  relationship,  and  as  such  can- 
not well  be  differentiated  from  that 
problem.  Trades  unionkm  seeks  to  de- 
velop justice  between  men  in  their  in- 
dustrial relationships  in  particular;  it 
tries  to  teach  wage-earners  that  they 
can  do  better  for  themselves  by  trying 
to  help  lift  one  another  up  rather  than 
by  following  the  policy  of  each  one  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  re- 
mainder. It  tries  to  convince  the  em- 
ployer that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  treat 
his  employes  as  men  rather  than  as 
parts  of  machinery;  that  it  is  wise  busi- 
ness policy  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  two  sides  to  the  labor 
bargain  as  well  as  in  other  bargains; 
that,  although  he  has  a  legal  property 
right  in  his  shop  and  machinery,  he  has 
no  property  right  in  the  laborers  of 
whom  he  buys  labor,  but  he  has  a  moral 
responsibility  to  deal  justly  with  them. 

Trades  union  philosophy,  therefore, 
reaches  this  conclusion — that,  while  in 
many  ways  the  man  who  buys  and  the 
man  who  sells  labor  may  have  identical 
interests — for  instance,  in  their  political, 
religious,  educational  fraternal,  char- 
itable and  many  other  relationships — 
yet  as  parties  to  the  bargain  they  must 
make  for  the  commodity  of  labor  their 
interests  are  by  no  means  identical  any 
more  than  are  the  interests  of  the  man 
who  goes  into  a  store  to  buy  goods 
from  the  storekeeper.  The  storekeep- 
er wants  to  get  his  price,  the  buyer 
wants  to  cheapen.  In  order  to  do  busi- 
nes  sthey  must  reach  a  point  of  agfree- 
ment,  but  that  is  all. 
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Something  very  analogous  to  this  ex- 
ists in  the  labor  world,  a  he  laborer  has 
something  to  sell,  for  which  he  wants 
the  best  possible  price  warranted  by  the 
conditions.  Conversely  the  buyer  wants 
to  get  this  commodity  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price.  Here  may  be  and  usually  is 
a  reciprocal  interest,  but  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  that  statement 
be  true  which  is  so  often  told  us,  that, 
"the  interests  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye are  identical." 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
of  this  economic  diversity  of  interests 
the  two  parties  to  teh  labor  bargain 
should  go  to  war  about  it.  There  is  a 
better  way,  and  the  industrial  world  is 
learning  it,  although  at  the  cost  of 
much  bitter  experience  on  both  sides. 
The  industrial  agreement  is  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  strike.  John  Mundella, 
the  great  apostle  of  arbitration  in  Great 
Britain,  well  said,  "We  cannot  expect 
industrial  peace  until  we  treat  the  man 
who  has  the  commodity  of  labor  to  sell 
with  the  consideration  we  treat  the 
man  who  comes  to  us  with  any  other 
commodity."  And  it  is  not  the  least 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  trades  union 
philosophy  that  this  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Mundella*s  is  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciated  by  the  fair-minded  captains 
of  industry  in  America. 

Trades  unionism  seeks  high  wages, 
reasonable  leisure,  fair  conditions,  the 
abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  general 
well-being  of  the  wage-earner. 

It  fcelieves  this  to  be  the  best  for  the 
entire  community  as  well  as  for  the 
worker.  Money  paid  in  wages  returns 
back  into  the  channels  of  trade,  stimu- 
lating production  and  quickening  busi- 
ness enterprise,  while  excessive  profits 
on  inflated  corporation  stock  or  trust 
monopolies  are  either  accumulated  or 
squandered  in  ways  which  do  not  bene- 
fit the  public. — Prank  K.  Foster. 


RIGHT  TO  THE  POINT. 


Land  of  Small  Wages. 
Belgium  is  a  land  of  low  wages  In 
Ghent  the  minimum  pay  an  hour  for 
printers,  roofers,  glaziers,  painters  and 
boilermakers  is  7  cents— 70  cents  for  10 
hours— and  of  blacksmiths,  locksmiths, 
carpenters,  masons,  plumbers  and  elec- 
tricians 80  cents. 


Leading   Questions  Which    Apply   to 
All  Localities. 


"'Did  you  attend  the  last  meeting  of 
your  union?" 

"No." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because  I  went  out  to  have  a  good 
time." 

"And  did  you  have  a  good  time?" 

"Yes." 

"You  got  full?" 

"Yes." 

"And  spent  your  money?" 

"Yes — two  dollars  and  a  half." 

"Are  you  clear  on  your  union  books?" 

"Not  (lUite." 

"Why?" 

"Because  one  thing  and  another  pre- 
vented my  settling  up." 

"Do  you  buy  the  paper  that  defends 
your  interests?" 

"No;  it  costs  too  much." 

"Would  what  you  spent  the  other 
night  clear  you  on  the  union  books  and 
pay  your  subscription  for  your  labor 
paper  ?" 

"I  guess  it  would." 

"And  yet  you  consider  yourself  a 
union  man." — Paterson  Labor  Standard. 


ONE  OF  THE  OLD  LAWS. 


Modern  union  labor  men  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  labor  conditions  in  1873, 
as  set  forth  in  an  old  law. 

This  old  time  statute  of  England  con- 
tained the  following  six  clauses: 

Any  stonecutter  who  joined  a  nnion 
was  to  be  sent  to  jail  for  two  months. 

He  must  work  from  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  8  at  night. 

Wages  are  not  to  be  higher  than  48 
cents  a  day. 

Each  man  was  to  be  allowed  3  cents 
for  breakfast. 

Any  one  who  refused  to  work  was 
to  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
months. 

If  any  employer  paid  higher  wages  he 
was  to  be  fined  I25,  and  the  stonecutters 
who  took  the  increase  were  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  two  months. 
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KEEP  YOUR  GRIT. 


Hang  on!     Cling  on!     No  matter  what 

they  say. 
Push  on!    Sing  on!    Things  will  come 

your  way; 
Sitting  down  and  whining  never  helps 

a  bit; 
Best  way  to  get  there  is  by  keeping  up 

your  grit. 

Don't  give  up   hoping  when     the   ship 

goes  down; 
Grab  a  spar  or  something — ^just  refuse 

to  drown. 
Don't  think  you're   dying  just  because 

you're  hit; 
Smile  in  the  face  of  danger  and  hang 

to  your  grit. 

Folks  die  too  easy — they  sort  of  fade 
away; 

Make  a  little  error  and  give  up  in  dis- 
may. 

Kind  of  man  that's  needed  is  the  man 
of  ready  wit, 

To  laugh  at  pain  and  trouble  and  keep 
his  grit.  L.  E.  Thayer. 


THOROUGH  ORGANIZATION. 


THERE  isn't  a  serious  thinking  un- 
ionist in  the  land  who  doesn't 
realize  that  thorough  organization  of 
any  trade  is  necessary  before  the  work- 
ers in  that  trade  can  progress  very  far 
toward  improved  conditions.  Lack  of 
thorough  organization  of  the  workers, 
more  than  the  opposition  or  organiza- 
tion of  employers  or  the  other  forces  or 
influences  often  held  accountable,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  the  work- 
ers to  improve  their  conditions.  This 
fact  is  a  living,  breathing  reality.  It  is 
daily  apparent  to  all  workers  in  the 
form  of  steadily  improving  conditions 
in  the  thoroughly  organized  trades. 

The  workers  in  these  trades  are  not 
improving  their  conditions  by  strikes, 
broken  agreements  or  disjointed  organi- 
zation. Improved  conditions  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  perfected  organiza- 
tion, declining  strikes  and  preserved 
agreements.  The  workers  in  the  thor- 
oughly organized  trades  rarely  have  to 
strike  when  their  demands  are  reason- 


able, as  the  forces  which  defeat  strikes 
have  been  removed  by  thorough  organi- 
zation. 

The  strikebreakers,  disloyalty  of 
strikers  and  lack  of  union  funds  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat  of  strikes.  In 
those  trades  where  thorough  organiza- 
tion prevails  the  strikebreaker  and  dis- 
loyal striker  are  scarce  and  the  union 
treasury  is  capable  of  supporting  a  pro- 
longed strike. 

The  removal  of  these  weapons  of  vic- 
tory of  the  employer  from  his  reach 
brings  the  adjustment  of  differences 
fairly  and  squarely  up  to  the  employer 
and  the  union. 

When  this  situation  is  reached  a  rea- 
sonable view  is  taken  by  both  sides  and 
adjustments  are  invariably  made  on  a 
fair  basis.  With  the  development  of 
organization  there  is  developed  a  ca- 
pacity for  restraint,  discipline  and  mod- 
eration. In  those  trades  where  mod- 
eration prevails  in  a  disjointed  and  er- 
ratic form  none  of  these  necessary  at- 
tributes to  a  successful  union  have  been 
cultivated  to  a  very  high  degree,  strikes 
are  frequent  and  unsuccessful,  agree- 
ments discredited,  the  union  treasury 
boys  are  fine,  bright  lads,  too.  Many 
are  Americans.  Most  are  American 
bom. 

Eight  thousand  children  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  are  unable  to 
read  and  write.  Pennsylvania,  second 
State  industrially  in  the  Union,  twenti- 
eth State  in  the  percentage  of  its^chil- 
dren  who  can  read  and  write.  And  ev- 
ery year  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
scale ! 

The  fact  is  that  State  law  is  nothing, 
perjury  is  an  established  custom,  courts 
are  bought,  the  ballot  box  juggled,  the 
real  power  in  the  State  is  a  power  above 
the  forms  of  law  and  government,  the 
dollar  power  that  owns  the  breaker  and 
coins  the  children  of  the  State  into  dol- 
lars with  as  little  conscience  as  it  bribes 
its  Leg'slature.  Is  that  what  Congress 
wants  to  know?  If  so,  the  facts  may  * 
easily  be  had. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  standing  argument 
for  a  Federal  child  labor  law. 

Pennsylvania  has  failed.  Will  Con- 
gress act? — Rochester  Labor  Journal, 
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(Continued  trom  page  7.) 

Mnstard  &  Co.,  Shanghai,  China; 
capiUl,  $S75fOOO. 

The  United  Tobacco  Companies, 
Limited,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa; 
capital,  ;^8oo,ooo. 

Maspero  Preres,  Limited,  Cairo,  Egypt; 
capital,  ;f 30,000. 

Jamaica  Tobacco  Company,  Kingston, 
Jamaica;  capital,  $200,000. 

Peninsular  Tobacco  Com{*any,  Limited, 
Karachi,  India;  capital,  ;^  10,000. 

British- American  Tobacco  Company 
(Ceylon),  Ltd.,  Colombo,  Ceylon;  cap- 
ital, ;f  7.500. 

Emile  Boussard,  Limited,  Belgium; 
capital,  ;f  20,000. 

Nya  Aktiebolaget  Cigarettfabriken 
Orient,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  capital,  Kr. 
2,000,000. 

W.  S.  Mathews  &  Sons  (owns  one- 
half),  Louisville,  Ky.;  capital,  $400,000. 

In  May,  1903,  in  pursuance  of  their 
general  purpose,  defendants,  through 
the  British-American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  American  Snuff  Company  ac- 
quired control  of  the  business  of  W.  S, 
Mathews  &  Sons,  a  co-partnership,  long 
successfully  engaged  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
Leaf  and  manufactured  Tobacco,  and 
especially  in  exporting  to  foreign  nations 
for  sale  Tobacco  Leaf  purchased  in  dif- 
ferent States.  According  to  agreement 
a  corporation  was  organized  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  with  the  name  of 
W.  S.  Mathews  &  Sons,  and  capital  stock 
of  $400,000,  thereafter  increased  to  $500,- 
000,  and  to  it  was  transfered  the  business 
of  the  partnership.  The  British-Amrr- 
can  Tobacco  Company  and  the  American 
Snuff  Company  together  at  once  acquired 
and  now  hold  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  new  corporation. 

The  corporation  preserves  a  separate 
organization  and  carries  on  business 
under  its  own  name,  but  the  directors 
have  been  selected  by  the  British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  and  the  American 
Snuff  Company,  and  its  business  has 
been  conducted  in  harmony  with  said 
companies  and  under  an  agreement  and 
combination  with  them  and  defendants 
not  to  compete  either  in  purchasing  Leaf 
Tobacco  in  different  States  or  in  selling, 
shipping  and  distributing  its  purchases 


and  pro<1ucts  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  in  combination 
with  them  and  without  competition  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of  re- 
straining interstate  and  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  and  creating  a  monopoly 
therein. 

The  members  of  the  old  partnership 
agreed  not  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
exporting  Tobacco  or  its  manufacture, 
sale  or  distribution. 

In  1903  W.  S.  Mathews  &  Sons  pur- 
chased 16,900,000  pounds  of  Leaf  To- 
bacco and  exported  13,655,000.  In  the 
year  1906  its  purchases  amounted  to 
more  than  7,000,000  pounds  and  its  ex- 
ports to  more  than  6,500,000  pounds. 
By  agreement  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Leaf  for  it  is  bought  by  the  American 
Snuff  Company  and  The  American  To- 
bacco Company,  and  without  competition 
with  any  of  the  defendants,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  their  general  purpose,  defend- 
ants through  it  have  acquired  control  of 
the  competing  business  of  M.  P.  Dortch 
&  Sons,  a  partnership  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
buying  and  exporting  large  quantities  of 
Tobacco.  The  members  of  the  partner- 
shit  agreed  not  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  exporting  Tobacco  or  in  the  Tobacco 
business. 

Among  other  assets  W.  S.  Mathews 
&  Sons  holds  stock  in  the  following 
companies: 

West  India  Tobacco  Company  (Lim- 
ited), Trinidad,  West  Indies;  capital 
stock,  $40,000;  holdings,  60  per  cent. — 
the  British  American  Tobacco  Company 
owns  15  per  cent.  This  corporation 
manufactures  black  Leaf  Tobacco,  sold 
principally  in  the  West  Indies. 

Black  Horse  Tobacco  Company,  Mon- 
terey, Mexico;  capital  stock,  |2oo,ooo; 
holdings  about  94  per  cent.  This  com- 
pany manufactures  black  Leaf  Tobacco 

The  manufacture,  sale,  distribution 
and  use  within  the  United  States  of 
Cigarettes  made  from  ToImicco  grown  in 
Turkey  has  greatly  increased  within  a 
few  years,  and  the  Leaf  necessary  there- 
for has  become  an  important  article  of 
foreign  trade  and  commerce.  The  pres- 
ent importation  is  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  6,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  brought  in  by  defend- 
ant. The  American  Tobacco  Company. 
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With  the  purpose  of  restraining  la'wful 
trade  and  commerce  in  such  Leaf  Tobac- 
co and  in  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
same,  defendants,  The  American  Tobacco 
Company,  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  British-American  Tobacco 
Company,  entered  into  a  contract,  com- 
bination, conspiracy,  and  in  pursuance 
thereof  executed  a  contract,  which  is 
appended  hereto  as  a  part  of  this  bill 
marked  "Exhibit  7,"  the  terms  of  which 
they  have  observed  and  intend  hereafter 
to  observe  And  as  the  result  thereof 
all  competition  among  such  three  de- 
fendants in  said  trade  and  commerce 
has  been  destroyed. 

XVI. 

THB  MBRGBD  COMPANY. 

In  October,  1904,  The  American  To- 
bacco Company  (old),  Continental  To- 
bacco Company  and  Consolidated  To- 
bacco Company,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  were  merged  and  consoli- 
dated into  one,  under  the  name  of  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  with  the 
following  officers,  who  have  continuously 
held  such  places:  President,  James  B. 
Duke;  Vice-Presidents,  John  B.  Cobb, 
C  C.  Dula,  William  R.  Harris  and  Per- 
cival  S.  Hill.  The  agreement  of  merger 
is  hereto  appended  as  a  part  of  this  bill, 
marked  "Exhibit  6. »» 

According  to  the  merger  and  consol- 
idation all  assets,  rights  and  property 
of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  old  com- 
panies came  into  the  possession  and 
ownership  of  the  merged  one,  and  since 
that  time  defendant.  The  American  To- 
bacco Company,  has  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  all  in  that  name.  It  now  operates 
as  branches  plants  manufacturing  Cigar- 
ettes, little  Cigars  and  Cheroots,  Plug 
and  Smoking  Tobaccos,  at  Richmond, 
'  Danville  and  Newport  News,  Va  ;  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  New  York 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Durham,  N.  C. ; 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio;  Petersburg,  Va.,  and 
Owensboro,  Ky.  The  products  of  such 
plants,  together  with  the  output  of  those 
operated  by  other  defendant  corporations, 
especially  P.  Lorillard  Company,  are  col- 
lected in  warehouses  in  states  other  than 
those  where  manufactured,  and  then  by 
the  selling  department  of  The  American 


Tobacco  Company,  located  in  New  York 
City,  acting  through  agents  and  drum- 
mers traveling  and  stationed,  wholesalers, 
retailers  and  other  agencies  in  the  various 
states,  are  sold  and  shipped  over  the 
ordinary  freight  routes  and  distributed 
and  delivered  to  every  part  of  the  Union 
as  a  part  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. Through  the  means  herein  de- 
scribed it  controls  and  utilizes  hundreds 
of  selling  and  distributing  agencies 
throughout  the  different  states. 

Defendant  also  has  an  organized  buy- 
ing department,  vrith  special  agents  lo- 
cated in  the  different  states  where  Leaf 
Tobacco  is  grown  and  marketed,  and 
through  these  for  itself  and  many  other 
of  the  defendants  in  which  it  owns  stock, 
operating  in  various  states,  especially  P. 
Lorillard  Company,  BlackwelPs  Durham 
Tobacco  Company,  The  John  Bollman 
Company,  Spaulding  &  Merrick,  P.  F. 
Adams  Tobacco  Company  and  S.  Anargy- 
ros,  buys  large  quantities  of  Leaf  Tobacco, 
which  is  then  shipped  from  the  states 
where  so  grown  and  purchased  to  ware- 
houses and  factories  located  in  other 
states  and  abroad.  In  its  own  name  or 
throup[h  others  it  has  acquired,  and  now 
exercises  dominion  and  control  over  a 
large  number  of  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
dealers  and  other  distributors  of  Tobacco 
products  in  the  different  states  by  loaning 
them  large  sums  of  money,  giving  them 
unusual  credit  and  confidential  and  se- 
cret rebates.  In  this  and  other  ways 
such  dealers  and  distributors  are  induced 
or  forced  to  give  preference  to  the  goods 
of  defendants  and  to  hinder  their  com- 
petitors. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company,  act- 
ing directly  in  its  own  name  or  through 
ot^er  defendant  corporations,  owns  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  capital  stock 
of  all  the  other  corporate  defendants 
(except  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company), 
and  dictates  the  election  of  their  direc 
tors.  All  of  them  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  Leaf 
Tobacco  and  its  products,  or  articles  nec- 
essary in  their  manufacture  and  sale,  and 
by  agreement  each  one  refrains  from 
competing  with  any  of  the  others,  and  all 
have  co-operated  and  do  now  co-operate 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  retire- 
ment from  the  Tobacco  business,  except 
in  association  with  them  as  employes  or 
otherwise,  of  all  successful,  capable  per- 
sons engaged  therein,  to  exclude  all 
others  therefrom,  to  destroy  competition 
therein,  and  to  monopolize  the  same  for 
their  own  use  and  benefit  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public. 
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XVII. 
PROFITS. 

As  a  result  of  the  unlawful  contracts,  combinations,  conspiracies,  attempts  to 
monopolize,  and  the  things  done  in  pursuance  thereof  heretofore  detailed,  defend- 
ants and  others  connected  and  associated  have  made  and  secured  enormous  and 
unreasonable  profits,  the  extent  of  which  can  not  with  accuracy  be  stated,  because, 
among  other  things,  of  the  multitude  of  associated  corporations,  the  manipulation 
of  securities,  and  the  excessive  valuations  of  property  for  which  stock  was  given  in 
exchange. 

The  following  tabulated  abstract  from  the  annual  reports  of  The  American, 
Continental  and  Consolidated  Tobacco  Companies,  considered  in  connection  with  the 
confederated  concerns,  indicates  the  extraordinary  returns  from  and  the  financial 
strength  obtained  by  the  combination : 

1890 

American  Tobacco  Company  (organized  January,  1890): 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |io,ooo,ooo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding i5,ooo,goo  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  10  per  cent. 
Surplus 211,18012 

1891 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |[ i>935}OOo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 17,900,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  12  per  cent 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 2,284,21354 

Total  accumulated  surplus 2,495,393  66 

Total  assets 32,330i393  66 

1892 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |ii»935iOoo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 17,900,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  12  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 1,612,501  65 

Total  accumulated  surplus 4, 107,895  31 

Total  assets 36,171,39097 

1893 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding I' i,935,ooo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 17,900,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  12  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 1,225,167  24 

Total  accumulated  surplus 5i333,o62  65 

Total  assets 37,168,25323 
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The  American  Tobacco  company:         '»»* 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |ii ,935,000  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 17,900,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  12  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 1,865,227  66 

Total  accumulated  surplus 7*198,290  31 

Total  assets 38,700,59542 

1895 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |ii,935iOoo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding.   17,900,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  9  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses i,402,C'8i  55 

Total  accumulated  surplus 8,600,371  86 

Total  assets 40,782,607  59 

1896 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |ii, 935,000  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 17,900,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  csnt. 

Dividends  on  common  stock,  29  per  cent,  of  which  9  per  cent  was 

paid  in  cash  and  20  per  cent  (13,580,000)  in  scrip,  afterwards 

redeemed  at  its  face  value,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  from 

May  I,  1896. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  cash  dividends 

and  expenses 864,176  99 

Total  accumulated  surplus  after  deducting  20  per  cent  scrip 

dividend 5,884,548  85 

Total  assets 41,153,714  03 

1897 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |ii,935,ooo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 17,900,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 

Dividends  on  common  stock,  8  per  cent. 

Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 11563,300  66 

Total  accumulated  surplus 7,447,84951 

Total  assets 42,289,236  32 

1898 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |i4,ooo,ooo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 21,000,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting 

dividends  and  expenses I2, 123,683  92 

Profits  from  sale  of  Plug  business 11,701,414  04 

Profits  from  other  sources 1,284,741  40 

i5»  109,839  36 

Total  accumulated  surplus 22,557,688  87 

Total  assets 62,297,754  93 
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1899 
The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |i4.ooo,ooo  oo 

Common  stock  outstanding 54>5<^o>ooo  oo 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 

Dividends  on  common  stock,  io6  per  cent,  of  whick  6  per  cent 

was  paid  in  cash  and  loo  per  cent  (|2i, 000,000)  in  common 

stock. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  cash  dividends 

and  expenses 1,017,74072 

Total  accumulated  surplus  after  deducting  100  per  cent  stock 

dividend 2,575,429  59 

Total  assets 77.o75,542  83 

Continental  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding 148,844.600  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 48,846, 100  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  3^  per  cent. 

Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 323»i95  39 

Total  assets 99,928,016  54 

1900 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |i4,ooo,ooo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 54,500,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 

Dividends  on  common  stock,  6  per  cent. 

Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 1,732,663  82 

Total  accumulated  surplus 4,308.093  41 

Total  assets 79.933.253  07 

Continental  Tobacco  Company: 

Prefeired  stock  outstanding $48,844, 600  00 

Common  stock  outstanding. 48,846,100  00 

Seven  per  cent  bonds  outstanding 1,581,100  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  7  per  cent. 

Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 1,061,735  62 

Total  accumulated  expenses i. 384,931  01 

Total  assets 104,378,951  72 

1901 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |i4,ooo,ooo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 54,500,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  6  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 2,076,224  15 

Total  accumulated  surplus 6,384,317  56 

Total  assets. 91,183,612  40 

Continental  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding $48,844,600  00 

Common  stock  outstanding. 48,846, 100  00 

Seven  per  cent  bonds 1,581,100  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  7  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  2  per  cent. 
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Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 3,204,69602 

Total  accumulated  surplus 4,589,627  03 

Total  assets 111,621,616  19 

Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  (a  holding  corporation),  organized  by  parties 
controlling  the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  Companies,  was  incorporated  in 
June,  1901.  It  purchased  substantially  all  of  the  common  stock  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  giving  in  payment  for 
the  former  at  the  rate  of  |2oo  of  its  4  per  cent  bonds  for  |ioo  of  the  stock,  and  for 
the  latter  |ioo  of  its  4  per  cent  bonds  for  |ioo  of  the  stock , 

1902 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |i4,ooo,ooo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 54,500,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  10  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses • 820,291  25 

Total  accumulated  surplus 7,204,608  81 

Total  assets 88,434,337  19 

Continental  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding $48,844,600  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 48,846, 100  00 

Seven  per  cent  bonds 1,581,100  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  7  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  13  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 2,007,819  22 

Total  accumulated  surplus ....      6,597,446  25 

Total  assets 119,820,442  38 

Consolidated  Tobacco  Company: 

Capital  stock |3o,ooo,ooo  00 

Four  per  cent  bonds 1561593,400  00 

♦Dividend,  paid  in  cash,  20  per  cent. 

Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 915,205  64 

Total  accumulated  surplus 950.215  58 

Total  assets 196,581,917  09 

1903 

The  American  Tobacco  Company : 

Preferred  stock  outstanding |i4,ooo,ooo  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 54,500,000  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  12  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 1,004,784  64 

Total  accumulated  surplus 8,209,393  45 

Total  assets , 86,040,261  44 

Continental  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding $48,844,600  co 

Common  stock  outstanding 48,846, 100  00 

Seven  per  cent  bonds  outstanding 1,581, 100  00 

*  The  funds  for  thia  dividend  and  interest  on  the  4  per  cent  bonds  were  principally  derived  from 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  of  the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  Companies . 
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Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  7  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  16  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 1,522,286  06 

Total  accumulated  surplus 8,119,732  31 

Total  assets 120,606,17951 

Consolidated  Tobacco  Company: 

Capital  stock $40,000,000  00 

Four  per  cent  bonds 157,378,200  00 

Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 10,017,324  39 

Total  accumulated  surplus 10,967,539  97 

Total  assets 214,941,501  66 

1904 

October  i,  1904,  The  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  and  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  were  merged  and  consolidated 
into  a  single  corporation  under  the  name  of  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
(merged  corporation) .    The  agreement,  as  perfected,  was  in  substance  as  follows: 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1904  there  was  paid  6  per  cent  to  the  holders  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  The  American  Tobacco  Company  (old),  5X  P^f  cent  to  the  holders 
of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  and  6  per  cent  and  12 
per  cent,  respectively,  to  the  holders  of  common  stock  in  the  American  (old)  and 
Continental  Tobacco  Companies  not  acquired  by  the  Consolidated  Company,  amount- 
ing to  1242,450.  All  stock  held  by  any  one  of  the  three  merging  companies  in 
another  was  canceled.  Holders  of  thg  preferred  stock  of  The  American  Tobacco 
Company  (old)  exchanged  the  same  for  $133^  of  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the  new 
American  Tobacco  Company,  and  holdere  of  the  preferred  6tock  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  exchanged  the  same  for  $iJ6ji  of  like  bonds.  The  stock  in  the 
Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  and  $242,450  unacquired  common  stock  in  the  old 
American  and  Continental  Companies  were  exchanged  for  common  stock  in  the  new 
American  Tobacco  Company.  Holders  of  the  outstanding  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  were  permitted  to  exchange  one-half  of  the  same  for 
6  per  cent  preferred  stock  in  the  new  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-half  for  4  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  same  company.  All  obligations  of  the 
three  merging  companies  were  assumed  by  the  merged  company. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  1904  a  dividend  of  i>^  per  cent  was  paid  on  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  new  American  Tobacco  Company. 

The  net  surplus  from  the  earnings  of  all  the  companies  mentioned  above  for  the 
year  1904,  after  deducting  dividends  and  expenses,  amounted  to  $12,235,130,69. 

Total  accumulated  surplus  after  deducting  $10,012,916.67  difference  between  the 
face  value  of  the  6  per  cent  bonds  issued  under  the  merger  agreement  and  the  par 
value  of  the  preferred  stocks  paid  for  by  the  same,  as  shown  by  the  statement  of  The 
American  Tobacco  Company  (new)  December  31,  1904,  $29,518,879.75. 

Total  assets,  $293,621,115.20. 

1906 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding $78,689,100  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 40,242,400  00 

Six  per  cent  bonds  outstanding 55.650,150  00 

Four  per  cent  bonds  and  remaining  4  per  cent  bonds  Consolidated 

Tobacco  Company  not  yet  exchanged 63»489, 100  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  6  per  cent. 
Dividends  on  common  stock,  20  per  cent. 
Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting  dividends  and 

expenses 6,156,071  26 
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Total  accumulated  surplus,  after  deducting  $9,988,990.42,  paid 
for  115,200,000,  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  company,  purchased 
and  canceled 25,685,960  59 

Total  assets 274,361,059  92 

1906 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Preferred  stock  outstanding 178,689,100  00 

Common  stock  outstanding 40,242,400  00 

Six  per  cent  bonds  outstanding 55 1^08  350  00 

Four  per  cent  bonds 61,052,100  00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  6  per  cent. 

Dividends  on  common  stock,  22>^  per  cent. 

Net  surplus  from  year's  earnings  after  deducting. dividends  and 

expenses 6,754,231  55 

Total  accumulated  surplus  after  deducting  11,886,303,93  paid  for 
12,437,000.00  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  company  purchased 

and  canceled 30i553.888  21 

Totol  assets 278,628,564  13 

1907 

The  American  Tobacco  Company: 

Dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  have  been  provided  for. 

Dividends  amounting  to  10  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  were  provided  for 
prior  to  June  ist,  and  exceeding  $6,000,000  4  per  cent  bonds  have  been  purchased  in 
the  market  and  retired.  ^ 

The  earnings  of  the  company  during  1907  will  equal  or  exceed  those  of  1906. 
[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 

TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM.  effort,  *'that  I  can't  find  any  dress  in  the 

____  key  of  your  pocket.  *  * 

The  man's  wife  had  asked  him  to  go  She  got  up  and  went  over  to  him. 

upstairs  and  look  in  the  pocket  of  her  "Oh,  William,"  she  groaned,   **have 

dress  for  a  key  she  thought  was  there,  JO^  been  drinking?" 

and  being  a  man  willing  to  accommodate  He  looked  at  her  fixedly, 

he  had  done  so.    It  was  a  long  time  be-  "I  tell  you  I  can't  find  any  pocket  in 

fore  he. returned,  and  when  he  did  there  the  dress  of  your  key,"  he  whispered, 

was  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes.  She  began  to  shake  him. 

**I  can't  find  any  key  in  the  dress  of  "What's  the  matter?    What's  the  mat- 

your  pocket,"   he  said  with  a  painful  ter?"  she  asked  in  alarm, 

effort.  ^^^  shaking  seemed  to  do  him  good, 

'*Why."  she  retorted  sharply,  **I  left  *n^  ^^  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  re- 
it  there, ' '  gainiiig  consciousness , 

**I  say  I  can't  find  any  dress  in  the  **Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  very  slowly 

pocket  of  your  key."  he  said,  doggedly.  indeed.     **Wait  a  minute.    I  can't  find 

His  tone  seemed  to  disturb  her.  any  dress  in— no,  I  can't  find  any  key  in 

•»You  didn't  half   look   for  it,"  she  the  dress  of— no,  that's  not  it— any— any 

insisted.  — any  pocket.    There,  that's  it."    And  a 

,,-  .  ,,  T        .*.  £   J  ^%.  4.  ;«  flood  of  light  came  into  his  face.     *'Con- 

**I  tell  you  I  can't  find  any  pocket  m  .        ,  ..   f       ,•.    ..  ^    j 

*t.    1  i        .  ^•-.^^  n  t,^  ™u^;i  ;«  «  found  It,  I  couldn't  find  any  pocket." 

the  key  of  your  dress,"  he  replied  in  a         ^.       i  ■,  -1,1.^.,. 

,,,.,-  Then  he  sat  down  and  laughed  hyster- 

dazed  kind  of  way.  .     „  ■•  ..       -r  ^     .  ;      . 

ically,  and  his  wife,  wondering  why  in 

This  time  she  looked  at  him.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  goodness  men  raised  such  a 

**What'8  the  matter  with  you?"  she  low over  finding  th'e  pocket  in  a  woman's 

asked,  nervously.  dress,  went  up-stairs  and  came  back  with 

*'I  say,"  he  said,  speaking  with  much  the  key  in  two  minutes.— iG'^r. 
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PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN. 


Basis  on  Which  Forces  of  Capital  and 
Labor  Might  Annalgannate. 


EDWIN  B.  WHEEI^ER,  in  the  New 
York  Journal^  suggests  a  solution 
of  the  labor  problem .  He  says  he  *  *  would 
like  to  see" — 

Capital  and  labor  upon  a  recognized 
basis  of  equality  of  profit  sharing. 

Labor  contributes  three  hundred  days 
of  labor  at  $4  per  day,  amounting  to  a 
value  of  1 1, 200  per  year.  Capital,  to 
equal  this  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
invests  $20,000,  which  at  6  per  cent,  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  in  New  York  state, 
amounts  to  |i,2oo  in  one  year.  Here  is 
an  equal  investment.  If  the  owner  of 
the  capital  also  puts  his  labor  in  the 
business  as  well  as  his  capital,  of  course 
he  is  then  entitled  to  such  salary  as 
would  be  paid  to  one  who  ranked  next 
higher  than  superintendent  or  general 
manager. 

Profits  beyond  the  payment  of  the 
amount  of  pay-roll  and  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  on  capital  should  be  shared 
equally  between  labor  and  capital,  labor's 
share  being  apportioned  among  workers 
pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
yearly  earnings  of  each. 

Capital  risks  loss;  so  does  labor — both 
loss  of  employment  in  case  of  business 
failure  and  loss  of  earning  capacity  in 
case  of  illness,  accident  or  injury  while 
employed. 

An  troubles  between  labor  and  capital 
are  a  source  of  much  argument  and  spe- 
cious buncome  on  the  part  of  agitators 
until  there  is  some  well  known,  recog- 
nized basis  for  a  fair  and  equitable  di- 
vision of  the  burdens  of  production. 
Capital  must  beware  of  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  labor. 

Itself  but  the  product  of  labor,  it  is  as 
easily  destroyed  as  created. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  would  be  a 
general  adoption  of  this  or  any  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  fair  agreements  between 
two  forces  that  should  never  be  at  war 
with  each  other. 

Labor  is  mighty  in  force  and  is  much 
oppressed. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  if  not 


subjected  to  the  tactics  known  to  man- 
ipulators of  the  market  in  Wall  Street, 
might  be  relied  upon  to  deal  justly  by 
it,  but  long  since  these  laws  were  over- 
ridden. May  we  not  hope  to  avoid  a  war 
that  would  be  more  devastating  than  any 
war  of  recent  times? 


The  Finsch  Distilling  Co. ,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  producers  of  * 'Golden  Wedding*' 
Whisky,  have  been  declared  unfair  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the 
Coopers'  International  Union  because 
the  firm  uses  non-union  made  barrels 
and  fiaunts  its  opposition  to  union  labor 
in  the  face  of  the  unions.  The  coopers 
are  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the 
trade  unionists  for  support  in  the  matter, 
and  as  a  result  Finsch's  products  and 
the  saloons  in  which  they  are  handled 
are  becoming  very  unpopular. 


Trades  unionism  is  one  of  those  insti- 
tutions which  bring  their  benefits  and 
advantages  to  us  by  securing  them  for 
others. 

Just  Remennber. 

No  labor  union  injures  its  cause  or 
defeats  the  interests  for  which  it  is 
working  by  taking  the  public  into  its 
confidence.  That  course  many  times 
cements  the  support  of  the  ones  who 
are  not  directly  interested,  but  who 
make  a  power  for  the  success  or  defeat 
of  the  plans  of  the  union. 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

COFVniiiHTS  ^Z. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  desortptton  may 
whet' 


bother  an 


tnyentton  Is  probably  patentable  Commnnlca. 
._^, identW.  HANDBOOKonPatenU 

agency  for  secnrtaffpatents. 

Patents  taken  tnrooigrh  Mann  ft  Co.  receive 


ttons  strictly  confldentl , 

sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free 
Inyentton  is  probabl] --»- 

Ictlyconflden 

e.  Oldest  agei 

ts  taken  throusrl  _ 

•peciol  notice,  without  obarge.  In  the 

Scientific  Jhnericam 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I>anrest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $8  a 
year :  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.'oo'"*'-^- New  York 

Branch  Oflloe,  836  F  St,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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COMBINATION  THE  WEAPON. 


Toiler  Finds  His  Hope  For  Bettering 
Himself  In  Unionism. 


**It  should  be  self-evident  that  in 
trades  unionism  the  toiler  finds  his  only 
hope  and  security  while  we  live  under 
the  commercial  system  which  reigns  to- 
day. Sugar  coat  it  as  we  may,  labor  is 
today  a  commodity,  and  the  capitalist 
goes  into  the  market  and  buys  it  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  purchased.  So  there 
seeme  to  be  no  limit  to  the  lowering  of 
wages,  were  there  no  preventing  forces,** 
says  an  able  writer. 

Men*s  very  necessities  compel  them  to 
compete  with  one  another  until  the  very 
lowest  possible  living  price  is  reached. 
The  fact  that  a  man  has  a  wife  and  sev- 
eral children  does  not  always  urge  him 
on  to  demand  higher  wages  in  order  to 
support  them.  He  is,  indeed,  more 
helpless  than  the  single  man.  He  dare 
not  be  idle;  his  family  will  starve,  and  so 
he  is  compelled  to  beg  for  a  chance  to 
work  at  any  price. 

Consequently  the  single  man  is  often 
discharged  to  make  room  for  the  married 
man  whose  family  needs  drive  him  to 
work  for  less. 

The  one  man  who  refuses  to  work  Un- 
less he  is  better  paid  can  accomplish  but 


little,  but  a  hundred  men  doing  the  sam^ 
thing  at  the  same  time  can  bring  about 
wonderful  results.  The  force  they  wield 
is  something  that  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Combination  is  the  workingman's 
only  weapon  against  the  encroachments 
of  well  intrenched  capital. 

The  struggles  between  the  two  forces 
have  been  many  and  bitter.  Great  suf- 
fering, deep  enmities,  hunger,  despair, 
have  resulted  from  these  combats,  and 
because  of  this  it  is  said  trades  unions 
are  wrong  and  should  be  destroyed. 
But  struggles  are  never  pleasant  things. 
Must  we  then  supinely  submit  to  any 
wrong  that  is  offered  us?  It  is  often  a 
choice  between  "peace  at  any  price**  and 
*  *the  hell  of  war.  *  *  Who  would  purchase 
quite  at  the  price  of  libertj?  Not  the 
modern,  civilized,  aspiring  workingman, 
who  is  America's  best  citzien. 

The  combination  of  many  trades  un- 
ions into  one  organization  for  the  good 
of  all  is  a  more  modem  movement  and 
one  that  has  made  progress  with  some 
difficulty.— iE':r. 


The  Krupp  Germania  shipbuilding 
works  at  Kiel,  Germany,  have  closed 
down.  Virtually  the  whole  staff  has  been 
dismissed,  owing  to  a  strike  among  the 
riveters,  whose  absence  prevents  the 
others  from  working. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Labor. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eicht-hoor  working  day. 


THE 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET     ON  THE  SQUARE    G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK     CUP     DAY'S  WORK 

HARPOON  ■'"i*"*" 


and  Smoke 


NORTH  STAR  S.r 

UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Ineorporaltd  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


TR.Y  OUR  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
^CIGARETTES^ 

NONE  BETTER 

V.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. , 


o 
^» 

o 

O 

o 
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o 
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Cone  Wrong 

OLD 
NORTH  STATE 

GRANULATED 
SMOKING    TOBACCO 

No  longer  bears  the 

UNION  LABEL 

and  is  not  entitled  to  your 
good  patronage. 

Give  it  the  Place  it  is 
entitled  to. 

Remembet  tlie  name. 
But  leave  it  alone  |tist  the 
same. 


■IM^■,|M^,■^■■IM|■,^■^,^„^n^,.^^^■^M^■^,^,^ntM^M^,■^MI^^M^M^,■IM^n^M^■I„^M|.^M^M^n^n^■^M^^^.■^.H^ 


Bif //  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 


•  •l 


;:  fJuZ"":^  PLIIO  TWIST  '^T:^  I 


M..l..;„;..i.,t..i.i..t..i..ti.t..l.  I  ,in|..t..n.t..H..|,.t„i.,i..i.,i..i.n..H,.n,.|„|„i,.i„t„i  i  ,|  ;,  t„|  i  M..i..i..i; 


TeL,  5499  St>ring 

Prudential  Tobacco  Co« 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Little  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIER  )p 

L  W.  SCHENKERT"^ 

I33-J37  Mulberry  St  NEW  YORK 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANVnrACTVRBRS 

"BLUE  HEN" 
"HIGH  CARD" 
REX"  and  "Z" 
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InrllUftiStiipSkDiL 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  C4» 
snd  wxu  giv»  jott  VBA.T 

YOUWA29T. 

Uniwltai  ihottld  inflnenoe  nhnndfihw 
la  th«  intcKftt  of  IMoa  SlMMMriHrt. 

Sendj9rlisio/facUiri€U 

MbKribe for tte  Itatal 
fi  cents  per  ycat. 

BOOTAMDM 

Ito.  4a4  ALBANY  BOILDUM,     -      BOSTOII.  I 


STRONGHOLD 


STRONG     I  HOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


!;  PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label.    ^    ^    j^    *    * 

\\  The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,   16  OZ.   white  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 
Capital-Bwiey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best  ' 
Willie  Harris 
World  Beater 
Farmer's  Delight 


n 


ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

Rcidsvillc,  N.  C. 


L»4II«VIU.»   KV 


JOBSON  PRINTING  ft  MFG.  CO. 


HIUSTREEr,SLCN.R.R. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


i  ja>>ttaBgiiiBa«BiiDiiiBittittgiaipaiaifflBiDiDiiiip»inaiaiiaipiDCiiiipiD»i>gBOT 

CHBW 

IBl^UE    MOO  IN  I 


and 


Union  Xobaccos 

ft      With  PreMentB. 

\\ 
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PWCe  S  CENTS 


S6e 

UNION  LABBL 

•    induced  &  tria.! 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

(Uc  MtalK  many  ctber  Brands 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  OUT  latest  and  best  brand,  "  EDEN  **  Cube  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  ^on. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  in  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Fiai<e 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jacic 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pici<anlnny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 

Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Dulce  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
'Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Coe 

ManufacturerSt       Detroitt  Micli.tU.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


i(«^M^WWk9tfiWiWWWninmimamm^m*w*a^ii^k^' 


Basii.  Dobrhoefbr,  President. 
Pbtsr  Dobrhobfer,  Vice-President. 


Bdw.  J.  CoooBSHALL,  Treasurer. 
C.  W.  DePauw,  Secretary. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Worl(s 


Xn^crpovatAd. 

LOUISVIL.LB.  KY, 


Independent,  Union  Factory. 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  BD, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKE 


"WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 


THBY    ARB 


UNION    yVVADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


war.e:krame:r. 
tobacco  co. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


JLhc  tobacco  Morker. 

Cottismlle,  Kg. 
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Continued  from  January  number. 


Government's  Bill  Against  American  Tobacco  Company. 


COMPLETENESS  OF  DOCUMENT  FILED  IN   UNITED   STATES  CIR- 
CUIT COURT  AT  NEW   YORK   MATTER    OF   WIDE 
SPREAD  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Investigations  of  the  Government's  Special  Attorneys  Has  Been  Conducted  Along 
the  Most  Radical  Lines—Case  of  Prosecution  Strengthened  at  Every  Possible 
Point  and  Few  Loopholes  Have  Been  Left  Defendants — Growth  of  the  Tobacco 
Industry — Quantities  of  Various  Types  of  Domestic  Leaf  Purchased  by  Defendant 
Company — Government's  Bill  of  Equity  in  Detail. 


XVIII. 

All  the  defendants  observed,  are  ob- 
serving, and  intend  hereafter  to  observe 
and  conduct  their  business  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contracts  .dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1902,  whereby  they  agreed, 
among  other  things,  to  a  division  of 
territory. 

Defendant,  The  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company,  in  which  The  American  To- 
bacco Company  is  a  large  stockholder, 
has  combined  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful English  concerns,  formerly  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  in  American  Leaf  To- 
bacco and  in  manufacturing,  selling,  and 
distributing  the  products  thereof 
throughout  the  world,  including  large 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and  by 
means  of  such  combination  and  the 
agreements  above  referred  to  it  con- 
trols and  monopolizes  such  trade,  man- 
ufacture and  commerce  within  the  terri- 
tory allotted  it — the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  always  observed  and  intends  to 
observe  the  agreements  of  September  27, 
1902,  between  it  and  the  other  defend- 
ants, and  by  reason  thereof  docs  not 
compete  with  them  nor  they  with  it.  It 
purchases  some  American  Leaf  Tobac- 
co through  warehousemen  and  dealers 
in  England,  but  its  principal  supply  is 
secured  through  its  own  agency  in  the 
United  States,  directed  by  defendant. 
Reed,  stationed  at  Richmond,  Va.,  who 
appoints  sub-agents  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts and  States  where  the  desired 
types  grow  or  are  exposed  for  sale. 
Through  this  agency  and  as  a  part  of 
interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce more  than   50,000,000  pounds   of 


Leaf  Tobacco  have  been  and  are  an- 
nually purchased  and  shipped  to  The 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  in  England. 
Such  purchases  have  been  and  are  made 
in  the  different  States  and  districts 
without  competition  with  the  other  de- 
fendants, and  while  rivalry  may  some- 
times exist  among  their  agents  the  ex- 
tinction of  genuine  competition  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  present  conditions. 
Within  the  United  States  the  distruc- 
tion  of  competition  by  The  Imeprial 
Tobacco  Company  as  a  purchaser  of 
Leaf  Tobacco  is  especially  detrimental 
to  producers,  and  consumers  are  par- 
ticularly damnified  by  its  refusal  to  com- 
pete for  the  sale  of  its  manufactured 
products. 

Defendant,  The  British-American 
Tobacco  Company,  the  stock  of  which 
is  held  one-third  by  The  Imperial  To- 
bacco Company  and  two-thirds  by  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  was  creat- 
ed solely  as  an  instrument  for  perfect- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  illegal  agree- 
ments of  September  27,  1902,  and  has 
always  been  operated  in  harmony  there- 
with. It  has  acquired  control  and  own- 
ership of  many  foreign  concerns  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  Tobacco  products,  and  has 
attempted  to  monopolize  and  monopo- 
lizes foreign  trade  and  commerce  in 
American  Leaf  and  the  products  thereof. 

This  company  requires  for  its  pur- 
pose annually  about  50,000,000  pounds  of 
American  Tobacco,  all  of  which  by 
agreement  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany purchases  for  it  in  the  various 
districts  and  States  where  the  desired 
types  grow  and  are  sold,  without  com- 
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petition  with  any  of  the  other  defend- 
ants. At  its  plants  in  the  United  States 
about  one-half  of  such  Tobacco  is  con- 
verted into  Cigarettes  and  other  articles 
for  consumers,  which  are  sent  abroad 
and  constitute  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  exported  Tobacco  products.  The  re- 
mainder is  exported  in  crude  condition. 

Defendants,  through  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  one  or  more  of 
its  controlled  companies  and  by  unlawful 
contracts,  combinations  and  conspira- 
cies have  either  acquired  outright  own- 
ership or  secured  and  now  have  control 
(with  few  exceptions)  of  the  large  and 
important  establishments  in  the  United 
States  which,  in  competition,  were  form- 
erly engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Smoking  Tobacco,  Plug,  Snuff,  Cigar- 
ettes, little  Cigars,  tin  foil  and  licorice 
paste,  and  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  Leaf  Tobacco  and  such  man- 
ufactured products;  by  agreements  they 
have  obligated  hundreds  of  successful 
Tobacco  men  to  refrain  from  trade  and 
commerce  therein,  and  have  destroyed 
competition  and  have  acquired  a  mon- 
opoly of  a  part  of  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  and  commerce,  and  have  become 
so  powerful  that  successful  competition 
with  them  by  any  new  concern  would 
be  well  nigh  an  impossibility. 

Through  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany defendants  have  a  dominating  in- 
fluence over,  prevent  competition  in  and 
unlawfully  restrain  trade  and  commerce 
between  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  among  the  several 
States  in  Cigars  and  Leaf  Tobacco,  and 
are  now  attempting  to  monopolize  such 
trade  and  commerce. 

Through  the  American  Snuff  Com- 
pany the  defendants  have  a  monopoly 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
Snuff,  have  destroyed  competition,  and 
are  unlawfully  restraining  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  Leaf 
Tobacco  and  Snuff. 

Through  th*e  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
Company  the  defendants  monopolize  in- 
terstate and  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
in  licorice  root  and  licorice  paste  and 
other  licorice  products,  articles  necesasry 
for  the  fabrication  of  Tobacco  products ; 
have  destroyed  competition,  and  are  un- 


lawfully restraining  such  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

Through  the  Conley  Foil  Company  de- 
fendants monopolize  interstate  and  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce  in  tin  foil, 
an  essential  article  in  the  preparation  of 
Tobacco  products;  have  destroyed  com- 
petition, and  are  now  unlawfully  re- 
straining such  trade  and  commerce  in 
that  commodity. 

The  necessary  Leaf  Tobacco  for  all 
defendants  is  purchased  under  a  com- 
mon oversight  and  control  by  their 
special  agents  abroad  and  in  all  im- 
portant domestic  districts,  either  directly 
from  the  growers  at  the  farm  or  at 
central  markets  in  different  States,  and 
is  then  shipped  to  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories in  other  States  and  abroad  as  a 
part  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce.  Through  such  agents,  of  the 
Tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States  de- 
fendants, without  competition  among 
themselves,  annually  acquire  20  per  cent, 
of  the  Cigar  tjrpe  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  other  types — of  some  more 
than  80  per  cent.  By  reason  of  their 
power  in  combination  defendants  dom- 
inate the  market  for  Leaf  Tobacco,  have 
a  controlling  influence  upon  prices,  have 
attempted  to  monopolize  and  monopo- 
lize interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce  in  such  products. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 1,  1906,  defendants,  in  the  ways 
above  described  and  without  competition 
among  them,  which,  but  for  agreements 
and  combinations  herein  pointed  out 
would  have  existed,  purchased  approx- 
imately 475,000,000  pounds  of  domestic 
Leaf  Tobacco,  and  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  September,  1907,  their 
purchases  will  probably  aggregate  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  except  Leaf  nec- 
essary for  the  defendants  are  purchased 
through  the  Amsterdam  Supply  Com- 
pany as  the  result  of  agreements  be- 
tween them,  and  in  this  way  competi- 
tion in  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce  in  such  articles  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  same  unlawfully  hin- 
dered and  restrained. 

The  manufactured  output  of  all  the 
defendants     is   advertised,     offered   for 
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sale,  sold,  transported  and  distributed 
to  agents,  dealers  and  purchasers 
throughout  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  and  abroad  as  a  part  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  under  a 
common  control,  direction  and  oversight, 
and  without  competition  among  them. 
The  larger  part  of  the  same  (except  The 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  and  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company)  is  adver- 
tised, offered  for  sale,  sold,  and  dis- 
tributed directly  through  the  sales  de- 
partment of  defendant.  The  American 
Company,  which  fixes  the  prices  and  de- 
termines all  matters  in  connection  there- 
with. 

In  order  the  better  to  carry  out  their 
purposes  often  herein  described,  certain 
of  the  defendant  companies,  especially 
the  American  Snuff  Company,  American 
Cigar  Company,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  R.  A.  Patterson  Company, 
Standard  Snuff  Company,  Pinkerton 
Tobacco  Company,  F.  R.  Penn  Tobacco 
Company,  Day  and  Night  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Wells-Whitehead  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Com- 
pany ond  others,  maintain  separate  pur- 
chasing and  sales  departments,  with 
agents  who  purchase  and  solicit  trade 
for  them  in  many  different  States,  and 
through  them  and  otherwise  they  buy 
supplies  of  Leaf  and  sell  and  distribute 
their  products  as  a  part  of  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce ;  but  all 
such  defendants  either  directly  or  in- 
directly report  to  The  American  Tobac- 
co Company,  which  under  agreements 
and  the  general  plan  of  operation  has 
ultimate  control  and  decides  how  and 
where  the  several  defendants  may  oper- 
ate, fixes  all  prices  and  prevents  any 
real  competition  among  them. 

Competition  between  defendents  as  to 
prices  at  which  the  several  Tobacco 
products  of  each  are  sold  and  delivered 
is  further  prevented  and  destroyed  by 
their  agreeing  there  shall  be  none  and 
by  their  agreeing  upon,  establishing  and 
maintaining,  from  time  to  time,  arbitrary 
and  non-competitive  prices  for  such 
products  sold  in  interstate  trade  and 
commerce,  and  by  their  selling  and  de- 
livering the  same  therefor,  which  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  which  would 
prevail  but  for  this  unlawful  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy. 


It  results  that  all  business  of  defend- 
ants is  conducted  without  real  competi- 
tion among  them  and  as  a  part  of  a 
general  plan,  agreement,  combination 
and  conspiracy,  by  which  they  have  de- 
stroyed competition,  driven  out  oppo- 
nents, deterred  others  from  entering, 
and  now  unreasonably  hinder,  restrain 
and  monopolize  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  and  commerce  in  Leaf  Tobacco 
and  articles  fabricated  therefrom  or  nec- 
essary therein.  They  have  already  driv- 
en out  most  opponents  and  have  obtained 
such  power  in  combination  that  the  few 
established  competitors  must  conduct 
their  business  in  the  well-grounded  fear 
of  swift  destruction  whenever  defend- 
ants may  decide  to  eliminate  them,  and 
the  mere  withholding  or  withdrawal  of 
their  numerous  brands  from  any  To- 
bacco dealer — ^jobber  or  retailer — would 
probably  render  his  success  impossible. 
The  opportunities  for  any  new  compe- 
titors are  constantly  being  closed  by 
defendants;  the  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion are  rapidly  coming  under  their  un- 
disputed control,  and  unless  prevented 
and  restrained  their  complete  unchal- 
lenged dominion  of  every  branch  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  Tobacco  and  its 
products  may  be  confidently  expected  at 
an  early  day. 

The  following  summary  shows  in 
round  figures  the  total  Tobacco  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  the  United  States 
during  1906.  For  the  same  year  the 
combined  output  of  defendants,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  British-American  To- 
bacco Company  manufactured  in  bond 
and  exported,  all  sold  and  distributed 
as  parts  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade 
and  commerce,  was  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  specified,  and  actually  and  rel- 
ative to  the  whole  it  has  since  then  in- 
creased and  is  now  increasing: 

Total  Defendants' 

United  States.  Output. 

1906.        Poimds.  Pounds. 

Manufactured 
Tobacco, 
plug  and 
smoking   ....    363,000,000      282,000,000 

Snuff    23,660,000        22,500,000 

Cigarettes 6,328,000,000    4,900,000,000 

Small  Cigars       995,000,000      905,000,000 
Cigars,  Sto- 
gies, etc  ....7,375,000,000       747,135,000 
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XIX. 


PRAYER. 


Wherefore  petitioner  prays: 

1.  That  the  contracts,  combinations, 
and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce  among  the  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  together  with  the 
attempts  to  monopolize  and  the  monopo- 
lies of  the  same  hereinbefore  described 
be  declared  illegal  and  in  violation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1890, 
and  sebsequent  acts,  and  that  they  be 
prevented  and  restrained  by  proper  or- 
ders of  the  court. 

2.  That  the  agreements,  contracts, 
combinations,  and  conspiracies  entered 
into  by  the  defendants  on  or  about 
September  27,  1902,  and  thereafter,  and 
evidenced  among  other  things  by  the  two 
written  agreements  of  that  date.  Exhib- 
its 1  and  2  hereto,  be  declared  illegal, 
and  that  injunctions  issue  restraining 
and  prohibiting  defendants  from  doing 
anything  in  pursuance  of  or  in  furth- 
erance of  the  same  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, its  officers,  agents,  and  servants 
be  enjoined  from  engaging  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  until  it  shall  cease  to  observe 
or  act  in  pursuance  of  said  agreements, 
contracts,  combinations,  and  conspira- 
cies entered  into  by  it  and  other  defend- 
ants on  or  about  September  27,  1902, 
and  thereafter,  and  evidenced  among 
other  things  by  the  contracts  of  that 
date  Exhibits  1  and  2  hereto. 

4.  That  the  British-American  Tobacco 
Company  be  adjudged  an  unlawful  instru- 
mentality created  solely  for  carrying  in- 
to effect  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
said  contract,  combination,  and  conspi- 
racy entered  into  on  or  about  Septem- 
ber 27,  1902,  and  thereafter,  and  that  it 
be  enjoined  from  engaging  in  interstate 
or  foreign  trade  and  commerce  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

5.  That  the  court  adjudge  The  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  the  American 
Snuff  Company,  The  American  Cigar 
Company,  the  American  Stogie  Com- 
pany, the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Com- 


pany and  The  Conley  Foil  Company  is 
each  a  combination  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  and  commerce; 
and  that  each  has  attempted  and  is  at- 
tempting to  monopolize,  is  in  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy  with  other  persons 
and  corporations  to  monopolize,  and  has 
monopolized  part  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  order  and  de- 
cree that  each  one  of  them  be  restrained 
from  engaging  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or,  if  \he  court  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  public  interests  will 
be  better  subserved  thereby,  that  re- 
ceivers be  appointed  to  take  possession 
of  all  the  property,  assets,  business,  and 
affairs  of  said  defendants  and  wind  up 
the  same,  and  otherwise  take  such  course 
in  regard  thereto  as  will  bring  about 
conditions  in  trade  and  commerce  among 
the  States  and  with  foreign  nations  in 
harmony  with  law, 

6.  That  the  holding  of  stock  by  one 
of  the  defendant  corporations  in  an- 
other unden  the  circumstances  shown  be 
declared  illegal  and  that  each  of  them 
be  enjoined  from  continuing  to  hold 
or  own  such  shares  in  another  and  from 
exercising  any  right  in  connection  there- 
with. 

7.  That  defendants,  each  and  all,  be 
enjoined  from  continuing  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  above  described  con- 
tracts, combinations,  conspiracies,  and 
attempts  to  monopolize  by  the  means 
herein  described,  or  by  any  other,  and 
be  required  to  desist  and  withdraw  from 
all  connection  with  the  same. 

8.  That  each  of  the  defendants  be 
enjoined  from  purchasing  Leaf  Tobacco 
or  from  selling  and  distributing  its 
manufactured  output  as  a  part  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
in  conjunction  or  combination  with  any 
other  defendant,  and  from  taking  part 
or  being  interested  in  any  agreement  or 
combination  intended  to  destroy  com- 
petition among  them  in  reference  to  such 
purchases  or  sales. 

9.  That  petitioner  have  such  other, 
further,  and  general  relief  as  may  be 
proper. 

Continued  on  page  ao. 
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Correspondents  will  please  write  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  Address  all  matter  for  pub- 
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E.  LEWIS  EVANS,     -     Editor. 
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revoke  advertising  contracts  at  any  time. 
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General  Delivery,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 

TSSTi 

ImOD  WORKERS. 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

(Zbitovial 

Henry  Fischer,  President  of  the  To- 
bacco Workers*  InteVnational  Union,  died 
at  Louisville,  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1908,  in  his  forty-second  year. 
Mr.  Fischer  had  been  president  of  the 
organization  since  its  beginning,  being 
elected  president  at  the  initial  convention 
in  St.  Louis  in  May,  1895,  and  having 
been  re- elected  at  each  succeeding  con- 
vention since  that  time 

He  was  a  tireless  worker  for  the  cause 
of  unionism,  and  had  the  interest  of 
the  workingmen  always  at  heart.  Many 
members  of  unions  in  distress,  mattered 
not  what  their  calling,  can  testify  to  his 
generosity,  and  any  effort  he  could  make 
to  better  their  condition,  he  put  forth 
without  considering  the  cost  or  incon- 
venience to  himself. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Tobacco  Workers* 


International  Union.  Mr.  Fischer  was  an 
ardent  promoter  of  the  interests  he  rep- 
resented, and  during  his  incumbency  in 
office,  he  traveled  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union  addressing  Unions  of  the 
workingmen  of  every  craft  and  calling. 
His  addresses  were  always  vigorous  call- 
ing attention  of  his  hearers  to  and  re- 
minding them  of  the  duties  they  owed 
themselves  and  their  fellow  unionists. 

His  untiring  efforts  resulted  in  the 
organizing  of  a  lari;e  number  of  unions 
other  than  that  of  the  particular  craft  he 
represented.  To  this  the  orjraaizers  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  those  of  individual 
trades  can  bear  witness. 

As  an  advocate  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Union  Label,  there  were  few 
greater  enthusiasts,  as  he  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  the  guiding  star  for  the  pros- 
perity of  organized  labor. 

His  tireless  efforts  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  strong  position  which  the 
Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  Inter- 
national Union  now  holds,  and  to  him 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  growth  of  the 
organization. 

For  this  each  member  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  as  it  was  in  the  champion- 
ship of  their  rights  that  he  spent  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  and  departed 
this  life  still  in  harness  chafing  at  the 
disability  which  prevented  his  fuithei- 
participation  in  what  he  termed  was  "his 
life  working.'* 

Requiescat  in  pace;  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  sage,  *'May  the  good  he  has  done 
long  live  after  him.** 


Mr.  Anthony  McAndrews,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  International  Union  for 
the  past  eleven  years,  assumes  the  duties 
of  President  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fischer . 

Mr.  McAndrews  is  a  native  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  a  member  of  Local  Union 
No.  25,  in  which  he  has  served  as  Presi- 
dent for  a  number  of  years.  A  majority 
of  the  Locals'need  no  introduction,  as  he 
has  been  a  familiar  figure  of  conventions 
since  1897,  and  has  already  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances  among  the  membership 
of  our  Union.  Being  in  the  capacity  of 
ist  Vice-President,  he  was  called  to  serve 
in  organizing  work  and  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  International  Union. 
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WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine 
Providence  to  remoVe  from  our  midst  our 
brother  and  colleague,  HENRY  FISCHER, 
thereby  depriving  the  International  Execu- 
tiVe  'Board  of  its  chief  executive  head  and 
the  International  Union  of  the  services  of 
one  Who  Was  eVer  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  the  good  cause  for  Which 
he  Was  enlisted.    Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  We  extend  our  heart' 
felt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family,  and 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
them.    We  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  res- 
olutions  be  published  in  our  official  journal, 
Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  We  drape  our  charter 
in  mourning  for  sixty  days. 

A,  McANDREWS, 

First  Vice-President. 
W.  R.  WALDEN, 

Second  Vice-President. 
CHARLES  LAVOIE, 

Third  Vice-President. 
ROST.  H.  FOX, 

Fourth  Vice-President. 

JOHff  RUCKERT, 

Fifth  Vice-President. 
W.  S.  THOMAS, 

Sixth  Vice-President. 
E.  LEWIS  EVJIJ^S, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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In  Memoriam. 

Wherbas,  It  pleased  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
esteemed  President  and  Brother  Henry 
Fischer. 

WherBas,  Brother  Henry  Fischer, 
beiifg  a  true  co-worker  and  brother  and 
a  consistent  President  of  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  International  Union,  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  the  Unions  have  lost  a 
true  friend  as  well  as  a  President.  Be  it 
further 

Resolved^  That  the  charter  of  Local 
Union  No.  69  be  draped  in  mourning  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  in  memory  of  our 
President  and  Brother  that  has  gone  be- 
fore us,  «nd  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
our  Local  No.  69  be  extended  to  the  be- 
reaved family  of  our  dear  President  and 
Brother. 

John  Sbkch,  President, 
John  Griffin,  Financial  Sec' y, 
Peter  Schrbeck,  Treasurer, 
George  Hetchberger,  Rec,  Sec, 


ORGANIZED   LABOR'S  SUCCESS. 

MORE  strikes  succeed  than  fail;  and 
the  most  successful  ones  are  those 
called  by  organized  labor.  So  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  has 
ascertained  after  a  digestion  of  labor 
statistics  gathered  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  yeai:s. 

Of  all  strikes  called  in  that  period  the 
employes  won  all  their  demands  in  48 
per  cent  of  the  establishments,  and  suc- 
ceeded partly  in  15  per  cent  more,  while 
in  only  37  per  cent  did  they  fail.  Labor 
organizations  were  wholly  successful  in 
49  per  cent,  while  unorganized  labor 
only  in  34  per  cent.  Labor  organizations 
failed  entirely  in  only  35  per  cent,  while 
the  unorganized  were  wholly  defeated  in 
56  per  cent. 

Demands  for  increases  in  wages  have 
been  the  most  popular  cause  of  strikes, 
41  per  cent  being  due  to  this.  Disputes 
concerning  the  recognition  of  unions 
and  union  rules  caused  23  per  cent  of 
the  strikes,  wholly  or  in  part.  Strikes 
for  the  latter  reasons  have  shown  a  re- 


markable increase  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  department  finds.  The  sympathetic 
strike,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  has  con- 
stituted only  3  per  cent  of  all  labor  dis- 
turbances in  the  last  few  years. 

During  the  last  five  :^ears,  6  per  cent 
of  all  strikes  and  12  per  cent  of  all  lock- 
outs were  settled  by  joint  agreement, 
and  2  per  cent  of  the  strikes  and  2  per 
cent  of  the  lockouts  by  arbitration.  The 
department  adds  that  these  figures  do 
not  really  show  the  advancement  towaid 
industrial  peace,  as  both  methods  were 
adopted  in  many  cases  before  a  strike  or 
lockout  had  been  declared. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  the  last  twenty-fi\e  years  was 
33i303.  affecting  7,444,279  employe?.— 
Joseph  R,  Buchanan,  in  New  York  Even- 
ing Journal, 


AWARD  IN  SILK  STRIKE. 

Right  Rev.  Mens.  Coffey,  of  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  arbitrator  in  the  settlement  of 
the  silk  strike,  which  caused  idleness 
during  the  summer  for  8,000  operatives 
in  the  mills  of  Lackawanna  valley,  has 
made  his  award.  He  gives  the  employes 
a  shorter  working  day  as  well  as  a  slight 
increase  in  wages  but  decides  against 
the  union  shop.  In  making  his  award 
Rev.  Mons.  Coffey  fails  to  explain  how 
wage  earners  could  enforce  arbitration 
and  make  their  demands  heard  unless 
they  had  a  union  shop  to  back  them 
up.  This  is  a  grevious  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 


Jokes  are  splendid  things  when  they 
are  on  the  other  fellow. 


Labor  unions  should  be  very  watchful 
for  spies  in  their  ranks.  None  but  men 
of  years  of  true  and  tried  experience  and 
faithfulness  to  the  cause  should  be  elect- 
ed to  office  in  a  union.  The  man  who 
has  never  broken  the  faith  is  the  one 
who  can  be  depended  upon  when  the 
union  needs  his  services.  The  man  with 
a  clean  record  can  best  be  trusted  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  union.  The 
union  obligation  is  as  solemn  as  anyone 
can  take,  and  those  who  have  a  faithful 
and  wholesome  respect  for  it  should  have 
first  consideration  when  leaders  are  to  be 
elected.— -fi";!?. 
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ADVICE  TO' GIRLS. 


There  are  several  sorts  of  girls  vho 
should  not  attetnpt  to  come  to  the  city 
to  earn  their  living. 

One  is  the  sweetly  dependent  girl  for 
whom  the  folks  at  home,  particularly 
an  adoring  circle  of  men,  have  always 
fetched  and  carried. 

The  girl  who  is  sentimental  or  super- 
sensitive has  a  difficult  fight  to  make 
when  she  comes  into  the  city.  Those 
who  have  positions  to  offer  want  the 
best  possible  service  for  the  money  they 
are  paying.  They  do  not  ask  why  you 
are  earning  your  living,  nor  will  they 
express  the  idea  that  it  is  noble  of  you 
to  support  your  mother.  They  may  find 
that  out  in  time  and  respect  you  the 
more  for  it,  but  the  great  question  in 
their  mind  is: 

•  *Can  she  do  the  work?' ' 

"Will  she  keep  our  interests  upper- 
most in  her  mind  during  business  hours?'* 

There  are  humdreds  of  harassed  nerve 
worn  employers  in  every  large  city  who 
are  willing  to  pay  salaries  to  girls  who 
know  how  to  spell  and  punctuate,  and 
are  willing  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
business.  But  they  haven't  a  signle 
moment  for  the  sentimental,  supensensi- 
tive  girl. 

The  girl  who  gives  as  little  work  as 
jiossible  for  the  money  she  receives  had 
better  not  attempt  to  live  in  a  large  city, 
or  she  who  feels  that  a  salary  of  |6  or  |8 
entitles  her  to  do  half-hearted  work. 

The  girl  who  has  not  plenty  of  good 
clothes  and  a  little  sum  of  money  saved 
to  tide  her  over  the  period  of  waiting  for 
a  position  had  better  give  up  the  idea  of 
coming  to  a  large  city  until  she  has 
acquired  both. 

But  the  girl  who  has  a  trade  at  her 
finger  tips,  who  has  come  to  realize  that 
in  her  home  town  she  can  rise  no  higher, 
if  she  is  an  expert  stenographer  or  book- 
keeper and  can  keep  the  affairs  of  her 
employer  locked  in  her  breast,  who  has 
neat  clothes  and  some  money,  if  she  has 
faith  in  herself  as  a  worker,  she  will 
make  a  much  better  living  and  have 
better  opportunities  in  the  large  city 
than  would  be  possible  in  the  small 
town. — Philadelphia  Press, 


BEWARE. 

Beware  of  the  fellow  who  insinuates, 
but  does  not  make  an  honest  charge;  he 
is  not  only  dishonest,  but  is  a  coward  at 
heart,  with  a  perverted  mind  as  well. 
The  church,  fraternal,  social  and  labor 
organizations  are  frequently  rent  asun- 
der by  the  miserable  pervert  who  casts 
insinuations  against  the  character  or 
motive  of  another  without  any  reason  or 
foundation  except  personal  spite  or 
aggrandisement.  He  is  a  moral  degen- 
erate who  seeks  to  create  discord,  bad 
blood  and  finally  dissension  and  disrup- 
tion. Fortunately  the  best  element  in 
organized  labor  have  become  accustomed 
to  these  people,  and  their  influence  is 
largely  destroyed  and  have  arrived  at 
the  stage  when  they  say:  **Show  me." 
Good  men,  however,  are  frequently 
driven  out  of  organizations  simply  be- 
cause they  are  so  constituted  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  stand  slanderous 
abuse.  The  movement  needs  all  the 
assistance  it  can  get  from  the  bept  and 
ablest  minds,  and  above  all,  needs  honest 
men  as  officers.  The  honest  man  is  not 
afraid  of  an  honest  man  who  makes  an 
honest,  straightforward  charge  against 
him  but  no  one  is  safe  from  the  miser- 
able, contemptible,  backbiting  character 
assassin.  This  moral  pervert  is  always 
making  insinuations  and  usually  without 
any  foundation  upon  which  to  base  tfaiexB 
and  has  done  more  to  retard  progress 
than  any  other  agency  employed  or  in 
operation. — Ex. 


Threading  a  Thousand  Needles. 
A.  machine  which  threads  i,ooo  needles 
a  minute  is  at  work  in  a  Swiss  factory. 
The  purpose  of  the  machine  is  to  thread 
needles  that  are  placed  afterwards  in  a 
loom  for  making  lace.  The  device  is 
almost  entirely  automatic.  It  takes  the 
needle,  carries  it  along,  threads  it,  ties 
the  knot,  cuts  the  thread  off  a  uniform 
length,  then  carries  the  needle  across 
an  open  space  and  places  it  in  a  rack. 
The  work  of  threading  these  needles 
was  formerly  done  by  hand. — Ex, 


The  French  Government  pensions  the 
employees  of  its  tobacco  factories  after 
twenty-five  years  service,  the  men  re- 
ceiving a  pension  oi  £io,  and  the  women 
one  of  ;f  20  a  year. 
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WHY   UNION   OF  WORKERS  CAN 
NOT  BE  A  TRUST. 


It  Is  a  Voluntary  Association  of  Many 
for  Benefit  of  All  the  Community. 

0 

IN  an  address  before  the  conference 
on  trusts  recently  held  at  Chicago 
Samael  Gompers  said  in  part: 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  speaks 
for  labor— that  is,  for  the  masses  as  a 
whole,  whether  organized  or  unorgan- 
ised. The  trades  union  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  give  voice  to  the 
*  voiceless  masses.*  In  every  trade,  in 
every  community  where  trades  unions 
exist  they  are  recognized  as  the  spokes- 
men of  the  workers  and  in  fact  of  all 
except  the  employing  and  the  idle  rich 
classes.  None  concedes  this  more 
promptly  than  the  unorganized  them- 
selves, who  from  ignorance  or  adverse 
environment  may  not  yet  be  able  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  organized  workers,  but 
they  look  to  that  protector  of  their  rights 
as  wageworkers  and  are  glad  to  be  repre- 
sented by  their  more  advanced  fellow 
workers. 

'*The  public  itself  does  not  seriously 
question  that  the  trades  unions  speak 
for  all  labor  and  hence  for  the  masses. 

*'It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
trades  union,  while  not  a  trust,  is  just 
as  inevitable  and  logical  a  development 
as  the  trust  itself.  The  trades  union 
find  its  greatest  development  under  the 
same  economic  conditions  which  produce 
the  trust— that  is,  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  subdivision  of  industry, 
the  adoption  of  vast  and  complicated 
systems  of  production  which  obliterate 
the  individuality  of  the  worker  and  thus 
force  him  into  an  association,  but  not  a 
trust,  with  his  fellows  in  order  that  col- 
1  actively  they  may  protect  their  rights  as 
wageworkers  and  as  citizens  and  also 
guard  the  interests  of  all  workers. 

*'Let  me  reiterate  most  emphatically 
here  and  now  that  the  trades  union  is 
not  and  from  its  very  nature  cannot  be  a 
trust.  It  is  sometimes  derisively  called 
a  trust  by  those  who  expose  their  own 
ignorance  of  economic  first  principles  in 
making  such  a  statement. 

*'The  trades  union  is  the  voluntary 
association  of  the  many  for  the  benefit 


of  all  the  community.  The  trust  is  the 
voluntary  association  of  the  few  for  their 
own  benefit.  The  trades  union  putt  no 
limit  upon  its  membership,  except  that 
of  skill  and  character.  It  welcomes 
every  wageworker.  In  fact,  its  strength 
and  influence  rest  in  its  universal  adop- 
tion by  the  wageworkers  as  the  perma- 
nent and  potent  method  of  voicing  their 
needs.  Were  every  wageworker  in  the 
country  a  member  of  organized  labor 
still  would  there  be  no  labor  trust. 

''Trusts  consist  of  organizations  for 
the  control  of  the  products  of  labor. 
Laborers  have  not  a  product  for  sale. 
They  possess  their  labor  power — ^that  is, 
their  power  to  produce.  Certainly  there 
cannot  be  a  trust  in  anything  which  has 
not  been  produced;  hence  for  this  if  for 
no  other  potent  reason  it  is  economically 
unsound  as  well  as  it  is  untrue  to  desig- 
nate organizations  of  labor  as  trusts. 

'*The  trades  union,  through  associa- 
tion, makes  production  more  effective; 
but,  unlike  the  trust,  it  does  not  seek 
a  monoply  of  the  benefits  for  the  few. 
The  trades  union  ever  seeks  to  distribute 
the  benefits  of  modem  methods  of  pro- 
duction among  the  many.  It  sets  an 
example  that  trust  promoters  may  well 
follow. 

**It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  greatest 
and  most  enlightened  combinations  of 
capital  in  industry  have  not  seriously 
questioned  the  right  and  indeed  the 
advisability  of  organization  among  em- 
ployees. There  are  economy  of  time 
and  power  and  means  of  placing  respon- 
sibility in  'collective  bargaining'  with 
employees  which  bring  the  best  results 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

"Organized  labor  has  less  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  large  firms  and  corporations 
today  than  with  many  individual  em- 
ployers or  small  firms. 

**We  have  recently  seen  examples  ot 
the  bitter  antagonism  to  labor  by  certain 
small  employers,  whose  ideas  of  industry 
seem  to  be  mediaeval  rather  than  modem. 

"The  workers  of  the  country  have 
pretty  thoroughly  mastered  the  broad 
economic  truth  that  organization  is  the 
watchword  of  modern  industry.  Labor 
concedes  the  right  of  orgai  ization  among 
employers.  It  is  perfectly  willing  to 
deal  with  such  associations,  provided  its 
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own  rights  are  not  denied  or  invaded— 
to  put  it  more  strongly,  provided  its 
rights  are  recognized  and  conceded. 

"Wageworkers,  speaking  for  them- 
selves and  the  masses,  are  certain  that 
they  in  their  capacity  as  producers  will 
be  able  to  protect  their  rights  and  in- 
terests. The  progress  they  have  made 
thus  far  justifies  this  confidence.  As  to 
the  future,  the  workers  are  alert  to  the 
dangers  which  beset  them .  Owing  to  the 
logical  basis  on  which  the  trades  union 
is  grounded  it  cm  and  will  adapt  its 
course  to  every  changing  condition 
which  affects  its  existence  and  progress. 
Intelligent  organized  labor  constantly 
urges  its  rightful  demands  on  modern 
society. 

*'The  work  of  organization  will  go  on 
with  increasing  vigor  each  year  until 
every  worker,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  a 
member  of  his  organization  and  educated 
to  an  understanding  of  his  rights,  both 
civic  and  economic,  and  how  to  lawfully 
protect  them."— ^^. 

TOBACCO  A  NECESSITY. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  officially  declared  that  tobacco  is  a 
necessity  rather  than  a  luxury.  The 
question  arose  over  the  legitimacy  of  the 
payment  by  the  government  for  tobacco 
purchased  for  persons  in  quarantine  in 
the  canal  zone.    The  ruling  reads: 

* 'Tobacco  has  long  since  been  recog- 
nized as  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury 
among  laboring  men — I  mean  the  class 
of  common  laborers  employed  on  public 
works,  and  especially  with  this  class 
when  in  confinement.  A  person  in 
quarantine  is  practically  in  confinement. 
All  penitentiaries  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions have  recognized  this  fact;  even 
insane  asylums  issue  tobacco  to  certain 
patients. 

''Tobacco  issued  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  tobacco  in  ques- 
tion was  purchased  and  issued  is  i  ot  a 
gratuity  any  more  than  the  purchase 
and  issue  of  coffee  would  be  a  gratuity.'* 
— Exchange, 

In  sending  his  yearly  subscription  to 
one  of  the  Winnipeg  newspapers  a 
Manitoba  fanner  wrote:  "Dear  Sir— If 
you  see  any  women  that  want  to  get 
married  send  them  this  way.  I  want 
a  wife  my  self  and  a  good  many  more." 


'UN.AMERICAN"-ITS  MEANING. 


WHY  is  it  every  time  a  hostile  writer 
gets  busy  with  his  pencil  he  tries 
to  cast  odium  on  the  trades  union  move- 
ment by  denouncing  it  as  "un-Ameri- 
can?" Does  "un-American"  mean  any- 
thing bad? 

If  so,  why  not  denounce,  the  importa- 
tion of  our  forefathers  from  the  old 
country?  Why  not  denounce  the  inde- 
pendence that  was  imported  along  with 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers? 

No  howl  has  ever  come  from  these 
hostile  croakers  against  our  fundamental 
laws,  which  are  un-American  and  was 
imported  from  England;  our  styles, 
which  are  un-American  and  are  imported 
from  London  and  Paris;  our  science, 
which  is  largely  imported  from  Germany ; 
or  even  our  cheap  laborers,  who  are  so 
un-American  we  cannot  pronounce  their 
names,  but  must  number  them  like  con- 
victs, and  who  are  imported  from  Italy, 
Hungary,  Slavonia,  Russia  and  others  of 
those  un-American  lands. 

These  hostiles  swill  down  un-American 
French,  and  Rhine  wines  without  a 
quiver  of  the  lip  and  pronounce  them 
better  than  the  American  brand;  they 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  view  Old 
World  scenery  and  indulge  in  Old  World 
dissipations,  and  sot  a  word  about  its 
being  un-American;  the  hostile  daddies 
trade  their  good  American  daughters 
and  ducats  for  un-Amerian  titles  and 
debauchery;  but  let  the  men  in  the 
shops,  who  make  the  good  American 
dollars  these  same  hostiles  are  squander- 
ing on  un-American  flubdubbery,  form  a 
union,  and  they  immediately  turn  loose 
their  dogs  of  war  in  the  press  and  the 
pulpit  upon  this  "un-American  institu- 
tion of  organized  labor." 

Everything  "imported"  to  satisfy  the 
rapacious  maw  of  the  rich  is  good;  every- 
thing "imported"  to  benefit  the  poor  is 
bad,  unless  it  makes  them  more  subserv- 
ient to  the  rich. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
are  few  Americans  left— they  have  nearly 
all  been  killed  off  by  we  foreigners  who 
imported  more  deadly  weapons  than  the 
bow  and  arrow.  What  few  remain  are 
penned  up  on  reservations,  and  we 
foreigners  have   relieved  them   of  the 
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American  liberty  they  once  had,  as  well 
as  their  American  lands.  Let  that  pass 
— it*s  a  painful  story  and  it's  over  now. 

But  the  brand  of  independence  we  call 
American  was  imported  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  is  perpetuated  in  the  trade 
union  movement.  It  was  really  then, 
and  is  now,  a  struggle  for  authority. 
The  Puritans  "struck"  against  domina- 
tion over  their  souls  and  body  by  those 
in  authority  over  them.  Trades  unions 
are  striking  against  the  same  thing. 

The  Puritans  ** struck"  for  greater 
authority  over  their  own  lives.  Today 
workingmen  have  organized  to  make  an 
effective  strike  for  the  same  thing. 

Those  sturdy  foreigners  who  would  > 
rather  face  the  wilderness  and  the  savage 
than  16  fawn  at  the  feet  of  monarchs, 
who  claimed  complete  authority  over 
their  souls  and  bodies  by  representing 
the  living  God,  where  the  prototype  of 
that  other  un-American  institution,  or- 
ganized labor,  which  fights  against  the 
assumed  authority  of  industrial  mon- 
archs, whose  grip  is  fastened  upon  them 
by  means  of  a  vicious  wage  system,  and 
who  claims  authority  by  reason  of  their 
representing  the  god  of  gold. 

If  there  is  one  un-American  thing  that 
is  good,  it  is  that  spirit  of  independence 
imported  by  our  forefathers  and  perpet- 
uated through  their  posterity  which  will 
eventually  rid  this  new  world  of  all 
forms  of  slavery  to  assumed  authority — 
even  to  the  wage  slave— the  slave  of 
commercialism. — Ejt, 

Steel  Trust  Not  to  Cut  Wages. 

The  United  States  Steel  corporation 
has  sent  out  notices  recalling  the  order 
to  cut  wages  issued  several  weeks  ago. 
It  is  said  that  the  change  of  plan  was 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  policy,  as  it  was 
feared  that  the  lowering  of  wages  in 
connection  with  the  large  earnings  of  the 
corporation  in  the  present  year  might 
be  the  cause  of  odious  comparisons. 

British  unionists  strike  at  the  root  of 
evils  that  assail  them.  Realizing  that 
injustice  under  the  law  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  changing  the  law,  they  get 
into  the  law-makking  bodies  and  change 
them.  This  ought  to  be  an  object  lesson 
to  as  Americans.  We  petition  for  laws; 
our.  British  brethern  enact  laws. 


AIR  FILLED  WITH  SMOKE. 


The  United  Kingdom  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  market  in  the  world  for  tobacco, 
for  its  consumption  has  increased  30  per 
cent  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  or  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent  a  year.  The  use  of 
tobacco  is  almost  universal  among  the 
males  above  the  age  of  16  years.  It  is 
used  in  all  known  forms. 

I/aborers  consume  large  quantities  of 
chewing  tobacco  during  the  hours  when 
smoking  is  not  permitted  on  account  of 
the  character  of  their  work  or  other 
causes.  The  pipe  is  seen  everywhere,  in 
the  home,  on  the  street  and  the  sporting 
field  and  in  all  lounging  places,  trains, 
boats,  etc.  The  cigar  is  most  noticeable 
among  the  professional,  moneyed  and 
aristocratic  classes,  but  the  cigarette 
seems  to  be  the  special  favorite  of  all 
classes  and  is  consumed  in  immense 
quantities;  it  may  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  mere  lads  as  young  as  eight  years, 
and  dealers  report  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing cigarette  trade  among  women .  Snuff 
takers  are  still  not  uncommon. 

The  trade  has  gradually  passed  into 
the  hands  of  great  companies  which 
have  well-defined  and  profitable  ** work- 
ing arrangements,*'  and  which  in  the 
United  States  would  be  known  as 
* 'trusts.*'  The  greatest  tobacco  com- 
pany is  very  powerful  and  controls 
directly  or  by  contracts  a  large  number 
of  shops  in  each  city  and  town.  There 
are  many  smaller  companies  doing  a 
successful  business  on  account  of  the 
great  possibilities  everywhere,  for  a  to- 
bacco shop  never  finds  it  necessary  to 
drum  up  trade.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  plant  a  shop  in  the  stream  of  trade 
and  it  will  flow  into  it. — Cig'ar  and  To- 
bacco  Journal, 


Merchants  are  quick  to  notice  neglect 
on  the  part  of  union  members  to  buy 
union  goods,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  every  person  who  fails  to  ask 
for  label  goods  should  be  reported  to  his 
or  her  union.  The  careless  and  insincere 
members  cast  discredit  on  the  whole 
labor  movement,  and  it  should  be  better 
to  turn  such  members  out  than  have 
them  do  injury  while  inside.  ^£/fff^Mi 
Label. 
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THE  ENEMIES  OF  LABOR. 

Who  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  or- 
ganized labor?  The  first  impulse 
would  be  to  answer,  the  corporations, 
the  trusts,  or  the  employing  class  gen- 
erally? But  is  this  so?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  noij-union  workmen?  Who  is  it 
defeats  every  movement  of  organired 
workmen  to  better  conditions?  It  is 
not  the  employer  that  the  union  need 
fear  when  entering  into  a  conflict,  but 
those  who  are  of  the  same  condition 
of  life,  and  who  would  be  equally  ben- 
efitted by  the  success  of  the  union  as 
the  members  thereof. 

Of  the  millions  of  workmen  in  the 
land,  how  small  a  portion  of  them  are 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor!  Yet 
every  improvement  in  present  over  past 
conditions  of  labor  is  due  to  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  brave  men  and 
women  that  compose  the  trade  unions 
of  the  land  and  who  are  still  strug- 
gling to  further  improve  the  lot  of  the 
worker,  and  are  daily  making  progress 
to  a  higher  and  better  life  for  the  toil- 
ing masses  of  the  earth. 

Every  advance  made  and  every  ad- 
vantage gained  through  the  efforts  of 
organized  labor  is  shared  by  the  unor- 
ganized, who  have  been  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  progres  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Every  improvement  in  the  general 
conditions  of  labor  to-day  over  that  of 
past  years  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  organizations  of  labor.  Behind 
every  legislative  enactment  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor  will  be  found  the  in- 
fluence of  the  trade  union.  In  every 
State  Legislature,  in  every  Congress 
and  law-making  body  of  the  world  meas- 
ures are  being  proposed  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  the  toiler — to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  labor— and  behind  them 
all  will  be  found  the  trade  union,  and 
the  non-unionist  shares  the  benefits  of 
those  whom  he  has  ever  antagonized. 

What  a  mighty  power  for  good  would 
organized  labor  be,  could  all  workmen 
be  brought  to  realize  it,  and  to  join 
hands  in  a  common  cause.  There  is 
nothing  that  could  not  be  attained  by 
united  effort.  Legislatures  would  then 
bow  in  submission  to  that  mighty  force, 
and  instead  of  being  willing   servants 


of  corporate  wealth,  they  would  be  the 
servants  of  the  people.  The  power  of 
the  people  that  made  them  would  be  the 
power  that  could  unmake. 

How  can  men,  with  the  least  spark 
of  manly  self-respect,  bear  to  watch  the 
struggles  of  their  union  fellow  work- 
men and  accept  the  results  and  benefits 
accruing  from  such  struggles  without 
lending  a  helping  hand?  Every  work- 
man owes  it  to  his  self-respect;  he 
owes  it  to  his  fellow  workman,  to  every- 
thing he  holds  near  and  dear,  to  join 
hands  with  the  union  of  his  craft  and 
do  his  share  in  the  movement  that 
means  much  to  all  who  toil.  With  what 
manly  pride  the  trade  unionist  meets  his 
fellow  workman,  conscious  of  duty 
alone;  of  having  done  his  part,  and  of 
still  doing  it ;  he  looks  every  one  straight 
in  the  eye,  knowing  that  he  is  not 
enjoying  benefits  that  some  others 
gained  for  him;  with  his  union  card 
in  his  pocket — his  certificate  of  honor — 
he  knows  he  will  meet  with  true  and 
loyal  friends  wherever  he  may  go. 
Should  he  be  in  search  of  employment 
he  finds  on  every  hand  those  eager  to 
assist  him,  and,  should  injustice  be  done 
him,  just  as  eager  to  defend. 

Come  what  will,  or  what  may,  it  is 
much  better  to  feel  that  one  is  doing 
his  part  along  with  fellow  workmen 
to  make  the  world  better,  than  to,  crav- 
en-like, accept  the  benefit  of  the  others' 
efforts  without  doing  anything  to  aid. — 
Ex. 


Union  Statistics. 
A.  compilation  of  trades  union  statis- 
tics in  the  principal  countriea  of  the 
world  places  the  number  of  members  in 
good  standing  at  9.000,000,  or  1,000,000 
more  than  last  year.  Germany  contri- 
butes a  gain  of  400,000,  which  outstrips 
Great  Britain  and  nearly  overtakes  the 
United  States.  At  this  time  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  about  2,300,000 
members,  whereas  last  year  Germany 
had  2,215.000.  The  unions  of  Great 
Britian  were  credited  with  a  membership 
of  1,888,000  last  year.  Five  European 
countries  have  more  trades  union  mem- 
bers than  the  state  of  New  York,  but  New 
York  outranks  Russia.  Hungary  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  the  smaller  countries. 
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INJUNCTIONS. 

When  this  country  was  an  aggrega- 
tion of  English  colonies  both  the  com- 
mon law  and  the  law  of  equity  of  Eng- 
land was  in  force.  The  common  law 
of  England  was  a  precious  her'tage  of 
Englishmen,  but  as  it  was  not  so  fulL 
and  complete  as  to  meet  all  the  cases 
which  arose  between  "Englishmen,  the 
law  of  equity  was  established  to  meet 
those  cases  for  which  under  the  com- 
mon law  there  was  no  provision. 

The  law  of  equity  was  limited  to 
cases  involving  property  rights  for  which 
there  wag  no  remedy  under  the  com- 
mon Jaw.  If  a  case  did  not  involve 
property  rights  the  law  of  equity  pro- 
vided no  remedy;  or  if  property  rights 
were  involved  in  a  case  and  there  was 
ft  remedy  under  the  common  law,  the 
law  of  equity  could  not  be  invoked  to 
decide  it. 

Of  course  there  was  in  force  in  this 
country,  after  the  War,  of  the  Revolution 
only  the  same  body  of  the  law  of 
equity  which  existed  before  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1776,  and  power  given  to  courts 
of  equity  by  Parliament,  or  any  decis- 
ions extending  the  law  of  equity  or  de- 
fining it  by  the  English  courts,  could 
not  apply  to  cases  under  it  in  the  United 
States.  Th^  law  of  equity  then  in  force 
and  such  statutory  enactments  as  have 
amended  it  or  limited  it  by  the  English 
courts,  could  not  apply  to  cases  under  it 
in  the  United  States.  The  law  of  equity 
then  in  force  and  such  statutory  enact- 
ments as  have  amended  it  or  limited  or 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  are  the  only  sources  of  author- 
ity for  such  courts  in  the  United  States. 

The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity — 
notwithstanding  these  rules  and  control- 
ling them — has  been  greatly  extended  by 
the  rulings  of  such  courts  themselves. 
It  is  plain  to  every  one  that  courts  can 
not  make  laws;  they  can  only  construe 
them.  And  if  courts  of  equity  have 
increased  their  jurisdiction  by  constru- 
ing the  laws,  it  is  also  plain  that  they 
have  usurped  power  and  authority  which 
they  did  not  have  when  this  country 
severed  its  political  connection  with 
England,  and  which  the  statutes  have 
not   given   them.     They   have   usurped 


power,  and  judicial  usuration  of  power 
is  the  mast  dangerous  of  all  usurpations. 

If  the  president  usurps  power  not 
given  him  by  the  constitution  there  are 
remedies.  He  may  be  impeached  by 
Congress,  and  if  he  is  not,  a  new  pres- 
ident may  be  elected  who  will  undo  the 
injury  his  usurpation  has  caused.  If 
Congress  is  guilty  of  usurpating  power 
not  given  it  by  the  constitution,  in  two 
years  it  will  have  to  be  re-elected  and 
new  men  may  be  sent  to  that  body 
who  will  undo  their  work.  If  either 
the  president  or  Congress  usurps  power 
not  given  them  by  the  constitution  the 
courts  may  set  aside  their  acts.  But  if 
the  courts  usurp  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion  not  given  them  by  the  constitution, 
where  is  the  remedy?  The  federal 
Judges  are  appointed  during  good  be- 
havior, and  they  can  not  be  reached  ex- 
cept by  impeachment  by  Congress.  In 
a  few  cases  presidents  have  not  enforced 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  they  claim- 
ing they  were  Judges  of  their  powers 
under  the  constitutions  as  well  as  the 
courts.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  reach  a 
United  States  court,  especially  when  one 
enlarges  its  equitable  jurisdiction,  that 
there  is*  practically  no  remedy  for  such 
usurpations,  except  in  the  resistance  of 
the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
and  the  awakened  resentment  of  the 
people. 

Another  great  difficulty  is  that  our 
country  has  been  governed  by  lawyers 
from  the  very  beginning.  John  Ran- 
dolph pointed  out  this  danger  to  our 
institutions,  and  so  did  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. If  courts  enlarge  their  jurisdiction 
it  is  lawyers  that  act  as  judges,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  lawyers  will  sustain 
those  usurpations,  and  they  have  become 
embodied  in  the  text  books  which  stu- 
dents of  the  law  use  to  acquire  their 
knowledge  of  law.  Many  lawyers  who 
have  sought  to  limit  the  powers  of 
courts  of  equity  in  labor  disputes,  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  as  they  might  well  do,  sus- 
tain that  usurped  jurisdiction  and  en- 
deavor to  reach  their  end  by  questions 
of  property  rights. 

Courts  of  equity  never  had  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters,  yet  they  have 
made  crimes  of  acts  which  never  were 
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and  never  will  be  crimes.  They  have 
enjoined  free  persons  from  passing 
along  certain  highways  open  to  all  and 
probably  punished  any  who  disobeyed 
their  injunctions.  They  have  enjoined 
persons  from  committing  criminal  acts 
for  which,  upon  conviction,  the  law  guil- 
ty of  their  violation  under  the  common 
law  of  under  statutes  of  the  land.  Yet 
when  it  has  been  attempted  to  remedy 
such  usurpations  the  lawyers  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Legislatures  have  not 
permitted  the  enactments  of  statutes  that 
would  prevent  such  unjust  usurpations 
in  the  future.  Lawyers  with  great  rep- 
utation and  learning  have  indorsed  such 
usurpations  by  not  using  their  learning 
and  ability  to  undo  them,  or  at  least 
prevent  the  courts  from  attempting  like 
usurpations  in  the  future. 

Great  lawyers  in  the  interests  of  cor- 
porations have  held  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  in  equity  cases.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  made  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  government  by 
the  constitution,  but  its  powers  and  jur- 
isdiction are  defined  by  the  constitution 
in  plain  language;  but  that  court  could 
not  be  organized  until  Congress  acted, 
and  should  Congress  repeal  the  laws  or- 
ganizing it  there  would  be  no  Supreme 
Court.  Congress  has  limited  the  juris- 
diction of  that  court  in  several  ways, 
and  in  creating  other  courts  Congress 
has  limited  or  fixed  their  jurisdiction 
and  shown  its  control  over  such  courts 
at  almost  every  session. 

Government  in  the  United  States  is 
not  something  above  and  apart  from 
the  people.  It  is  a  creation  by  the 
people  for  their  happiness  and  well- 
being,  and  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
government  should  represent  them  as 
well  as  the  legislative  or  executive 
branch.  If  either  of  these  branches  ex- 
ceed their  jurisdiction  they  should  be 
amenable  to  the  people,  and  free  gov- 
ernment can  not  exist  unless  this  is  the 
case.  The  people  express  their  will  in 
their  constitutions;  they  grant  their 
power  to  their  governments  by  these 
constitutions,  and  when  any  part  of  their 
governments  usurp  powers  not  granted 
to  them  a  free  people  wil  soon  call  them 
to  account. 


In  striving  to  obtain  their  equity  as 
men  laboring  people  have  had  to  wage 
continual  war  for  some  600  years.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  strife  they  were 
serfs  and  slaves.  They  have  broken 
down  barrier  after  barrier  erected  just 
beyond.  Law  and  lawyers  and  judges 
have  almost  universally  been  against 
them.  The  law  of  conspiracy  which  was 
passed  in  England  nearly  300  years  be- 
fore was  resuscitated  to  punish  them  in 
their  strivings  for  better  conditions  in 
the  last  century.  They  have  progressed, 
notwithstanding  all  this  great  opposition, 
and  their  progress,  though  often  inter- 
fered with,  has  been  steady.  But  a  con- 
dition now  confronts  them  in  this  coun- 
try which  will  require  all  their  manhood 
and  courage  and  all  their  ability  to  over- 
come. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  their 
friends  that  they  can  only  succeed  by 
electing  their  fellows  to  office,  to  make 
their  power  felt  in  the  governments  of 
their  States  and  country,  so  that  no 
politician  or  judge  or  lawyer  will  ever 
again  treat  them  as  underlings.  If  they 
are  content  to  be  underlings  they  will 
always  be  underlings.  If  they  are  ca- 
pable of  greater  things,  as  it  is  believed 
they  are,  let  them  show  it  now. — Labor 
World. 


THE  CALABASH   PIPE. 

When  the  British  Army  was  in  South 
Africa  during  the  late  war,  and  the 
"Queen's  pipes"  had  either  been  lost  or 
stolen,"  Tommy  Atkins,"  in  search  of  a 
new  pipe  made  an  interesting  discov- 
ery which  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
great  industry,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  pipe  which  has  become  exceedingly 
fashionable. 

The  soldiers  discovered  that  a  certain 
gourd-like  plant — with  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  English  marrow — made  a 
very  sweet  and  cool  smoke  if  properly 
cut.  This  gourd,  with  a  stem  beautifully 
and  symmetrically  curved  by  nature,  had 
long  served  as  a  water  carrier  or  drink- 
ing cup  for  the  Kaffirs,  but  when  "Tom- 
my," the  Dutch,  and  the  Kaffirs  began  to 
line  the  abbreviated  gourds  with  tin  and 
use  them  as  pipes,  the  Dutch  farmers 
began  to  think  that  this  useful  plant  was 
worth  cultivating.  The  calabash  pipe  is 
the   result  of  their  labours,  and  many 
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farmers  in  the  Oudtshoorn  district,  east 
of  Cape  Town,  who  are  cultivating  the 
plant,  are  now  reaping  a  golden  harvest. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  calabash 
pipes  have  been  growing  in  favour,  and 
now  many  clubmen,  with  enormous  bell- 
shaped  pipes  in  their  mouths,  exchange 
views  on  the  methods  of  colouring  cal- 
abash bowls.  According  to  the  manager 
of  Messrs.  A.  Frankau  and  Co.  Limit- 
ed, who  import  the  calabash,  the  new 
pipe  has  become  so  popular  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  industry  spreading 
over  a  much  larger  area  in  South  Africa. 
"The  popularity  of  these  South  African 
pipes  is  due  to  the  fact '  that  they  are 
extremely  light  in  weight,  and  very 
sweet,  and  that  they  colour  beautifully 
without  any  special  care  or  attention. 
They  come  to  us  in  a  raw  state,  and 
we  mount  them  with  vulcanite  stems  and 
silver,  and  line  the  bowls  with  meer- 
schaum. The  cheap  calabash,  lined  with 
composition,  is  sold  for  5s.,  but  for  the 
better  class  article,  lined  with  meer- 
schaum, the  retail  price  is  between  7s. 
6d.  and  15s.  Last  year's  crop  was  not 
very  good,  owing  to  the  raids  of  some 
insect,  but  we  managed  to  secure  the 
good  part  of  it.  In  choosing  the  gourds, 
the  bell-shaped  and  the  quality  of  the 
surface  have  to  be  considered.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  Dutch  farmers  will 
turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant."— Ex. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR'S  PROBLEMS 


By  Rbv.  Charlbs  Stblzlb. 


Trades  unionism  is  passing  through 
a  critical  period  in  its  history.  It  will 
always  be  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis, 
because  it  has  to  do  with  life,  for  life 
must  mean  growth,  and  growth  means 
pain. 

But  there  are  certain  conditions  in 
the  industrial  world  which  call  for  most 
careful  thought  on  the  part  of  trades 
union  leaders.  No  little  two  by  four 
propaganda  method  will  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 

First,  there  is  the  enemy  from  without. 
Never  before  has  there  been  made  such 
a  systematic  effort  to  destroy  organized 
labor.     Employers'     Associations     and 


Citizens'  Alliances  have  largely  passed 
their  period  of  hysteria.  They  are  now 
getting  down  to  the  job  in  a  scientific, 
business-like  way.  They  are  attacking 
labor  through  the  courts.  They  are 
employ'ng  expert  lawyers,  many  of 
whom  are  absolutely  unscrupulous,  and 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  task 
of  mapping  out  campaigns  against  the 
trades  union,  and  supposedly  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  employers.  They  have  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  of  money  at 
their  disposal.  A  half  million  dollars 
a  year  by  the  National  Association,  be- 
sides the  millions  raised  by  local  bod- 
ies, is  to  be  used  against  the  "bad"  type 
of  trades  unionism,  which  means,  in 
most  cases,  the  trades  union  which  dares 
go  out  on  strike. 

These  efforts  will  fail  to  destroy  or- 
ganized labor.  They  will  purge  it  so 
that  it  will  become  stronger  and  bet- 
ter, just  as  the  Church  was  purged 
through  the  fierce  opposition  of  its  op- 
pressors. But  there  are  certain  things 
within  trades  unionism  which  demand 
the  attention  of  its  truest  friends. 

First,  there  is  its  very  strength.  The 
growth  of  trades  unionism  in  recent 
years  has  been  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant things  of  modern  times.  This 
growth  has  brought  with  it  a  great  mass 
of  enthusiastic  fighters,  but  who  at  the 
same  time,  are  uninformed  as  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  cause. 
These  will  endanger  the  movement  if 
no  effort  is  made  to  give  their  work  in- 
telligent direction.  There  must  be  better 
"team-work."  Their  attack  must  not  be 
that  of  the  mob  but  that  of  trained 
soldiers.  Clearly,  then,  the  leaders  must 
see  to  it  that  the  recruits  shall  have  a 
course  of  training  which  will  enable 
them  to  "give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  within  them." 

Second,  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  organized  labor,  there  has  come 
to  be  a  specialization  of  industries  even 
within  its  ranks,  which  has  very  natur- 
ally resulted  in  jurisdictional  strife. 
Even  mob  enthusiasm  is  better  than  this, 
for  the  mob  will  receive  sympathy  from 
the  neutral  onlooker,  but  jurisdictional 
strife  not  only  causes  bitterness  and 
hatred  within,  but  disgust  and  ridicule  . 
without. 
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Third,  organized  labor  must  deal  not 
only  with  the  ignorance  of  its  own 
members,  but  it  must  educate  the  general 
public.  It  is  lamentable  that  even  other- 
wise intelligent  business  and  profession- 
al men  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  organized  labor.  If  the 
public  does  not  know  about  trades 
unionism,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  organized  labor.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  outsider  to  inform 
himself  concerning  trades  unionism.  It 
is  the  trades  union's  job  to  compel  at- 
tention and  to  correctly  inform  the  out- 
sider. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  organized  labor  to-day.  That 
they  will  be  adjusted  in  due  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  immediate  atten- 
tion to  them  will  save  many  a  year  of 
struggle  and  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
and  heart-ache.    , 


AMERICAN     UNIONISM     VERSUS 
THE  BRITISH. 


John  Hodge,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  frater- 
nal delegates  from  the  British  trade 
union  congress,  to  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  addressed 
the  New  York  Central  Federated  Union 
recently.    Mr.  Hodge  said  in  part: 

"So  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  up  against 
the  same  kind  of  fight  that  we  are  wag- 
ing in  the  old  country.  When  we  ask 
for  concessions  in  Bngland  the  manufac- 
turers say  that  they  have  American  com- 
petition to  contend  with.  I  fonnd  after 
I  came  here  that  when  you  ask  for  con- 
cessions yon  are  confronted  with  the  plea 
of  British  competition.  Yon  have  two 
dominant  parties  in  politics  in  this 
country,  as  we  have  in  England,  but  in 
England  the  labor  unions  have  made 
good  progress  in  getting  members  into 
parliament,  and  now  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  trade  unionism  in  England  is 
stronger  than  it  ever  was  before.  In 
Eni^land,  as  in  this  country,  labor  saving 
machinery  is  driving  out  of  work  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  many  trades,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  labor  gets  its  fair 
share  of  the  fruits  of  its  toil. 

"The  problem  of  destitution  and  lack 
of  work  in  the  old  country  is  a  much 
bigger  one  than  it  is  here.  There  is  no 
such  destitution  in  this  country  as  in 


England  and  no  such  army  of  unemploy. 
ed.  In  this  country  you  do  not  know 
the  extreme  poverty  that  exists  in  Eng- 
land. In  London  alone  statistics  showed 
that  200,000  children  went  breakfastless 
to  school  every  day.*' 


THE  INJUNCTION  COURT  IS 
STILL  BUSY. 


THE  hardest  blow  that  has  yet  been 
struck  by  an  American  court  at  or- 
ganized labor  fell  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
last  week  when  Judge  Phillips  decided 
that  John  A.  Healey,  who  was  sued  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Amalgamated 
Window  Glass  Workers  of  America,  has 
a  good  cause  of  action.  The  court  over- 
ruled a  demurrer  to  Healey 's  petition 
filed  by  the  union. 

The  court  held  that  the  association 
is  an  illegal  one,  because  its  policy  is 
contrary  to  the  public  rights.  The  court 
said  the  association  destroyed  the  com- 
mercial individualty  of  its  members  and 
that  it  impaired  the  right  of  manufac- 
turers to  conduct  their  own  business. 

The  court  will  make  an  injunction 
limiting  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money  in  the  treasury  may  be  expended 
until  the  case  is  heard  on  its  merits. 

The  Glass  Workers'  Union  has  6000 
members  and  |ioo,ooo  in  the  treasury. 
Healey  represents  two  branches  of  the 
membership  known  as  the  cutters  and 
flattenners.  He  said  they  were  being 
discriminated  against.  The  blowers 
and  gatherers  denied  this  claim. 

"This  is  the  most  startling  opinion 
that  has  yet  been  handed  down  from  the 
bench,"  says  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist. 
**  Following  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
Washington  decision,  in  which  the  A.  F. 
of  L.'s  unfair  list  is  pronounced  an 
illegal  conspiracy,  the  action  of  Judge 
Phillips,  in  declaring  the  union  itself  to 
be  an  illegal  institution,  is  a  long  step  in 
advance  and  that  is  likely  to  arouse  the 
deepest  interest  throughout  the  indus- 
trial world. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
powerful  interests  are  at  work  to  destroy 
oi;ganized  labor,  and  the  working  people 
who  have  been  looking  to  the  unions 
for  protection  might  as  well  face  that 
stern  fact  and  prepare  themselves  ac- 
cordingly.*'—  Weekly  Dispatch, 
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MILLIONAIRE  LABOR  UNION. 

The  wealthiest  labor  union  in  the 
world  is  the  Amalgamated  Engineers* 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  Statements 
just  published  show  that  this  organization 
possesses  funds  amounting  to  over  $3, 
500,000.  Most  of  this  is  locked  up  in 
secure  investments,  which  bring  in 
steady  returns.  On  January  1,  1907,  the 
membership  of  the  union  was  105,188. 
The  union  pays  sick,  death  and  super- 
annuation benefits.  The  organization  has 
just  presented  a  demand  for  an  increase 
in  wages  of  two  shillings  a  week,  and 
announces  that  it  may  ask  for  an  ad- 
ditional increase  at  the  end  of  another 
six  months. — English  paper. 


Continued  from  page  7. 
10.  To   the    end,   therefore,    that   the 
United   States  of  America  may  obtain 
the  relief  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled 
in  the  premises,  may  it  please  your  hon- 
ors to  grant  unto  its  wr'ts  of  subpoena 
directed  to  the  said  defendants, 
The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
British-American    Tobacco    Co.,   Ltd., 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Ldt,. 
American    Snuff   Company, 
American  Cigar  Company, 
American    Stogie    Company, 
Havana  Tobacco  Company, 
Havana-American  Company, 
P.  Lorillard  Company, 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
Spaulding  &  Merrick, 
R.  A.  Patterson  Tobacco  Company, 
Blackw ell's   Durham   Tobacco   Co., 
S.  Anargyros, 
Monopol  Tobacco  Works, 
Luhrman   &  Wilbern   Tobacco   Co., 
The  John   Bollman   Company, 
F.  F.  Adams  Tobacco  Company, 
John  W.  Carroll  Tobacco  Company, 
Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Company, 
Nashville    Tobacco   Works, 
Day  and  Night  Tobacco  Company, 
Pinkerton   Tobacco   Company, 
R.   P.  Richardson,  Jr.,  &  Co.,   (Inc.), 
F.   R.    Penn   Tobacco   Company, 
Wells-Whitehead    Tobacco    Company, 
Liipfert- Scales   Company, 
W.  S.  Mathews  &  Sons, 
T.  C.  Williams  Company, 


David  Dunlop,   (Inc.), 
W.  E.  Garrett  &  Sons,  (Inc.), 
De   Voe    Snuff   Company, 
Standard  Snuff  Company, 
H.  Bolander, 
Weyman  &  Bro., 

The   Porto   Rican-American   Tobacco 
Company, 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company, 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co., 
Amsterdam   Supply  Company, 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company, 
J.  S.  Young  Company, 
The  Conley  Foil  Company, 
The  Johnston  Tin     Foil     and  Metal 

Company, 
Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Co., 
Mcngel  Box  Company, 
Manhattan  Briar  Pipe  Company, 
International  Cigar  Machinery  Co., 
Garson  Vending  Machine  Company, 
Crescent  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Co., 
Florodora  Tag  Company, 
Thomas  Cusack  Company, 
M.  Blaskower  Company, 
R.  D.  Burnett  Cigar  Company, 
Cliff  Weil  Cigar  Company, 
Corporation  J.  &  B.   Moos, 
The  J.  &.  B.  Moos  Company, 
Dusel,  Goodloe  &  Co., 
J.  J.  Goodrum  Tobacco  Company, 
Jordan,  Gibson  &  Baum,  (Inc.), 
Louisiana  Tobacca  Company,   (Ldt.), 
The  Smokers*  Paradise  Company, 
Cuban   Land   and    Leaf    Company, 
Porto  Rican  Leaf  Tobacco  Company, 
Federal  Cigar  Company, 
Federal  Cigar  Real  Estate  Company, 

James  B.  Duke, 

Percival  S.  Hill, 

Paul  Brown, 

George  A.  Helme, 

Thos.  J.  Maloney, 

Thos.  F.  Ryan, 

George  W.   Watts, 

John  B.   Cobb, 

Wm.   H.   McAlister, 

Benj.  N.  Duke, 

H.  D.  Kingsbury, 

Rufus  L.  Patterson, 

Grant  B.  Schley, 

P.  A.  B.  Widener, 

Caleb  C.  Dula, 

George  Arents, 

Robert  B.  Dula, 
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Robert  D.  Lewis, 
Oliver  H.  Payne, 
Robert  K.  Smith, 
George  G.  Allen, 
Wm.  R.  Harris, 
A.  N.  Brady, 
H.  M.  Hanna, 
Pierre  Lorillard, 
Frank  H.  Ray, 
Charles  N.  Strotz, 
W.  C.  Reed,  and 

•Williamson  W.  Fuller,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  commanding  them 
and  each  of  them  to  appear  herein  and 
answer,  but  not  under  oath  (answer  un- 
der oath  being  hereby  expressly  waived), 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  forego- 
ing petition  and  abide  by  and  perform 
such  orders  and  decree  as  the  court  may 
make  in  the  premises. 

Attorney  for  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
Chari.es  J.  Bonaparte, 

A  ttorney-General. 
Milton  D.  Purdy, 

Assistant  to  the  A  ttorney-General. 
J.  C.  McRevnolds, 
Edwin  P.  Grosvenor, 
Special  Assistants  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

July,  1907. 


JUST   PARAGRAPHS. 

The  textile  trades  of  Russia  show  a 
union  membership  of  37,214. 

The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
425   feet  long  and  held  27,000  people. 

Every  190,353  tons  of  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  last  year  cost  one 
life. 

The  alphabets  of  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  world  vary  from  12  to 
202  letters. 

A  lot  of  folks  who  think  of  faith 
only  as  a  ferry  to  heaven  are  going  to 
get  their  feet  wet. 

We  become  slaves  to  habits  by  count- 
ing an  occasional  indulgence  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  liberty. 

The  Jews  were  banished  from  Eng- 
land in  1290  and  not  recalled  until  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


You  cannot  tune  up  your  life  to  the 
divine  unless  you  will  at  some  time  shut 
out  the  din  of  daily  business. 

The  latest  thing  in  non-unionism  is  a 
strike  preventive  organization.  Strike 
Breaker  Farley  is  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  Wheeling  Majority  is  now  the 
official  organ  of  the  Tin  Plate  Workers' 
International   Protective  Association. 

Every  time  that  life  seems  wintry  take 
it  as  evidence  that  the  Gardener  meant 
you  for  more  than  a  summer  squash. 

Many  a  man  would  feel  a  good  deal 
more  confident  about  his  interview  with 
St.  Peter  if  he  was  sure  his  wife 
wouldn't  be  there. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  frigate  bird 
or  the  Alpine  swift  can  fly  faster.  Both 
are  credited  with  a  possible  speed  of 
over  150  miles  an  hour. 

The  Blaine  donkey,  once  the  property 
of  James  G.  Blaine,  still  roams  around 
the  outskirts  of  Bar  Harbor.  He  is 
said  to  be  over  forty  years  old. 

Approximately  1,250,000  union  made 
cigars  were  made  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
for  October  and  23,674  labels  were  is- 
sued to  be  used  on  cigar  boxes  con- 
taing  union  product. 

Inventors  are  perfecting  a  new  lock 
stitch  machine  which,  it  is  claimed,  will 
take  1,350  stitches  a  minute  and  enable 
an  operator  to  do  600  pairs  of  shoes  a 
day,  or  a  pair  a  minute. 


SO    YEARS' 
EXFERJENCE 


Tbade  Marks 
Designs 

COFV RIGHTS  SlC. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketota  and  description  may 
.-.-»-. *_._ ._. —  .. —  whether  an 


Inrentlon  Is  probably  patentable.  ^Communlca* 

i  agency  for  seoarlng jpatenti 

Patents  taken  through  Mnnn  ft  Co.  recelyo 


UonsBtriotlyconfldentral.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  seoarlngpatenta. 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free 
Inrentlon  is  probabl] ' 

lotlyconflden 

e.  Oldest  agei 

ts  taken  througL 

tpedal  notice^  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  Hntericam 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  dr- 
oulation  of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $8  a 
^ear ;  four  months,  f  L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

&Co.««'»"»«*^' New  York 

Office,  e»  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  a 
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UNION  MEN  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA. 


The  first  legislatnre  of  the  new  state 
of  Oklahoma,  Vhich  is  now  in  session, 
is  practically  a  union  labor  legislatnre 
and  is  under  a  constitution  which  was 
very  largely  drafted  by  union  men.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  correct  news 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
ture available  a  news  bureau  is  being 
opened  at  the  capital  on  January  i. 
Writing  of  the  necessity  of  this  action 
J,  Harvey  Lynch,  the  editor,  says: 

"There  is  no  one  who  knows  better 
than  you  the  real  attitude  of  the  associ- 
ated press  toward  our  movement,  and 
how  they  through  their  reports,  rarely, 
if  ever,  give  us  a  square  deal  before  the 
world's  jury.  They  misquote,  contort 
and  absolutely  lie  about  the  lofty  ideals 
and  purposes  6f  our  splendid  efforts,  all 
of  which  tends  to  prejudice  the  public 
against  us  and  often  weakens  our  '*  weak- 
knee  members"  which  greatly  hinders 
progress.  *  * 

Our  Aim  and  Hope. 
Trades  unionism  aims  to  establish  a 
better  world  to  live  in,  and  to  educate 
the  workers  so  that  each  one  will  be 
better  fitted  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  be  an 
honor  to  our  American  citizenship. 


This  noble  work  will  go  on  and  on 
until  the  evils  that  tend  to  drag  down 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  driven  into 
oblivion,  and  a  thousand  Van  Cleaves 
cannot  stay  the  progress  of  so  righteous 
a  movement.  ~iE';r. 


Carpenter's  Qreat  Progress. 


The  great  body  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  was  never  in  better  condition 
than  at  present.  During  the  last  year  it 
has  added  over  50,000  to  its  membership, 
and  forces  are  now  in  motion  for  the 
erection  of  a  fine  building  in  Indianapo- 
lis to  be  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Brotherhood,  plans  for  which  will  prob- 
ably be  presented  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  executive  board,  to  be  held  on 
January  13,  1908.  It  is  stated  that  at  its 
last  meeting  the  executive  board  was 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Civic 
Federation  at  Chicago,  and  four  or  five 
of  them  had  done  so.  They  found  some 
300  delegates  present,  50  of  whom  were 
unionists, 

Kot  less  than  370,000,000  pounds  of 
copper  wire  were  in  use  on  the  telephone 
lines  in  America  last  year.  This  year 
there  is  expected  an  increase  of  53,000,000 
pounds.  Considerable  quantities  of  cop- 
per are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brass 
for  telephone  instruments. 


ORIGINAL 


NOW  ON  SALE 


40CHI110UIIWC(0(0 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 


For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Laiwr. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  working  day. 


THE 


EIOHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET     ON  THE  SQUARE    G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK     CUP     DAY'S  WORK 


Cut  Ch«w 
;mok« 


NORTH  STAR  &sr    HARPOON  £» 

UNION   AND   INOEPENOENT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorpftraltd  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
ICIGARETTESi 

NONE  BETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Gone  Wrong 

OLD 
NORTH  STATE 

GRANULATED 
SMOKING    TOBACCO 

No  longer  bears  the 

UNION  LABEL 

and  is  not  entitled  to  your 
good  patronage. 

Give  it  the  Place  it  is 
entitled  to. 

Remember  the  name^ 
But  leave  it  alone  just  the 
same* 


,^l,In^„^n^„H■t■^^■^^I■.I■.^MH■■M■|■■I■^^■^■Il■^^Mt^^■I»^»^■H^^IM^■^■^■I■■IM^ 

"Bull  Dog  Twist 

WATCH  IT 

I  fe'Z'"^  PLUG  TWIST  'yT'^ 


»4-H"H"M  M  t  1 M  r.|..l..l.M-a'M"!">-M"H"H-l"M-M"l"l"l-1"t"l-l"M- ri-r l"I"I-M. 


TeU  5499  Spring 

PfudentSal  Tobacco  Go* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Little  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.SCHRIER  1p«^ 

L  W.  SCHENKER  J  '^~«** 

J33-J37  Mulberry  St  NEW  YORK 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTURERS 

"BLUE  HEN'' 
"HIGH  CARD'' 
"REX"  and  "Z" 


fetrltaloiStiiipSkSM. 

Yoar  Sboe  Dealer  cah 
and  unu  give  you  wbay 

YOU  WANY.         • 

UniM  Mm  should  inflnenoe  shoedeakm 
Ib  tha  interest  of  UaiOR  SiMwwrkm. 

¥kUyom0  dealers  and  take  no  €X€mmi* 
NacharreorroyaUsf/arike  C/nkmSknm^ 
SendforUsiaf/adanes. 

aabMribe  for  ON  mriaa  I 
f»  cents  per  3F€ar. 

BOOTAWflU 

Nt.  484  ALBANY  BUILaiNa.  •   BOSTON,  HAM. 


STR.ONGHOLD 


STRONG     I  HOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Compsiny 


••■"  •■•■ 


PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label,    j^    j^    j^    j^    j> 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,   16  OZ.   WliUe  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 
Capital-B«iriey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  the  Best  Thing  in  its  Class. 

ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

ReidsYille,  N.  C. 


JOBSON  PRINTING  ft  MFG.  CO. 


HILLSTIIECT,ILftN.R.R. 


LOUISVmE,  KY. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■ai»iM»iiiiinia««»««in»«Biii«B«««iai«««aw«w»i 


CHEW 


BLUE    A^OON 


att  d 


Uttlott  Xot>accos 

j  i      WltbPteMnU. 

I  i 
■BBBBBIBBHIBBIWHIIWIIIlPBIIIiMBIIHIIIHHilllUIIDMUBIIMIIHWWimBMMI 


PUCE  S  CENTS 


UNION  LABBL 

indviced  a.  tria.1 
M£R.IT  made  it 

A  success 

JJH  Make  mm  otfttr  Brand! 
equally  GOOD 

Aak  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  "  EDEN  "  Cub«  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  snit  yon. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos     | 

FINE    CUT  " 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet  . 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifacttirera,       Detroit,  Micli.,U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional  Union  Label. 


Basil  Dobrhoefbr,  President. 
Pbtbr.  Dobrhobfer,  Vice-President. 


-eftsurer.    f 
C.  W.  l>EPAnw,  Secretary.  J 


Bdw.  J.  CoooESBALL,  Treasurer 
V,  D: 


Monarch  Tobacco  Worl(s  1 


riOuisvTLiriB,  ky. 


Independentt  Union  Factory, 

Pkg  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  BD,  | 

DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKE 


"WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 


THBY    ARB 


UFNION    AlADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


WARC-KRAMER. 
TOBACCO   CO. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


JLbc  Zl^obacco  Morker. 


CouisptUc,  Kg. 
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TO   ORGANIZED    LABOR   AND 
FRIENDS. 


It  has  seldom  occurred  that  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  use  the  first  person 
in  addressing  my  fellow- workers  and  the 
people  through  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  American  Federaiionist,  What  fol- 
lows here  refers  to  such  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  and  affects  the  labor  organ- 
izations, their  members  and  our  friends 
so  fundamentally,  that  I  am  impelled  to 
address  them  in  the  most  direct  manner. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  February  3,  1908,  rendered  a  decision 
in  the  case  of  the  hat  manufacturer  Loewe 
against  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America,  and  decreed  that  the  Loewe 
suit  for  threefold  damages  can  be  main- 
tained under  the  S»  crman  anti-trust  law. 
The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  action 
of  the  hatters,  as  described  in  the  com- 
plaint, is  a  combination  *4n  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states,"  iu  the  sense  in  which  those 
words  are  used  in  the  Sherman  law. 

A  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  country,  is  law 
and  must  be  obeyed,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  we  believe  the  decision  to  be  a 
just  one. 

We  protest  that  the  trade  unions  of  the 
country  should  not  be  penalized  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  In  fact,  I  know  that  Congress  never 
intended  the  law  to  apply  to  the  labor 
unions,  but  the  Supreme  Court  rules  that 
itjAfl/Zapp'y  tothem;  therefore,  pending 


action  by  Congress  to  define  our  status 
and  restore  our  rights  by  modifying  or 
amending  the  Sherman  law,  there  is  no 
alternative  for  labor  but  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  the  court. 

Under  this  decision  the  publication  of  a 
**  We  Don't  Patronize"  list  in  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist,  or  any  other  publica- 
tion, makes  the  organization  and  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it  liable  to  monetary 
damages  and  imprisonment.  This  being 
the  case  I  feel  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
"We  Don't  Patronize"  list. 

This  course  I  pursue  upon  the  advice 
of  the  legal  counsel  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  as  to  the  far-reach- 
ing character  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  action  is  also  ad- 
vised by  my  colleagues  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

I  have  no  words  adequate  to  express 
the  regret  I  feel  at  being  obliged  to  take 
this  action,  especially  as  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  lawyers — and  their  opinion 
is  shared  by  many  other  laymen  as  well 
as  myself — this  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  unwarranted  and  unjust,  but 
until  Congressional  relief  can  be  obtained 
it  must  undoubtedly  be  binding  upon  us 
all.  Were  it  only  myself  personally  who 
might  suffer,  for  conscience  sake  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  risk  every  penalty,  even 
unto  the  extreme,  in  defense  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  labor's  rights.  In  this  case 
of  the  adverse  court  decision,  and  indeed 
in  every  other  circumstance  which  may 
arise,  I  think  those  who  know  me  do  not 
question  my  loyalty,  devotion,  and  will- 
ingness to  bear  fully  any  responsibility 
involved  in  the  forwarding  of  the  cause 
to  which  my  life  is  pledged;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  terms  of  the  decision  arc 
such  that  no  one  person,  even  though 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  willing  to  assume  entire  re- 
sponsibility, will  be  permitted  to  take 
upon  himself  the  sole  penally  of  protest 
against  what  I  and  every  member  of 
every  organization  affiliated  to  the  Amer- 
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lean  Federation  of  Labor,  and  indeed 
every  patriotic  citizen,  must  feel  to  be  a 
most  sweeping  drag-net  decision  making 
the  natural  and  rational  voluntary  action 
of  workmen  unlawful  and  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Personal  willingness  to  bear  the  pen- 
alty would  avail  nothing  in  this  instance 
to  spare  the  other  men  of  labor  and  our 
organizations  from  the  penalties  decreed 
to  them  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  fact 
such  an  attempt  on  my  part  would  in- 
volve a  vast  number  of  people  who  would 
be  held  equally  responsible  with  me. 

I  would  fail  in  performing  my  duty, 
though  it  is  a  painful  one.  did  I  not  point 
out  that  under  this  decision  each  and 
every  officer  and  member  of  every  labor 
organization  becomes  liable  for  any  vio- 
lation of  the  decision  by  any  one,  not 
only  as  to  his  organization,  but  individu- 
ally to  the  extent  of  whatever  his  posses- 
sions may  be. 

I  think  our  men  of  labor  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  have  no  right  to  expose 
them  to  the  heavy  penalty  for  disobedi- 
ence under  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  will  say  briefly  here,  as  I  do  more 
fully  editorially,  that  while  obeying  the 
decision  of  the  court  I  feel  most  deeply 
that  never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
has  there  been  so  serious  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  people. 

Under  the  court's  construction  of  the 
Sherman  law  the  voluntary  and  peaceful 
associations  of  labor  that  are  organized 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  workers,  these 
unions,  I  say,  are  made  the  greatest 
offenders  under  the  anti-trust  law. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  our 
unions  which  perform  so  important  a 
service  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and 
moral  and  material  progress  are  to  be 
accorded  the  treatment  of  malefactors. 
Yet  the  more  carefully  this  decision  is 
read  the  more  absolutely  clear  does  it 
become  that  our  unions  are  to  be  penal- 
ized by  it,  as  the  most  vicious  of  trusts 
were  intended  to  be,  yet  the  trusts  still 
go  unpunished. 

I  have  a  strong  hope  that  Congress  will 
promptly  take  heed  of  the  injustice  that 
has  been  done  the  workers,  and  will  so 
amend  or  modify  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law,  that  the  labor  unions  will  be  restored 


to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  rights 
guaranteed  to  all  our  citizens  under  the 
constitution. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  Congress  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rightful  demand  of 
the  workers  of  the  country  for  relief  from 
this  most  amszing  decision,  but  until 
such  time  as  rtlief  is  assured,  I  am  com- 
pelled, for  the  safety  of  our  men  of  labor, 
to  obey  literally  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  but  this  situation  created 
by  the  court  must  be  met.  It  will  be 
met. 

While  abiding  by  this  decision,  I  urge 
most  strongly  upon  my  fellow- unionists 
everywhere  to  be  more  energetic  than 
ever  before  in  organizing  the  yet  unor- 
ganized, in  standing  together,  in  uniting 
and  federating  for  the  common  good. 

Be  more  active  than  ever  before  in 
using  every  lawful  and  honorable  means, 
not  only  to  secure  relief  from  the  present 
situation  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  but 
in  the  doing  of  every  thing  which  may 
promote  the  uplifting  and  noble  work  of 
our  great  cause  of  humanity.  Like  all 
great  causes  it  must  meet  temporary  op- 
position, but  in  the  end  it  will  accomplish 
all  the  more  on  account  of  the  trials  en- 
dured. Samubi^  Gompbrs, 

President  A,  F,  of  L, 


THINK  IT  OVER. 


Change  the  Campaign  From  "Knock- 
ing" to  "Boosting." 


LABOR  has  received  another  hard  blow 
from  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  They  are  coming  thick  and  fast 
these  days  This  time  the  decision  is  in- 
tended to  strike  from  the  hands  of  union 
labor  its  most  potential  offensive  and 
defensive  weapon. 

Passing  upon  an  appeal  brought  from 
a  lower  court  by  Dietrich  Lowe,  a  Dan- 
bury  hat  manufacturer,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  manufacturer  had 
a  claim  for  damages  because  of  a  boycott 
levied  against  his  manufactures  by  the 
Hatters*  Union  and  the  American  Feder- 
ation  of  Labor.  It  was  held  by  the  court 
that  the  organizations  named  conspired 
to  injure  Lowe's  interstate  trade  and 
were,  therefore,  liable  under  the  Sher- 
man anti  trust  law  for  damages.  • 
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This  makes  three  decisions  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  within  a  short 
time  against  labor.  The  first  was  the 
declaration  that  the  employers'  liability 
law  was  unconstitutional;  the  second, 
that  the  law  against  the  discharge  of  a 
workman  because  of  membership  in  a 
union  was  unconstitutional. 

It  is  thought  that  this  latest  decision  is 
a  sure  indication  of  the  position  the  court 
will  take  in  the  matter  of  the  American 
Federation's  •*We  Don't  Patronize"  list 
and  the  Bucks  Stove  Company.  James 
W.  Van  Cleave,  president  of  Bucks  Com- 
pany, and  also  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  who  is 
pushing  this  suit,  as  well  as  a  general 
campaign  against  Samuel  Gompers  and 
the  entire  trade  union  movement,  has 
expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased  at 
the  court's  decision  in  the  Danbury  hat- 
ter's case. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press  Wednesday 
he  said:  **I  rejoice  in  this  decision,  for  it 
is  the  culmination  of  a  life  work.  It  is 
no  surprise.  I  have  always  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
of  the  country,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court." 

*'Well,"  says  the  union  man,  who  is 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  *'it  is  natural  to 
have  faith  in  an  institution  which  gives 
you  what  you  want." 

But  what  will  the  trade  unions  do  with 
all  this  array  of  court  decisions  against 
them?  Van  Cleave  says:  **This  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  carefully  elimin- 
ates all  the  coercive,  violent  and  criminal 
methods  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  that  have  been  so  prominent  in 
the  past." 

Pretty  strong  word,  that  word  * 'crim- 
inal," and  Mr.  Van  Cleave  would  find  it 
rather  difficult,  even  supported  by  his 
* 'abiding  faith"  to  prove  its  applicability 
to  any  acts  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

A  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  labor 
men  with  whom  the  editor  of  this  column 
talked  about  the  Supreme  Court's  latest 
decision  was  that  the  thing  for  union 
labor  to  do  now  was  to  push  the  union 
label.  They  said  that  if  it  was  unlawful 
to  agitate  against  the  products  of  a  non- 
union concern,  it  certainly  was  lawful  to 
advise  one's  friends  to  patronize  union 


manufacturers.  It  was  thought  that  this 
idea  could  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  re- 
fusing to  trade  with  a  merchant  who  did 
not  handle  union-label  goods  when  such 
were  obtainable. 

This  would  change  the  campaign  from 
oneof  **knocking"  to  one  of  "boosting." 
Instead  of  denouncing  the  dealers  in  non- 
union goods,  the  organization  would 
praise  the  dealer  in  union  goods. 

Just  think  that  over  and  talk  with  the 
labor  leagues  about  \X.— James  R,  Buch- 
anan^ in  New  York  Journal. 


OVER  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


Schooner  That  Was  Used  as  an  Ex- 
periment Dashed  to  Pieces. 


THE  following  story  of  the  first  public 
excursion  to  Niagara  Falls  was  writ- 
ten at  the  time  by  an  eyewitness: 

The  schooner  Michigan  was  the  largest 
vessel  on  Lake  Erie  at  that  time.  She 
was  too  large,  in  fact,  to  enter  the  various 
harbors  on  the  lake,  and,  being  somewhat 
decayed  in  her  uppers,  the  owner,  Major 
Frazer,  got  the  idea  that  she  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  testing  the  fate  of 
a  vessel  that  by  accident  might  approach 
too  near  the  cataract  and  also  the  fate  of 
living  things  that  might  be  caught  in 
the  rapids.  The  proprietors  of  the  large 
public  houses  at  the  falls  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  and  of  stages  and  steamboats 
made  up  a  purse  to  purchase  the  schoon- 
er, aware  that  they  would  be  amply  re- 
paid by  the  spectators  that  the  exhibition 
would  attract. 

For  several  days  previous  to  September 
6,  1828,  the  day  for  which  the  affair  was 
fixed,  which  was  Saturday,  the  stages 
and  canalboats  came  to  Buffalo  crowded 
with  people.  On  the  night  of  September 
5th  wagons  filled  with  country  people 
rattled  through  the  village  in  unbroken 
procession  all  night  long,  and  on  the 
morning  of  September  6th  Buffalo  itself 
seemed  to  be  moving  in  one  mass  toward 
the  point  of  attraction.  Five  steamboats 
had  been  advertised  to  leave  Buffalo  Sat- 
urday morning.  They  were  the  Henry 
Clay,  William  Penn,  Pioneer,  Niagara 
and  Chippewa.  The  Chippewa  was  ap- 
pointed to  tow  the  schooner  Michigan  to 
the  Niagara  River.  I  was  a  passenger 
on  her. 


THE  TOBACCO  WORKER. 


As  soon  as  we  got  well  under  way  the 
scene  became  interesting.  The  other  four 
steamers  came  plowing  along  in  our  wake 
crowded  to  the  guards  with  passengers 
and  bands  of  music  playing.  The  Chip- 
pewa towed  the  big  schooner  to  Yale's 
landing,  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niag- 
ara River,  where  our  passengers  went 
ashore,  as  did  those  of  the  William  Penn. 
The  passengers  of  the  Henry  Clay  and 
Pioneer  landed  on  the  American  side. 
Yale's  landing  was  three  miles  above  the 
falls,  and  the  crowds  of  people  were 
taken  from  there  on  down  the  river  in 
wagons  of  all  kinds.  The  hour  fixed  for 
towing  the  Alichigan  from  Yale's  Land- 
ing to  the  rapids  was  3  in  the  afternoon. 

This  task,  an  extremely  hazardous  one, 
was  intrusted  to  the  oldest  sailor  on  the 
lake,  Captain  Rough.  With  a  yawl  boat 
and  five  sturdy  oarsmen  the  old  captain 
got  the  schooner  under  way.  They  towed 
her  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
first  rapids  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
tremendous  precipice  itself — as  near  as 
they  dared  approach.  They  cut  the  big 
vessel  adrift,  and  she  passed  majestically 
on,  while  the  oarsmen  of  the  yawl  had 
to  bend  their  every  terve  and  muscle  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  peril  of  be- 
ing drawn  down  by  the  rushing  waters. 
Indeed,  such  had  been  the  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  men  that  they  mutined 
against  Captain  Rough  and  cut  the  tow- 
line  before  the  time  he  had  set.  If  they 
had  obeyed  the  reckless  old  captain,  he, 
the  yawl  and  its  crew  would  have  pre- 
ceded the  Michigan  over  the  falls. 

The  high  grounds  on  both  shores  of 
the  river  were  lined  with  people  as  the 
Michigan,  unguided  by  human  agency, 
approached,  head  on,  the  first  rapid  of 
the  seething  descent,  apparently  keeping 
the  very  course  that  a  skillful  navigator 
would  have  guided  her  in.  The  Ameri- 
can ensign  streamed  from  her  bowsprit 
and  the  British  jack  fioated  at  her  stern. 
The  vessel  shot  the  first  rapid  unhurt, 
still  head  on,  making  a  plunge,  shipping 
a  sea  and  rising  from  it  in  beautiful  style. 
In  her  descent  of  the  second  rapid,  the 
water  momentarily  increasing  in  velocity 
and  tumult,  her  towering  masts  went  by 
the  board,  giving  the  spectators  a  start- 
ling representation  of  the  crashing  of  a 
vessel's  spars  in  a  shipwreck  at  sea.     She 


swung  around  and  presented  her  broad' 
side  to  the  dashing  and  foaming  water, 
and,  after  remaining,  it  setmcd,  station- 
ary for  a  moment,  swung  around  until 
she  was  headed  upstream. 

Passing  the  third  rapid  she  bilgtd,  but 
carried  her  hull  to  all  appearances  i^hole 
as  she  tossed  and  groaned  between  Grass 
Island  and  the  British  shore  to  the  Horse, 
shoe  fall,  over  which  she  was  dr^wn  stern 
foremost  and  hurled  into  the  thundering 
abyss.  She  was  dashed  to  fragments  be- 
fore she  struck  in  the  seething  waters 
below.  Immediately  after  she  went  over 
hundreds  of  people  hurried  below  the 
falls.  The  river  was  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  the  vessel.  Nowhere  cculd  be 
found  as  much  as  two  boards  nailed 
together,  and  her  great  timbets  were 
broken  into  bits  like  fircwocd. 

There  were  aboard  the  Michigan  when 
she  started  on  her  trip  toward  the  falls  a 
wild  bull  buffalo  from  a  western  prairie, 
two  bears  from  the  Lake  Superior  regions, 
two  foxes,  a  raccoon,  a  dog,  a  cat  and 
four  geese.  When  the  vessel  left  Yale's 
Landing  in  tow  all  these  were  let  loose 
on  the  deck  except  the  buffalo.  He  was 
inclosed  in  a  pen.  The  two  bears  got 
enough  of  the  trip  when  the  vessel  began 
the  descent  of  the  first  rapid,  and  they 
climbed  down  the  side  next  the  Canada 
shore,  plunged  into  the  swift  water, 
breasted  its  powerful  sweep  successfully 
and  reached  the  shore.  They  were  so 
exhausted  when  they  got  en  land  that 
they  made  no  resistance  to  being  cap- 
tured. The  bears,  be  fore  they  abandoned 
the  ship,  climbed  the  masts  of  the  vessel 
and,  as  it  was  presumed,  from  that  out- 
look saw  what  their  finish  w  culd  1:  e  any- 
how and  then  determined  to  take  the 
chances  of  getting  to  land,  slim  as  they 
were.  The  raccoon  ran  up  a  mast  and 
remained  there  until  the  mast  fell.  He 
was  never  seen  again.  The  foxes  ran 
frantically  up  and  down  the  deck  and 
went  over  with  the  schooner,  as  did  the 
buffalo  bull  and  the  geese.  Not  a  trace 
of  foxes  or  buffalo  was  ever  found.  Two 
of  the  geese  swam  ashcre  half  a  mile 
below  the  falls.  The  other  two  met  the 
fate  of  the  buffalo  and  the  foxes. 


The  eight   hour  woik   day  must   be 
universal.     Aim  for  that  goal. 
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THE  WALKING  DELEGATE. 


A   Defense  of  This   Much    Maligned 
Trade  Union  Official. 

THE  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  head  of  the 
labor  department  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  his  comments  upon  **The 
Human  Side  of  the  Labor  Question"  has 
this  to  say  about  the  greatly  misunder- 
stood * 'walking  delegate.'* 

"For  an  employer  to  know  personally 
a  thousand  men  and  to  deal  with  them 
individually  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  present  day  in- 
dustry collective  bargaining  has  become 
a  necessity.  This  must  be  true  at  least 
so  far  as  general  matters  are  concerned. 
Furthermore,  the  employer  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  hundred  stockholders.  It 
isn't  often  that  a  single  individual  has  a 
cool  five  millions  to  put  down  for  the 
starting  of  a  business  enterprise. 

"When  this  is  the  case  these  stock- 
holders will  elect  a  board  of  directors, 
who  in  turn  appoint  a  superintendent  or 
manager,  which  individual  is  rarely  a 
stockholder.  It  is  his  job  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  The 
stockholders  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
this;  so  has  the  individual  employer  a 
manager  represent  his  interests.  It  is 
also  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  number 
of  concerns  to  combine  and  form  a  so 
called  trust,  which  combination  of  in- 
terests may  elect  a  general  manager. 
.  "But  the  thousand  workingmen  must 
have  the  same  privilege.  They,  too,  have 
the  right  to  combine,  either  as  represent- 
ing the  force  employed  in  a  particular 
shop  or  factory,  or  they  may  organize  all 
of  the  men  in  their  craft  in  a  particular 
city  or  section  of  country  and  appoint  or 
elect  a  man  who  will  represent  their  in- 
terests in  the  matters  which  have  to  do 
with  their  general  welfare. 

"He  then  becomes  their  business  agent 
or  'walking  delegate.'  He  is  the  expert 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  craft  as 
they  have  to  do  with  business  relation- 
ships. He  is  the  spokesman  of  those  who 
have  elected  him.  His  instructions  come 
from  them.  He  does  nothing:  excepting 
as  it  is  approved  by  the  body  of  toilers 
who  have  placed  him  at  their  head.  He 
not  only  protects  the  men  by  his  wider 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  business,  but 
he  protects  those  who  might  otherwise 
be  subjected  to  punishment  because  of 
their  active  interest  in  behalf  of  their 


fellows  in  the  matter  of  securing  bettc  r 
working  conditions. 

"When  the  business  manager  or  super- 
intendent representing  the  stockholders 
declines  to  deal  with  the  business  agent 
or  walking  delegate  representing  the  em- 
ployees, he  forgets  that  he  himself  is 
simply  a  business  agent  or  'walking  del- 
egate,' and  every  argument  which  he 
produces  against  dealing  with  the  men's 
representative  comes  back  as  a  boomer- 
ang upon  himself." 


Union  Labor  to  Stay. 

"It  is  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to 
deal  with  the  unit  of  labor  than  it  is  with 
the  individual  laborer,"  declared  Heiman 
Justi,  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operate  rs'  As- 
sociation, discussing  the  Srouth's  labor 
problem  before  the  Kentucky  State  De- 
velopment Society. 

"By  helping  organized  labor  to  see 
clearly  you  can  accomplish  more,"  he 
said,  "than  by  fighting  it,  and  the  sooner 
you  learn  to  realize  this  one  important 
fact  the  better  for  you  as  individuals  and 
the  better  for  the  industry  in  which  you 
are  engaged. 

"All  talk  of  wiping  out  organized  labor 
is  not  only  idle,  but  it  is  a  grievous  mis- 
take. Organized  labor  has  come  to  stay, 
and  while  you  may  demoralize  organized 
labor  and  defeat  it  for  a  time,  you  can 
depend  upon  it  that  the  laborer  every 
where  is  not  any  more  likely  to  go  back 
to  the  conditions  that  once  prevailed  and 
to  the  unscientific  systems  that  were  en ce 
in  force  than  you  are  going  back  from 
your  electric  light  to  the  tallow  dip." 


Women  Who  Are  All  Housekeeper. 

Who  has  not  met  and  suffered  from  the 
woman  who  is  a  rigid  housekeeper?  So 
time  is  ever  wasted  in  her  house;  every 
thing  is  formal,  speckless,  spotlefs  and 
chillsome.  Painfully  precise  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  every  article.  Each  piece 
of  furniture  looks  as  if  paFted  to  its  se- 
lected position.  Woe  to  the  unheerlful 
caller  who  displaces  cushion  or  chair. 
The  shining  silver  is  not  for  use;  the  un- 
soiled  carpet  is  destined  to  be  worn  out 
bv  constant  sweeping.  The  windows, 
closed  and  stiffly  draped,  let  in  neither 
air  nor  sunshine;  sonieth^'ng  might  fade, 
and  dust  be  conveyed  with  the  sunshine 
and  outside  air.  A  determined  air  cf 
warfare  against  dirt  and  disorder  imparts 
a  cold  gleam  to  the  eye  and  a  gloomy 
watchfulness  to  the  manner  of  this  house- 
keeper. How  thankfully  we  bid  her 
*  (Jood  bye,"  g'lad  that  we  are  not  des- 
tined to  share  the  daily  life  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  depressing  abode !  The 
thought  of  lourping,  readinp^.  lar^bin^. 
in  such  a  place  fills  us  with  dismay,  and 
we  decide  not  to  intrude  therein  in  the 
near  future. — Exchange, 


s 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

(EbttortaL 

The  numerous  firms,  who  by  their  un- 
fair attitude  toward  their  employees, 
have  gained  a  place  in  Organized  Labor's 
■"We  Don't  Patronize"  list,  have  at  last 
been  so  hard  hit  by  this  withdrawal  of 
patronage  that  they  must  resort  to  some 
underhand  method  for  redress. 

It's  the  old  story  of  the  belligerent 
small  boy,  who  having  started  the  fight, 
finds  himself  bested  by  the  other  boy, 
and  goes  crying  to  his  ma  that  "Billy 
Jones  hit  me,"  but  says  never  a  word  re- 
garding his  own  part  in  the  melee. 

That  the  courts  play  the  part  of  the 
gullible,  sympathetic  mother,  and  the 
unfair  Manufacturers'  Association  the 
role  of  the  shrewd  small  boy  who  has 
done  nothing  wrong,  if  allowed  to  tell 
bis  own  story,  makes  the  analogy  com- 


plete, when  the  short-sighted  parent 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  her  offspring,  and 
right  or  wrong,  chastises  his  opponent. 

But  just  wait  till  Billy  Jones  catches 
him  away  where  his  ma  can  not  rescue 
him,  then  there  will  be  a  settling  of 
accounts. 


The  decision  of  the  courts  has  made  it 
illegal  for  the  unions  to  say  **We  Don't 
Patronize*'  unfair  firms,  but  our  main 
weapon,  our  privilege  to  buy  where  we 
please,  they  can  never  take  from  us;  and 
now,  as  never  before,  the  Union  Label 
will  assume  the  prominence  which  it  has 
always  deserved. 

No  court  or  legal  enactment  can  dic- 
tate to  the  Union  or  individual  what  he 
shall  buy  or  from  whom  he  shall  buy  it; 
hence,  it  would  seem  that  Organized 
Labor  can  still  evidence  their  displeasure 
toward  unfair  firms  by  leaving  them 
alone  and  patronizing  fair  firms. 


If  all  the  energy  reserved  from  the 
Boycott  is  put  behind  the  Union  Label 
the  results  will  surprise  you.  Even  the 
huge  Trusts  will  fall  if  their  goods  do 
not  move. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  NOT  A 
TRUST. 


One  grave  error  into  which  some  peo- 
ple fall,  particularly  the  opponents  to 
our  movement,  is  to  designate  the  organ- 
izations of  labor  as  * 'trusts." 

The  trade  union  is  not,  and  from  its 
very  nature  can  not  be,  a  trust. 

Truists  consist  of  organizations  for  the 
control  of  the  products  of  labor. 

Workmen  possess  their  labor  power; 
that  is,  the  power  to  produce.  Workman 
have  not  any  products  for  sale. 

There  certainly  can  not  be  a  trust  in 
any  thing  which  has  not  been  produced. 
It  is  therefore  economically  unsound,  as 
well  as  untrue,  to  designate  labor  organ- 
izations as  * 'trusts." 

The  trust  is  an  association  of  the  own- 
ers and  control  lers  of  the  product  of  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

The  trade  union  is  an  association  of 
many  for  the  benefit  of  all. — Samuel 
Gompers, 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

HEADQUARTERS 

TobacM  Workers'  international  Union, 

Rooms  80-61-62-53  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg. 


J4>msviij,n,  Ky.,  Dec.  ii,  1907. 
To  Officers  and  Members: 

GreOTING— The  Amendment  oflPered 
by  Local  Union  No.  13  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  Sections  34  and  73  of  the  Constitution, 
haying  received  the  reqnired  number  of 
endorsements,  is  herewith  submitted  to 
you  for  a  vote  of  the  membership  to  make 
it  a  part  of  our  Constitution  and  a  law  by 
which  we  shall  be  governed. 

The  Amendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  Section  34. 

Strike  out  on  lines  18  and  19  the  words 
**one-fourth*'  and  insert  the  words  '*two* 
fourths,*'  so  as  to  read  '* two-fourths  to 
General  Expense  Fund.'* 

Strike  out  on  line  23  the  words  * 'one- 
third**  and  the  word  "sick**  and  insert 
the  words  **one-fourth,'*  so  as  to  read 
**one-fourth  to  a  Death  Benefit  Fund.** 

Strike  out  on  line  25  the  words  * 'one- 
third**  and  insert  the  words  '»one-fourth," 
so  as  to  read  **one- fourth  to  a  Strike 
Benefit  Fund.** 
Section  S4i  as  amended t' to  read, 

**Skc.  34.  After  each  weekly  collection 
is  made  the  Local  Financial  Secretary 
shall  divide  the  receipts  as  follows:  Two- 
thirds  of  the  initiation  fees,  dues  and 
International  fines  will  be  sent  to  the 
International  Office  and  be  known  as  re- 
ceipts to  the  General  Fund;  and  one- third 
of  the  initiation  fees,  dues,  International 
fines,  and  such  International  assessments 
as  may  be  levied,  and  all  receipts  from 
such  Local  assessment  as  may  be  levied, 
be  known  as  receipts  to  the  Local  Fund. 

"All  receipts  coming  to  the  Interna- 
tional Office  (except  such  amounts  as  are 
derived  from  International  Assessments, 
which  shall  go  to  the  fund  for  which 
they  are  levied),  shall  be  divided  into 
three  separate  funds,  to  be  known  as 
follows:  Two-fourths  to  'General  Ex- 
pense Fund,*  from  which  the  expenses 
of  conducting  the  International  Office, 
salaries,  organization  work  and  label  agi- 
tation shall  be  paid.  One-fourth  to  a 
'Death  Benefit  Fund,'  from  which  all 
death  benefits  shall  be  paid.    One-fourth 


to  a  'Strike  Benefit  Fund,*  from  which 
all  strike  benefits  and  lock-out  benefits 
shall  be  paid.  None  of  these  funds  shall 
be  transferable  one  to  the  other.** 

Strike  out  Sections  55.  56,  57i  58,  59 
entirely.  Last  two  paragraphs  of  Section 
60.  The  word  "Sick**  in  Section  61.  All 
of  Sections  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69  and 

71. 

Amendment  to  Section  73. 

Strike  out  on  line  3  the  word  "fifty** 
and  insert  the  words  "one  hundred,**  so 
as  to  read  "the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  shall  be  paid.** 
Section  /j,  <w  amended^  to  read, 

"Sec.  73.  Upon  the  death  of  any  mem- 
ber who  shall  have  been  thus  for  at  least 
one  (i)  year,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  (|ioo.oo)  shall  be  paid  toward 
funeral  or  cremation  expenses  of  said 
member  to  the  nearest  kin,  or  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  have  the  burial  of  said 
deceased  member  in  charge.  But  if  such 
member  should  not  have  any  person  to 
take  charge  of  such  funeral,  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Local  Union  shall  take 
charge  of  the  burial  of  the  said  deceased 
member;  provided,  however,  that  said 
member  has  not  been  at  the  time  of  his 
or  her  death,  disqualified  by  any  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  Inter- 
national Constitution.** 

Local  Unions  will  fill  in  the  blank  en- 
closed along  with  this  circular  with  the 
vote  of  the  Local  Union  as  taken  by  the 
Union  and  return  the  same  to  the  Inter- 
national President  on  or  before  the  31st 
day  of  January,  1908. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Henry  Fischer, 

/«/.  President. 


HEADQUARTERS 

Tobaeoo  Wortcors '  Intornational  Unloii, 

Rooms  60-61-62-63  Am.  NatM  Bank  BIdg. 


Louisvii^LE,  Ky.,  Feb.  lo,  1908. 
To  Officers  and  Members  0/ Local  Unions: 
Greeting— The  following  table  shows 
the  result  of  the  return  vote  of  Local 
Unions  upon  the  amendments  ofiFered  by 
Local  No.  13  to  Sections  34  and  73.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  vote,  by  a  majority 
of  199,  the  amendments  have  been  de- 
feated. No  change  will  therefore  be 
made  in  the  Constitution.    The  sick  ahd 


zo 
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death   benefit   features  will  remain  as 
they  have  been. 

The  Assessments   for   the   Sick   and 
Death   Benefit    Fund  will  continue  as 
now  in  force. 
No.  of  I^ocal.  Affirmative.    Negative. 

1 27  •••• 

2 488 

n 250 

12 325 

13 362  13 

16 155 

i8 24  

19 31 

24 58 

25  56  7 

29 27 

37 55  I 

38 8 

41 16  2 

44 73 

45 57 

48 2  7 

59 43 

63 II  16 

69 18 

71 23 

72 100 

74 18 

75.-.. 10 

81 12  

83        8 

84 20 

86 8 

87 60  7 

97 26 

98 135 

100 16  

loi 6 

102 15  

108 60  15 

120 II  6 

124 II  I 

126 5  I 

Totels 1,504  i»703 

1,504 

Majority  in  negative 199 

The  following  Local  Unions  have  failed 
to  vote:  Nos,  22,  23,  94,  123  and  125. 

The  above  Local  Unions  having  failed 
to  return  their  vote  on  this  important 
matter  are  hereby  notified  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  fined  $s  00  each 
in  accordance  with  Section  1 15  for  such 
failure.  Fraternally  yours, 

Henry  Fischer, 

Int.  President 


HEADQUARTERS 

Tobacco  Workers'  Intornationai  Union, 

Rooms  60-61-52-53  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg. 


Louisvii^i^E,  Ky.,  March  7,  1908. 
To  Officers  and  Members: 

Greeting— The  death  of  our  Inter- 
national President,  Henry  Fischer,  has 
caused  a  vacancy  on  the  International 
Executive  Board. 

It  therefore  becomes  our  duty  to  hold 
an  election  to  fill  the  office  of  Sixth  Vice- 
President. 

In  view  of  this,  your  Local  Union  is 
hereby  requested  to  place  in  nomination 
one  candidate  for  the  office. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  provision  of 
Section  15  of  the  Constitution  when  plac- 
ing a  candidate  in  nomination.  The 
Constitution,  which  states  that  a  member 
to  be  eligible  **fnusl  have  been  a  conttib- 
uting^  member  in  good  standing  for  not 
less  than  two  years  prior  to  the  election,*^ 
As  soon  as  your  candidate  has  been 
placed  in  nomination  you  will  fill  in  the 
name  of  such  candidate  on  the  enclosed 
blank  and  return  to  the  International 
Office. 

All  nominations  must  be  made  and 
filed  in  the  International  Office  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  nth  day  of  April, 
1908,  after  which  date  the  ballot  for 
election  will  be  made  up.  Nominations 
coming  into  the  office  after  the  above 
named  date  shall  not  be  placed  on  the 
Official  Ballot. 

Fraternally  yours, 

A.  McAndrews, 

Int,  President. 


Convict  Labor  Goods. 
Convict  labor  produces  goods  to  the 
value  of  135,000,000  annually.  About 
half  of  the  prison  made  wares  are  pro- 
duced under  the  *  'contract  system .  * '  The 
value  of  food  consumed  annually  by  a 
convict  is,  on  the  average,  $1.37.  One 
prison  contractor  owns  and  controls  the 
clothing  output  of  eight  prisons  in  six 
states.        

It  takes  more  than  loftiness  to  make  a 
saint. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  says  he  is  not  as 
rich  as  he  is  supposed  to  be,  but  still  he  is 
richer  than  an  idle  man  ought  to  be. 
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IN  MEMOBIAM. 

The  following  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced at  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  March  5th,  of  Local  Union  No.  87,  by 
}.  P.  Connell,  and  was  seconded  by  Joe 
h.  Womack  and  others.  It  was  then  read 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote: 

Whbrkas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
Providence  to  remove  from  this  world 
our  superior  officer  and  brother,  Hbnry 
Fischer,  whom  this  union  recognized 
as  a  true  and  tried  friend  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  especially  of  unionized  labor; 
and, 

WhbrBas,  We  know  that  in  his  death 
we  have  lost  not  only  our  President,  but 
one  of  the  very  best  and  strongest  advo- 
cates of  the  principles  that  we  stand  for. 
Therefore,  be  it  unanimously 

/Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  that  Higher  Power  which  does 
all  things  for  good,  even  though  it  can 
not  be  seen  by  mortal  man.     Further 

Resolved^  That  we  join  with  all  other 
Local  Unions  of  the  Tobacco  Workers* 
International  Union  in  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  S3rmpathy  for  the  bereaved  and 
desolated  family  of  our  dear  President 
and  Brother.    And  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  A.  McAndrews  with  re- 
quest that  he  present  same  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Henry  Fischer,  and  another 
copy  be  sent  to  the  Tobacco  Workbr, 
our  official  organ,  with  request  that  same 
be  published. 

W.  D.  Stacks,  President. 
JoK  L.  Womack,  Sec,  &  Treas, 
F.  M.  King,  Rec,  Sec, 
J.  P.  CoNNEi,L,  Chmn,  Com, 

RxiDSViLLB,  N.  C,  March  7, 1908. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

WhkrBAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  in  His  divine  providence  and  wisdom 
to  remove  from  our  midst  our  esteemed 
International  President  and  Brother, 
Hbnry  Fischbr.  We  mourn  his  loss 
and  humbly  bow  in  submission  to  the 
will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 
Therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  in  his  death  Local  No. 
16  of  Tobacco  Workers*  International 
Union  loses  a  faithful  member,  and  that 
we  extend  our  heartfelt  S3rmpathy  to  the 
family  in  their  sad  bereavement  of  the 
same,  and  that  the  charter  of  Local  No. 
16  be  draped  in  mourning  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Brother  Henry  Fischer,  one  spread  upon 
the  minutes  and  one  sent  to  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  International  Union  Head- 
quarters for  publication  in  the  Tobacco 

WORKBR. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

John  Tibrnby, 

Chaju^bs  Hardy, 

John  Francis, 

B.  Lbwis  Evans, 

Committee, 
LoxnsviLLB,  Kv. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 

Dbtroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  19,  1908. 
Mr.  B.  Lbwis  Bvans: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother— Having  just 
heard  of  the  death  and  burial  of  our  late 
President  and  advisor,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  the  widowed  mother 
and  children. 

Hoping  you  will  extend  them  for  me, 
I  remain,  Chas.  P.  Au>BR, 

Local  No,  13. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Mr.  B.  Lbwis  Bvans: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother— Th^  committee 
appointed  by  President  Moran  to  draw 
up  a  resolution  relative  to  the  death  of 
our  President,  Henry  Fischer,  met  on 
the  i8th  of  February  and  drew  up  the 
following: 

Whbrbas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  take  unto  himself  our  beloved 
President,  Henry  Fischer,  and 

Whbrbas,  We  bow  our  heads  to  His 
Divine  Will,  yet  our  hearts  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  bereaved  family,  and  we 
offer  our  services  to  them  at  any  time  in 
remembrance  of  his  death;  and  we 

Resolved,  To  have  a  copy  of  this  printed 
in  our  official  organ.  The  Tobacco  Work- 
ers* Journal;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved^  To  have  our  charter  draped 
in  mourning  for  sixty  days  in  remem- 
brance of  his  death. 

Pbtbr  Moran, 
J.  W.  Thompson, 

Jos.  A.  MOKAN, 

Committee. 


tN  MEMOBIAM. 

Mr.  E.  Lrwis  Bvans: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother —VlediAt  give  Mrs. 
Fischer  my  heartfelt  S3rmpathy,  as  I  am 
bedfast  and  unable  to  do  so  myself. 
Fraternally  yours, 

John  Francis, 
Fin,  Sec^y-TVeas.  Local  No,  i6. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 

Hblbna,  Ark.,  Feb.  i8,  1908. 
Mr.  B.  Lewis  Evans, 

Louisville,  Ky.: 
Dear  Sir  etnd  Srother-'lt  is  with  pro- 
found sorrow  that  I  learn  of  the  death  of 
our  esteemed  Brother,  Henry  Fisher, 
who  departed  this  life  February  15th.  I 
herewith  tender  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family  of  our  deceased 
Brother,  and  may  the  blessing  of  the 
Good  Lord  ever  be  with  them. 

Fraternally  yours, 

I.  Mbssmbr. 


IN  MCMORIAM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  16, 1908. 
Mrs.  Hbnry  Fischer, 

Louisville,  Ky.: 
Accept  my  sincere  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy in  your  bereavement  caused  by  the 
death  of  your  dear  husband,  my  friend, 
Henry  Fischer.       Samubi,  Gompbrs. 

IN  MEMOBIAM. 

Whbrbas,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  remove  from 
our  midst  our  esteemed  President  and 
Brother,  Henry  Fischer. 

Whbrbas,  Brother  Fischer  was  a  true 
worker  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  charter  of  Local 
Union  No.  124  be  draped  in  mourning 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  of  Local  No.  124  be  ex- 
tended to  the  bereaved  family  of  our  late 
President  and  Brother.    Be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resoln. 
tions  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  and 
also  a  copy  be  printed  in  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  journal. 

President  Locai,  No.  124. 

BOOKVILLB,  IND. 


'LIVING  WAGE. 


By  Rbv.  Charles  Stblzlb. 


TO  no  two  men  does  it  suggest  exactly 
the  same  thing.  For  to  some  to 
**live"  means  automobiles,  steam  yachts, 
summer  homes  and  mansions;  while  to 
others  it  means  simply  bread  and  meat, 
rent  and  fuel,  clothes  and  the  barest  ne- 
cessities of  life.  To  live,  then,  is  a  matter 
of  temperament,  taste  and  disposition. 

A  ''living  wage"  means  the  securing 
of  that  which  will  permit  each  man  to 
obtain  that  which  will  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  his  soul,  his  mind,  and  his  body. 
There  are  some  folks  who  would  be  con- 
tent to  live  in  a  house  which  was  built 
as  by  a  machine,  with  no  individuality 
and  no  personal  selection  in  the  matter 
of  architectural  design  or  beauty.  They 
have  that  right.  But  why  should  you  be 
compelled  to  live  in  that  kind  of  a  house? 
Others  are  quite  content  to  keep  the 
beautiful  pictures  and  art  pieces  in  the 
public  museums  and  galleries.  But  sup- 
pose that  you  should  prefer  to  have  some 
of  them  in  your  home,  so  that  they  may 
really  possess  you,  as  well  as  you  them? 

If  you  have  tastes  and  desires  which 
are  different  from  those  of  the  great  mass 
of  people,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  work 
and  sacrifice  in  order  to  satisfy  them, 
without  injuring  or  retarding  your  fellow- 
men,  why  should  you  be  hindered  in  your 
endeavors?  Your  "living  wage''  must 
not  be  limited  by  anybody,  if  you  have 
the  power  to  earn  it.  If  others  are  satis- 
fied with  less,  well  and  good — that  is  a 
matter  which  they  must  decide  for  them- 
selves. But  their  standards  of  living  and 
their  taethod  of  life  must  not  be  foisted 
upon  you. 

Your  life  %&  your  own.  Yon  desire  to 
live  as  God  has  shown  it  to  you.  If  you 
can  help  any  other  man  to  live  a  better 
and  a  fuller  life,  it  is  your  privilege  to  do 
so,  for  that  is  also  a  part  of  the  life  which 
you  desire  to  live. 
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TMm  of  (lonboIrarF  j^prriliFft* 

Windsor,  Ont.,  February  22,  1908. 
Mr.  E.  I^EWis  BvANS,  I^ouisville,  Ky.: 

D^ar  Sir  and  Brother^l  have  just  received  your  mournful  letter  announcing  the 
death  of  our  late  President,  and  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Thanking  you  for  your 
sotice,  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  about  our  next  President,  I  remain, 

Fraternally  yours,  P,  Cada. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  24,  1908. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother— 1  wish  to  extend  in  the  name  of  all  my  companions  of 
Local  No.  41,  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  late  President,  ^r.  Henry 
Fischer,  as  we  have  all  lost  a  very  good  friend,    I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  he  was  a  very  fine  man  and  a  true  friend  of  labor. 
Fraternally  yours,  Mary  Foster,  Secy  Local  No.  41, 


Richmond,  Va.,  February  18,  1908. 
Mr.  B.  Lkwis  Evans: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother— \  was  very  greviously  surprised  and  pained  beyond 
expression  by  receiving  your  telegram  Saturday  night  informing  me  of  Brother 
Fischer's  death.  I  had  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  sickness  of  his.  I  hardly 
know  what  we  will  do  without  him.  While  there  is  no  man  whose  place  can  not  be 
filled,  yet  we  will  be  some  time  in  filling  his.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  especially 
adapted  to  his  position,  and  his  whole  heart  and  soul  seemed  to  be  in  the  work. 
With  his  knowledge  and  long  experience  in  his  duties,  he  seemed  to  carry  on  the 
work  with  so  much  ease. 

Peace  to  his  ashes  and  long  may  the  fruit  of  his  work  remain  with  us. 

Fraternally  yours,  W.  R.  Waxdbn. 


York,  Pa.,  February  25,  1908. 
Mr.  E.  Lbwis  Evans: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother — Would  say  we  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  President  Henry 
Fischer's  death.  We  send  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  Although  not  knowing  him 
personally,  yet  we  have  heard  so  much  of  him,  it  almost  seems  as  though  we  knew 
him.  Fraternally  yours,  Carrib  R.  SBiGLjt,  Fin,  Secy  No,  Si. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  19,  1908. 
E.  Lewis  Evans: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother— \\  was  with  a  deep  regret  that  the  members  of  Local  No. 
24  read  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  International  President,  Henry 
Fischer;  specially  those  who  knew  him  personally  and  those  who  have  had  dealings 
with  him.  They  sympathize  with  his  colleagues  in  the  head  office  in  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  by  his  death,  but  hope  his  soul  has  gone  to  a  better  place.  We  were 
to  have  a  social  this  week,  but  postponed  it  out  of  respect  to  our  late  International 
President's  death.  Fraternally  yours,  John  King. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  March  9,  1908. 
My  Deaf  Lew—1  was  very  much  pained  to  learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  our 
mutual  friend  and  co-worker,  Henry  Fischer,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  and 
heartfelt  regrets  to  his  bereaved  family  and  his  many  friends  in  the  I/sbor  Move- 
ment. Poor  fellow,  how  I  remember  his  advent  into  the  active  field  of  labor's  cause. 
He  was  a  good  soul,  generous  to  a  high  degree  and  I  join  with  great  legion  of  those 
who  loved  him  in  life  and  revere  his  memory  in  death.  O.  P.  Smith. 
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Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  29,  1908. 
Mr.  E.  Lewis  Evans,  Loaisville,  Ky.: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother— "SR^a  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  President,  as 

we  certainly  have  lost  a  very  able  worker  in  the  cause. 

Fraternally  yours,  LouiS  A.  Whai^sn. 


Ai^BANY,  N.  Y.,  Februarv  24, 1908. 
Mr.  E.  I/Kwis  Evans,  Secretary, 

Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union,  Louisville,  Ky.: 

Dear  Brother  Evans— I  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  President  Henry 

Fischer  and  I  am  deeply  shocked.    To  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union 

his  death  comes  as  a  very  sad  blow  and  every  member  will  keenly  feel  his  loss.    He 

was  a  true  and  faithful  worker  and  an  honor  to  the  cause  of  trade  unionism,  and  his 

memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  all  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him. 

President  Fischer  was  a  loyal  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  cause  he  had  at 

heart,  and  he  did  a  vast  amount  of  good  during  his  life  for  our  union.    I  wish 

through  you  to  present  to  his  family  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  condolences.    I  deeply 

sympathize  with  them.  Very  sincerely  yours,  John  S.  Whalbn, 

^^^^—^^^^-—^-  Secretary  0/ State. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  19, 1908. 
Mr,  E,  Lewis  Evans,  Secretary, 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union,  Louisville,  Ky.: 
Dear  Sir  and  ^rw/A^r— Arriving  home  after  a  trip  to  Washington,  I  learned  that 
there  was  a  telegram  at  headquarters,  notifying  us  of  the  death  of  Brother  Henry 
Fischer,  and  requesting  that  I  be  present  at  his  funeral.  I  need  not  assure  you  that 
I  was  deeply  sorry  to  learn  of  his  death,  and  regret  very  much  that  I  could  not  show 
him  at  least  the  last  honor  by  being  present  at  the  obsequies. 

Your  organization  has  lost  an  earnest  and  sincere  worker  in  its  cause,  and  the 
entire  labor  movement  has  lost  one  of  the  most  honest  friends  in  it  sranks.  You  will 
please  forward  to  the  bereaved  family  my  heartfelt  sympathies,  in  this,  their  hour 
of  bereavement.  Fraternally  yours,  Louis  KSBiPER, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^       International  Secretary. 

Taber,  Ai^berta,  February  22,  1908. 
Mr.  E.  Lewis  Evans,  Louisville,  Ky.: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother—!  am  much  grieved  to  receive  the  notice  of  the  death  of 
our  esteemed  President,  Brother  Fischer,  which  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me.  It 
is  indeed  a  hard  blow  to  hear  of  his  death,  and  he  just  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  Was 
it  pneumonia  that  took  him  off  ?  This  is  a  strange  world,  and  we  never  know  what 
the  morrow  will  bring.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  I  will  never  see  Mr.  Fischer  again 
or  feel  the  grasp  of  his  hearty  handshake.  His  presence  and  cheerful  disposition 
will  be  greatly  missed,  not  only  by  the  Tobacco  Workers,  but  by  labor  men  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  be  particularly  hard  on  you  who  has  worked  side  by  side 
with  him  in  building  up  the  organization.  But  I  suppose  we  must  bow  to  the  will 
of  God.  Fraternally  yours,  Chari^ES  Lavoie. 


Toronto,  Ont.,  February  24,  1908. 
Mr.  E.  Lewis  Evans: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother— I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  late 
esteemed  President,  Mr,  Henry  Fischer.  I  feel  we  have  lost  a  most  careful  and 
energetic  official,  one  which  we  will  have  a  difficult  matter  to  find  one  to  fill  the 
position  with  the  same  efficiency.  Our  President  wishes  me  to  convey  to  you  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  our  Union,  Local  No.  63,  deep  regret  and  sympathy  to  you 
and  our  late  comrade's  family  in  their  deep  bereavement. 

I  am  yours  fraternally,  John  Reith, 

Sec*y  Local  No^  63. 
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Boston,  Mass  ,  Pebmaxy  22,  1908. 
To  THB  Hkadqua&ters  of 
The  Tobacco  Workers*  Internationai,  Union, 

I/OUISVILLE,  Ky. 
Resolved,  That  an  account  of  the  death  of  our  dear  President,  Mr.  and  Brother 
Henry  Fischer,  we  all  express  our  deepest  sorrow  and  join  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  associated  nearly  with  this  great  man  and  earnest  worker  for  the  good  of  the 
workers.  I^cai,  Union  No.  120. 

A.  RiCHMAN,  President, 
Per  Lewis  D.  Laskey,  Fin,  Secfy. 


Rbsoi^utions  Adopted  by  Locai,  Union  No.  25. 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  decease  of  our  Inter- 
national President,  Mr.  Henry  Fischer,  who  died  February  15,  1908,  and  of  the  still 
heavier  loss  sustained  by  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  it  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  to  say  that  in 
regretting  his  removal  from  our  midst,  we  mourn  for  one  who  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  regards. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  console  with  the  family  of  the  deceased  on  the  dis- 
pensation which  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  afflict  them  and  commend 
them  for  consolation  to  Him  who  orders  all  things  for  the  best,  and  whose  chastise- 
ments are  meant  in  mercy. 

Resolved,  That  this  heartfelt  testimonial  of  our  S3rmpathy  and  sorrow  be  spread 
on  the  minutes  and  be  published  in  the  Tobacco  Worker. 

Harry  Sticksei,, 
John  Sohns, 
Frank  Wessei3, 
Lottie  Horstman, 
Dora  KaTzanstein, 
Minna  Kschmeyer, 

Committee  on  Resolutions, 
A.  McAndrews,  President, 
Harry  Sticksei«,  Secretary, 


The  death  of  our  esteemed  President,  Henry  Fischer,  who  departed  this  life 
Saturday,  February  15th,  at  9:30  p.  m.,  so  we  all  Brothers  of  the  Cigarette  Makers' 
Union  of  Philadelphia,  Local  No.  102,  of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union, 
we  are  very  sorry  of  the  loss  of  our  dear  President,  Henry  Fischer. 

Nathan  Voi^odersky,  President, 
Soi/>MON  ToPKiNS,  Fin,  Seify  and  Treas, 


Louisvii,i,E,  Ky. 
We,  the  officers  and  members  of  Local  Union  No.  72,  bow  in  humble  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  Allwise  God  in  removing  from  our  midst  our  beloved  International 
President,  Mr.  Henry  Fischer,  who  departed  this  life  February  15,  1908.  Local 
Union  No.  72  feels  that  in  our  loss  of  him  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Him  that  is  allwise 
We  express  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family  and  resolve  that  these 
resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  m^'^nutes. 

Resolve,  That  our  charter  be  draped  for  thirty  days;  and  further 
Resolve,  That  a  copy  of  these  be  sent  to  our  journal  for  publication. 

Basii*  L.  Pierce,  Secretary, 
James  Wii«i,iams,  President, 
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Detroit,  Mich.,  February  25,  1908. 
WH9RBAS,  Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  our  esteemed  and  faithful  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Henry  Fischer.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Local  No.  13  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  extend  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family.  Chas.  P.  Ai^dbr,  President. 

Bbnj.  J.  Danbbrt,  Secretary, 
Like  sweet  music  pealing 

Far  o*er  the  blue  sea 
Oft  comes  o*er  us  stealing 
Sweet  memories  of  thee. 


Richmond,  Va.,  March  i,  1908. 
From  thb  Advisory  Boarb  of 

Thb  Tobacco  Workbrs'  Intbrnationai,  Union 

OF  Said  City. 

Sends  Greeting — Acknowleding  our  profound  sympathy  and  deep  sorrow  caused 

by  the  recent  death  of  our  President,  the  honored  Henry  Fischer,  who  departed  this 

life  Saturday,  February  15,  1908,  at  9:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  we  deep]> 

regret,  but  humbly  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  who  is  too  wise  to  err  and  too  kind  to 

be  unjust;  praying  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain;  peace  to  his  ashes.    We  are  left 

together  with  the  rest  of  his  family  and  friends  to  mourn  our  loss. 

Sincerely,  Thb  Richmond,  Va.,  Advisory  Board 

Tobacco  Workbrs*  Int.  Union. 

Wm.  Clark,  President, 

Jambs  Brown,  Secretary, 

Samcjbi«  Johnson, 

Committee, 


GOVERNMENT  PENSION. 


The  Canadian  government  proposes  to 
enact  legislation  at  the  present  session  of 
parliament  providing  pensions  for  old 
age.  The  purpose  of  the  new  law  is  to 
enoourage  thrift  and  saving  among  work- 
ing classes  of  the  country  and  to  insure 
the  beneficiaries  an  annual  income  after 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  or 
sixty-five  years  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  actual  want. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  for 
an  annual  contribution  of  $13,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  the  beneficiary 
will  become  entitled,  after  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixty,  to  an  annuity  of  $120 
per  year  thereafter  as  long  as  he  lives. 
If  the  annuitant  prefers  to  wait  for  his 
annuity  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixty- five  years  he  will  then  be  entitled 
to  (200  per  annum. 

The  contributor's  savings  will  be  paid 
into  the  local  postoffices  wherever  they 
may  reside.  These  savings  will  then  be 
eiven  compound  interest,  half  yearly, 
from  the  government  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent. 


A  government  annuity  will  not  be  made 
in  favor  of  any  person  other  than  the 
actual  annuitant,  nor  for  a  larger  amount 
per  annum  than  I400.  No  annuity  will 
be  paid  until  the  beneficiary  has  attained 
the  age  of  sixty  years.  Where  a  family 
is  desirous  of  assuring  itself  of  more  than 
$400  yearly  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  wife  taking  out  an  account  in  her 
own  name  as  well  as  the  husband.  These 
government  annuities  will  be  absolutely 
inalienable — that  is  to  say,  they  can  not 
be  capitalized  or  sold  to  any  one  else, 
and  the  law  will  provide  that  the  money 
that  a  family  derives  from  them  can  not 
be  seized  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

If  the  annuitant  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  keep  up  his  payments  until 
he  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  he  wi)! 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  whatever  money 
he  paid  in  and  to  which  the  govern- 
ment will  add  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum.  Annuities,  of  course, 
will  cease  with  the  death  of  the  benefic- 
iary, just  as  it  would  if  his  contract  bad 
been  made  with  any  annuity  company. 
The  government  undertakes  the  man- 
agement of  the  annuity  fund,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  annuities  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Dominion  government. — Ex. 
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HUGE  LEAGUE  IS  PLANNED. 


Embraces  Labor  and  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciations—To Establish  Factories. 


A  producer's  and  consumer's  league  of 
semi-secret  character  and  of  huge  pro- 
portions, designed  to  embrace  under  one 
executive  all  labor  and  protective  associ- 
ations east  of  the  Rockies,  is  in  progress 
of  formation,  and  if  the  plans  carry  the 
biggest  institution  in  the  United  States 
will  be  established  and  Memphis  will 
figure  as  the  hub. 

The  plan,  in  a  nutshell,  is  to  do  away 
with  the  middle  man,  thus  securing  a 
better  market  for  the  producer  and  a 
wholesale  price  for  the  consumer.  It  is 
also  intended  when  the  organization  has 
an  enrollment  of  one  million  members  to 
tax  each  |i,  the  sum  thus  collected  to  be 
used  in  the  establishment  of  farm  imple- 
ment factories  which  shall  compete  with 
the  trusts. 

Only  union  labor  is  to  be  recognized  by 
the  league,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
moters to  secure  the  active  interest  of  all 
labor  unions. 

Headquarters  of  the  league  have  already 
been  established  at  97  North  Second  St., 
Memphis,  Teon.  The  charter  members 
of  the  organization  as  it  has  already  been 
incorporated  are  P.  Bowers,  President  of 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Memphis; 
J.  W.  Ferrill,  of  the  Farmers'  Union, 
Ripley,  Tenn,;  Henry  Schaedle,  of  Mem- 
phis; R.  H  Hudson,  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  Hayney,  Ark.,  and  Joe  M.  Trim- 
ble, of  Memphis. 

As  the  organization  is  being  perfected 
branch  exchanges  will  be  established 
at  the  various  centers  throughout  the 
country. 

FRIEOLANDER  KICKED  OUT. 


Testified  He  Joined  Independent  Asso- 
ciation to  Get  Free  Advertising. 


Walter  J.  Friedlander,  who  joined  the 
Independent  Tobacco  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation and  got  himself  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  organization,  as  he  recently 
testified  under  oath,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  a  little  free  advertising,  and 
then  while  still  holding  the  office  secretly 
sold  out  to  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  while 
he  was  ostensibly  an  Independent  and  an 


officer  of  the  Independent  organization, 
tried  to  do  some  of  the  Trust's  dirty  work 
by  tampering  with  such  sterling  Inde- 
pendent houses  as  the  J.  F.  Zahm  To- 
bacco Co. ,  of  Toledo,  and  others,  has  re- 
ceived a  fitting  reward  for  his  treachery. 
The  Tobacco  Trust,  now  that  it  has 
squeezed  out  what  little  juice  there  was 
in  him,  has  summarily  kicked  Fried- 
lander  out.  In  other  words,  he  has  been 
deposed  from  the  management  of  the 
Day  &  Night  Tobacco  Co.  branch  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust,  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  J.  W.  Pinkerton,  of  Zanes- 
ville.  It  is  said  that  poor  Friedlander 
squealed  like  a  stuck  pig  when  he  found 
out  what  the  Tobacco  Trust  purposed  to 
do  to  him,  as  when  * 'Percy"  Hill  was 
trying  to  seduce  Friedlander  to  turn  over 
his  business  to  the  Trust,  it  is  understood 
that  he  told  Friedlander  that  it  was  nbt 
so  much  that  they  wanted  his  bu&iness, 
which  was  only  a  small  matter  to  them, 
but  that  Duke  and  his  associates  had 
long  had  their  eyes  on  Friedlander,  and 
they  wanted  his  services  to  help  them  in 
carr>  ing  on  their  vast  enterprises.  Hill , 
it  is  said,  further  told  poor  Friedlander 
that  if  he  would  only  come  with  the 
Trust  they  would  put  him  in  the  way  of 
making  more  money  than  he  had  ever 
before  made  in  his  life.  He  swallowed 
the  bait,  line,  hook  and  sinker,  and  hus- 
tled to  get  inside  the  fold — and  now  as  a 
reward,  he  is  shown  the  door. — Tobacco, 


The  Great  Amazon  River. 
In  South  as  in  North  America  nature 
does  her  work  on  the  grand  scale,  and 
one  of  her  noblest  achievements  is  the 
Amazon  River.  Rising  in  the  Andes,  it 
flows  across  the  continent  and  discharges 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  equator. 
The  vastness  of  the  area  which  it  drains, 
amounting  to  2,368,000  square  miles,  will 
be  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  more  thsn  the  area  of  Russia  in 
Europe  and  Austria- Hungary.  It  has  a 
length  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles,  is 
navigable  for  2,300  miles  from  the  sea 
and  is  fed  by  numerous  streams,  which 
in  any  other  country  would  be  ranked  as 
great  rivers.  In  the  wet  season,  which 
lasts  for  about  eight  months,  its  width 
varies  from  five  miles  to  four  hundred. 
No  wonder  the  Amazon  has  been  called 
a  gigantic  reservoir  rather  than  a  river. 
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UNION    STANDARDS    OF    WORK- 
MANSHIP. 

o 

By  Charlbs  Iv.  Baine. 


TRADES  unions  have  always  stood  for 
the  highest  grade  of  workmanship. 
The  most  skilled,  efficient  and  best 
workman  are  members  of  the  unions  of 
their  respective  trades.  They  are  more 
intelligent  along  higher,  broader  and 
more  progressive  lines  than  the  profes- 
sional non-unionists.  This  class  of  non- 
unionists  is  not  on  an  average  lacking  in 
intelligence  or  an  average  degree  of 
skilled  workmanship,  but  their  line  of 
reasoning  is  so  narrow  and  so  selfish  that 
they  overlook  their  greater  interests  in 
chasing  their  smaller  interests. 

They  are  so  thoroughly  committed  to 
selfish  individualism  that  they  pursue  it 
beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  and  fail  to  comprehend 
that  the  individual's  selfish  interests 
beyond  a  certain  point,  that  is,  the  point 
where  they  come  into  conflict  with  com- 
mon interests,  are  best  promoted  by 
associated  or  common  effort.  Their  in- 
telligence is  of  a  higher  order  in  disin- 
terested lines  which  do  not  excite  their 
selfish  fears  which  in  turn  narrow  their 
reasoning  powers. 

The  great  majority  of  non-unionists 
are  such  because  they  are  thoughtless 
and  too  indifferent  to  seriously  interest 
themselves  in  the  work  and  scope  of 
unionism  about  which  they  have  only  a 
meagre  conception — too  meagre  to  un- 
derstand the  movement.  Their  under- 
standing of  the  movement  is  limited  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  mere  existence  of 
unions;  that  members  must  pay  dues;  a 
cursory  observation  of  strikes;  that  the 
boss  or  employer  does  not  like  unions; 
that  membership  might  jeopardize  their 
jobs. 

Because  the  unions  do  not  suddenly 
swoop  down  upon  their  work  places  and 
increase  wages,  shorten  their  work  day 
and  lessen  and  make  pleasant er  their 
work,  they  do  not  see  that  unions  have 
done  anything  for  the  workers.  The 
fact  that  these  improvements  have  been 
secured  by  the  organized  workers  does 
not  educate  them;  they  believe  the  or- 
ganized workers  should  procure  the  same 
improvements  for  them. 


They  are  thoughtless  of  the  immensity 
of  the  task  of  helping  those  who  not 
only  will  not  help  themselves,  but  place 
themselves  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
help  and  fail  to  understand  that  organ- 
ization and  the  fear  that  further  pressure 
upon  their  wages  and  conditions  would 
arouse  them  to  organize  is  all  that  stands 
between  them  and  decreased  wages  and 
worse  conditions. 

There  is  comparatively  a  small  per- 
centage of  workers  with  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  work,  scope  and 
and  objects  of  the  trades-union  move- 
ment and  the  obstacles  in  its  path,  that 
are  not  members.  There  are  thousands 
of  non-union  workers  who  were  at  one 
time  or  another  members  of  unions,  but 
dishonorably  lapsed  their  membership 
or  were  suspended  or  expelled  for  dis- 
honorable or  traitorous  conduct. 

The  workers  that  are  now  joining 
trades-unions  are  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  and  have  become  enlightened 
to  the  trades  union  movement,  ard  the 
workers  upon  whom  the  necessity  of 
organization  has  been  forced  by  repeated 
encroachments  of  the  employer.  The 
workmen  at  the  bench  or  machine,  or 
employing  the  tools  peculiar  to  any  line 
of  woik,  jvith  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  trades-union  movement,  is 
invariably  a  member  of  the  union  of  his 
trade  and  a  highly  skilled  workman. 

Where  no  union  exists  he  is  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  one  and 
deplore  the  indifference  and  heedlessness 
of  the  thoughtless. 

It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  tbat  the 
most  intelligent,  skilled  workmen  are 
members  of  unions.  In  fact  it  is  their 
logical  place.  It  is  equally  logical  that 
as  individuals  and  through  their  unions 
they  strive  to  preserve  the  highett  ^ages 
and  best  conditions  for  labor  and  the 
highest  standard  of  workmanship.  Un- 
ions are  accused  on  the  one  hand  of 
keeping  skilled  workers  out  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  keeping  inferior  and  un- 
skilled workers  in;  of  levelling  the  wages 
of  the  skilled  workman  down  to  the 
wages  of  the  unskilled  and  levelling  the 
wages  of  the  unskilled  up  to  the  wages 
of  the  skilled;  of  imposing  conditions 
that  prohibit  membership;  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  workmanship  to  conform 
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to  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  inferior 
workman;  of  keeping  the  skilled  work- 
man down  and  raising  the  unskilled 
workman  up. 

These  accusations  have  only  a  slight 
connection  with  the  facts.  Trades-un- 
ions invite,  urge  and  beg  all  workers  in 
their  trades  to  become  members.  There 
are  no  prohibitory  barriers  raised  agains^ 
the  non  unionist,  only  the  self  imposed 
barriers  of  the  non-unionists  themselves. 

Trades  unions  do  not  insist  that  the 
employer  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  for 
inferior  work  that  it  paid  for  a  high 
grade  of  workmanship.  They  insist 
that  the  same  rate  of  wages  should  be 
paid  for  a  standard  of  work  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  employer,  whether  that 
work  is  performed  by  the  most  skilled  or 
different  degrees  of  skilled  workman 
down  to  the  one  who  is  barely  able  to 
measure  up  to  the  standard  required,  or, 
as  the  workers  term  it,  **hold  his  end 
up  ** 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  employer 
paying  a  higher  rate  for  the  highest 
standard  of  the  most  skilled  workman, 
in  which  event  the  less  skilled  would 
not  get  that  grade  of  work.  Neither  is 
there  objection  to  a  lower  rate  for  a 
lower  standard  of  workmanship,  in 
which  event  the  higher  skilled  workman 
because  they  are  such  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  higher  standard  of  work- 
manship than  is  paid  for. 

The  difficulty  of  equitably  adjusting 
matters  of  this  nature  lies  in  the  fact 
that  lower  rate  of  wages  is  desired  by 
the  employer  but  not  a  lower  standard  of 
workmanship,  although  he  temporarily 
accepts  the  later  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  lower  rate  of  wages,  after 
which  he  gradually  raises  the  standard 
of  workmanship  to  its  former  level  with- 
out raising  the  rates  of  wages. 

Trades-unions  do  not  insist  that  em- 
ployers retain  in  their  employ  union 
workmen  who  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard  requirements.  When  a  fair 
rate  of  wages  has  been  established  the 
union  standard  of  workmanship  is  never 
lower  than  the  standard  required  by  the 
employer  and  never  as  low  as  the  stand- 
ard he  is  willing  to  accept  to  lower  wages 
or  defeat  attempts  to  secure  a  fair  rate  of 
wages.     Trades-unions  do  not  interfere 


with  the  freedom  or  right  of  the  employer 
certainly  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
Union  does  not,  to  discharge  workmen 
not  capable  of  doing  the  work  up  to  the 
standard. 

However,  inferior  workmanship  is 
often  as.-igned  as  a  reason  for  discharg- 
ing union  workmen,  when  the  real 
reason  too  often  is  activity  in  union 
affairs.  This  practice,  commonly  known 
by  unionists  as  victimization,  is  practised 
to  an  intolerable  extent  in  some  trades 
and  compels  the  unions  in  those  trades 
to  seek  to  remedy  the  evil.  Their  eff'orts 
are  distorted  by  prejudiced  critics  into 
attempts  to  compel  employers  to  retain 
inferior  and  incompetent  workmen. 

In  the  shoe  trade  there  are  various 
local  unions  composed  exclusively  of 
workers  skilled  in  the  particular  opera- 
tions classed  as  skilled  work  which  enter 
into  the  making  of  shoes.  The  fact  that 
membership  is  confined  to  shoe-workers 
skilled  in  those  particular  operations 
does  not  exclude  other  workers  at  the 
trade  from  membership,  as  what  are 
known  as  mixed  locals  and  the  national 
union  embrace  all  workers  at  the  trade. 

In  localities  where  the  workers  are 
thoroughly  organized  and  the  union 
standard  of  workmanship  is  fixed  and 
high  the  preservation  of  that  standard 
makes  necessary  certain  regulatioi  s  by 
the  local  unions  of  skilled  workers. 
Again,  these  regulations  are  distort*  d  by 
prejudiced  or  ignorant  critics  into  exclu- 
sive restrictions  when  in  reality  tliej  are 
plainly  necessary  regulatory  measures. 

Some  local  unions,  composed  of  mem- 
bers employed  at  one  or  another  of  the 
operations  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
skill  and  paying  a  fair  rate  of  wages, 
require  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
membership  that  applicants  shall  have 
worked  at  those  particular  lines  of  skill- 
ed work  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
acquire  competency. 

Many  desire  to  learn  these  operations, 
and  if  there  were  no  regulations  the 
unions  would  be  deluged  with  applica- 
tions for  membership  from  those  desiring 
to  learn  and  those  with  a  crude  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  who  seek  through  the 
union  to  secure  jobs  they  are  net  compe- 
tent to  fill.  They  work  an  hour,  a  day 
or  two  days  before  they  are  discharged 
and  go  to  the  next  factory. 
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In  this  way  they  eventually  acquire  a 
sufficient  degree  of  skill,  but  they  con- 
stantly menace  the  rate  of  wages  of  the 
standard  workmen,  as  they  are  willing 
to  accept  lower  wages  in  order  to  get  an 
opportunity,  to  learn  the  part.  These 
regulations  are  aimed  to  keep  out  frauds, 
not  honest,  competent  applicants,  and 
preserve  the  union  standard  of  work- 
manship. The  efforts  of  unions  to  pre- 
serve the  highest  standard  of  workman- 
ship is  not  confined  to  regulations  and 
conditions  of  membership,  as  is  proved 
by  the  action  of  the  plasterers*  union. 

This  union  appoints  committees  to 
inspect  the  work  done  by  its  members, 
to  guarantee  the  character  and  skill  of 
its  members  and  see  that  the  work  meas- 
ures up  to  the  union  standard.  Attempts 
by  workmen,  employers  or  architects  to 
lower  the  standard  are  immediately 
reported  to  the  union  and  remedial 
action  taken. 

This  practice  of  the  plasterers'  union 
has  been  stated  to  be  a  radical  departure, 
but  it  is  hardly  that,  rather  an  extended 
application  of  the  union  principle.  For 
years  unions  have  been  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  employment  of  inspec- 
tors whose  training  and  experience  for 
years  as  practical  workmen  fits  them  for 
the  duties  of  inspectors. 

When  the  relations  between  the  em- 
ployer or  boss  and  the  unions  permitted, 
unions  have  often  appointed  committees, 
at  the  request  of  the  employer  or  depart- 
ment boss,  to  inspect  the  workmanship  of 
employes  discharged  for  inferior  work, 
who  contended  that  some  other  reason 
was  the  real  one.  It  is  the  union  prac- 
tice, in  such  instances,  when  the  work- 
manship is  inferior  and  not  up  to  the 
union  standard,  not  to  support  the  con- 
tention of  the  employe. 

If  the  relations  between  employers 
and  unions  were  as  friendly  as  they 
should  be  and  induced  and  permitted 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  unions, 
the  standard  of  workmanship  would  be 
the  highest  possible  compatible  with  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  action  of  the 
plasterers'  union  or  action  with  the  same 
object  in  view  would  be  the  universal 
custom  of  unions. 


A  TYPICAL  TRUST. 


Empty  hours  make  aching  hearts. 


THE  American  Tobacco  Company  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  trust,  its  formation 
following  closely  the  plan  o|i  which  the 
Steel  Trust  organized.  This  trust  was 
incorporated  under  the  made-for-that- 
purpose  laws  of  New  Jersey,  on  October 
19, 1904,  merging  into  one  the  American, 
Continental  and  Consolidated  Tobacco 
Companies,  and  taking  over  their  assets. 
Like  the  Steel  Trust,  with  the  virtuous 
Corey  at  its  head,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  for  its  president  Mr.  James 
B.  Duke,  whose  affairs  were  pubiic  gos- 
sip in  the  newspapers  recently.  Pipe 
smokers  are  well  acquainted  with  his 
name,  for  every  package  of  the  concoc- 
tion of  licorice,  crumbled  brown  paper 
and  straw  called  *'Duke*s  Mixture*'  bears 
his  signature. 

Let  us  frlance  over  their  financial  state- 
ment and  ascertain  in  dollars  and  cents 
how  much  surplus  value  they  have 
squeezed  out  of  their  employes  on  the. 
one  hand  and— through  their  monopo- 
listic control  of  the  market— out  of  the 
public  on  the  other.  The  total  capitali- 
zation is  $180000.000,  of  which  $100,000,- 
000  is  common  stock  and  |8o,oco,ooo  is 
six  per  cent  preferred  stock.  Only  $40,- 
000,000  of  the  common  is  outstanding, 
the  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury. 
There  is  also  $56,100,000  six  per  cent  gold 
bonds  due  in  1944,  and  $63,489,100  four 
per  cent  gold  bonds  due  in  I95i»  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  capitalism  lasts 
that  long. 

The  last  statement  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  is  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1906,  and  shows  net  earn- 
ings for  that  year  of  $26,348,193.  After 
paying  the  interest  on  the  six  per  cent 
and  the  four  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  six 
per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock, 
there  was  $15,808,772  left,  which  was 
equal  to  a  dividend  of  39.3  per  cent  on 
the  common  stock .  Out  of  this  they  paid 
a  ten  per  cent  and  an  extra  I2>^  per  cent 
dividend  (22^  per  cent  in  all)  amount- 
ing in  cash  to  $9,054,540.  After  all  these 
melons  had  been  cut  there  remained  a 
surplus  for  the  year  of  $6,754,232,  which 
was  added  to  the  surplus  previously  on 
hand  of  nearly  $24,000,000,  and  gave  the 
parasites  who  own  this  industry  the  com- 
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fortable  surplus  of  130,553,889  to  start 
the  year  1907. 

These  figures  are  eloquent,  they  speak 
for  themselves.  To  one  who  understands 
capitalism  they  represent  the  exploitation 
of  thousands  of  wage  slaves  in  ware- 
houses and  factory,  and  hundreds  of 
underpaid  clerks  in  the  retail  establish- 
ments of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  known  as 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company. 

But  did  you  know  that  Teddy  was 
going  to  tame  this  * 'unlawful  combina- 
tion of  capital?*'  It's  a  fact.  For  two 
years  he  has  had  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  their  trail.  Taft's  brother  and  a 
couple  other  lawyers  have  been  chasing 
all  over  the  country  gathering  evidence 
to  prosecute  them.  In  two  years  they 
don't  seem  to  have  discovered  that  this 
trust  has  cornered  the  world's  supply  of 
licorice,  taking  advantage  of  our  foolish 
tariflF,  which  lets  the  root  in  free,  but 
charges  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  the 
manufactured  article.  No  one  can  make 
chewing  tobacco  without  licorice. 

Do  you  wonder  why  it  took  Taft's 
brother  two  years  to  find  out  what  every 
one  knew?  Perhaps  the  records  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust  itself  will  shed  some  light 
on  it.  On  the  balance  sheet  of  December 
31.  1906,  is  an  item  of  16,152,955,  for 
'^commissions  and  allowances,  including 
advertising  funds."  That's  indefinite 
enough,  isn't  it?  Perhaps  the  commis- 
sions and  allowances  in  late  years  have 
been  contributions  to  the  Republican 
campaign  funds.  Who  knows?  It  seems 
plausible  that  these  "advertising"  funds 
may  be  a  slightly  different  breed  but 
still  belong  to  the  yellow-dog  species. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  neither 
Mr.  James  B.  Duke  or  his  fellow  monop- 
olists have  contributed  to  the  campaign 
fund  of  the  Socialist  Party.  These  gen- 
tlemen (except  those  who  are  inmates  of 
sanitariums,  who,  of  course,  know  noth- 
ing) are  fully  aware  that  we  are  in  busi- 
ness to  put  them  out  of  business,  and 
they  know  that  the  victory  of  Socialism 
means  the  end  of  their  graft— the  graft 
which  they  themselves  tell  us  amounted 
in  **net  earnings"  to  $26,348,000  in  1906. 
— Harvey  Russell,  in  Bakers'  Journal, 

Elect  trade  unionists  to  the  positions 
of  honor  and  trust.  They  are  capable; 
they  are  faithful. 


Tobacco  Workers. 

The  social  was  postponed  until  after 
lent  owing  to  the  death  of  President 
Fischer  of  the  international  organization. 
President  Gorman  feelingly  referred  to 
the  services  of  the  late  president,  saying 
that  it  would  be  many  )  ears  ere  his  like 
would  be  again  seen.  He  held  the  office 
from  the  organization  of  the  general  body 
until  his  death.  The  balance  of  the  five- 
year  term  will  be  filled  by  First  Vice- 
President  McAndrews,  who  will  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  deceased  leader. 
The  international  office  was  deluged  with 
letters  of  sympathy  on  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Fischer.  The  union  label  is  being  agi- 
tated vigorously  by  the  members  of  No. 
24  and  the  results  are  apparent. 

Secretary  B  livens,  who  has  so  accu- 
rately recorded  the  minutes  for  several 
years,  has  retired  to  the  ranks.  He  re- 
luctantly leaves  the  desk,  but  the  duties 
ot  other  offices  in  fraternal  organizations 
compelled  him  to  adopt  this  course.  His 
successor  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  a  young 
man  of  ability  and  many  sterling  quali- 
ties, who  will  nicely  fill  the  position. — 
The  Times-Union, 


AT  THE  RESTAURANT. 

The  Guest— Here,  Tm  tired  of  such 
rotten  service! 

The  Head  Waiter— What's  wrong, 
sir? 

The  Guest— I  ordered  black  bass,  and 
the  waiter  brought  me  bluefish. 

The  Head  Waiter — You  must  excuse 
George,  sir.  He's  color  blind.— Cleve- 
land Leader. 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Copy  RIGHTS  &c« 


r  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
on  Is  probably  patentable    Commnnloa* 
Uonsttriotljoonfldentua.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  afrenoy  for  seoaruigjiatents. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deecrlptlon  may 

quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free jrhetli 

Inrentlon  Is  probably  I 


Patents  taken  tfiroash'Mnnn'ft  CoTrooeiTe 
tpeeUU  noUUt  without  cnarget  In  the 

Scientific  Jliiicricdm 

A  handsomely  lllnstrated  weekly.  Jjanrest  otr- 
oulatlon  of  any  sdenttflo  journal.  Terms,  $8  a 
^ear :  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 
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NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Labor. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  working  day. 


THE 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


GALLERY  OF  LABELS. 

g  TRADES]|'r|!gyjt;OUNCtL  > 


"%isTeP^ 


JVatch  CASE  Engravers 

UNIONtAIoFL.)LABEL 
lNTCRNATIONALASSN.orllHERia 


WHEN  PURCHASING  TOBACCO 

Chewing  or  Smoking*  Plug*  Twist 
or  In  Package*  see  that  this  LABEL 
Is  on  It. 


REGIS' 


(R«oi8I*B.^S>  > 


No  matter  what  your  dealer  may 
tell  you;  there  is  none  STRICTLY 
UNION  without  this 

BLUE  LABEL 

BUY  NO  OTHER. 


UNION  MADE  > 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET     ON  THE  SQUARE    G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK     CUP     DAY'S  WORK 


NORTH  STAR 


Granulated 
Smoking 

UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 


HARPOON  '^"''»*""*""* 


and  Smoke 


Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorporated  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


O 


.  TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
{CIGARETTES^ 

NONE  BETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 


j;     87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

<>#^H§#»»»»#»lgl»»#»##»»#»»»l|llg»lill|i»igiig|i|,i|M|HtHgHiM^4H8HgMg^ 
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Gone  Wrong 

OLD 
NORTH  STATE 

GRANULATED 
SMOKING  TOBACCO 

No  longer  bears  the 

UNION  LABEL 

and  is  not  entitled  to  your 
good  patronage. 

Give  it  the  Place  it  is 
entitled  to. 

Remembef  the  name. 
But  leave  it  alone  fust  tlie 
same* 


.^n^■^■^■|nIn^„^M^J»^nI^IM^■^»I■.H^^■H^^^^H^^^^^H^■I^a^■^■^^I^^^^I^1^^I"^a^^^a^^^I^ 


Bull  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 

t  fJufr:^  PLUG  TWIST  '^7"'^ 

4^■^u^M^,^^,^^^,^M^.^„^„^■■^.M^^■^^"^■^■>^■■^^"^^I■I■H■^^^^»^■M■M^^^^^■^^'^'^'^^^'^■I"^■l"I^ 


Tel^  5499  Spring 

Prudential  Tobacco  Co* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Utile  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIER  1p._ 

L  W.  SCHENKERJ*^~«*- 

J33-J37  Mulberry  St  NEW  YORK 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUrACTURERS 

"BLUE  HEN" 
"HIGH  CARD" 


«« 


REX"  and  "Z 


«*r7>> 


^TeuOdiniStiiipShMi. 

Yoqr  Shoe  Deokr  CAN 

VOU  WANT. 

UniMTlM  ahonld  inflneaot  ahoedcalMi 
la  tlM  inteccrt  ol  IMm  ShOMorfcin. 

VUUyomf  d€aUrs  amd  taJU  m»  rnmiii, 

SeudfirU$i0//acion€s. 

Mbteribeferltell 
p  cents  per  srcar. 

BOOT  AND  flu 

N«.  484  ALBANY  MflLONMU     -      B08T0II.  I 


STR.ONGHOLD 


STRONG       HOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label.    «^    «^     «^    «^    «^ 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING*  BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   white  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 

Capital-Btiriey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  tiie  Best  Thing  In  Its  Class. 

ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO« 

Reldsyllle,  N.  C. 


^m^m.  9m^  i»wif  i^nb  im 


ORICiNAL 


'.UNIO'M 

>hcEIGHfHliyilTOMC((l[0 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Labor. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eicht-heur  worldnc  day. 


THS 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■W 


CHBW 


blue:    TVIOON 


attd 


Uttloti  Xobaccos 

With  Pr—»aU. 

i«aiiiaaiiiniiiiaaiuniaiiiiiiiiiiMiaia»mi»»aamB««aniiii«««»«iMi«»«iin^ 


L 


PBCE  S  CENTS 


UNION  LABEL 

induced  cl  tria,! 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

me  naitt  nanv  otfter  Brawls 
equally  GOOD 

Aak  for  Sanoples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  **  EDEN  **  Cube  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  snit  yon. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 
Globe,   High   Court,   Nerve,   Express,  Target,   Hope,   Blue  Label,   Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQlS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  M^de,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Glebe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifacttirerst       Detroitt  Mich.tU.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tlonal  Union  Label. 


W^ri«tfW^ri*Vlri>UA««i<U^iAi<iWW«in^«^^ri*li(«WVWik^kFWiklikPkM^W^ 


BA8II.  DOBRBOBFBK,  President. 
Pbtbr  DoBRHOBPBa,  Vice-PTesident. 


Bx>w.  J.  CoooBSHALL,  Treasurer. 
C.  W.  DBpAUW,  Secretary. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works 

Ii>**>peii«t*d. 

ubuiSVTL^LJSit  KY, 

Independent,  Union  Factory. 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKE 


"WHITE  ROLLS" 

/ 

CIGARETTES 


THBY    ARB 


UNION    A^ADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


WARE-KRAMCR. 
TOBACCO   CO. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


Zbc  ZDobacco  Morker, 


Couispille,  Kg. 
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MEMORIAL   OF   INTERNATIONAL 

AND  NATIONAL  TRADE  AND 

LABOR  UNIONS. 


Memorial  of  the  International  and  National 
Trade  and  Labor  Unions  remonstrating  against 
the  inaction  of  Congress  in  the  matter  oxlegis- 
lation  in  t^e  interest  of  Organized  Labor  and 
ur^ng  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  for 
relief  from  the  results  to  come  from  the  literal 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 


March  30,  i^.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
,  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


labor  s  protest  to  congress. 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D,  C,  March  19,  1908. 

We,  the  official  representatives  of  the 
national  and  international  trade  and  la- 
bor unions  and  organization  of  farmers, 
in  national  conference  assembled,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  taking  action  deemed 
necessary,  to  meet  the  situation  in  which 
the  working  people  of  our  country  are 
placed  by  recent  decisions  of  the  courts, 
now  appear  before  Congress  to  voice 
the  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  of  the 
workers  of  the  country  against  the  in- 
difference, if  not  actual  hostility,  which 
Congress  has  shown  toward  the  rea- 
sonable and  righteous  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  workers  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  rights  and  interests. 

In  the  name  of  labor  we  now  urge 
upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action  for  relief  from  the  most 
grave  and  momentous  situation  which 
has  ever  confronted  the  working  people 


of  this  country.  This  crisis  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  application  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  to  the  work- 
ual  capacity, 
capacity. 

Labor  and  the  people  generally  look 
askance  at  the  invasion  of  the  court 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  law-making 
and  executive  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  workers  feel  that  Congress  itself 
must  share  our  chagrin  and  sense  of  in- 
justice when  the  courts  exhibit  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  real  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  laws  enacted  to  safeguard  and 
protect  the  workers  in  the  exercise  of 
their  normal  activities.  There  is  some- 
thing ominous  in  the  ironic  manner  in 
which  the  courts  guarantee  to  workers: 

The  "right"  to  be  maimed  and  killed 
without  liability  to  the  employer; 

The  "right"  to  be  discharged  for  be- 
longing to  a  union; 

The  "right"  to  work  as  many  hours 
as  employers  please  and  under  any  con- 
ditions which  they  may  impose. 

Labor  is  justly  indignant  at  the  be- 
stowal or  guaranteeing  of  these  worth- 
less and  academic  "rights"  by  the  courts, 
which  in  the  same  breath  deny  and  for- 
bid to  the  workers  the  practical  and 
necessary  protection  of  laws  which  de- 
fine and  safeguard  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties and  the  exercise  of  them  individually 
or  in  association. 

The  most  recent  perversion  of  the  in- 
tent of  a  law  by  the  judiciary  has  been 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Hat- 
ter's case,  by  which  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  has  been  made  to  apply  to 
labor,  although  it  was  an  accepted  tact 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  the  law  to 
so  apply  and  might  even  have  specifi- 
cally exempted  labor  but  for  the  fear 
that  the  Supreme  Court  might  construe 
such  an  affirmative  provision  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 
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suance  of  injunctions — "Pearre  bill." 

Employer's  liability  bill. 

The  bill  extending  the  application  of 
the  eight-hour  law  to  all  Government 
employees  and  those  employed  upon 
work  for  the  Government,  whether  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors. 

There  are  other  measures  pending 
which  we  regard  as  important,  but  we 
feel  especially  justified  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  these  mentioned,  because  they 
have  been  before  Congress  for  several 
sessions,  and  upon  which  extended  hear- 
ings have  been  had  before  <!:ommittees, 
every  interest  concerned  having  had 
ample  opportunity  to  present  arguments, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  action 
should  longer  be  deferred  by  Congress. 

We  come  to  Congress  hoping  for  a 
prompt  and  adequate  remedy  for  the 
grievances  of  which  we  justly  complain. 
The  psychological  moment  has  arrived 
for  a  total  change  of  governmental  poli- 
cy toward  the  workers;  to  permit  it  to 
pass  may  be  to  invite  disaster  even  to 
our  national  life. 

In  this  frank  statement  of  its  griev- 
ances the  attitude  of  labor  should  not  be 
misinterpreted,  nor  should  it  be  held  as 
wanting  in  respect  for  our  highest  law 
making  body. 

That  the  workers,  while  smarting  un- 
der a  most  keen  sense  of  injustice  and 
neglect,  turn  first  to  Congress  for  a 
remedy,  shows  how  greatly  they  still 
trust  in  the  power  and  willingness  of 
this  branch  of  the  Government  to  re- 
store, safeguard,  and  protect  their 
rights. 

Labor  proposes  to  aid  in  this  work 
by  exercising  its  utmost  political  and  in- 
dustrial activity,  its  moral  and  social  in- 
fluence, in  order  that  the  interests  of 
the  masses  may  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  those  who  are  pledged  to  do 
justice  to  labor  and  to  all  our  people, 
not  to  promote  the  special  interests  of 
those  who  would  injure  the  whole  body 
politic  by  crippling  and  enslaving  the 
toilers. 

Labor  is  most  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion which  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent. The  workers  trust  that  Congress 
will    shake    off    the    apathy    which    has 


heretofore  characterized  it  on  this  sub- 
ject and  perform  a  beneficent  social  ser- 
vice for  the  whole  people  by  enacting 
such  legislation  as  will  restore  confi- 
dence among  the  workers  that  their 
needs  as  law-abiding  citizens  will  be 
heeded. 

Only  by  such  action  will  a  crisis  be 
averted.  There  must  be  something  more 
substantial  than  fair  promises.  The 
present  feeltng  of  widespread  apprehen- 
sion among  the  workers  of  our  country 
becomes  more  acute  every  day.  The  de- 
sire for  decisive  action  becomes  more 
intense. 

While  it  is  true  -that  there  is  no  legal 
appeal  from  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
yet  we  believe  Congress  can  and  should 
enact  such  further  legislation  as  will 
more  clearly  define  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  workers. 

Should  labor's  petition  for  the  right- 
ing of  the  wrongs  which  have  been  im- 
posed upon  it  and  the  remedying  of  in- 
justice done  to  it  pass  unheeded  by 
Congress  and  those  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  our  Government — then  upon 
those  who  have  failed  to  do  their  duty, 
and  not  upon  the  workers,  will  rest  the 
responsibility. 

The  labor  union  is  a  natural,  rational, 
and  inevitable  outgrowth  of  our  modern 
industrial  conditions.  To  outlaw  the 
union  in  the  exercise  of  its  normal  activ- 
ities for  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  labor  and  the  advancement  of 
society  in  general  is  to  do  a  tremendous 
injury  to  all  people. 

The  repression  of  right  and  natural 
activities  is  bound  to  finally  break  forth 
in  violent  form  of  protest,  especially 
among  the  more  ignorant  of  the  people, 
who  will  feet  great  bitterness  if  denied 
the  consideration  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

As  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  organized  wage-earners  of  our 
country,  we  present  to  you  in  the  most 
conservative  and  earnest  manner  that 
protest  against  the  wrongs  which  they 
have  to  endure  and  some  of  the  rights 
and  relief  to  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled. There  is  not  a  wrong  for  which 
we  seek  redress,  or  a  right  to  which 
we  aspire,  which  does  not  or  will  not 
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be  equally  shared  by  all  the  workers — 
by  all  the  people. 

While  no  member  of  Congress  or 
party  can  evade  or  avoid  his  or  their 
own  individual  or  party  share  of  respon- 
sibility, we  aver  that  the  party  in  power 
must  and  will  by  labor  and  its  sym- 
pathizers be  held  primarily  responsible 
for  the  failure  to  give  the  prompt,  full,- 
and  effective  Congressional  relief  we 
know  to  be  within  its  power. 

We  come  to  you  not  as  political  par- 
tisans, whether  Republican,  Democratic, 
or  other,  but  as  representatives  of  the 
wageworkers  of  our  country  whose 
rights,  interests,  and  welfare  have  been 
jeopardized  and  flagrantly,  woefully  dis- 
regarded and  neglected.  We  come  to 
you  because  you  are  responsible  for  leg- 
islation, or  the  failure  of  legislation.  If 
these,  or  new  questions,  are  unsettled, 
and  any  other  political  party  becomes 
responsible  for  legislation,  we  shall 
press  home  upon  its  representatives  and 
hold  them  responsible,  equally  as  we 
now  must  hold  you. 

Sam'l  Gompers, 

W.  R.  Fairley, 

Jos.  F.  Valentine, 

T.  C.  Parsons, 

P.  J.  McArdle, 

C.  M.  Barnett, 

>V.  D.  Mahon, 

Committee. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president;  James 
O'Connell,  third  vice-president;  Max 
Morris,  fourth  vice-president;  D.  A. 
Hayes,  fifth  vice-president;  Daniel  J. 
Keefe,  sixth  vice-president;  Wm.  D. 
Huber,  seventh  vice-president;  Joseph  F. 
Valentine,  eighth  vice-president;  Frank 
Morrison,  secretary,  and  John  B  Len- 
non,  treasurer,  executive  council  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

George  L.  Berry,  Norman  C.  Sprague, 
International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union. 

John  P.  Frey,  Iron  Moulder's  Union 
of  North  America. 

G.  M.  Huddleston,  International  Slate 
and  Tile  Roofers'  Union. 

James  Wilson,  Pattern  Makers' 
League  of  North  America. 

Richard  Braunschweig,  Amalgamated 
Wood  Workers'  International  Union. 

Charles    R.    Atherton,    A.    B.    Grout, 


Metal    Polishers,    Buffers,    Platers,   and 
Brass  Workers'  Union. 

Jere  L.  Sullivan,  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employees*   International  Alliance. 

W.  R.  Fairley,  Thomas  Hagerty,  Unit- 
ed Mine  Workers'  Union  of  North 
America. 

A.  McAndrews,  E.  Lewis  Evans,  To- 
bacco Workers'  International  Union. 

James  J.  Freel,  International  Stereo; 
typers  and  Electrotypers'  Union. 

W.  F.  Costello,  H.  T.  Rogers,  Inter- 
national Steam  and  Hot  'Water  Fitters 
and  Helpers'  Union.  • 

James  O'Connell,  Arthur  E.  Holder, 
A.  McGilray,  International  Association 
of  Machinists. 

M.  O'Sullivan,  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
International  Alliance. 

J.  E.  Pritchard,  International  Pavers 
and  Rammermen. 

Thomas  T.  Maher,  Amalgamated 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Al- 
liance. 

J.  L.  Feeney,  International  Brother- 
hood of   Bookbinders. 

C.  M.  Barnett,  O.  D.  Pauley,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Equity. 

Timothy  Healy,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Stationary  Firemen. 

Rezin  Orr,  W.  D.  Mahon,  Amalga- 
mated Street  and  Electric  Railway  Em- 
ployees. 

John  A.  Moffitt,  Martin  Lawlor,  Unit- 
ed Hatters  of  North  America. 

J.  W.  Kline,  H.  G.  Poulesland,  J.  M. 
Cox,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Blacksmiths  and  HelpeVs. 

F.  M.  Ryan,  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  International  Associa- 
tion. 

Wm.  J.  Barry,  Pilots'  Association. 

A.  B.  Lowe,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employ- 
ees. 

W.  W.  Beattie,  Wesley  Russell,  Per- 
cy Thomas,  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
International  Union  of  America.         ^ 

J.  E.  Davenport,  A.  B.  Wilson,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees. 

M.   J.   Shea,   International   Stereotyp- 
ers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union. 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union, 

Rooms  50-51-52-63  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  April  17,  1908. 
To  Officers  and  Members  of  Local  Unions: 
Greeting : — 

The  nominations  for  Sixth  Vice- 
President  closed  on  the  following  list 
of  candidates: 

Leonard  J.  Webers,  Local  No.  1,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Owen  Reed,  Jr.,  Local  No. 
2,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Chas.  P.  Alder, 
Local  No.  13,  Detroit,  Mich.;  John 
Tierney,  Local  No.  16,  Louisville,  Ky., 
nominated  by  No.  16  and  No.  124,  of 
Booneville,  Ind. ;  John  Gorman,  Lo- 
cal No.  24„  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
Wessel,  Local  No.  25,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Silas  Detrick,  Local  No.  37, 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  George  Harris,  Local  No. 


48,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Basil  L.  Pierce,  Lo- 
cal No.  72,  Louisville,  Kyi;  Wm.  L. 
Stokes,  Local  No.  87,  Reidsville,  N.  C; 
R.  Miller,  Local  No.  98,  nominated  bv 
Local  No.  102,  Philadelphia.;  David 
Gidune,  Local  No.  98,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  nominated  by  Locals  No.  83,  98  and 
101,  New  York,  N.  i,\  B.  L.  Hur- 
dle, Local.  No.  108,  Reidsville,  N.  C; 
•Gene  Henderson,  Local  No.  125,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Ballots  Will  be  sent  to  your  Recording 
Secretary  which  will  contain  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  and  by  what  Local 
Union  uiev  were  nominated. 

Members  are  requested  when  voting 
to  put  an  X  in  the  line  opposite  the 
name  of  the  candidate  they  desire  to 
vote   for. 

Caution: — Members  must  not  vote 
for  more  tnan  one  candidate,  if  they 
do  their  ballot  will  be  rendered  useless 
and  will  not  be  counted,  so  do  not  spoil 
your  ballot 

As  soon  as  a  member  has  voted  he 
shall  return  his  ballot  to  the  officer  of 
the  Local  Union  who  has  been  desig- 
nated to  have  charge  of  the  ballots  and 
forward  them  to  the  International  Office, 

All  ballots  must  be  returned  to  tae 
International  Office  on  or  before  the 
29th  day  of  May,  1908.  Ballots  reach- 
ing the  office  of  the  International  Union 
after  that  date  will  not  be  counted. 
Every  member'  is  requested  to  vote. 
Fraternally  yours, 
A.   McAndrew,  Int.  Pres. 


Trades  Unions  and  Trusts. 

A  trust,  as  the  word  has  come  to  be 
understood,  means  a  combination  of  in- 
dividual concerns  in  any  given  industry 
for  the  control  of  the  market  in  that 
particular  industry;  to  enhance  the  sell- 
ing price  of  a  finished  product  and  to 
increase  dividends.  The  inciting  cause 
is  greed.  The  only  similarity  an  in- 
dustrial trust  bears  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  combination.  Labor 
can  not  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  classed  as  of  the  same 
nature  as  an  "industrial  combination." 
In  the  first  place,  a  trade  union  is  an 
inclusive  and  not  an  exclusive  prpposi- 
tion.  It  does  not  seek  to  reduce  its 
membership,  but  is  constantly  seeking 
to  add  thereto.  It  does  not  seek  to  con- 
trol the  market.  But  it  does  seek  to 
secure  for  its  members  a  just  equiva- 
lent for  the  effort  of  its  members  found 
in  a  finished  product. — The  Indianapolis 
Union. 
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(Continued  from  page  7.) 

James  L.  Gernon,  Pattern  Makers' 
League  of  North  America. 

J.  M.  McEIroy,  Brush  Makers'  Inter- 
national Union. 

T.  A.  Rickct,  B.  A.  Larger,  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America. 

M.  Zuckennan,  H.  Hinder,  United 
Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North 
America. 

H.  B.  Perham,  A.  T.  McDaniel,  W.  J. 
Gregory,  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraph- 
ers. 

Jas.  F.  Speirs,  Thos.  C.  Nolan,  Wm. 
Grant,  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers 
and  Iron  Shipbuilders. 

F.  J.  Kelly,  International  Photo-En- 
gravers' Union. 

Wm.  D.  Huber,  James  Kirby,  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers. 

Samuel  Gompers,  G.  W.  Perkins, 
Thos.  F.  Tracy,  Cigarmakers'  Interna- 
tional Union. 

J.  T.  Carey,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Makers  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

J.  B.  Espey,  M.  J.  Kelly,  Interna- 
tional  Brotherhood   of   Bookbinders. 

Jno.  F.  Breen,  Hod  Carriers'  and 
Building  Laborers'  International  Union. 

Max  Morris,  J.  A.  Anderson,  Her- 
man Robinson,  D.  F.  Manning,  Retail 
Clerks'  International  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

Jno.  F.  Tobin,  Jno.  P.  Murphy,  Boot 
and   Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Wm.  Silver,  Granite  Cutters'  Inter- 
national   Association. 

W.  A.  James,  F.  M.  Nurse,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Fire- 
men. 

J.  C.  Balhorn,  Brotherhood  of  Paint- 
ers, Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of 
America. 

Chas.  C.  Bradley,  E.  E.  Desmond, 
American  Wire  Weavers'  Protective 
Association. 

Jno.  A.  Dyche,  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union. 

Wm.  J.  Spencer,  United  Association 
-^f  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters 
and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers. 

Joseph  N.  Weber,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians. 


T.  J.  Sullivan,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees'  International  Alliance. 

J.  H.  Williams,  Order  of  Railway 
Telegraphers. 

F.  L.  Mahan,  Ed.  L.  Schrack,  Inter- 
national  Plate   Printers. 

John  J.  Hanrahan,  A.  P.  Kelly,  H. 
Brosmer,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Engineers. 

John  Manning,  Shirt  Waist  and 
Laundry  Workers'  International  Union. 

C.  A.  Laflin,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Engineers. 

Wm.  H.  Frazier,  International  Sea- 
men's Union. 

T.  J.  Duflfy,  Frank  H.  Hutchens,  Ed. 
Menge,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters. 

V.  A.  Olander,  International  Sea- 
men's Union. 

Frank  L.  Ronemus,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Car  Men  of  America. 

George  C.  Griffin,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America. 

Louis  Kemper,  A.  J.  Kugler,  William 
Hellmuth,  International  Union  of  Brew- 
ery Workers  of  America. 

T.  C.  Parsons,  George  G.  Seibold, 
International  Typhographical  Union. 

D.  A.  Hayes,  William  Launer,  James 
J.  Dunn,  F.  H.  Williams,  Glass-Bot- 
tle Blowers'  Association. 

James  McHugh,  Journeyman  Stone 
Cutters'  Association. 

Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Thomas  Gallagher, 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. 

T.  A.  Ricket,  United  Garment  Work- 
ers of  America. 

J.  J.  Flynn,  P.  J.  Flannery,  Interior 
Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen's 
Union. 

W.  J.  McSorley,  R.  V.  Brandt,  Wood, 
Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International 
Union. 

P.  J.  McArdle,  John  Williams,  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers. 

Jacob  Fischer,  Frank  K.  Noschang, 
Journeymen  Barber's  International 
Union. 

John  Golden,  Albert  Hibbert,  United 
Textile   Workers  of  America, 
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Daniel  J.  Tobin,  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters. 

Matt  Comerford,  International  Union 
of  Steam  Engineers. 

F.  A.  Didsbury,  Pocketknife-Blade 
Grinders  and  Finishers'  National  Union. 
Edward  W.  Potter,  Homer  D.  Call, 
H.  L.  Eichelberger,  A.  L.  Webb,  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  of 
North  America. 

Frank  Gehring,  Lithographers  Inter- 
national Protective  and  Beneficial  As- 
sociation. 

J.  F.  Murphy,  International  Union  of 
Elevator  Constructors. 

Frederick  Benson,  International  Sea- 
man's Union. 

John  H.  Brinkman,  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Workers'  International  Union. 

P.  F.  Richardson,  International  Car 
Workers. 

Joseph  Reilly,  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters. 

I.  B.  Kuhn,  Cigarmakers'  Internation- 
al Union. 

Thomas    McGilton,    Brotherhood    of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers. 
John  Weber,  Bakery  and  Confection- 
ery Workers'  International  Union. 

James  J.  McCracken,  International 
Union   of   oteam   Engineers. 

James  H.  Hatch,  Upholsterers'  Inter- 
national Union. 

J.  F.  McCarthy,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees'  International  Alliance. 


HENRY  FISCHER. 


Henry  Fischer,  President  of  the  To- 
bacco Workers  International  Union,  died 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Saturday,  February 
15th,  in  his  forty-second  year. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  elected  President  of 
the  organization  at  the  first  convention 
the  organization  held,  which  was  at  St. 
Louis  in  May,  1895.  He  held  that  office 
continually  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

There  are  few  people,  even  those  older 
and  more  prominent  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, who  are  so  widely  known  as  was 
Henry  Fischer.  He  had  traveled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  continent  and 
no  matter  how  inaccessible  a  place  was, 
or  how  inconvenient  it  might  be  for 
Henry  Fischer  to  go  there,  if  there  was 


any  possibility  of  reaching  some  work- 
er who  might  be  induced  to  help  the 
cause  of  the  poor  workers  in  the  tobacco 
factories,  he  found  a  way  to  get  to 
that  place. 

Just  think  of  the  task  Henry  Fischer 
and  a  few  of  his  loyal  and  hopeful 
colleagues  have  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
miserably  paid  and  over-worked  opera- 
tives in  the  tobacco  factories. 

Against  the  efforts  of  these  men  is 
arrayed  one  of  the  most  gigantic  trusts 
in  our  time,  and  to  cope  with  the  power 
of  this  tremendous  organization  of  cap- 
ital was  the  work  in  which  Henry 
Fischer  was  the  main  factor  and 
which  he  carried  on  with  such  zeal.  ^ 
He  was  not  only  in  a  measure 
successful  in  helping  some  of  the 
tobacco  workers,  but  this  immense  com- 
bination of  wealth  was  compelled  to 
spend  a  world  of  money  to  meet  the 
efforts  of  Henry  Fischer  and  the  or- 
ganization. 

Henry  Fischer  was  not  endowed  with 
great  natural  abilities,  neither  was  he 
favored  with  high  attainments  by  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  graduate  from  the  to- 
bacco factory  and  all  his  aims  and  ambi- 
tions were  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
those  whom  he  knew  were  toiling  under 
such  oppressed  conditions,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  he  helped  to  secure  for  the 
members  of  the  organization  even  with- 
out these  great  advantages  goes  to  show 
what  can  be  accomplished  even  by  on* 
man  if  he  has  the  determination  and 
conviction  to  do  good,  and  devotes  him- 
self always  to  the  work  which  will  bring 
the  ideas  he  believes  in  into  effect. 

Henry  Fischer  has  departed,  and  his 
work  lives  after  him. — International 
Wood-Worker, 


A  union  wage  scale  is  but  minimum — 
or  backstop — to  the  rear  of  which  an 
employer  can  not  go,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  superior  workman  from 
demanding  and  receiving  a  wage  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability  and  worth. 
And  this  should  be  so  recognized  by 
employers  of  labor,  and  then  the  up-to- 
date  contractors  will  have  the  best  ma- 
chanics  and  thereby  be  more  prosper- 
ous.— Zanesville  Labor  Journal. 
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ADDRESS  TO  WORKERS. 


To  Organized  Labor  and  Farmers^  AssO' 
ciations,  Greeting: 

The  "Protest  Conference"  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  workers  of  our 
country  assembled  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  March  18,  1908,  will  probably  go 
down  in  history  as  the  greatest  gath- 
ering ever  held  to  solemnly  voice  the 
protest  of  the  people  against  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  the  workers  by  the 
judiciary.  This  conference  will  be  mem- 
orable also  for  the  declaration  and  ac- 
tion looking  toward  the  upholding  and 
defending  of  the  rights  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. 

There  were  gathered  in  this  confer- 
ence the  responsible  executive  officers 
of  118  national  and  international  trade 
unions;  assembled  with  them  in  hearty 
agreement  were  representatives  of  the 
Farmers  American  Society  of  Equity 
and  also  officers  of  railway  brother- 
hoods. No  more  representative  and 
responsible  gathering  of  the  men  of  la- 
bor, we  believe,  was  ever  brought  to- 
gether in  the  effort  to  voice  the  just 
protest  and  laudable  aspirations  of  the 
workers  of  our  country. 

The  deliberations  of  our  conference, 
which  occupied  two  full  days,  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  two  days'  sesion  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  proceedings 
were  marked  by  the.  utmost  harmony. 
There  was  indeed  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing which  so  grave  a  situation  must 
evoke,  there  was  also  an  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, a  grim  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  firm  determination  that  the 
work  initiated  by  this  conference  should 
not  cease  until  the  wrongs  from  which 
the  workers  suffer  shall  be  righted  and 
their  liberties  which  have  been  im- 
periled shall  be  restored  and  forever 
safeguarded. 

Our  consideration  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  made  this  conference  impera- 
tive was  characterized  by  the  utmost 
freedom  of  expression.  It  was  felt  that 
in  the  consensus  of  opinion  and  feeling 
brought  forth  by  the  representatives  of 
so  many  trades  and  callings  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  there  could 
not    fail    to   be    much    that    would    be 


helpful  in  guiding  our  deliberations  and 
of  service  to  our  fellow  workers.  It 
is  our  hope  that  every  worker  and 
every  friend  of  the  workers  will  real- 
ize and  feel  as  we  do  the  seriousness 
of  the  crisis  which  we  now  face  and 
that  all  will  be  animated  by  the  earn- 
estness, the  loyalty,  and  enthusiasn> 
which  was  so  marked  among  the  rep- 
resentatives assembled. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  or  other 
institutions  may  be  able  to  temporarily 
retard  and  seriously  embarrass  the 
growth  and  action  of  our  movement  we 
boldly  assert  that  no  power  on  earth 
can  destroy,  successfully  outlaw,  or  dis- 
rupt the  trade  union  movement. 

Meetings  had  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  resolutions 
adopted  and  forwarded  to  American 
Federation  of  Labor  headquarters 
urging  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  The 
suggestions  submitted  were  various  in 
detail,  but  all  characterized  by  the 
earnest  desire  that  labor  should  take 
steps  at  once  to  exercise  its  fullest  ac- 
tivities in  every  possible  direction  in 
order  that  relief  may  be  obtained  from 
the  present  intolerable  situation. 

In  this  conference  we,  your  repre- 
sentatives, realized  the  serious  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  us,  not  only  to 
voice  the  feeling  of  outraged  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  workers  at  the 
deprivation  of  their  rights  and  liberties 
involved  in  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
recent  court  decision,  but  the  even  more 
important  task  of  initiating  and  aiding 
in  carrying  toward  a  sucessful  fulfil- 
ment the  constructive  and  active  work 
which  shall  deliver  the  workers  from 
the  present  and  impending  danger  and 
insure  them  the  restoration  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  and  secure  enjoy- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  inalienable 
rights    guaranteed   by   our   constitution. 

A  large  part  of  our  deliberations  were 
naturally  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
'Supreme  Court's  action  in  applying  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  labor. 

All  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate Congressional  action  if  the 
serious  consequences  and  threatened 
dangers  to  labor  and  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers of  our  country  are  to  be  averted. 
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The  following  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  had  already 
been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
Executive  Council,  acting  with  the  legal 
advisors  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  This  is  designed  to  relieve 
labor  from  the  harmful  operation  of 
the  Sherman  anti- trust  law  which  was 
never  intended  to  apply  to  it: 

"That  nothing  in  said  act  (Sherman 
anti-trust  law),  or  in  this  act,  is  in- 
tended, nor  shall  any  provision  thereof 
hereafter  be  enforced  so  as  to  apply 
to  organizations  or  associations  not  for 
profit  and  without  capital  stock,  nor  to 
the  members  of  such  organizations  or 
associations." 

"That  nothing  in  said  act  (Sherman 
anti-trust  law),  or  in  this  act,  is  intend- 
ed, nor  shall  any  provision  thereof  here- 
after be  enforced  so  as  to  apply  to  any 
arrangements,  agreements,  or  combina- 
tions among  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture or  horticulture  made  with  a  view 
of  enhancing  the  price  of  their  own 
agricultural   or   horticultural   products." 

This  amendment  was  carefully  con- 
sidered in  conference  and  met  with  en- 
thusiastic, hearty,  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval. 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  that 
some  special  steps  should  be  taken  to 
impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action  upon  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  amendment  and  upon  other 
important  labor  legislation  now  penu 
ing,  namely: 

The  bill  to  regulate  and  limit  the  i?  • 
suance   of   injunctions — "Pearre   bill." 

Employers'  liability  bill. 

The  bill  extending  the  application  of 
the  eight-hour  law  to  all  government 
employes,  and  those  employed  upon 
work  for  the  government,  whether  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors. 

Your  representatives  prepared  the 
protest  which  you  will  find  accompany- 
ing this,  and  delivered  the  same  to 
Speaker  Cannon,  of  the  House,  and, 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  President  of 
the  Senate. 

As  to  the  effect  of  our  solemn  pro- 
test representing  the  desires  and  needs 
of  our  fellow-workers  and  their  friends 
we  can  not  at  this  time  state,  but  we 


believe  that  Congress  appreciates  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  In  our  protest 
we  endeavored,  while  preserving  a 
courteous  and  dignified  form  of  address, 
to  make  it  entirely  clear  to  Congress 
that  organized  labor  is  in  no  mood  to 
be  trifled  with.  It  means  business.  We 
truly  believe  that  in  this  protest  we 
stated  very  conservatively  to  Congress 
the  intense  feeling  of  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension which  agitates  the  workers 
of  the  country  and  their  sympathizers. 

Without  doubt  the  presentation  of  la- 
bor's protest  by  our  accredited  repre- 
sentatives did  much  to  convince  the 
country  at  large  that  labor  expects  of 
Congress  the  relief  which  is  within  the 
power  of  the  law-making  department  of 
government  and  expects  it  from  this 
session  of  the  present  Congress. 
.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  apply- 
ing the  Sherman  law  to  labor  makes 
the  crisis  an  especially  grave  one,  for 
under  that  decision  every  normal,  peace- 
ful, and  helpful  activity  of  the  workers, 
whether  exercised  individually  or  in  as- 
sociation, may  be  construed  as  a  "con- 
spiracy" or  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  or  both,  and 
damages  may  be  inflicted  to  the  extent 
of  each  individual's  possessions. 

Every  legitimate  pressure  must  now 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  in 
the  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  our 
amendment  to  the  Sherman  law. 

Hold  mass  meetings  in  every  city  and 
tozvn  in  the  United  States  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  Sunday  or  Monday  in 
April,  19th  or  20th,  and  at  that  meeting 
voice  fully  and  unmistakably  labor's 
protest  against  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision which  strips  labor  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  we  had  supposed 
were  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 
Resolutions  should  be  adopted  urging 
upon  the  present  Congress  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Sherman  law 
and  warning  Congress  that  it  will  be 
held  responsible  for  failure  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

Labor  should  spare  no  a(:tivity  to  im- 
press upon  Congress  its  insistent  de- 
mand for  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 
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In  addition  to  the  holding  of  the  mass 
meeting  of  April  19  or  20,  and  on  such 
Other  dates  as  may  be  fixed  in  future 
and  the  forwarding  of  resolutions  ex- 
pressing labor's  protest  and  determina- 
tion  EVERY    MEMBER   OF   ORGANIZED   LABOR 

should  write  a  personal  letter  to  the 
Congressman  of  his  district  and  to  the 
two  United  States  Senators  of  his  State 
insisting  that  they  use  their  efforts  and 
cast  their  vote  for  the  passage  of  our 
amendment  to  the  Sherman  law  and 
other  legislation  mentioned  in  labor's 
protest,  and  warning  them  that  labor 
and  its  friends  will  hold  them  respon- 
sible. That  labor  proposes  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  men  who  will  do 
justice  to  the  workers  and  all  the  peo- 
ple— that  it  proposes  to  exercise  every 
political  and  industrial  activity  to  this 
end — ^that  upon  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress will  be  based  the  workers'  decis- 
ion as  to  a  candidate's  future  desirabili- 
ty as  a  member  of  Congress. 

Get  every  friend  of  labor  to  write  a 
personal  letter  of  this  character.  Let 
it  be  brief,  but  to  the  point,  and  keep 
a  record  of  the  resolutions  and  letters 
forwarded. 

We  hope  most  earnestly  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  measures  we  have  urged, 
but  should  Congress  fail  to  do  its  duty 
we  will,  by  following  this  method,  be 
able  to  place  the  responsibility  upon 
those  who  have  failed  to  do  justice 
to  labor  when  it  lay  within  their  power. 

We  deem  it  essential  for  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  the  plan  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  that  local  unions,  city, 
central,  and  state  federations  follow 
closely  the  line  of  action  outlined  by 
this  conference  and  such  further  plans 
as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council  or  by  future  conferences, 
so  that  our  strength  and  influence  may 
not  be  frittered  away  by  different  lines 
of  action. 

We.  have  appealed  to  Congress  for 
the  necessary  relief  we  deem  essential 
to  safeguard  the  interests  and  rights 
of  the  toilers. 

We  now  call  upon  the  zvorkers  of  our 
common  country  to 

Stand  faithfully  by  our  friends, 

Oppose    and    defeat     our     enemies. 


whether  they  be 

Candidates  for  President, 

For  Congress,  or  other  offices,  wheth- 
er 

Executive,  legislative,  or  judicial. 

Each  candidate  should  be  questioned 
and  pledged  as  to  his  attitude  upon  all 
subjects  of  importance  to  the  toilers, 
whether  in  factory,  farm,  field,  shop, 
or  mine. 

We  again  renew  and  hereby  declare 
our  complete  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
trade  union  movement  to  successfully 
accomplish  the  amelioration  of  economic 
conditions  befitting  all  of  our  people 
The  historical  past  of  our  movement, 
its  splendid  achievements  in  labor's  be- 
half, and  magnificent  present  standing 
warrants  the  assertion  and  justifies  our 
prediction   for  its  future  success. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  national 
and  international  trade  unions  and 
•farmers'  organizations,  represented  in 
this  conference,  call  upon  the  Executive 
Council  and  upon  all  labor  to  use  every 
possible  legitimate  effort  to  secure  for 
the  workers  their  inalienable  liberties 
and  their  proper  recognition  as  a  vital 
portion  of  the  fabric  of  our  civilization. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  law- 
ful and  honorable  effort  to  carry  out 
the  policy  agreed  upon  at  this  confer- 
ence. We  pledge  our  industrial,  politi- 
cal, financial,  and  moral  support  to  our 
own  members  and  to  our  friends  wher- 
ever found,  not  only  for  the  present 
time,  but  for  the  continuous  effort  which 
may  be  necessary  for  success.  Wc 
pledge  ourselves  to  carry  on  this  work 
until  every  industrial  and  political  activ 
ity  of  the  workers  is  guaranteed  Hs 
permanent  place  and  usefulness  in  the 
progress  of  our  country. 

Let  labor  not  falter  for  one  instant, 
the  most  grave  and  momentous  exists 
ever  faced  by  the  wage-ivorkers  of  our 
country  is  noiv  upon  us. 

Our  industrial  rights  have  been  shorn 
from  us  and  our  liberties  are  threat- 
ened. 

It  rests  with  each  of  us  to  make  the 
most  earnest,  impressive  and  law-abiding 
effort  that  lies  zvithin  our  power  to  re- 
store these  liberties  and  safeguard  our 
rights  for  the  future  if  we  are  to  save 
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the  workers  and  mayhap  even  the  na- 
tion itself  from  threatened  disaster. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  idle  fear. 
Let  every  man  be  up  and  doing.    Ac- 
tion consistent,  action  persistent,  action 
insistent  is  the  watchword. 


Repr«ftentativeft  of  National  and  International 
Union*  and  Farmers  Organizations  Who 
Endorsed  and  Signed  the  Above  Protest. 


Samuel    Gompers,    president. 

James  Duncan,  first  vice-president. 

John  Mitchell,  second  vice-president. 

James  O'Connell,  third  vice-president. 

Max  Morris,  fourth  vice-president. 

D.  A.  Hayes,  fifth  vice-president. 

Daniel  J.  Keefe,  sixth  vice-president. 

Wm.  D.  Huber,  seventh  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Joseph  F.  Valentine,  eighth  vice-pres- 
ident. 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary. 

John  B.  Lennon,  treasurer. 
Executive    Council,    American    Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

George  L.  Berry,  Norman  C.  Sprague, 
International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union. 

Joseph  t.  Valentine,  John  P.  Frey, 
Iron  Molder's  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

G.  M.  Huddleston,  International  Slate 
and  Tile  Roofers'  Union. 

Richard  Braunschweig,  Amalgamated 
Wood  Workers'  International  Union. 

Charles  R.  Atherton,  A.  R.  Grout, 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and 
Brass  Workers'  Union. 

Jerc  L.  Sullivan,  J.  F.  McCarthy,  T. 
J.  Sullivan,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployes' International  Alliance. 

W.  R.  Fairley,  Thomas  Haggerty, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

A.  McAndrews,  E.  Lewis  Evans,  To 
bacco  Workers'  International  Union. 

W.  F.  Costello,  H.  T.  Rogers,  Inter- 
national Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 
and  Helpers'  Union. 

James  O'Connell,  Arthur  E.  Holder, 
A.  McGillary,  International  Association 
of  Machinists. 

M.  O'Sullivan,  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Worker's  In- 
ternational Alliance. 

J.  E.  Pritchard,  International  Pavers 
and  Rammermen. 


Thomas  T.  Maher,  Amalgamated 
Sheet  Metal  Worker's  International  Al- 
liance. 

J.  Ir.  Feeney,  J.  B.  Espey,  M.  J.  Kelly, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbind- 
ers. 

C.  M.  Bennett,  O.  D.  Pauley,  .Ameri- 
can Society  of  Equity. 

Timothy  Heally,  N.  A.  James,  F.  M. 
Nourse,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Stationary  Firemen. 

Rezin  Orr,  W.  D.  Mahon,  Amalga- 
mated Street  and  Electric  Railway  E.n- 
ployes. 

John  A.  Moffit,  Martin  Lawlor,  Unit- 
ed Hatters  of  North  America. 

J.  W.  Kline,  H.  G.  Poulesland,  J.  M. 
Cox,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Blacksmiths  and  Helpers. 

F.  M.  Ryan,  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  International  Associn 
tion. 

Wm.  J.  Barry,  Pilots  Association. 

W.  W.  Beattie,  Wesley  Russell,  Per- 
cy Thomas,  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
International   Union   of   America. 

A.  B.  Lowe,  J.  E.  Davenport,  A.  ^. 
Wilson,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employes. 

M.  J.  Shea,  James  J.  Freel,  Interna- 
tional Stereotypers'  and  Electrotyper.s' 
Union. 

James  L.  Gernon  James  Wilson,  Pal 
temmakers'  League  of  North  America. 

J.  M.  McElroy,  Brushmakers'  Inter 
national  Union. 

T.  A.  Rickert,  B.  A.  Larger,  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America. 

M.  Zuckerman,  H.  Hinder,  United 
Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North 
America. 

H.  B.  Perham,  A.  T.  McDaniel,  W.  I. 
Gregory,  J.  H.  Williams,  Order  of  Rail 
road  Telegraphers. 

Jas.  F.  Speirs,  Thos.  C.  Nolan,  Wm. 
Grant,  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers 
and  Iron  Shipbuilders. 

F.  J.  Kelly,  International  Photo-En- 
gravers' Union. 

Wm.  D.  Huber,  James  Kirby,  Geo. 
G.  Griffin,  Jos.  Reilly,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

G.  W.  Perkins,  Samuel  Gompers, 
Thos.  F.  Tracy,  I.  B.  Kuhn,  Cigar- 
makers'  International  Union. 
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J.  T.  Carey,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Papermakers  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Jno.  F.  Breen,  Hodcarricrs  and  Build- 
ing Laborers'  International  Union. 

Max  Morris,  J.  A.  Anderson,  Her- 
man Robinson,  D.  F.  Manning,  Retail 
Clerk's  International  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

Jno.  F.  Tobin,  Jno.  P.  Murphy,  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers*  Union. 

Wm.  Silver,  Granite  Cutters'  Inter- 
national Association. 

J.  C.  Balhorn,  Thos.  McGilton,  Broth- 
erhood of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Pa- 
perhangers  of  America. 

Chas.  C.  Bradley,  E.  E.  Desmond, 
American  Wire  Weavers'  Protective  As- 
sociation. 

Jno.  A.  Dyche,  International  Ladies' 
Garment   Workers'   Union. 

Wm.  J.  Spencer,  United  Asociation 
Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters, 
and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers. 

Joseph  N.  Weber,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians. 

T.  L.  Mahan,  Ed.  L.  Schrack,  Inter- 
national Plate  Printers. 

John     Manning,     Shirt     Waist     and 
Laundry  Workers'  International  Union. 
Wm.    H.    Frazier,    V.    A.    Olander, 
Frederick    Benson,     International    Sea- 
men's Union. 

T.  J.  Duffy,  Frank  H.  Hutchens,  Ed. 
Menge,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters. 

Frank  L.  Ronemus,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Car   Men  of  America. 

Louis  Kemper,  A.  J.  Kugler,  Wm. 
Hellmuth,  International  Union  of  Brew- 
ery Workers  of  America. 

T.  C.  Parsons,  George  G.  Seibold,  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union. 

D.  A.  Hayes,  William  Launer,  James 
J.  Dunn,  F.  H.  Williams,  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers*  Association. 

James  F,  McHugh,  Journeymen  Stone 
Cutters'  Association. 

Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Thomas  Gallagher, 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. 

J.  J.  Flynn,  P.  J.  Flannery,  Interior 
Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen's 
Union. 
W.  J.  McSoriey,  R.  V.  Brandt,  Wood, 


Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers*  International 
Union. 

P.  J.  McArdle,  John  Wililams,  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers. 

Jacob  Fischer,  Frank  K.  Noschang, 
Journeymen  Barbers*  International 
Union. 

John  Golden,  Albert  Hibbert,  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America. 

Daniel  J.  Tobin,  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters. 

Matt  Comerford,  James  J.  McCrack- 
en.  International  Union  of  Steam  En- 
gineers. 

F.  A.  Didsbury,  Pocket  Knife  Blade 
Grinders'  and  Finishers'  National  Union. 

Edward  W.  Potter,  Homer  D.  Call, 
H.  L.  Eichelberger,  A.  L.  Webb,  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workers  of  North  America. 

Frank  Gehring,  Lithographers'  Inter- 
national Protective  and  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation. 

J.  F.  Murphy,  International  Union  of 
Elevator  Constructors. 

John  H.  Brinkman,  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Workers'  International  Union. 

P.  F.  Richardson,  International  Car 
Workers. 

John  Weber,  Bakery  and  Confection- 
ery Workers'   International   Union. 

James  H.  Hatch,  Upholsterers'  Inter- 
national Union. 


When  a  Union  was  a  Crime. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  .abol- 
ish the  old  outgrown  fear  of  organized 
capital,  but  not  until  1808,  exactly  one 
century  ago.  Rhode  Island  was  second 
and  New  York  third  in  granting  free- 
dom to  corporations.  But  Pennsylva- 
nia did  not  open  up  the  gates  of  law  to 
corporations  until  1873. 

These  anti-combination  laws  op- 
pressed capital  and  labor  alike.  They 
made  trades  unions  illegal  as  well  as 
trusts.  Less  than  100  years  ago  Ameri- 
can workingmen  were  thrown  into  jail 
for  the  "crime"  of  having  organized  a 
i.nion.  It  fact,  it  was  mainly  the  bitter 
protests  made  by  wageworkers  that  tore 
these  obnoxious  laws  out  of  the  statute 
books. — Broadway  Magazine. 
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HOW  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IS  RAIS- 
ING THE  STANDARDS  OF 
WORKINGMEN. 


By  Rev.  Charlbs  Stblzlb. 


It  is  doing  it  first  through  the  labor 
press.  Probably  no  force  is  greater  in 
the  development  of  the  cause,  and  to  do 
one  feature  is  organized  labor  more  in- 
debted than  to  the  labor  press  of  the 
country.  With  its  record  of  progress, 
its  constant  urging  toward  better  things 
through  active  propoganda  methods,  its 
lessons  in  technical  training,  thus  mak- 
ing of  its  readers  better  workmen,  its 
appeal  to  better  living,  its  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  family  life  and  welfare — 
these  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
make  of  the  labor  press  a  power  for 
good. 

Organized  labor  is  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  workingmen  by  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  all  the  people.  It  is  carrying 
with  it  even  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
graded. Every  victory  won  for  the  men 
and  women  at  the  top  means  a  higher 
level  for  those  lower  down.  While  the 
trades  unionist  may,  for  a  time,  belong 
to  the  aristocracy  of  labor,  he  soon 
makes  of  that  aristocracy  a  democracy 
for  all. 

Organized  labor  is  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  workingmen  by  compelling  them 
to  think  rapidly  and  to  speak  clearly. 
The  trades  union  movement  Has  devci- 
cped  a  company  of  speakers  who  are 
abundantly  able  to  present  the  cause  of 
the  toilers.  This  is  constantly  being 
demonstrated  at  the  national  meetings 
of  labor  bodies,  where  statesmanship  of 
the  highest  order  is  demanded,  and 
where  some  of  the  addresses  would 
easily  rank  with  the  best  that  are  de- 
livered in  the  conferences  and  conven- 
tions of  other  national  bodies. 

Organized  labor  is  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  workingmen  by  the  education 
of  its  members  in  special  meetings  and 
lecture  courses,  and  in  supplying  special 
courses  of  study.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant movements  in  this  direction  is 
the  correspondence  course  recently  set 
up  by  the  International  T3rpographical 
Union,    intended    for    journeymen    and 


apprentices.  The  possibilities  in  such 
work  are  almost  limitless,  and  no  doubt 
organized  labor  crafts  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  printers. 

Organized  labor  is  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  workingmen  by  Americanizing 
the  immigrant.  No  organization  is  do- 
ing more  in  this  direction,  according  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Commission  of  Labor.  It  is  helping  in 
the  fight  against  the  saloon.  No  matter 
what  may  be  its  opinion  concerning  pro- 
hibition, it  recognizes  that  the  saloon  as 
an  institution  is  an  evil,  and  as  such,  it 
is  being  fought  by  organized  working- 
men.  It  is  on  the  alert  to  elevate,  in 
every  way  possible,  the  general  welfare 
of  those  who  are  bearing  the  burdens 
of  the  world's  work.  Its  task  has  just 
begun.  There  remains  yet  much  to  be 
accomplished,  but  unquestionably  it  will 
rapidly  eliminate  such  features  as  stand 
ill  the  way  of  its  highest  development, 
and  push  aggressively  for  the  standards 
which  should  be  attained  by  every  hon 
est  toiler. 


THE  UNION  DOLLAR. 

A  truth  that  trade  unions  arc  begin- 
ning to  understand  is  that  the  dollar 
counts  in  business.  A  right  which  not 
even  the  courts  may  dispute  is  that  a 
man  may  spend  his  wages  in  whatever 
way  he  sees  fit.  Union  men  are  awak 
ening  to  the  fact  that  their  dollars 
count,  says  a  level-headed  excliange,  and 
the  union  dollar  in  business  is  a  factor 
that  cannot  be  ignored,  and  is  an  argu- 
ment of  great  weight.  Manufacturers 
have  to  depend  upon  the  patronage  of 
workmen  for  the  success  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  workmen  are  becoming 
alive  to  that  fact  A  union  dollar  spent 
for  principle  is  a  hammer  that  has  driv- 
en the  truth  home  to  many  an  unfair 
employer,  and  the  union  man's  dollar  is 
coming  more  into  evidence  every  day. 
Make  your  dollar  count  for  the  fair 
workday  and  union  conditions  by  refus- 
ing to  purchase  any  product  of  unfair 
employers.  The  unionizing  of  a  shop 
may  be  more  readily  accomplished  by 
withholding  your  patronage  and  that  of 
your  friends  than  in  any  other  way. 
Demand  the  label.— B^r. 
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JUDICIARY  VIEWS  LABOR   ASSO- 
CIATIONS WITH  DISFAVOR. 


Commenting  in  the  American  Feder- 
ationist  on  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  hatters'  case,  John  Roach,  sec- 
retary of   the   Leather  Workers,   says: 

For  ^  some  time  it  has  been  apparent 
to  the  thoughtful  wage  earner  that  the 
judiciary  as  a  body  is  not  friendly  to 
organized  labor. 

Hostility,  often  veiled,  but  many  times 
publicly  expressed,  has  convinced  con- 
servative thinking  men  that  mediaeval 
court  procedure  is  in  the  eyes  of  our 
modem  judges  of  more* importance  than 
the  living,  breathing  aspirations  of  the 
wageworkers  of  the  present. 

The  whole  history  of  the  judiciary 
of  England,  from  whom  we  adopted  the 
skeleton  of  our  system,  is  rich  with  evi- 
dence of  the  hatred  of  judges  toward 
associations  of  labor.  Laws  were  passed 
in  the  early  days  in  England  forbiding 
workmen  to  organize.  Other  laws,  even 
more  drastic,  assumed  to  name  the  daily 
wage  that  should  be  paid  to  workmen 
and  stipulated  the  quantity  of  food  that 
should  be  eaten  and  the  quality  of  dress 
that  should  be  worn.  Heavy  penalties 
were  imposed  upon  employers  who  paid 
and  workmen  who  received  more  than 
the  established  rate  for  it  was  consid- 
ered necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the 
privileged  classes  that  the  masses  should 
not  come  to  the  independence  that 
would  result  from  high  wages,  nour- 
ishing food  and  good  clothes.  History 
has  yet  to  record  one  single  utterance 
of  a  judge  high  in  authority  favorable 
to  the  organized  labor  movement.  Floods 
of  advice  have  came  from  this  quarter, 
but  it  has  all  been  of  a  negative  charac- 
ter. We  are  told  all  the  things  we 
should  not  do  and  very  few  of  any 
practical  benefit  that  we  may  do.  For 
instance,  if  we  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
a  railroad  from  overworking  its  em- 
ployees and  an  engineer  is  kept  on  duty 
twenty-four  hours  and,  going  to  sleep, 
is  killed  in  a  collision,  the  court,  with 
ponderous  unction,  informs  the  bereaved 
widow  and  the  fatherless  babes  that  the 
husband  had  the  right  to  give  up  his  em- 
ployment if  the  hours  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Academic  and  equivocal  rights  that 
are  apparent  even  to  the  mildly  insane 
receive  in  these  court  decisions  pages  of 
verbose  comment,  but  the  laws  to  protect 
us  in  our  obvious  rights  and  remedies 
that  mean  more  bread,  more  and  better 
homes,  cleaner  and  warmer  clothes  and 
leisure  to  reflect  on  more  and  greater 
demands  to  )t>e  subsequently  made  are 
curtly  dismissed  on  the  ground  of  un- 
constitutionality. This  constitution  of 
ours  is  a  w^onderful  instrument  and  so 
elastic  it  covers — 

Shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax 
And  cabbages  and  kings, 
for  unfortunately  both  ends  of  the  elas- 
tic are  held  by  those  who  are  seemingly 
so  convinced  that  the  employers  are  al- 
ways right  that  it  is  contracted  or  ex- 
panded to  suit  tneir  convenience.  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  an  alarmjst  or  to  involve 
the  leaders  of  labor  with  the  leaders  of 
law  in  a  splenetic  discussion  on  the  ap- 
parent bias  of  judges  toward  class  in- 
terests, but  evidence  of  unfriendliness  is 
so  palpable  that  we  should,  if  this  dis- 
cussion is  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
matter,  recognize  it  from  the  fir«t  that 
the  proper  measures  may  be  adopted  to 
remedy  it  by  connections. 

In  the  case  against  the  United  I'at- 
tcis  c«i  Xorth  America  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  wage  earners  to  notify  one  another 
and  the  general  public  of  conduct  of 
employers  that  in  general  wage  eainers 
consider  unfair.  If  this  opinion  is  based 
on  good  law,  then  wage  earners  must 
become  more  particular  in  regard  to 
demanding  union  labels  on  goods.  So 
far  it  is  proper  and  lawful  for  friends 
of  organized  labor  to  demand  and  pa- 
tronize union  made  goods,  but  there  is 
no  knowing  how  long  this  will  be  per- 
mitted. Hats  that  bear  the  label  of  the 
union  hatters  are  made  under  fair  con- 
ditions, and  workmen  employed  on  them 
have  earned  sufiicient  wages  to  clothe 
and  feed  their  wives  and  children  prop- 
erly. Mr.  Loewe  may  refuse  to  pay 
union  wages  and  find  support  for  his 
system  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  intel- 
ligent, fair-minded  people,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decision,  are  not  compelled  to 
purchase. 
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English  judges  by  harsh  class  de- 
cisions sought  to  discourage  the  organ- 
ization of  labor.  Early  English  legisla- 
tion sought  to  stifle  the  aspirations  of 
the  working  class  by  repressive  laws. 
Such  effo*S  were  futile  and  regardless 
of  the  opinion  of  judicial  minds,  intel- 
ligent wage  earners,  will  continue  to  or- 
ganize and  opposition  to  the  healthful 
and  rightful  aspirations  of  a  sovereign 
people  will  be  in  vain.  We  know  the 
attack  on  the  hatters  is  really  an  attack 
on  the  principle  of  organized  labor.  We 
want  more  wages  and  shorter  hours.. 
We  think  co-operation  will  aid  us  to 
achieve  this.  We  are  going  to  patronize 
employers  who ,  grant  us  these  things. 
Will  judicial  decisions  prevent  thisr 
They  never  have.  I  think  they  never 
can. 


IS   NOT    THI9  AN    ASTONISHING 
DECISION? 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
unquestionably  interpreting  the  will  of 
the  majority  correctly,  put  upon  our 
law  books  what  is  known  as  the  Erd- 
man  act. 

Under  this  act  common  carriers — rail- 
roads, etc.,  doing  business  between  States 
— are  forbidden  to  punish  workmen  for 
belonging  to  labor  unions. 
The  Congress  declared  it  illegal  for 
common  carriers  to  blacklist  and  dis- 
charge workmen  for  joining  unions  or- 
ganized  for  self -protection. 

A  case  was  brought  to  test  this  law — 
our  corporations  have  apparently  but  to 
take  a  law  they  dislike  to  our  high 
judges — and  have  the  law  killed. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  appealed  to 
by  a  railroad  that  had  discharged  Wil- 
liam Coppage,  an  engineer,  discharging 
him  solely  because  he  belonged  to  his 
union. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
reversed  the  law;  it  has  upheld  the  rail- 
road, and  declared  that  a  corporation 
doing  interstate  business  may,  when  it 
pleases,  discharge  men  merely  for  be- 
longing to  a  union,  without  giving  or 
having  any  other  reason  whatever. 

Thi5  is  vitally  important  to  labor 
unions.  It  means  the  beginning  of  a 
life  and  death  struggle,  as  soon  as  the 


corporations  shall  decide  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  the  fight 

It  means  that  the  workers  have  got  to 
unite  to  protect  themselves  elsewhere 
than  in  the  labor  union.  They  must  pro- 
tect themselves  at  the  ballot  box,  and 
they  must  unite  to  put  upon  the  bench 
some  of  tjiose  judges  hitherto  appointed 
or  nominated  by  corporations. 

We  do  not  today  discuss  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  from  any  labor  union  or 
any  "class"  point  of  view. 

It  is  a  decision  that  must  disturb 
every  fair-minded  man — regardlesss  of 
labor  affiliations. 

What  does  the  Supreme  Court  decis- 
ion mean? 

It  means  that  the  people  have  not  the 
light  under  the  Constitution  to  pass  a 
law  preventing  boycotting  of  labor  union 
men. 

Labor  unions  are  not  illegal.  They  are 
not  criminal.  There  is  not  a  public 
man — except  perhaps  some  Supreme 
Court  judge  put  on  the  bench  for  life 
by  the  corporations — that  would  dare 
say  men  have  not  a  right  to  join 
unions  for  self-defense. 

But  the  people  are  told  by  their  Su- 
preme Court  that  it  is  legal  for  corpor- 
ations doing  interstate  business,  and, 
therefore,  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, to  punish  men  for  doing  what 
they  have  a  legal  right  to  do.  And  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  the  people  to  pass  a 
law  defending  tne  workers. 

Here  is  a  shameful  contrast.  Con- 
sider it,  and  make  up  your  mind  about 
the  mental  and  moral  complexion  of  a 
court  that  renders  the  decision  qu'-^ed. 
That  same  supreme  court  declared  un- 
constitutional the  Employers'  Liability 
act.  That  act  was  passed  with  approval 
of  the  people.  It  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect men  in  interstate  commerce,  it 
would  have  compelled  railroads  to  pro- 
tect their  workers  with  safety  appliances, 
instead  of  killing  tens  of  thousands  an- 
nually as  at  present,  in  the  name  of 
economy. 

The  court  forbids  the  people  to  pass  a 
law  holding  railroads  responsible  for 
reckless  destruction  of  life  in  econo- 
my's name,  and  that  same  court  forbids 
the  workman  to  join  a  union  to  defend 
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himself,  under  pain  of  arbitrary  dis- 
missal ! 

And  that  is  not  all,  or  the  worst. 

It  is  declared  "unconstitutional"  to 
forbid  railroads  to  punish  as  crinie  ♦he 
joining  of  a  labor  union.  And  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  forbidden  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  to  print  on  its  **unfair 
list"  the  name  of  a  firm  antagonistic  to 
union  labor. 

No,^  think  it  over  carefully. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
says  that  railroads  and  all  corporations 
can  put  union  men  on  their  unfair  list 
They  can  make  an  unfair  list  or  boy- 
cotted list  of  all  unions  and  all  union 
men,  and  discharge  such  men  as  they 
please. 

But  the  men  have  not  the  right  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  making  up  an  unfair 
list  of  antagonistic  employers. 

The  railroads  can  blacklist  a  man 
and  discharge  him  for  belonging  to  a 
union,  but  workmen  may  not  advertise 
as  unfair  concerns  that  fight  unions 

Union  men  ought  to  realize  what  utter 
contempt  this  plutocratic  government 
feels  for  them. 

Do  you  suppose  the  Supreme  Court 
would  dare  to  indorse  the  discharge  of  a 
man  for  being  a  Catholic,  or  Methodist, 
or  orthodox  Jew? 

If  Congress  passed  a  law  forbidding 
interstate  carriers  to  discharge  Jews  or 
Catholics  because  they  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  or  Catholic  church^o  you  think 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  dare  to 
overturn  that  law? 

Not  a  bit  of  it. 

But  the  Supreme  Court — a  majority 
of  it,  at  least — and  those  that  have 
given  us  our  Supreme  Court  judges, 
and  .those  that  are  now  in  the  business 
of  nominating  judges,  have  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  workingman  as  such. 
Their  motto  is,  "Flatter  him,  fool  him, 
buy  him,  if  you  really  need  him;  don't 
pav  any  serious  attention  to  him.  The 
poor  fool  has  the  ballot,  but  does  not 
know  enough  to  use  it.  He  votes  Dem- 
ocratic or  Republican,  like  a  sheep,  and, 
whichever  way  he  votes,  we  have  him. 
and  we,  the  corporations,  name  the* 
judges  that  make  him  look  idiotic  and 


hand  him  the  charming  little  bromide  de- 
cisions on  'constitutionality.' " 

Readers,  our  courts  have  decided  that 
if  is  illegal  for  workmen  to  have  an  tm- 
fair  list  to  protect  themselves. 

(The  Chicago  Evening  American.) 


SELF  MASTERY  THE  SECRET  OF 
SUCCESS. 


The:  following  sermon  entitled  "Be- 
ing on  to  One's  Job,"  is  the  sixth  of 
a  series  of '  labor  sermons  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle. 

SERMON. 

To  be  the  master  of  one's  self  is  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  thing  in  this 
connection.  Therefore,  let's  put  first 
things  first.  It's  a  question  of  personal 
calibre  and  equipment.  In/ almost  every 
case,  this  is  a  matter  of  development. 
Few  of  us  may  not  attain  to  the  position 
which  we  desire  to  reach.  But  there 
are  so  mighty  few  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  It's  so  much  easier  to 
stop  when  the  job  becomes  difficult — and 
find  a  jeally  legitimate  excuse— one  that 
will  be  accepted  by  our  friends  and  be  a 
comfort  to  ourselves. 

Those  who  do  succeed,  get  there  prin-^ 
cipally  because  they  hung  on  when  oth- 
ers let  go,  and  not  because  they  actually 
possessed  more  original  power.  There 
are,  of  course,  the  great  mass  of  drift- 
ers,  who  will  never  attempt  to  swim 
against  the  tide,  but  I  have  in  mind  the 
average  fellow  whose  honest  purpose 
it  is  to  excel. 

Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  little  things 
that  most  men  fall  down.  Not  the  big 
obstacle — we'll  surmount  that  and  win 
out.  Soxjjf  tiifies  it's  only  a  word  spoken 
at  a  critical  momet^t  which  either  makes 
or  unmakes  a  fellow.  An  opinion  ex- 
pressed, a  criticistti  made,  a  judgment 
given— and  the  keen  judge  of  men  sizes 
you  up  and  generally  puts  you  where 
you  belotig.  Not  Always,  true  enough, 
but  it's  usually  a  character  and  a  life 
which  is  back  of  your  remark,  and  your 
alert  man  of  the  world  knows  it.  You 
will  undoubtedly  get  another  chance,  but 
for  the  present  you've  lost  It. 

Sometimes  it's  a  matter  of  dress.  A 
frayed  linen  collar,  worth,  at  the  time, 
less    than    a    nickel,    has    cost    many    a 


ae 
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man  the  chance  of  a  life- time.  "Cheap" 
"careless,"  "slouchy" — was  the  verdicr 
of  the  relentless  judge,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  gone.  There  are  geniuses 
who  can  afford  to  be  slouches,  but 
you've  got  to  prove  that  you're  a  genius 
before  you  can  afford  to  be  a  sknich. 

In  the  end,  it's  the  man  who  really 
is  on  the  job  seven  days  in  the  week, 
who  will  win  out.  Not  in  the  same 
way  every  day  of  course,  for  if  he  has 
good  sense,  he'll  get  strength  for  his 
job  on  the  first  day,  before  he  starts 
in  for  the  week's  work.  But  always, 
whether  he  works  or  plays,  whether  he 
reads  or  writes,  whether  he  talks  or 
thinks,  or  thinks  and  talks — ^to  be  al- 
ways on  the  job — that's  the  felow  who 
will  make  his  way  to  the  front,  while 
others  step  aside. 

New  Child  Labor  Law. 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  cotton  mills  of 
Alabama  have  arranged  to  put  into  ef- 
fect the  new  anti-child  labor  law  passed 
by  the  last  legislature  of  this  state.  The 
new  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
ciiildren  under  12  years  of  age,  and 
limits  the  work  of  children  between  12 
and  14  years  to  60  hours  per  week.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  will  cut  down 
the  operating  hours  of  some  of  the  de- 
partments in  some  of  the  mills  six 
hours  per  week.  The  mill  and  factory 
owners,  as  a  rule,  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  new  law  and  believe  it  will  work 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  concerned. 


ANCIENT   HISTORY   OF    LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 


It  is  a  fact  that  wilt  cause  astonish- 
ment to  most  men,  being  known  to  but 
few,  that  organized  labor — labor  unions 
in  the  strici  interpretation  of  that  word 
and  much  as  they  exi^t  today — flourished 
long  before  the  present  Christian  era. 
"All  antiquity,"  says  C.  Osborne  Ward 
in  his  great  book,  "The  Ancient  Lowly," 
was  a  hive  of  trade  unions.  They  exist- 
ed literally  by  the  huudreds  of  thousands 
in  the  golden  age. 

It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times, 
partly  made  necessary  by  law,  for  these 
organizations  to  chisel  the  names  of 
their  members  and  their  procedings  on 
stone. 


So  it  has  come  about  that  they  have 
handed  down  to  posterity  a  complete 
record  of  their  rules  of  procedure  and 
their  business  operations.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  organizations 
known  is  that  of  the  union  of 
the  carvers  and  gravers  who  worked  in 
letters.  It  was  part  of  their  .business 
to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  to  fit  them  for  their  tasks. 

Were  it  not  for  these  tracts  in  stone 
the  whole  subject  might  have  been  ob- 
scured, if  not  lost,  in  the  mists  of  time 
from  which  the  epigraphist  and  the 
archaeologist  have  rescued  it. 

But  the  words  carved  on  the  stone  by 
the  members  of  these  antique  institu- 
tions, unearthed  by  the  score  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  old  world  and  found  in 
the  fields  of  Rome,  Greece,  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands,  have  defied  thne  and 
resisted  the  destructiveness  of  the  ages. 

The  right  of  labor  to  form  free  or- 
ganizations— the  jus  coundi— existed  in 
a  remote  era.  Solon,  the  great  law- 
maker and  lawgiver  of  antiquity,  con- 
ferred this  right  on  ancient  Greece  as 
early  as  580  B.  C. 

Rome  is  presumed  to  have  copied  it 
in  the  celebrated  law  of  the  twelve  ta- 
bles. 

Justinian  incorporated  it  into  the  di- 
gest. 

Numa  Pompilius,  the  good  and  the 
wise,  who  is  made  a  contemporary  of 
Solon  by  Plutarch,  organized  the  entire 
working  people,  according  to  Momm- 
sern,  the  renowned  German  historian, 
into  eight  classes  of  guilds,  embracing 
all  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  age. 

It  is  held,  however,  that  King  Numa, 
borrowing  from  the  Far  East,  was  by 
no  means  the  originator  of  the  trades 
union  idea.  He  simply  legalized  and 
extended  what  already  existed,  perhaps 
for  thousands  of  years  before  any  rec- 
ognition whatsoever  had  been  accorded 
it. 

After  the  peaceful  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius — Plutarch  states  that  he  fol- 
lowed Romulus  to  the  throne  about  690 
B.  C. — the  spirit  of  conquest  was  awak- 
ened among  the  patricians. 

The  artisans  were  put  to  work  by  the 
thousands    to    forge    into   weapons    the 
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steel  that  was  to  pierce  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  no  love  for  them  and 
for  whom  they  in  turn  could  have  no 
love. 

Trades  unions  of  sword  cutlers,  ar- 
rowsmiths,  shield  makers,  manufactur- 
ers of  darts,-  javelins  and  spears,  each 
of  them  separately  named  and  organized 
under  the  ancient  federation  sprang  up 
rapidly  on  all  sides. 

Members  of  trades  unions  constructed 
the  famous  ballistate,  or  stone  throw- 
ers, which  flung  projectiles  of  various 
kinds  with  deadly  effect  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  since 
these  machines  were  complicated  and 
difficult  to  manipulate  they  were  trans- 
ported to  their  destination  and  erected 
by  the  members  of  the  collegium  men- 
sorum  machinariorum,  the  trades  union 
of  the  machine  adjusters  and  setters. 
Jacula,  or  darts,  were  used  in  vast  num- 
bers, by  the  Roman  army,  and  since 
these  were  easily  destroyed  and  lasted 
but  a  short  time,  they  were  manufac- 
tured in  great  quantities  by  the  old 
unions  of  weapon  makers,  all  of  which 
found  a  steady  and  liberal  employer  in 
the  government. 

There  were  likewise  unions  which 
supplied  the  army  with  clothes  and 
shoes,  as  well  as  with  weapons,  and 
Ward  tells  us  in  his  "The  Ancient  Low- 
ly" that  "for  at  least  500  years  the 
armies  used  union-made  wagons,  union- 
made  swords,  union-made  javelins, 
bows,  and  arrows,  helmets,  and  shields ; 
wore  union-made  shoes,  trousers,  hats 
and  coats,  and  tore  down  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  their  enemies  with  union- 
made  catapults  and  battering  rams." 

The  population   of   Rome,    the   army 


and  the  workers  were  also  supplied  with 
tools  by  the  trades  unions. 

An  inscription  found  at  Verona,  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
tells  of  a  genuine  union  of  wine  men, 
who  supplied  the  Italian  metropolis  with 
its  favorite  beverage. 

These  organizations  of  the  wine  men, 
it  is  thought,  were  in  touch  with  the 
different  parts  of  Italy,  and  either  owned 
or  else  hired  wagons  or  boats  to  bring 
the  wine  to  their  storehouses. 

One  sees  readily  how  such  ^  diversity 
of  functions  gave  support  to  ,a  vast 
number  of  unions  and  to  the  still  great- 
er number  of  persons  who  composed  the 
separate  unions. — /.  K.  Friedman  in 
Chicago  News. 


It's  a  wise  woman  that  can  see  throngh 
her  own  logic. 

Cheerhilness  and  brightness  are  largely 
matters  cyf  habit. 

An  onncp  of  contentment  is  worth  a 
pound  of  vain  regrets. 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

COFVRiaHTS  Ac 
Anyone  sending  a  eketch  and  deierlnUon  mmj 
_._._. ._. ._. —  .. ^hether  en 


qnloklr  aaoertstn  onr  opinion  free  wl 
InTentkm  Is       "  "'  "'"     ^~ 

tionestrioUy 

sent  free.  OldeBt 


J  Is  probably  patentable  ^Commnnloe' 

tions  strictly  oonfldentlal.  IMNDBOOi  on  PsAents 

lent  free.  Oldest  ear 

Patents  taken  

tpeeialfuUeet  wlttaont 


Senoy  for  seonrinsiMitents. 
ronirh  Mnnn  &  Co.  reoelre 
hont  onarge.  in  the 

Scieiilific  JUnericati* 

A  handsomely  fllnstrated  weekly.  Largest  elr- 
oalatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  lonmaL  Terms,  $8  a 
r ;  four  months,  9L  Bold  by  all  newsdealers. 

1o.»"»«-*«»MewYort 

>•  OM  F  Bt,  Washington,  D.  G. 


Jobson  Printing  &  Mf  g*  Co* 

Incorporated 

PRINTERS    OF   THE 
TOBACCO  WORKER 

HiU  St.  and  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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11  PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 

by   them   as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 

I  Tobacco,    Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 

bearing  Blue  Label,     j^    jb    j,    j,    j, 

I  The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR   CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

I  Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   white  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 
i:   Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 

Capital-B«rfey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 


o 


::      Each  the  Best  Thing  in  its  Class. 


;i  ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

Reidsvilfe,  N.  C. 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET     ON  THE  SQUARE    G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK     CUP     DAY'S  WORK 


NORTH  STAR  """""^ 


Smoking 


HARPOON  '^•"""'"*  *'''•" 


and  Smoke 


UNION   AND   INDEPENDENT 


Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorporattd  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
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o 


O 
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O 
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o 


TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRitTED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
^CIGARETTES^ 

NONE  BETTER 


p.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

t     87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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GoneWrong 

OLD 
NORTH  STATE 

GRANULATED 
SMOKING  TOBACCO 

No  longer  bears  the 

UNION  LABEL 

and  is  not  entitled  to  your 
good  patronage. 

Give  it  the  Place  it  is 
entitled  to. 

Remember  tlie  name^ 
Btit  leave  it  alone  just  the 
same* 


Bull  Dog  Twist 

WATCH  IT 

V:tZr%  PLUG  TWIST  l^^J-^  ;; 


TeL,  5499  Siwing 

Pftijential  Tobacco  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Little  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 


A.  SCHRIER  Ip««^ 


)33-137  Mulbenr  St 


NEW  YORK 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTUKERS 

"BLUE  HEN" 
"HIGH  CARD" 
"REX"  and  "Z 


>> 


feirlWoiStnpSlNL 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  CMi 
and  vruA^vv  ycm  i 

TOUWiLMY. 


UbIob  Hifl  •hfh**^  fnflncnci  thoed 
te  the  intcfctt  of  Itaiea  r 

Semdjor  Hsi  e/faciones. 

(forttel 


BOOT  AW 

Nt.  404  ALBMtr 


MMUMMU     -      BOeTOM. 


STR.ONGHOLD 


STRONG     i  HOLD. 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


"Don't  Swallow  tlx  Bar. 

"Wtien.  a  Dealer  or  Ag^ent 
Tells  You  ^liat 

"Tobacco 


Im  Umlori-f»a.de   without  the   Blxie  I^ab^U 

rof  umisNONE  STRICTLY  UNION  «hm  k 


BLUE 


LHBEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  International 

Union. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  Reecigiilzes  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


A5  tile  Ooiy  Piwf  of  Tobacco  beio^    STRICTLY  UFBON  MAjDE. 

All  UnloQS  have  resal:ved  to  demaod  the  Blue  Label  on  hH  Tobdooo 
Ibe^r  bay.     Plenty  m  the  Market,    Your  dcAkr  can  get  k. 

B09rT  BE  FOOLEOI    LOOK  POB  TIIC  BLUE  LADELI 
JbiB  Bttr  aad  IWoo-eiftde  Tobacco  B^m  Hie  tf ekHi  Isabel,    I^^ITT  HO 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Lalwr. 


Made  in  Cincinnati  and  In  the  only 
factory  la  the  country  which  has 
adopted  the  eight-hour  working  day. 


THK 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 
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CHEW 


I  BLUE     A^OOIN 


att  d 


Union  IPobaccos 

I      With  PrmMemts. 

\ 
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PRICE  5  CEWT5 


H6e 

UNION  LABEL 

induced  at  trietl 
M£R.IT  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

HH  MAke  ttai9  Mber  Brawb 
equally  GOOD 

Aak  for  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  "  EDCN  **  Cabe  Cal.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  you. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,.  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINOS 

SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
^11  Leaf 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICEQ»|LU6i 
American  Gtl  F 
Pipe  Dream  ^ 


SIfSweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
TIge 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Coe 

Mantifacttirers»       Detroit*  MicK.»U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


uurer.    \ 

S 


Basil  Dobrhob^r,  PresldeBt 
PBTBR  DoBRHOSFER,  Vice-PTesidcnt. 


Bdw.  T.  Cooobsball,  Treasurer 
C.  W.  DbPaxtw,  Secretary. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works 


Lbuisvixa:.B.  ky. 


Independents  Union  Factory* 

PI«g  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKE 
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WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 


XHBY    ARB 


UNION    AAADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


WARE-KRAMER. 
TOBACCO    CO. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


K,J^ 


^'MAY  28  1908  ^^ 


Zbc  ZLobacco  Motkct^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Evans  in 
New  York  City,  I  visited  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Two  manufacturers  of  to- 
bacco, H.  Rippen  and  B.  Wilentz,  manu- 
facture a  brand  of  tobacco  principally  for 
the  Hungarian  trade  among  the  miners 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  asked  them  for  the 
privilege  of  organizing  their  employes, 
which  was  granted  me,  and  I  succeeded 
in  getting  the  employes  and  organizing 
them .  The  proprietors  agreed  to  use  the 
Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union,  and  signed  an  agreement 
and  the  wage  scale,  which  I  forwarded 
to  the  International  office.  I  also  spoke 
to  the  employes  whom  I  had  organized, 
and  showed  them  the  necessity  of  their 
agitating  for  the  union  label,  not  only 
the  Tobacco  Workers'  Label,  but  all 
others  of  different  trade  unions,  and  I 
sincerely  think  there  will  be  some  effec- 
tive work  done  in  the  locality  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  for  the  labor  movement  in 
general. 

Prom  there  I  proceeded  to  Newark, 
N.  }.,  where  I  found  a  great  agitation 
of  the  label  being  done  by  members  of 
our  Local  Union  No.  94,  principally  Miss 
Annie  Traphagen,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
President,  George  Bowman.  There  seems 
to  be  plenty  of  union  labeled  tobacco  in 
Newark,  and  the  demand  is  good.  But 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  has  quite  a 
large  trade,  putting  up  a  three-ounce 


package  of  long  cut  in  competition  with 
the  Campbell  Tobacco  Co.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  Campbell  Tobacco  Co. 
reducing  the  size  of  their  long  cut  and 
chewing  was  explained  to  me  by  the 
proprietor.  He  said  that  the  tobacco 
used  in  manufacturing  this  particular 
kind  of  tobacco  has  increased  from  40 
per  cent  to  5o  per  cent,  and  even  hard  to 
buy  at  that  price  from  the  Society  of 
Equity.  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany carries  continually  from  two  to 
three  years'  supply  and  the  consequence 
is  the  independent  finds  it  hard  to  com- 
pete under  such  conditions.  But  with 
the  demand  for  union  labeled  products^ 
I  am  sure  the  union  factories  will  con- 
tinue to  do  a  good  and  profitable  business. 

Prom  there  I  went  to  Boston,  Mass.^ 
and  called  on  Mr.  Abrams,  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  Union,  who  is  a  hustler  for  union 
made  products.  I  not  only  found  in  that 
city  any  amount  of  union  made  tobacco^ 
but  a  good  demand  for  the  same.  I  next 
called  on  Mr.  Lewis  Laskey,  Secretary 
of  our  Local,  and  the  President,  i^ho  I 
judge  are  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the 
agitation  of  union  labeled  goods.  The 
local  gave  a  concert  on  the  17th  of  Aprils 
from  which  they  expected  to  derive 
enough  finances  to  more  vigorously 
push  the  label  to  the  front.  I  also  called 
on  Mr.  H.  P.  Boden,  of  the  Makeroff 
Company,  which  firm  had  some  trouble 
with  the  members  of  the  local  union. 
He  assured  me  that  the  company  did  all 
in  its  power  to  adjust  the  difficulty  with 
the  local  union,  but  as  the  employes  were 
all  Greek  and  Jewish  creed,  he  could  not 
harmonize  a  feeling  between  them.  On 
account  of  my  limited  time  in  the  city, 
he  agreed  to  meet  a  committee  from  the 
local  union  on  the  following  Monday  and 
would  take  up  the  matter  with  them  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  union  label. 

From  Boston  I  proceeded  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  John  Whalen,  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  also  a  member  of  our 
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organization.    I  wish    to   state   that    I  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Luerck,  President, 

would  like  to  see  all  members  of  our  assured  me  that  in  the  future  thej  would 

union  as  true  and  staunch  members  as  I  do  so. 

found  Brother  Whalen.    In  his  employ  From  there  I  proceeded  to  Syracuse, 

as  Secretary,  the  third  highest  office  in  where  I  met  Mr.  Whalen  again,  as  he 

the  sta^e  of  New  York,  he  has  nothing  had  to  address  a  meeting  there      He  not 

but  trade  unionists  to  transact  the  busi-  only  brought  me  to  the  different  factories, 

ness,  not  only  the  clerical  work,  but  also  but  knew  every  man  in  Syracuse  in  the 

in  deputy  work.    I  can  not  too  fully  labor  movement.   I  found  a  good  demand 

thank  him  for  the  kind  and  courteous  for  union   goods,  notwithstanding  the 

treatmentaccordedme  while  in  that  city.  dealers  and  schemes  of  the  American 

The  meeting  of  No.  24  was  largely  Tobacco  Co.  in  pushing  their  products 

attended  and  was  addressed  by  Brother  through  the  United  Whelan  Cigar  Store. 

John  Whalen  and  mjself ;  and  I  want  to  Mr.   Bendixon  and  Mr.   Miller,   mann- 

express  that  I  was  not  only  thoroughly  facturers  of  tobacco  in  Syracuse,  assured 

pleased  with  the  active  work  done  by  the  me  that  business  seemed  to  be  on  the 

members  of  the  local  union  in  pushing  increase. 

and  advocating  the  trade  union  move-  I  left  for  Blmira  and  called  on  Mr. 
ment,  but  the  interest  of  each  and  every  Stemburgh  of  the  hod  carriers  and  build - 
member  who  takes  pride  in  being  a  ing  laborers'  organization  who  have  their 
member  of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  Inter-  headquarters  there.  Mr.  Stemburgh  as- 
national  Union.  Some  of  the  old  stand-  sured  me  when  this  new  concern  would 
bys  remain  doing  active  work  with  the  be  ready  to  start  he  himself  would  see 
new  officers,  namely.  Brothers  Richards  that  every  pound  of  their  tobacco  would 
and  Donovan;  and  too  much  praise  can  bear  the  union  label.  I  left  him  agree- 
not  be  given  Brother  Gorman  and  Brother  ments  and  other  literatui  e. 
Xing;  and  in  fact  all  the  members  of  .  From  there  I  proceeded  to  Hamilton, 
No.  24.  Ont.,  and  found  Local  Union  No.  48  in 

While  in  Albany  I  received  a  telegram  rather  a  poor  condition,  on  account  of 

from  Mr.  Evans  to  proceed  to  Blmira,  their  having  been  out  of  work  so  much 

that  possibly  there  might  be  an  >oppor-  for   the   last    nine  months.    With  the 

tunity  to  organize  a  factory  which  was  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  Lavoie,  our 

About  to  commence  operations  in  a  short  Second  Vice  President,  we  were  able  to 

time  straighten  out  the  affairs  of  the  local, 

I  then  proceeded  to  Utica,  where  I  and  expect  them  to  continue  on  the  lines 

found^the  Warnick  Brown  Tobacco  Co.  we  had  laid  out  for  them.    Although  the 

While  not  being  rushed  for  orders,  Mr.  situation  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  the 

Brown  assured  me  that  he  was  perfectly  Dominion  of  Canada  just  now  is  in  a 

satisfied  with  the  business  now  under  the  disturbed  state,  owing  to  the  new  tariff 

present  conditions  in  the  United  States,  bill  which  has  become  a  law  and  more 

I  desire  to  say  that  the  present  member-  particularly    to   the   manufacturing   of 

ship  need  a  little  ginger  whereby  they  cigars.    In  this  instance  I  will  show  the 

can  do  more  effective  work  in  that  vicin-  brief  outline  of  the  new  and  the  old  tariff: 

ity  for  the   union  label.     Mr.   Griffin,  Present      Proposed 

Rates,  Rates, 

Per  Lb.  Per  I,b. 

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  from  imported  leaf* to  25  to  05 

Manufactured  tobacco  from  native  leaf 05  05 

Snuff,  containing  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  moisture 25  05 

Moist  snuff,  containing  over  40  per  cent  moisture,  in  packages  of 

less  than  5  pounds 25  05 

Same,  in  packages  of  5  pounds  and  over. 18  05 

Present       Proposed 

Rates,  Rates, 

Per  1,000.      Per  1,000. 

Cigars  from  imported  leaf $6  00  t^  00 

Cigars  from  native  tobacco 3  00  2  00 

Cigars  in  packages  of  less  than  10  each 700  300 

*  Duty  at  present  rates,  per  lb.,  10  cents;  duty  at  proposed  rates,  per  lb.,  28  cents. 
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Present       Proposed 

Rates,  Rates. 

Per  1 ,000.      Per  i  .000. 

Cigarettes  from  domestic  leaf  weighing  not  more  than  3  lbs.  per  i,ooo.|i  50  $2  40 

Cigarettes  from  foreign  leaf  weighing  not  more  than  3  lbs.  per  i  000.  3  00  2  00 
Cigarettes  from  either  foreign  or  native  leaf  weighing  more  than  3 

lbs.  per  1,000 800  9  CO 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Foreign  leaf  tobacco,  unstemmed |o  10  |o  28' 

Foreign  leaf  tobacco,  stemmed 14  42 

From  there  I  proceeded  to  Toronto,  membership  being  so  large  they  are  in  a 

where  I  found  the  same  conditions,  the  better  position  than  other  locals  to  do 

factories  not  overburdened  with  business,  the  same.    The  officers  called  a  special 

But  as  Mr.  McAlpin*s  factory   does  not  meeting  for  me  on  Wednesday,  and  it 

use  anything  but  Canadian  leaf  in  the  was  with  deep  gratification  I  saw  the 

manufacture  of  his  products,  I  hope  to  membership  turn  out  in  such  large  num- 

see  them  doing  an  increased  business  in  bers  in  response  to  the  officers.    The 

the  near  future.  meeting  was  a  grand  success,  and  after  a 

From  there  we  proceeded  to  Hamilton,  few  remarks  the  following  members  also- 

Ont.,  again  for  a  special  meeting  of  No.  made  a  few  remarks,  Brother  Carney, 

48.    We  adjusted  all  points  in  disputeand  Brother  Alder,  Brothtr  Evans  and  Brqther 

brought  the  membership  closer  together  Wallace.    Succeeding  the  meeting  the 

to  work  in  unity  with  one  another  for  Executive  Board  met  and  designated  a 

their  own  welfare.    TheTuckett  Tobacco  committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  me 

Co..  in  which  they  are  employed,  use  regarding  statemente  made  in  the  recent 

only  foreign  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  trial  of  Equity  against  the  A.  T.  Co.  by 

their  brands  of  tobacco,  and  it  will  pos-  the  Federal  Government.  The  committee 

sibly  work  to  some  disadvantage  to  their  was  Charles  Alder,  Charles  Dover  ar  d 

business.     Although  Mr.  Tuck ett  seems  Brother  Danbert.     The  statement  in  that 

inclined  to  think   that  matters  as  laid  trial,  that  Mr.  Schroeder,  auditor  of  the 

down  in  the  new  tariff  law  will  adjust  A.  T.  Co.,  intimated  that  said  company 

itself  in   the   tobacco   industry   in   the  owned  stock  in  the  Scotten-Dillon  To- 

Dominion  of  Canada.    It  was  pleasing  bacco  Co.,  was  the  object  of  this  com- 

to  note  that  any  employe  working  for  mittee.    We  proceeded  to  the  Scotten- 

the  Tuckett  Tobacco  Co.  for  twenty-one  Dillon  Tobacco  Co.,  and  there  met  Mr. 

years,  receive  at  the  end  of  that  time  Dillon,  Mr.   Way,   President,   and    Mr. 

$500.00  in  cash.    To  my  opinion  almost  Lynch,  Secretary,  who  in  our  presence 

in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  swore  to  the  affidavit  that  to  their  knowl- 

thirty-five  of  our  membership  received  edge  of  the  books  of  the  company,  the 

this  bonus,  showing  that  conditions  in  American  Tobacco  Co.  did  not  own  any 

their  factory  must  have  been  satisfactory  stock  with  the  Scotten-Dillon  Tobacco 

to  the  members  of  No.  48.        *  Co.,  which  was  satisfactory  to  myself 

From  Hamilton  I  proceeded  to  Detroit,  and  the  committee.    I  also  calU  d  on  Mr. 

Mich.,  and  found  a  good  many  members  Scotten,  of  the  W.  E.  Scotten  Tobacco 

there  that  I  have  known  for  a  number  of  Co.,  and  Mr.  Hamper,  of  the  Globe  To- 

years,  being  active  in.  not  only  for  the  bacco  Co.,  and  Mr.  Paul  Bagley,  of  the 

Blue  Label  of  our  organization,  but  for  Bagley  Tobacco  Co.,  and  the  Erie  To- 

the  trade  movement  in  general;  namely,  bacco  Co.,   of  Windsor,  Ont.,  who  all 

Daniel  Wallace,  Charles  Alder,  Charles  seem  pleased  with  the  business  in  the 

Dover  and  Charles  Evans,  with  the  new  tobacco  industry  and  hoped  that  their 

active  members  who  are  now  working  business  will  increase  with  the  revival  of 

hand  in  hand  with  the  above,  Brother  other  industries. 

Carney,  Brother    Knight    and    Brother  I  want  to  thank  the  officers  and  mem- 

Danbert,   and   others  too  numerous  to  bers  of  No.  13  for  the  kind  and  courteous 

mention.     I  desire  to  say  very  forcibly  treatment  accorded  me  by  them  while  in 

that  No.  13  does  more  agitating  for  the  their  city,  and  hope  at  some  future  time 

Blue  Label  than  any  other  local  in  our  I  will  be  able  to  call  on  them  again. 

International  Union.     Of    course  their  I  left  Detroit  for  Toledo,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  finding  how  the  attorneys  ot  the 
A.  T.  Co.  in  the  recent  hearing  in  Louis- 
ville in  the  trial  of  Equity  against  them 
in  which  Mr.  Fischer  and  myself  were 
witnesses.  They  had  got  control  of  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Fischer  to  the 
local  union.  I  found  to  my  satisfaction 
that  the  letter  they  had  in  their  posses- 
sion was  only  a  f ac-simile  and  not  the 
original.  The  original  is  still  held  in 
Toledo. 

Business  was  not  as  brisk  as  Mr.  Crow- 
ley, manager  of  the  Zahm  Tobacco  Co., 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  it,  owing 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  active  work  of 
the  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
plant  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  who 
are  making  a  scab  brand  of  scrap,  tobacco 
in  a  3-oz.  package  called**Red  Man."  The 
labof  movement  in  Toledo  is  trying  very 
hard  to  drive  this  scab  product  out  of 
that  market,  and  are  assisted  ably  by  our 
local  president,  Carl  Thiem,  and  Ethel 
Wilson,  Secretary,  and  George  Kiel. 

While  in  that  city  I  ran  across  a  new 
organization,  called  the  Tobacco  Trades 
Protective  League.  The  object  of  the 
organization  is  to  bring  clerks  and  retail 
dealers  of  tobacco  to  discourage  in  every 
manner  possible  the  carrying  and  selling 
of  trust  made  goods  in  the  retail  trade ; 
and  should  this  organization  assume  large 
proportions  it  will  assist  the  union  fac- 
tories* products  to  a  great  extent.  This 
underlined  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  mem- 
bership card,  which  was  given  me  by  a 
member  of  this  League : 

No.  A-1231 
Tobacco  Trades  Protbctivb  Lbaguk 
141  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
This  certifies  that  E.  A.  Hanver  is  a 
member  in  good  standing.    Dues  being 
paid  to  October  i,  1908. 
John  M.  Korian,  PresH. 

Sam.  H.  Harris,  Sed'y, 
This  card  is  valid  only  when  counter- 
signed by  John  M.  Koriam,  who  carries 
a  certificate  of  authority. 

Annual  Dues,  $1.00. 
E.  A.  Hanver  (Signature  of  Member). 
Mail  postal  card  to  Secretary,  showing 
your  dues  are  paid. 

From  Toledo  I  proceeded  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  a  rumor  was  current  that  the 
Eight- Hour  Tobacco  Co.  was  controlled 


by  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  that  it 
obtained  the  services  of  a  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Pinkerton 
Tobacco  Co  ,  of  Zanesville,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  salesman.  I  proceeded  to  call 
on  the  stockholders  of  this  concern,  and 
found  that  all  stock  held  by  the  individ- 
uals of  said  company  was  in  escrow,  and 
further  that  they  had  a  written  agree- 
ment should  any  individual  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  his  holdings  they  must  first  be 
offered  to  the  said  company  for  purchase 
and,  in  view  of  this  statement,  I  asked 
the  president  of  the  company  to  allow  me 
witnesses  to  the  swearing  of  an  affidavit. 
I  then  had  Mr.  Frank  Rist,  Organizer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr. 
McCarty  and  Mr.  Dan  Kelly,  who  rep- 
resented the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America,  who  are  doing  some  agitating 
work  here  for  their  organization  to  act 
as  witnesses  to  the  affidavit  of  the  Eight- 
Hour  Tobacco  Co.,  herein  submitted. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  April  30,  1908. 
State  of  Ohio.         \ 
Hamilton  County,  \ 

Before  me,  the  subscribed,  a  Notary 
Public,  witness,  and  for  the  County  of 
Hamilton  and  State  of  Ohio,  personally 
appear,  C.  G.  Boalt,  President,  and  John 
H.  Dickerson,  Director,  and  Wm.  F. 
Bruenger,  Director,  respectively  of  the 
**The  Eight-Hour  Tobacco  Company,'*  a 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  with  principal  office  at  Cincinnati 
in  said  state,  who  being  first  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  on  oath,  say  that  said 
"The  Eight-Hour  Tobacco  Company"  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  is  not  connected  in  any  manner  or 
way  whatever  with  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  that  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  none 
of  the  stock  of  said  "The  Eight-Hour 
Tobacco  Company**  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled, directly  or  indirectly  by  said 
**The  American  Tobacco  Company.** 
(Signed)  C.  G.  Boalt,  President, 
John  H.  Dickerson, 
Wm.  F.  Bruenger. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence  this  30th  day  of  April,  A.  D., 
1908.  Charles  A.  Weiten, 

Notary  Public,  Hamilton  County^  O. 

The  above  was  satisfactorily  sworn  to 
as  the  above  will  show. 
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I  spoke  before  the  Local  Union  No.  35  Trusting  we  maj  all  view  this  question 

at  their  meeting,  which  was  largely  at-  from  a  progressive  sUndpoint,  to  the  end 

tended,  and  found  the  old  standbys  doing  that  a  greater  success  will  be  ours,  I  am, 

^ood  work  for  the  union  label,  namely.  Fraternally  yours. 

Prank  Wessels,  Harry  Sticksel,  Joe  Doyle  A.  McAndrbws, 

and  John  Nauman.    All  of  the  union  InL  President, 

concerns  are  doing  good  business.    But  ; 

the  Day  &  Night  Tobacco  Co.,  a  subsidi-  ^^  '^  ^^^^  ^^^  corporations  to  have  an 

«ry  company  of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  is  ""^a^""  ^^^^  *^  ^^«P  ^^"^^  wages,  or  pro- 

practically  **down  and  out.»»    With  their  ^ect  effective  union  among  workers. 

four  brands  of  trust  made  goods,  '•Red  You  have  in  fine  working  order  a  sys- 

Devil,"  **Sea  Lion,»'  **Day  &  Night,"  ^em   of   government  by   a    few   judges 

and   **Red    Horse,*'   they   can  be  seen  nominated— the  great  majority  of  them 

liardly  anywhere  in  this  locality.    This  —by  a  dozen  corporations, 

is  caused  by  the  activity  and  consistency  You  are  seeing  only  the  very  begin- 

•of  the  trade  unionists.  ning  of  organized  money's  power  to  rule 

In  concluding  this  report,  let  me  add:  human  sheep. 

Let  us  get  together,  working  hand  in  Paste   this   in   your   thinking   cap,    if 

liand,  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  you  ever  wear  one: 

«nd  push  our  label  as  it  has  never  been  It   is    constitutional    for   corporations 

pushed  before.    If  this  policy  is  followed  to  blacklist  union  workmen. 

we  will  astonish  ourselves  in  the  result  It  is  unconstitutional  for  workmen  to 

that  will  follow  such  a  combined  effort,  blacklist  non-union  employers. 

REPLIES  RECEIVED  TO  PRESIDENT  McAPTOREWS'  LETTER. 


With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  position  that  some  of  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men will  take  with  relation  to  labor  measures  now  before  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Congress,  I  wrote  to  some  of  them  and  herewith  submit  replies  received  at  this 
writing.  I  trust  all  our  unions  have  written  to  the  Congressmen  from  their  Districts 
4ind  also  to  their  Senators  to  find  out  the  position  they  will  take  when  the  Labor 
Measures  come  up  for  vote  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

If  they  have  not  as  yet  written,  they  should  do  so  immediately. 

Fraternally  yours,  A.  McAndrbws,  Int.  President. 

May  9,  1908. 
A.  McAndrbws,  Esq.,  President, 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union, 

921  Churchill  Avenue,  Walnut  Hills, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  7th  instant,  containing 
■a  copy  of  resolutions  recently  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  your  Union  held  in  Richelieu 
Hall,  Cincinnati,  on  that  date.  I  note  your  views  upon  the  various  measures  referred 
to,  and  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  same  are  receiving  my  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  attention.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  resolutions  to  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  Nichoi«as  LongworTh. 

May  9,  1908. 
A.  McAndrbws,  Esq.,  President, 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union, 

921  Churchill  Avenue,  Walnut  Hills, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  directed  by  Senator  Foraker  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  him 

•of  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  May,  with  resolutions  enclosed  as  stated,  and  to  assure 

3rou  and  the  members  of  your  Union  that  the  legislation  therein  referred  to  will  have 

his  most  careful  consideration.    That  is  all  he  can  say  for  the  present  with  propriety, 

•except  that  he  will  bear  in  mind  all  you  have  written. 

Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  J.  Sagmhisthr. 
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Tne  Tobacco  Worker. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  Address  all  matter  for  pub- 
lication to 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS,     -     Editor. 

Rooms  50-51-52-63  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg., 
Third  and  Main  Streets,     -      Louisville,  Ky. 

The  publisher  reserves  the  right  to  reject  or 
revoke  advertising  contractsat  any  time. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Anthony  McAndrbws President 

50-51-52-53  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  l,ouisviUe,  Ky. 

W.  R.  Waldbn First  Vice-President 

2020  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Charlks  I«avoib Second  Vice-President 

56  I«ogan  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont.,  Can. 

Robert  Fox Third  Vice-President 

610  Federal  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  Ruckbrt,  Jr Fourth  Vice-President 

1356  Constance  St.,  New  Orleans,  I^. 

W.  S.  Thomas Fifth  Vice-President 

General  Delivery,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

E.  Lbwis  Evans Secretary-Treasurer 

55-56  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  I/>uisviIle,  Ky. 


SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

€bitoriaL 

At  times  a  dealer  will  tell  you  that 
such  and  such  a  piece  of  tobacco  is  Un- 
ion Made,  even  though  the  Blue  Label  is 
not  in  evidence.  The  dealer  may  be 
voicing  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
drummer  who  sold  him  the  tobacco. 
The  drummer  may  have  told  him  that 
they  employ  Union  help  and  work  eight 
hours,  and  the  dealer  way  have  accepted 
the  argument  intending  to  use  the  same 
argument  on  his  customers  successfully. 
But  how  can  he  prove  the  assertion  he 
makes  to  your  satisfactioM?  He  cannot 
do  it.  You  are  from  Missouri  and  must 
have  proof  to  be  convinced.  The  army 
of  people  marching  with  the  banner 
bearing  the  inscription,  **We  are  from 
Missouri'*  is  growing  larger  and  larger 
each  day.    The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 


in  the  **  eating  thereof"  and  the  proof 
that  a  piece  of  tobacco  is  Union  Made  is 
contained  in  the  fact  that  it  "bears  the 
Blue  Label,"  If  you  have  not  found  the 
army  from  Missouri  already,  do  so  at  the 
first  comer. 


An  injunction  says  that  we  must  not 
boycott  the  **  Buck  Stoves  and  Ranges,**^ 
but  as  yet  we  have  not  been  enjoined 
from  buying  some  other  stove  or  range 
that  is  just  as  good  and  is  made  under 
fair  Union  conditions. 


As  a  compliment  returned  let  us  eojoin 
ourselves  from  buying  a  stove  or  range 
that  does  not  bear  the  Union  Label. 
It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both 
ways.  ^^_^_^^^__ 

To  better  our  condition,  we  join  the 
Union  of  our  craft,  now  that  we  have 
done  so,  let  us  be  consistent.  Consis- 
tency is  a  jewel  set  in  unionism. 


TO  ENFORCE  AGREEMENT. 


At  Newark.  N.  J.,  on  May  7th,  Vicc- 
Chancellor  Howell  heard  testimony  i» 
the  suit  brought  by  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  against  the  Robert  P. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  Reidsville,  N.  C.  The  Americas 
Company  is  seeking  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  Richardson,  as  head 
of  the  company  in  1903,  by  which  the 
American  Company  was  to  receive  600  of 
the  1,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  af 
the  Richardson  Company.  It  is  alleged 
that  Richardson  subsequently  refused  to 
carry  out  the  agreement.  Richardson 
testified  that  he  was  forced  into  the 
agreement  by  threats  of  bnsiness  exter- 
mination and  by  the  ruinous  policy 
which,  he  alleged,  was  being  conducted 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
against  opposition  manufacturers. 


Lessons  Taught  by  Life's  Ills. 
He  who  has  not  known  poverty,  sor- 
row, contradiction  acd  the  rest,  and 
learned  from  them  the  priceless  lessons- 
they  have  to  teach,  has  missed  a  good 
opportunity  of  schooling. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
Tolwooo  Workert'  International  Union, 
RMMt  M-B1-52-53  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg. 

hOTJisvaj^nt  Ky.,  May  13,  1908. 
To  Officers  and  Members  0/ Local  Unions: 

Grbsting— The  International  Execu- 
tive Board  has  levied  a  25c.  International 
assessment,  to  take  effect  the  i6th  day  of 
May,  1908,  payable  on  or  before  the  20th 
day  of  June,  1908.  ^ 

The  two- thirds  (^)  of  this  assessment 
going  to  the  General  Expense  Fund  is  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  International  office 
along  with  the  other  collections.  The 
one-third  (>^)  goes  to  the  Local  Fund  of 
Local  Unions. 

Secretaries  of  Local  Unions  will  collect 
the  assessment  at  once. 

The  one  third  {yi)  oi  this  assessment 
which  the  Local  Unions  receive  should 
be  used  for  agitation  for  our  Label  and 
the  boycott  against  the  American  and 
Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive 
Board.  Fraternally  yours, 

A.  McAndrbw, 

Int.  President, 


DETECTIVES  AND   LABOR 
UNIONS. 


HEADQUARTERS 

Tobacco  Workers'  Intornationat  Union, 

Roamt  60-B1-B2-B3  Am.  Ntt'l  Bank  BIdg. 

L0UISVII.1.K,  Ky.,  May  13,  1908. 
To  Members-at' Large  of  the  Tobacco 

Workers^  International  Union: 
G&B8TING — The  International  Execu- 
tive Board  has  levied  a  25c.  International 
assessment,  to  take  effect  the  i6th  day  of 
May,  1908,  payable  on  or  before  the  2oth 
day  of  June,  1908. 

This  assessment  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
General  Expense  Fund. 

Members- at-Large  will  forward  same 
to  the  International  office  as  soon  after 
this  notice  reaches  them  as  possible,  and 
not  later  than  the  above  mentioned  date, 
the  20th  day  of  June,  1908. 

By  order  of  the  International  Executive 
Board.  Fraternally  yours, 

A.  McAndrev^, 

Int,  President, 


Hon.  Madison  R.  Smith,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  14th  inst.,  the 
House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  when  speak- 
ing, of  the  employment  by  corporations 
of  detectives  spies  to  deceive  labor 
unions,  said: 

"Do  you  think  the  government  should 
be  a  party  to  this  nefarious  kind  of 
service,  which  capitalizes  treachery  and 
fraud  in  every  conceivable  form.  If 
trade  unions  are  entitled  to  exist  at  all, 
and  if  they  have  any  good  purpose  to 
serve  in  helping  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  the  social  order  gen- 
erally, as  I  believe  tl?^y  do,  why  should 
they  be  subjected  to  such  outrage?  Have 
labor  unions  no  right  to  protection 
against  these  hirelings  of  corporations, 
who  are  willing  to  sink  the  last  vestige 
of  principle  and  play  the  spy,  and  by 
feigning  friendship  for  the  minor  (or 
-the  employe)  and  his  cause  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  union,  and  by  con- 
tinued deception,  cleverly  practiced,  be- 
come an  officer  of  the  union,  the  trusted 
agent  of  its  business  and  secret  work, 
only  to  betray  and  deliver  it  with 
alacrity  to  the  hostile  corporations,  striv- 
ing by  "might  and  main,"  with  the  aid 
of  the  courjts  and  troops,  to  disrupt  its 
membership  and  hand  it  over  body  and 
soul  to  its  natural  economic  enemy.  I 
speak  with  respect  to  the  selfish,  mate- 
rialistic, and  laissez  faire  economist  and 
of  antiquated  usefulness. 

"Pinkerton's  National  Detective  Agen- 
cy manufactures  traitors  and  scoundrels 
by  wholesale,  and  the  government,  in  a 
measure,  is  a  particeps  criminis.  This 
I  charge  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
as  being  the  solemn  truth,  and  I  want 
the  American  people  to  know  it." 


In  helping  our  brother  toilers  to  suc- 
cess we  advance  Ottr  own  interests. 


If  Adam  had,  on  his  first  arrival  on 
earth,  secured  a  position  which  paid  him 
$4.50  a  day,  worked  at  it  steadily  all 
these  years  and  never  purchased  Eve 
any  other  raiment  than  that  which  was 
considered  proper  in  those  early  days, 
he  would  have  just  the  same  pile  as 
John  D.  Rockefeller  is  reputed  to  have 
—$1,000,000,000. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


In  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor's  Executive 
Council  for  representatives  of  the  To- 
bacco Workers'  International  Union  in 
a-conference  that  had  been  called  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  having  in 
view  the  framing  of  some  concrete  action 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
Labor  as  a  protest  against  the  unfair 
decision  that  had  hten  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  against  Labor's  interests. 
We  went  to  Washington,  arriving  in 
time  to  attend  the  conference  which 
opened  on  the  i8th  of  March. 

We  published  the  full  report  of  the 
protest  in  the  Aprjl  issue  of  the  journal, 
which  we  trust  that  all  the  members 
have  carefully  read.  The  significance  of 
this  meeting  is  not  easily  overlooked. 
It  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  interest  of 
Labor.  Decisions  seriously  affecting  the 
position  of  labor  have  been  very  frequent 
of  late,  and  it  is  considered  due  time  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  attitude  that 
our  judiciary  has  taken  against  us. 

The  decision  in  the  Hatters'  case, 
which  was  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  took  away 
the  right  of  the  Local  Unions  to  prose- 
cute a  boycott,  or  at  least  would  be  liable 
to  heavy  damages  for  the  prosecution  of 
such  a  boycott.  The  decision  does  not 
only  attack  the  funds  of  International 
Unions,  but  goes  so  far  as  to  give  the 
right  of  the  employer  to  use  and  take  by 
legal  means  the  savings  of  the  individual 
members  of  our  various  trades,  if  the 
funds  of  the  International  Unions  were 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claim.  The 
employers  who  claim  injury,  were  en- 
titled to  lay  claim  for  damages,  piling  up 
any  amount  they  saw  fit,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  they  were  entitled  under  the  law 
to  collect  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
claim.  You  will  see  from  these  the 
great  seriousness  of  the  position  Organ- 
ized Labor  is  placed  in  through  this 
decision. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  were  not  applicable  to  the  trade 
unions.  But  the  recent  decision  put 
them  in  almost  the  same  position  before 


the  law  as  that  of  the  Trusts  which  have 
been  formed  in  nearly  every  industry 
known  to  our  commerce. 

After  a  two  days  session,  the  protest 
above  referred  to  was  formulated,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence to  present  the  protest  to  the  House 
of  Congress  and  Senate  with  the  request 
that  some  early  action  be  taken  upon 
the  claims  that  may  be  made.  Both  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Vice- 
President  promised  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance to  the  earliest  possible  action  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Congress. 

During  the  conference,  it  was  decided 
to  advise  the  holding  regular  meetings 
of  unions  in  various  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  alive,  and  keeping  a  constant 
protesting  voice  against  injustice  that 
has  already  been  done.  Many  of  these 
meetings  have  already  been  called  and 
much  good  has  been  done  in  arousing 
the  workers  to  the  realization  of  the 
position  they  have  just  recently  been 
placed  in.  It  was  decided  to  keep  np 
the  agitation  that  had  been  started  some- 
time ago  in  the  sounding  of  the  various 
representatives  we  have  in  Congress,  as 
to  their  position  toward  legislation  that 
had  been  asked  to  be  passed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Organized  Labor.  Bach  Con- 
gressman coming  before  his  constituents 
during  the  election  of  this  year  is  to  be 
asked  as  to  his  position,  and  we  trust 
that  our  members  will  place  themselves 
in  a  position  to  prosecute  this  method  of 
.  ascertaining  what  our  lawmakers  will  do, 
or  what  their  attitude  will  be  towards 
legislation  that  has  been  asked  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the 
toilers. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  confer- 
ence, we  went  to  Philadelphia  where  we 
canvassed  the  conditions  of  the  members 
of  Local  No.  102.  They  had  some 
trouble  in  a  small  factory,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded in  having  meeting  with  uie  man- 
agement of  the  factory.  After  going 
into  the  details  of  the  trouble,  we  finally 
secured  an  agreement  for  the  organizing 
of  the  factory.  We  called  upon  the 
Frishmuth  Tobacco  Co.  with  the  end  in 
view  of  interesting  them  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  factory  under  the  banner  of 
the  International  Union,  we  were  favored 
with  an  interview  with  the  Superinten- 
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dent^  Mr.  Miller,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  claimed  that  he  did  not  need  the 
I#abel  in  his  business  and  would  not  put 
it  on  his  goods.  Continuing,  he  stated 
that  his  employes  had  a  benovolent 
organization  of  their  own  find  the  firm 
lent  their  assistance  wherever  compati- 
ble with  good  policy  and  he  (Mr.  Miller) 
thought  that  was  organization  enough. 
He  further  .stated  that  if  his  employes 
would  organize  and  call  upon  him  to  put 
the  Label  on  their  tobacco,  it  would  be  a 
case  of  the  employes  having  to  leave 
their  employ  as  he  wanted  no  Label  but 
their  own  Tag  on  the  goods  they  sent 
out. 

The  conditions  of  Organized  Labor  in 
Philadelphia  were  greatly  affected  by  the 
great  number  of  people  that  were  out  of 
employment.  We  were  informed  that 
there  were  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
people  out  of  employment  at  that  time, 
which  of  course  was  not  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  unions  generally.  They 
hoped,  however,  with  the  opening  of 
spring  that,  matters  would  somewhat 
mend,  but  it  was  not  supposed  that 
matters  would  so  readjust  themselves  to 
reach  a  normal  condition  for  sometime 
at  least.  Quite  a  number  of  our  own 
members  were  out  of  employment. 
Some  had  temporarily  secured  employ- 
ment in  other  vocations  in  order  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  Altogether 
matters  were  not  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition  in  the  Quaker  City. 

Leaving  Philadelphia,  we  went  to  New 
York  City  where  we  took  up  some  matters ' 
that  affected  the  interests  of  the  cigarette 
makers  unions  Nos.  83,  98,  100  and  loi. 
Machinery  had  played  a  great  part  in 
the  displacement  of  employes  in  the  fac- 
tory, many  of  our  members  having 
secured  employment  in  other  vocations. 
However,  those  who  were  employed  in 
the  factory  were  receiving  fairly  steady 
time.  Manufacturers  reported  work  a 
little  dull,  but  they  managed  to  keep  the 
crews  they  had  at  work.  We  had  several 
meetings  with  the  local  unions.  A  little 
controversy  had  arisen  among  some  of 
the  hand  and  machine  workers,  which 
was  satisfactorily  adjusted  after  one  or 
two  conferences  and  some  explanation 
on  the  important  points  of  the  respec- 
tive contestants. 


The  membership  of  the  four  unions 
having  been  considerably  reduced  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  recall  one  of  the 
Charters.  The  introduction  of  machin- 
ery has  almost  displaced  the  workers 
who  belonged  to  No.  loi.,  so  Charter 
No.  Toi  was  recalled,  and  the  few  re- 
maining members  divided  among  the 
other  locals. 

Among  the  few  troubles  that  were  up 
for  adjustment,  was  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  some  cigarette  makers  who  had 
been  formerly  members  of  the  union  to 
apply  for  a  Charter  for  themselves  and 
be  reinstated  in  the  International  Union. 
The  fallacy  of  this  movement  was  ex- 
plained by  us  •to  them.  We  advised 
them  that  such  a  step  not  be  prosecuted 
any  further,  that  the  persons  who  desir- 
ed to  return  to  the%International  Union 
should  file  application  with  one  or  other 
of  the  already  established  locals.  This 
matter  was  finally  adjusted  along  these 
lines,  and  we  believe  matters  will  run 
quite  harmoniously  in  the  future. 

While  in  New  York,  we  made  an 
urgent  request  that  a  greater  agitation 
for  the  label  be  prosecuted  by  the  Local 
Unions  and  the  members.  Considerable 
agitation  had  been  done,  but  it  had  been 
confined  largely  to  the  agitation  of  the 
union  labeled  cigarettes  to  the  partial 
exclusion  of  the  various  classes  of  tobac- 
co upon  which  the  label  appears.  We 
explained  to  them  the  position  they  put 
themselves  in  before  the  other  local 
unions  and  our  position  in  the  matter 
was  well  taken.  They  requested  us  to 
outline  a  plan  of  campaign  along  these 
lines  for  them  to  follow,  which  we  did. 

We  went  to  Rahway,  N.  J.  and  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Allen,  President  of 
the  Red  Mill  Tobacco  Co,  The  firm 
sometime  back  met  a  business  difficulty 
and  was  forced  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver, and  the  members  of  No.  126  were 
out  of  employment  pending  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  trouble.  The  factory  had 
resumed  work  again,  though  not  with  as 
large  a  force  as  formerly.  Some  of  our 
members  having  to  seek  employment  in 
other  vocations.  The  management  felt 
encouraged  with  the  prospects  now  ahead 
of  them,  and  entertained  a  hope  that  in 
a  short  time  business  would  permit  the 
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re-engagement  of  their  old  full  force. 
The  general  state  of  affairs  in  the  finan- 
cial world  had  retarding  effect,  but  that 
would  be  overcome  in  time. 

While  in  New  York,  we  made  it  our 
business  to  observe  the  extent  to  which 
union  labeled  tobacco  was  being  patron- 
ized .  We  noted  that  in  nearly  every  store 
or  place  where  tobacco  was  sold,  was  one 
or  more  brands  of  union  labeled  goods 
on  sale.  While  of  course  it  was  not  all 
that  we  could  wish  for,  we  felt  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  good  start  made,  that 
with  a  continuance  of  the  agitation  for 
the  label,  much  good  would  result. 
Fraternally  yours, 

A.  McAndrews,  Pres. 

E.  Lbwis  Evans,  Sec'y-Treas, 


IMMIGRANTS  AND  TRADE 
UNIONS. 


Bt  Rbv.  Charles  Stblzlb. 


«rhim  dagos  is  justspilin'  this  coun- 
try for  us  Americans,"  said  a  patriot, 
recently. 

This  remark  reveals  some  interesting 
phases  of  the  immigrant  problem. 

Pour  hundi;ed  years  ago  the  original 
Americans— the  Indians— looked  with 
great  disfavor  upon  the  coming  of  *'  for- 
eigners,'* and  they  gave  pretty  stren- 
uous evidence  of  this  disapproval.  Ever 
since  that  time,  history  has  been  repeat- 
ing itself.  Those  whom  the  Indians 
hated,  scorned  the  ** riff-raff"  which 
followed  them.  These,  in  turn,  despised 
the  Germans,  the  Germans  could  not 
tolerate  the  Irish,  the  Irish  will  fight  the 
Italian,  and  already  the  Italian  considers 
himself  superior  to  the  Slav,  but  each 
incoming  race  has  succeeded  in  lifting 
itself  out  of  the  ditch,  until  to-day  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  foreigner 
from  the  real  American.  The  inter- 
mingling of  the  races  has  actually  result- 
ed in  a  better  type  of  manhood  than 
would  have  been  possible  in  the  pure 
stock.  The  ideal  man  will  one  day  come 
out  of  this  mixture  of  blood. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
foreigners  who  have  been  pouring  into 
our  country  during  recent  years  really 
dominate  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  the  nation.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 


percentage  of  foreig^n  born  in  the  United 
States'  was  practically  the  same  in  1900 
that  it  was  thirty  years  before.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  more  f  oreignen 
in  America,  and  that  in  some  cities  the 
percentages  are  greater,  but  as  a  whole 
the  American  is  holding  his  own  in  the 
matter  of  equal  representation.  There 
is  practically  no  danger  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  through  the  coming  of 
the  foreigner.  At  any  rate,  the  danger 
is  no  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  There  are  other  dangers  in  our 
social  and  in  our  political  life,  but  safety 
from  them  depends  more  upon  the 
American  than  it  does  upon  the  immi- 
grant. The  American  must  show  the 
immigrant  how  to  make  the  most  of 
himself.  In  this  task  the  trades  union 
can  help  immensely.  Indeed,  the  trades 
union  already  touches  the  immigrant, 
directly,  as  no  other  organization  does. 
Here  is  a  job  which  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  best  statesmen  in  ,the 
labor  movement. 


BOOST  UNION  LABEL  GOODS. 


Any  time  you  get  the  idea  that  push- 
ing union  label  goods  is  out  of  date,  that 
it  don*t  do  any  good,  yon  are  off  the 
track,  for  you  are  switched  off  the  main 
line  and  a  long  way  from  truth.  Give 
boosting  union  labeled  products  a  good 
trying  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  real  good  you  have  accom- 
plished, not  only  for  the  other  fellow, 
but  for  yourself  and  your  union. 


Resistance  of  Snow. 
During  certain  government  experi- 
ments at  Washington  with  reference  to 
the  effects  of  sudden  pressures,  attention 
was  called  to  a  singular  experience, 
which  sometimes  happens  to  people  who 
go  shooting  in  lyinter.  If  the  muzzle  of 
a  gun  happens  to  become  plugged  with 
a  little  snow,  the  gun  invariably  bursts 
when  fired  in  that  condition.  Light  as 
the  plug  of  snow  is,  it  requires  a  definite 
time  for  a  finite  pressure,  however  great, 
to  get  it  under  way,  and  during  this  short 
time  the  tension  of  the  powder  gases 
becomes  so  great  that  the  barrel  of  the 
ordinary  fowling  piece  is  unable  to  with- 
stand it. 
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SUFFERS  FROM  INATTENTION. 


Labor   Movement  Staggering   Under 

Fearful  Load  of  indifference 

of  Members. 


TRIM  the  wick  in  the  lamp  of  reason 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
way  that  you  and  your  fellow  trade 
unionists  must  travel  to  secure  success. 
The  labor  movement,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  been  the  sufferer  from  inatten- 
tion; it  has  been  staggering  under  a 
fearful  load  of  indifference,  saddled  on 
its  back  by  those  who  should  be  up  and 
doing  all  the  time.  The  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  and  its 
decisions  are  as  pebbles  on  the  path  of 
progress  compared  with  the  hordes  of  in- 
different card  men  and  women,  who 
either  will  not  or  can  not  see  the  need 
of  getting  together  and  sticking  iogether 
for  their  advancement  ^nd  future  wel- 
fare. 

The  courts  can  and  do  offer  impedi- 
ments of  a  character  that  mean  much, 
but  the  real,  live,  up-to-date  trade  union 
member  knows  full  well  that  courts  can- 
not force  you  to  purchase  non-union 
labeled  goods,  nor  can  they  compel  you 
to  patronize  those  establishments .  where 
union  labor  is  barred  by  reason  of  its 
non-emplo)rment  therein.  If  we  would 
but  agitate  "full  meeting  rooms"  as  we 
do  other  things  that  are  allegedly  full, 
there  would  be  little  reason  to  fear  for 
the  future  of  union  labor.  We  must 
get  over  the  habit  of  just  paying  our 
dues  alone;  we  must  attend  the  con- 
ferences of  our  fellows;  we  need  all 
the  energy  and  brains  in  our  union  to 
overcome  obstacles,  and  these  can  best 
be  obliterated  by  active  participation  in 
labor's  cause,  the  purchasing  of  nothing 
that  does  not  bear  the  union  label ;  the 
bearing  of  our  share  of  tlie  burden,  and 
our  general  co-operation  to  the  end  of 
fully  emancipating  all  those  who  toil 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Remem- 
ber that  "he  serves  well  who  dares  to  be 
true"  and  the  trade  unionist  that  cannot 
see  the  wisdom  of  doing  his  share  in  the 
work  needs  the  services  of  something  be- 
sides an  oculist;  he  requires  an  injection 
of  good  hard  common  horse  sense,  and 


the  only  way  he  will  seemingly  get  what's 
coming  to  him  is  the  route  prepared  by 
the  opponents  of  human  progress.  The 
court  was  never  organized  that  can  force 
labor  to  quit  its  mission  of  protecting 
the  frail  and  aiding  the  distressed;  all 
that  we  as  members  need  to  do  is  OUR 
DUTY  TO  OURSELVES.—  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  Reporter, 


Buy  Only  Union  Made  Goods. 

If  the  women  would  only  know  their 
power  in  their  purchasing  capacity,  they 
could  soon  break  any  strike  that  might 
occur.  Did  they  but  compare  their  pres- 
ent living  to  what  it  was  but  a  few  short 
years  ago  and  what  it  is  today,  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
what  they  purchase.  It  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cheapest,  but  it  is  the  pur- 
chase they  make  under  fair  conditions.  It 
is  of  not  much  use  for  the  men  to  fight 
all  the  time  for  better  conditions  if  the 
money  they  bring  home  is  spent  to  their 
killing,  which  it  certainly  is  if  spent  on 
articles  not  made  by  union  men.  With 
the  women  lies  the  onus;  let  them  once 
wake  to  the  fact,  the  road  will  be  easy 
for  the  men.  They  should  get  nothing 
but  what  bears  the  union  label  if  it  is 
to  be  got;  if  one  shop  does  not  have  it, 
another  will;  if  not,  go  without  it  aho- 
gether  until  such  time  as  the  shopkeeper 
gets  it,  which  he  soon  will  if  persistently 
demanded. — Tribune. 


Some  Accomplishments. 
I^ibor  unions  have  fought  to  teve  the 
children  from  the  factory,  and  place  them 
in  the  schools,  by  having  laws  enacted 
and  in  increasing  the  wages  of  the 
fathers,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  send  the  child  to  work.  Labor  unions 
have  done  more  good  work  among  their 
members,  regarding  morality  and  sobri- 
ety, than  any  other  class,  through  chang- 
ing the  surroundings  of  their  members. 
Labor  unions  have  made  better  citizens 
of  the  working  class  by  having  them  t^e 
an  interest  in  the  common  welfare  of  the 
community.  These  statements  can  all 
be  verified  by  any  person,  and  it  can  also 
be  substantiated  that  the  benefits  of  or- 
fi^anized  labor's  work  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  its  members,  but  the  working 
class  as  a  whole  has  received  the  benefits 
of  its  work.— ^;r. 
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THEt-lTTLE  CHAP'S  FAITH. 


It's  comfort  to  me  in  life's  battle, 
When    the    conflict    seems    all    going 
wrong, 
When  I  seem  to  lose  every  ambition 
And   the   current   of   life   grows   too 
strong, 
To  think  that  the  dusk  ends  the  war- 
fare, 
That  the  worry  is  done  for  the  night; 
And  the  little  chap  there  at  the  win- 
dow 
Believes  that  his  daddy's  all  right. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  hurry, 

I'm  prompted  so  often  to  pause, 
While  my  mind  strays  away  from  the 
striving. 
Away  from  the  noise  and  applause; 
The    cheers    may   be   meant    for   some 
other, 
Perhaps  I  have  lost  in  the  fight; 
But   the   little   chap   there   at   the   win- 
dow. 
Believes  that  his  daddy's  all  right 

I  can  laugh  at  the  downfalls  and  fail- 
ure, 
I  can  smile  in  the  trial  and  the  pain, 
I  feel  that  in  spite  of  the  errors 

The  struggle  has  not  been  in  vain 
If  Fortune  will  only  retain  me 

That  comfort  and  solace  at  night, 
When  the  little  chap  waits  at  the  win- 
dow. 
Believing  his  daddy's  all  right. 
By   Louis  E.    Thayer,  in   Denver  Re- 
publican. 


THE   "CLOSED    SHOP"    POLICY. 


THE  principle  of  the  so-called  "closed 
shop"  is  accepted  in  everyday  busi- 
ness life.  Why  may  not  an  organization 
of  workingmen  similarly  make  a  bargain 
with  an  organization  of  employers? 

The  dealer  will  agree  with  the  manu- 
facturer to  handle  only  a  certain  kind 
of  goods.  This  is  considered  perfectly 
legitimate.  Why  does  it  seem  uncon- 
stitutional when  precisely  the  same 
bargain  is  entered  into  between  the 
employer  and  his  employes?  The  labor 
union  says  to  the  employer:  "We  will 
agree  to  furnish  you  with  competent 
men  at  so  much  per  day.    We  can  con- 


trol the  men  in  our  organization.  They 
will  abide  by  the  contract  that  we  shall 
make.  We  cannot  control  the  men  who 
are  outside  of  our  organization,  so  we 
ask  you  to  employ  only  our  ipen,  thus 
making  your  shop  a  union  shop.  If 
these  outside  men  will  agree  to  make 
the  same  contract  with  you  that  we  have 
made  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
come  into  our  organization,  thus  giving 
them  the  same  privilege  that  we  enjoy." 

The  average  employer  who  fights  so 
strenuously  for  the  "God-glven  right" 
of  the  non-union  workingman  to  exer- 
cise his  privilege  of  remaining  out  of  the 
union  if  he  so  desires,  declaring  that  his 
shop  be  an  open  shop  for  free  men,  will 
usually  debar  the  men  who  exercised  the 
same  God-given  right  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  trade  union,  so  that  prac- 
tically his  boasted  "open  shop"  policy 
means  a- "closed  shop"  to  the  unionist. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  trade  union 
is  unincorporated,  so  that  an  employer 
cannot  hold  it  to  its  contract,  while  he 
himself  is  liable  to  damages.  This  is  not 
true.  It  is  well  knqwn  than  an  unincor- 
porated concern  can  neither  sue  nor  be 
sued,  so  that  both  the  employer  and  the 
trade  union  are  on  an  equality  before 
the  law  in  this  respect.  Furthermore,  if 
the  trade  union  was  to  become  incorpor- 
ated it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  for  an  unscrupulous  employer  to 
hire  a  spy  to  commit  an  act  of  unlawful- 
ness which  would  involve  the  destruction 
of  property,  whereby  the  entire  union 
would  become  involved.  A  successful 
suit  for  damages  would  practically  dis- 
rupt the  organization.  If  all  employers 
were  absolutely  honest  the  incorporation 
of  the  union  might  be  insisted  upon,  but 
for  the  reason  given  above  organized 
labor  is  naturally  cautious  about  taking 
a  step  which  would  bring  it  practically 
no  advantage,  while  it  would  lay  itself 
open  to  the  assaults  of  its  enemies. 

The  right  to  run  one's  business  as  he 
pleases  must  have  its  limitations.  Great 
changes  in  the  conception  of  personal 
and  property  rights  have  come  as  part 
of  the  democratic  evolution.  In  some 
respects  a  man  can  run  his  business  as 
he  pleases,  but  in  other  respects  public 
opinion,  and  frequently  public  law,  steps 
in  and  limits  his  exclusive  control.    In 
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the  matter  of  employment  it  is  beipg 
recognized  that  there  are  two  parties 
instead  of  one.  A  man  may  do  as  he 
pleases  in  so  far  as  that  liberty  does  not 
injure  the  wellbeing  of  his  fellow  man. 
One  may  not  set  fire  to  his  own  houie, 
nor  may  he  sell  cigarettes  or  whiskey  in 
some  states,  because  the  exercise  of  that 
privilege  might  injure  somebody. —^^wV^r 
Makers*  Journal. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  Will 
Employ  Only  Americans. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  discharge  all  for 
eign  workmen  and  to  employ  in  their 
stead  native  Americans  or  naturalized 
citizens.  This  action  is  in  line  with 
that  of  the  big  coke  companies,  who  not 
long  ago  decided  to  discriminate  against 
alien  labor  as  undesirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  and  because  of 
its  disorderly  tendencies. 

When  the  order  reached  Pittsburg  to 
discharge  all  foreigners  some  of  the 
foremen  in  the  cleaning  departments 
and  the  section  forces  objected.  They 
laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
foreigners  employed  were  .much  better 
for  the  class  of  labor  than  Americans, 
and  as  the  former  had  been  trained, 
new  crews  would  have  to  be  broken  in, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  departments 
affected. 

When  the  objections  reached  head- 
quarters peremptory  orders  arc  said  to 
have  been  issued  to  the  superintendents 
of  these  departments  to  discharge  the 
foreigners  at  once. — Ex, 


Wonderful  Paraffin. 
Paraffin  was  at  first  a  useless  by- 
product of  the  oil  refineries,  but  has 
now  a  thousand  uses.  Besides  the  use 
of  paraffin  for  candles,  2,000,000  blocks 
of  refined  paraffin  arc  sold  every  year 
for  an  infinity  of  purposes.  A  liberal 
arrangement  with  a  chewing  gum  maker 
gave  him  the  foundation  for  a  million 
dollar  fortune.  Paraffin  was  applied  to 
Cleopatra's  needle  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  when  the  surface  of  the  obelisk 
began  to  scale  off,  and  it  stopped  it. 
Stone  fronts  of  houses  are  protected 
the  same  way,  an  application  every  three 


or  four  years  being  sufficient  to  prevent 
disintegration.  Paraffin  is  made  into  col- 
ored crayons,  which  will  sticJk  on  glass 
as  well  as  paper.  Paraffin  is  used  in 
laundries  to  whiten  the  clothes  and  in 
polishing  the  surfaces  of  starched  pieces. 
It  is  used  for  sealing  canned  fruits  or 
anything  put  up  in  bottles  by  home 
folks,  manufacturers,  druggists  or  chem- 
ists. It  is  used  generally  as  a  substi- 
stute  for  beeswax,  tallow  and  sealing 
wax  and  for  insulating  wires. 


IMMIGRANT  LABOR. 

There  are  two  powerful  streams,  quite 
reciprocal  in  nature,  the  one  flowing  to- 
ward, the  other  away  from,  this  coun- 
try, that  have  created  new  forces  in  our 
economic  life  while  changing  the  whole 
current  of  events  in  parts  of  Europe. 
Both  are  today  at  high  water  mark. 
Every  year  from  a  million  to  a  million 
and  a  quartei:  aliens  are  admitted  to 
American  ports.  Some  come  to  work 
and  save  and  found  new  homes,  others 
to  work  and  sweat  and  save  so  that 
finally  they  may  relapse  into  a  life  of 
ease  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

They  form  the  westward  flowing 
stream.  Out  of  this  stream  there  is 
created  that  other  one  whose  current 
is  eastward.  But,  where  as  the  first  is 
of  humanity,  the  second  is  of  gold.  Out 
of  the  savings  of  the  foreign  born  in 
America  $250,000,000  a  year  is  now  go- 
ing abroad. 

The  annual  increase  is  about  10  per 
cent.  If  this  money  were  retained  here 
it  would  be  sufficient  every  four  years 
to  liquidate  our  interest  bearing  debt. 
It  cannot  be  controlled.  It  is  the  quid 
pro  quo,  the  international  credit  bal- 
ance, to  which  the  immigrant  laborer 
is  entitled  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
The  annual  distribution  of  this  great 
sum  of  money  throughout  Europe  is  in 
the  following  proportion:  Italy,  $70,- 
000,000 ;  Austria-Hungary,  $65,000,000 ; 
Great  Britain,  $25,000,000;  Norway  and 
Sweden,  $25,000,000 ;  Russia,  $25,000,000 ; 
Germany,  $15,000,000 ;  Greece,  $5,000.000 ; 
all  others,  including  France,  Switzerland; 
Belgium  and  Denmark,  $10,000,000. — 
North  American  Review, 


Opportunity  is  fond  of  disguises. 
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EMPLOYERS    MAY  COMBINE, 
SAYS  COURT. 


HONOR  IN  BEING  A  UNION  MAN. 


UOLDING  that  an  agreement  among 

*  *  employers  to  fight  labor  unions  was 
not  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  that 
such  an  agreement  might  be  necessary 
sometimes  to  prevent  delay  in  building 
operations,  Justice  Greebaum  of  New 
York  City  last  week  decided  that  four 
bonds  given  by  the  Thompson- Star rett 
Company  to  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  company  would  not  hire  union  car- 
penters in  1905,  after  the  association  had 
declared  a  lockout  against  the  members 
of  that  trade,  should  be  forfeited.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  when 
unions  in  the  building  trades  were 
threatening  to  strike  against  the  building 
employers,  the  employers  formed  their 
association,  with  a  constitution,  by-laws 
and  a  board  of  governors  empowered 
to  discipline  any  member  that  did  not 
live  up  to  ihe  rules  and  regulations. 
All  the  members  of  the  association  were 
required  to  give  bonds  to  do  what  the 
board  of  governors  said. 

After  the  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  struck  the  board  of 
governors  passed  a  resolution  forbid- 
ding any  of  the  members  of  the  em- 
ployers'association  to  hire  any  of  the 
members  of  that  union.  It  appeared 
that  the  Thompson- Starrett  Company 
obeyed  the  order  until  January,  1905, 
when  it  served  notice  on  the  association 
that  it  would  hire  union  carpenters,  and 
did  so,  in  violation  of  the  agreement. 

The  Thompson-Starrett  Company  had 
a  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation and  was  expelled  and  the  bonds 
were  declared  forfeited.  Then  William 
H.  McCord,  president  of  the  association, 
entered  suit  in  behalf  of  the  association 
to  recover  the  amount  of  the  bonds. 

The  Thompson-Starrett  Company  set 
up  the  defense  that  making  such  an 
agreement  as  it  had  with  the  association 
was  beyond  its  corporate  powers,  and 
that  such  an  agreement  ought  not  to  be 
enforced  because  it  stifled  competition, 
and  was  therefore  against  public  policy. 
— Labor  Clarion. 


NO  person  need  feel  ashamed  of  hold- 
ing a  paid-up  union  card  or  a  due 
book.  No  class  of  society  or  organiza- 
tion or  philanthropist  has  done  as  mnch 
for  the  common  people  as  the  labor 
unions.  Philanthropists  bnild  homes 
for  the  workingmen  and  women  after 
they  have  left  the  home  of  their  parents. 
Unions  are  making  the  home  fireside  fit 
for  sons  and  daughters  to  remain  in  the 
true  home— that,  of  their  parents— -by  in- 
creasing wages  so  that  the  father  can 
support  the  family,  and  make  the  home 
what  it  should  be.  Philanthropists 
build  libraries,  while  unions  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor  to  give  the  workingmen 
time  to  read  the  booktf.  Unions  shorten 
hours  of  labor  to  place  more  of  the  men 
to  work  who  are  willing  to  work.  Cities 
build  hospitals  and  the  unions  take  care 
of  the  family  while  the  bread  winner  is 
in  them. 

If  death  should  call  one  of  its  members 
the  union  pays  a  death  benefit  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge not  one  member  of  any  nnion  has 
ever  been  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

Labor  unions  have  fought  to  save  the 
children  from  the  factory  and  place  them 
in  the  schools  by  having  laws  enacted 
and  in  increasing  the  wages  of  the 
fathers  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
send  the  child  to  work.  Labor  anions 
have  done  more  good  work  among  their 
members  regarding  morality  and  sobriety 
than  any  other  class,  through  changing 
the  surroundings  of  their  members. 
Labor  unions  have  made  better  citizens 
of  the  working  class  by  having  them 
take  an  interest  in  the  common  welfare 
of  the  community.  These  statements 
can  be  all  verified  by  any  person,  and  it 
can  also  be  substantiated  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Organized  Labor's  work  have  not 
been  confined  to  its  members,  but  the 
working  class  as  a  whole  has  received 
the  benefits  qf  its  work. 

Now  Mr.  Union  Man  and  Sympathizer, 
learn  to  recoenize  the  union  card  or  dne 
book  as  a  badge  of  honor  and  become  an 
active  worker  to  extend  the  work  by 
your  good  council. 

Try  a  little  boosting  and  remember 
that  the  best  way  to  boost  is  to  buy 
union -labeled  goods  and  have  your 
friends  do  likewise. — Geo.  Af,  Neubcrt, 
in  Stvitchmen*s  Journal, 
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LABOR'S  TRADE-MARK. 


What  the  Union  Label   Means  to  Or- 
ganized Labor. 

0 

THE  union  label— what  does  it  mean? 
This  is  a  question  often  asked,  and 
it  receives  a  variety  of  answers.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  get  it  properly  be- 
fore the  public  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  application  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  its  use  in  other  directions 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  union 
man. 

Churches  organize,  adopt  names  and 
creeds  of  faith  and  refuse  to  tolerate  any 
infringement  upon  their  right  to  wor- 
ship according  to  their  standard  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  the  union  label  does 
for  the  union  workmen. 

Clubs  and  associations  adopt  insignia 
of  recognition  to  prevent  fraud  and  im- 
position. This  is  the  mission  of  the 
union  label. 

Firms  and  corporations  have  dis- 
tinguishing marks  which  they  jealously 
guard  and  protect.  So  docs  the  organ- 
ized worker  guard  and  protect  the  union 
label. 

Authors  and  writers  secure  copyrights 
as  a  shield  from  plagiarism  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  brain  and  pen.  The  union 
workmen  uses  the  label  as  a  shield  for 
the  product  of  his  labor  and  brawn. 

Inventors  secure  letters  patent  to  pre- 
vent infringement  upon  their  rights.  The 
union  label  serves  the  same  purpose  for 
organized  labor. 

The  manufacturer  places  his  trade- 
mark on  the  products  of  his  shop  or 
factory.  The  label  performs  the  same 
service  for  the  worker  who  brings  forth 
these  products. 

It  therefore  seems  plain  that  the  same 
law  which  steps  in  and  protects  those 
whose  interests  lie  in  these  various  ar- 
teries of  trade  and  commerce  should  step 
in  and  protect  the  worker  in  the  use  of 
his   distinguishing   mark. 

But  the  label  means  even  more  than 
this.  To  the  union  man  it  means  loyalty 
and  fidelity,  compact  organization,  broth- 
erly love  and  consideration,  fealty  to 
organization,  help  in  time  of  distress. 
To  the  public  it  means  honest  work  well 


performed  by  skilled  labor,  the  best  of^ 
material  fitly  joined  together  by  g^Kn 
up  men  and  women  at  living  wages^    itl 
means  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  hon-  . 
est  day  s  pay. 

"Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of^ 
nature,"   and   it   is   upon   this   idea   that 
the  workingman  has  acted  in  organizing 
and  protecting  his  organization  with  his 
trademark — the  union  label. 

The  thoughts  have  been  on  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  question  involved.  There 
is  a  negative  side,  however,  which  pre- 
sents a  dark  and  repulsive  picture,  which 
will  be  considered  in  a  future  issue  of 
this  department. 

Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present  if  it 
is  right  to  protect  the  employer  it  is 
equally  right  to  protect  the  employe.  By 
organized  labor  nothing  more  than  this 
is  asked.  To  organized  labor  nothing 
less  will  satisfy. — Earl  V,  Hagood  in 
Atlanta    Constitution. 


Largest  Farm  in  the  World. 
It  is  said  that  the  largest  farm  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  of 
Chihuahua.  Mexico,  on  which  4,000  peo- 
ple live.  The  farm  has  on  it  1,000,000 
cattle,  1 ,000  horses,  700,000  calves.  More 
than  1,000  cowboys  are  needed  to  look 
after  his  herds.  He  has  a  slaughter 
house  of  his  own  near  Chihuahua  City, 
at  which  more  than  25,000  head  of  cattle 
and  as  many  or  more  sheep  and  hogs  are 
slaughtered  every  year.  He  owns  his 
own  refrigerator  cars,  in  which  his  pack- 
ed meats  are  shipped  all  over  the  repub- 
lic, and  more  than  half  a  day  is  required 
for  a  railway  train  to  cross  the  farm. 


Senator  Jeff  Davis  calculates  that  the 
monopoly  plutocrats  have  robbed  the 
Americau  people  of  129,433,600  000,000 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  He 
expressed  his  method  of  calculation  as 
follows:  "Adam,  indeed,  had  he  sur- 
vived till  this  day  and  had  computed 
|r,roo  every  minute  since  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  must  have  lived  50,000 
other  years  to  have  completed  the  task." 
The  beginning  of  his  closing  curse  was 
**Go,  damnable  imps  of  pelf  and  greed!** 
Quite  expressive  and  appropriate.  More 
strength  to  Senator  Jeff  Davis  in  his  war 
on  the  monopolizing  trusts! 
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GOVERNMENT   BY   INJUNCTION. 


THE  growing  opposition  of  the  people 
to  judge  made  laws  or  government 
is  based  upon  more  than  mere  senti- 
mental opposition. 

We  intend  to  obey  the  laws  of  our 
country  and  our  very  proper  intentions 
in  this  regard  would  be  materially  assist- 
ed if  it  was  made  clearer  to  all  people 
what  the  laws  actually  are. 

There  has  been  a  general  supposition 
that  in  a  republic  the  representatives  of 
the  people  duly  elected  meet  in  legisla- 
ture or  in  congress  to  enact  laws  to 
govern  the  people,  but  we  are  fast  find- 
ing out  that  through  a  steady  assumption 
of  power  by  the  courts,  our  laws  are  a 
small  part  statute  laws  and  a  large  part 
judicial  rulings,  or  precedents,  never 
approved  by  any  legislative  body. 

Labor  unionists  have  become  especially 
prejudicial  against  the  exercise  of  these 
larger  powers  by  the  courts  because  of 
the  fact  that  no  matter  what  the  state- 
ment of  facts  may  be  the  decision  is 
nearly  invariably  adverse  to  labor. 

Nor  can  it  be  assumed'  that  these  ad- 
verse decisions  indicate  that  labor  has 
always  been  in  the  wrong,  unless  the 
following  contradictory  illustrations  can 
be  reconciled  with  that  view: — 

1.  An  employer  whose  men  are  on 
strike  asks  for  an  injunction  restraining 
his  former  employes  from  talking  with 
persons  entering  his  employ.  In  grant- 
ing the  injunction  the  court  says  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  work,  or  not 
to  work,  without  interference  from  any 
other  man  or  set  of  men,  etc. 

2.  A  railroad  goes  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  who  reduces  wages  and  the  em- 
ployes propose  to  strike  against  the  re- 
duced wages.  The  receiver  applies  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the  employes 
from  striking  and  the  injunction  is 
issued.  What  becomes  of  the  right  not 
to  work? 

3.  A  state  has  a  law  against  an  em- 
ployer discharging  any  person  because 
of  membership  in  a  labor  union.  A 
manufacturer  discharges  300  hands  who 
are  union  members  to  enforce  a  reduction 
of  wages.  Later  he  applies  for  an  in- 
junction restraining  his  former  employes 
from  talking  with  his  new  employes.    In 


his  ttetimoney  the  employer  said  he 
discharged  the  300  because  they  were 
members  of  a  union.  It  is  a  well  recog- 
nized rule  of  equity  procedure  that  one 
who  asks  for  relief  from  an  equity  court 
'*must  come  with  clean  hands.'*  That 
is  to  say:  that  one  who  is  himself  violat- 
ing the  law  is  not  entitled  to  claim  relief 
in  equity.  In  this  case  the  employer 
testified  he  discharged  300  persons  be- 
cause they  were  unionists.  This  was  a 
violation  of  statute  confessed  in  open 
court,  but  the  judge  said  he  "found  no 
evidence  of  any  violation  of  statute"  and 
issued  the  injunction. 

4.  In  a  strike  a  non-unionist  is  as- 
saulted by  a  known  spectator,  not  a 
striker  nor  a  member  of  the  strikers' 
union.  The  person  committing  the  as- 
sault can  be  punished  in  the  police  court 
but  that  would  not  break  up  the  strike, 
so  the  employer  goes  to  court  and  repre- 
sents that  the  gathering  of  crowds  near 
his  factory  are  a  menace  to  his  business 
and  asks  for  and  obtains  an  injunction 
restraining  his  former  employes,  their 
union,  and  all  persons  in  sympathy  with 
them,  *'from  walking  upon  the  streets  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  factory  of  the  plain- 
tiff." In  many  cases  hired  detectives 
have  created  the  required  amount  of 
disorder  to  satisfy  the  judge  that  an 
injunction  should  be  issued. 

5.  A  law  forbidding  the  blacklisting 
of  a  workman  by  employers  and  the 
refusal  to  employ  him  because  of  his 
membership  in  a  union  is  declared  un- 
constitutional because  the  employers, 
either  singly  or  collectively,  have  a 
right  to  employ  or  not  to  employ  whom 
they  please. 

The  same  court  holds  that  employes 
may  not  refuse  to  purchase  the  merchan- 
dise of  a  particular  employer,  invokes  a 
statute  never  meant  to  be  applied  to 
employes,  and  issues  an  injunction.  In 
this  comparison  a  statute  restricting  em- 
ployers is  declared  unconstitutional,  to 
the  injury  of  labor,  while  another  statute 
never  intended  to  apply  to  labor,  is  held 
valid  and  applied  to  the  injury  of  labor. 

All  of  the  foregoing  illustrations  are 
from  real  cases  and  many  more  could  be 
cited  equally  contradictory  of  the  theory 
that  all  men  stand  equal  before  the  law. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  going  too  far 
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o  sa^r  that  in  the  instances  qnoteda 
disposition  is  shown  to  favor  employers 
as  against  labor. 

It  is  this  tendency  which  has  aroused 
the  working  people  of  this  country  and 
their  sympathizers  to  a  realization  of  the 
dangerous  power  now  assumed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  courts. 

It  has  been  said  that  ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  If  this  be 
so  let  us  have  a  government  of  laws 
made  in  the  exercise  of  our  sovereign 
citizenship  and  not  of  laws  made  by  a 
judge  who,  with  due  respect  to  his 
official  position,  is  after  all  a  mere  man. 
—Shoe  Workefs"  Journal, 


GLORY  OF  TRADES  UNIONISM. 


Frank  K.  Foster  of  Boston  in  his 
masterly  address  to  President  Elliot 
said,  among  other  things: 

"For  good  or  for  ill  the  wants  of  the 
laborer  have  multiplied,  his  ^faculties 
have  become  developed,  and  his  aspira- 
tions have  been  awakened.  It  is  the 
glory  of  trades  unionism  that  is  has 
played  no  small  part  in  arousing  in  him 
that  righteous  discontent  which  impels 
him,  like  Oliver  Twist,  to  ask  for  more 
and  ever  more;  but,  unlike  the  timid 
charity  boy,  he  is  not  to  be  browbeat- 
en by  the  officious  Bumbles  of  conser- 
vatism. Here,  I  say  again,  is  the  test 
which  shall  stretch  to  the  uttermost  the 
elasticity  of  democratic  institutions.  It 
is,  scarcely  a  kindness  to  breed  men  in 
the  faith  of  political  equality  if  indus- 
trially they  are  forced  to  submit  to  des- 
potism. It  is  not  wise  to  awaken  in 
them  a  thirst  for  knowledge  if  they  have 
not  means  and  leisure  to  slake  this 
thirst.  It  is  highly  injudicious  to  per- 
mit them  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  if  by 
the  conditions  of  their  employment  the 
major  portion  of  their  existence  must 
be  spent  in  unremitting  toil  among  base 
and  barren  environments. 

"But  entirely  apart  from  this  phase 
of  the  subject  the  trades  unionist  holds 
that  existing  physical  conditions  among 
wage  earners  justify  the  shorter  hour 
demand  and  will  continue  to  justify  it 
while  the  'chance  of  life*  of  any  num- 
ber of  the  working  class  is  by  reason 


of  the  conditions  of  employment  less 
than  that  of  a  like  number  of  the  same 
age  of  the  so-called  independent  classes. 

"In  other  words,  the  trades  union 
maintains  that  the  social  service  ren- 
dered by  the  manual  laborer  justifies 
him  in  insisting  that  society  has  no 
right  to  expect  him  to  shorten  his  life 
below  the  normal  limit  by  reason  of  ill 
conditions  in  this  service  for  which  there 
is  remedy. 

"While  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
world's  workers  are  not  properly  housed, 
clothed  or  fed,  while  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more  are  barren  in  mind  and 
dormant  in  faculty,  we  feel  that  trades 
union  energy  may  safely  be  directed  to- 
ward enlarging  their  consuming  capacity 
by  increasing  their  purchasing  capacity." 


TRADES     UNIONS    AND    THE 
INSURANCE  BRSINESS. 


According  to  the  action  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention,  officers  of  the 
Molders'  International  Union  have  com- 
piled an  insurance  tabic  based  on  prem- 
iums paid  to  old  line  insurance  com- 
panies, and  after  eliminating  expense 
which  occurs  on  account  of  exorbitant 
salaries  for  innumerable  managers,  so- 
licitors, and  collectors,  also  the  heavy 
expense  of  advertising,  etc.,  they  found 
that  risks  can  be  safely  taken  on  their 
membership  at  a  reduction  of  about  30 
per  cent 

The  feature  will  be  first  launched  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  and  all  other  union 
officials  will,  undoubtedly,  watch  and 
note  carefully  how  this  enterprise  will 
pan  out  to  the  molders. 

The  actuaries  employed  by  them  have 
gone  carefully  into  the  expectancy  of 
life  and  have  decided  that  they  can 
maintain  business  and  give  a  $2,000  poli- 
cy for  $1.99  a  month  to  a  member 
starting  when  21  years  of  age  and  that 
premium  remains  the  same  to  the  end 
of  life.  The  age  at  which  a  member 
joins  determines  the  rate  and  it  is  never 
raised  above  that  sum.  So  that  every 
member  knows  exactly  and  positively 
what  he  will  have  to  pay  during  his 
future  years  that  he  maintains  insur- 
ance. 
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HOW  TO  END  LABOR  TROUBLES 


John   Mitchell   Says   He   Believes  the 
Plain  Truth  Will  End  Conflict- 
It   Pays  To   Be   Right. 
o— 

I  am  a  trade  unionist.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  trade 
union  is  the  ultimate.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  great  evolutionary 
movement  going  on ;  that  it  is  slowly 
but  surely  changing  our  social  life. 
But,  nevertheless,  my  experience  has 
satisfied  me  that  the  trade  union  move- 
ment is  the  best  movement  ever  born 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  those  who  toil. 

If  I  believed  that  the  trade  union 
movement  stood  for  nothing  else  than 
securing  a  few  cents  higher  wages  or 
securing  a  few  hours  less  labor,  I 
would  leave  it.  If  I  thought  that  is 
all  it  does,  I  would  quit  the  trade 
union  movement  and  I  would  try  to 
start  myself  a  new  movement.  But,  I 
believe  it  does  more  than  that.  I  be- 
lieve the  trade  union  movement  raises 
the  standard  of  our  citizenship;  I  be- 
lieve it  raises  the  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood of  all  our  people.  And  any 
movement  that  qlevates  society,  that 
elevates  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  our  people,  contributes  immeasur- 
ably to  the  good  of  our  country. 

I  am  not  an  old  man  yet,  but  I  have 
seen  many  practical  results  from  the 
trade  union  movement.  I  have  seen 
in  my  life  thousands  who  employed 
labor  and  thousands  who  labor,  brought 
together  and  made  to  work  in  harmony. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  our  country 
there  should  be  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  labor  and  capital,  yo  - 
withstanding  the  fact  that  I  have  g^nc 
through  quite  a  number  of  strikes,  T 
have  not  yet  abandoned  my  opinion 
that  if  the  representatives  of  labor  can 
be  brought  together,  if  they  cm  sit 
down  in  honest  conference,  if  they  will 
look  one  another  straight  in  the  eye 
and  tell  one  another  the  absolute  th»-:it'7, 
I  believe  when  that  is  done  that  llic  day 
of  conflict  between  labor  and  '"loital 
will  end. 

I    have    never    been    one    to    believe 


you  help  labor  by  denouncing  capital. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  tJiat 
there  is  not  one  wrong  that  labor  suf- 
fers which  it  did  not  bring  on  itself. 
I  do  not  believe,  either,  that  any  of 
us  are  poor  because  we  cannot  get 
rich,  or  because  we  cannot  get  lich 
honorably.  I  believe  that  if  labor  will 
do  its  own  duty  all  the  misery  and  all 
the  suffering  that  labor  has  endined 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  will 
end. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  tvry 
man  and  every  woman  who  works  for 
a  living,  who  works  for  wages,  or  a 
salary,  to  join  a  trade  union.  And  I 
believe  the  man  or  woman  who  works 
for  wages  who  remains  out  of  a  trade 
union  to  be  blind  to  their  ow^n  inter- 
ests. Not  only  that,  but  they  are  posi- 
tively injuring  the  chances  and  the  in- 
terests of  their  fellow  men,  and  fellow 
women.  I  believe  that  the  trade  unions 
stand  for  all  that  is  good,  for  all  that 
is  best  in  our  citizenship.  If  I  thought 
the  trade  union  movement  depended 
on  lawlessness  for  their  success,  I 
would  abandon  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  a  strike 
was  ever  won  because  of  violations  of 
law.  I  do  know  that  strikes  have  been 
lost  because  the  laws  were  broken.  I 
do  know  that  every  striker  is  injured 
if  the  law  is  broken. 

In  my  judgment  no  great  strike  can 
ever  succeed  if  the  American  people 
are  opposed  to  it.  I  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  people  of  our  country.  I 
believe  the  American  people  always 
try  to  be  right.  I  believe  that  if  they 
decide,  if  they  conclude  that  a  question 
is  right,  that  a  strike  is  right,  that  the 
strike  will  win ;  and  if  they  conclude 
the  strike  is  wrong,  then  the  strike  will 
not  succeed.  It  pays  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  best  people.  It  pays  to 
be  right,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
wrong. — Trades  Union  A^ezcs. 


A  clean -heart  is  the  secret  of  a  clear 
head. 

No  man  can   be  truly  happy  all   to 
himself. 

Something  for  nothing  is  the  dream 
of  the  fool. 
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UNIONISM  WILL  REMAIN. 


The  enemies  of  organized  labor  who, 
no  doubt,  were  overjoyed  because  of 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  ought  to 
get  all  the  enjoyment  they  can  out  of 
that  decision,  because  it  is  not  des- 
tined to  remain  as  at  present. 

That  decision  is  so  illogical  in  its 
bearing  upon  organizations  of  laboi'ers 
in  comparison  with  other  classes  of  or- 
ganizations of  men  that  when  this  view 
is  properly  presented  before  Congress, 
as  it  will  surely  be  done,  there  will  be 
such  a  legal  enactment  as  will  nullify 
and  destroy  forever  that  infamous  de- 
cision of  tne  Supreme  Court. 

No  reputable  lawyer  believes  that  Con- 
gress ever  intended  any  such  interpre- 
tation should  be  put  on  the  law  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  put  on  it.  But 
now,  since  it  is  done,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  appeal  to  Congress 
to  wipe  out  the  court-made  laws  in  this 
particular. 

The  Parry-Post  gang  of  labor  union 
haters,  including,  of  course,  the  delecti- 
ble  Van  Cleave,  imagine  that  this  decis- 
ion must  mean  the  disbanding  of  all 
labor  unions.  But  that  outfit  of  labor 
haters  are  really  about  as  ignorant  a  lot 
as  could  be  well  collected  in  a  day's 
travel.  They  are  parvenus  of  the  in- 
solent- type,  without  any  particular 
amount  of  education,  besides  knowing 
the  rudiments  of  the  three  Rs,  and  when 
that  class  of  men  get  their  paws  on 
riches  then  they  immediately  begin  to 
take  themselves  too  seriously.  The  old 
adage  is  always  verified  in  the  case  of 
men  of  this  caliber:  "Put  a  beggar  on 
horseback  and  he  will  ride  himself  to 
death." 


Wealth  in  the  hands  of  such  crea 
tures  means  nothing  but  power  to  op- 
press, and  men  of  that  class  look  upon 
wealth  in  that  light.  To  their  ignorant 
minds,  wealth  can  have  no  other  mean- 
ing. They  have  not  acquired  it  through 
any  mental  effort.  In  fact,  their  minds 
are  not  trained  to  logical  thought,  but 
they  egotistically  imagine  that  financial 
success  has  come  to  them  as  a  result 
of  their  own  superiority,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  very  opposite  is  the 
case. 

Time  will  tell  the  story,  and  when 
the  evolution  of  time  has  worked  out 
the  fate  of  labor  organizations,  there 
will  be  nothing  left  of  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  save  and  except  a  bitter 
reminiscence  by  the  union  hating  gang. 
— Galesburg   Labor  News. 


Stand  firmly  by  your  union  and  the 
great  cause  of  labor. 
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Scieniific  Jlinericam 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


lianrest  olr- 
Terms.  98  • 


culatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  journal.    . ., — 

:  four  months,  9L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

ftCo.'"""**-'- New  York 

Offloe,  0»  F  Bt,  Washlncton.  D.  G. 


Bran<Ai 


Jobson  Pointing  &  Mf  g«  Go* 

Incorporated 

PRINTERS    OF    THE 
TOBACCO  WORKER 

Hill  St.  and  L.  &  N.  R  R.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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************************************* 


PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco,  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  BLUE  Label,     j*     >     >     >    ^ 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   WWte  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 
Capital-Buriey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  the  Best  Tlimg  in  Us  Class. 

ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

Reidsville,  N.  C. 

1 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET  ON  THE  SQUARE  G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK  CUP  DAY'S  WORK 
NORTH  STAR  ISC    HARPOON  iSC^" 

UNION   AND   INDCPCNDCNT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorporattd  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


O 


TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
^CIGARETTES^ 

NONE  SETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 


87-89  E.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Gone  Wrong 

OLD 
NORTH  STATE 

GRANULATED 
SMOKING  TOBACCO 

No  longer  bears  the 

UNION  LABEL 

and  is  not  entitled  to  your 
good  patronage. 

Give  it  tiie  Place  it  is 
entitled  to. 

Retnembet  tlie  name^ 
But  leave  it  alone  fust  the 
same* 


■H-M'i'  I 'I  IM^■^.^■IMl„In^MIMInH^a^^^^^^I  a-a-a-i-H"!"!''!-!--!- i'-H"i  ■i-i-'i-ri  1  ■!  mi  iivi> 


'Bull  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 


I  %%^'r^  PLUG  TWIST  :^^r':? 


^^■H■^■l.^1■^"^■^"^^^■^■^^■■M■^^^^■H■^■>^'^'^1"^'^'^i■^"^1'^'1il'^1■^'1'^■'^^r^■^■l■■^■^ 


TeL,  5499  Spring 

Prudential  Tobacco  Co* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
LHtle  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIER  )  p_^ 

L  W.  SCHENKERr"'**- 

I33-J37  Mulberry  St  NEW  YORK 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUPACTURERS 

"BLUE  HEN" 
"HIGH  CARD" 
"REX"  and  "Z 


>) 


iMflUNlllMpStotl. 

Your  Shoe  Bodtr  G4ir 

YOVWAXIT. 

UniM  Mm  •honld  inflneiict  thoe^ 
Ib  tht  intnett  of  ItaiM  SiWMwrkars. 

VkUyomfdemUrsamdiaken^i 

Simd/drHsiqf/uiarui. 

MiMertbefordMl 
IBceatsperynr. 

wnumm 

No.  434  ALBANY  BtMtlHIMU     •      BOSTON.  I 


STR.ONGHOLD 


STRONG       HOLD. 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


441 


in  t  Swallow  ClK  Bait' 


"VA^hen  a  Dealer  or  Asent 
Tells  You  That 


BACCO 


Fff  toe  is  NONE  STRICTLY  UNK)N  viM  ike 


BLUE 


LABEL 


OP    THE 


Tobacco  Worker's  Interaational 

Union. 


Organized  Labor 


The  World  Over,  RecogalMS  the 


BLUE 


LABEL 


As  the  Only  Proof  of  Tobacco  being   STRICTLY  UfOON  MADE. 

All  Unions  have  resolved  to  demand  Uic  Blue  Labd  on  aU  Tobaooo 
Ibey  btiy.     Plenty  in  the  Market.     Your  dealer  <mn  get  it- 

»ON*T  B£  rOOLEIH  LOOK  FOB  THE  BLUE  LADCLI 

All  Fait  *aiS  0aioii-m#d«  tbbicai  Bmrm  the  Uakm  UM.    a^Btrf  KQ  OTHBft* 


NOW  ON  SALE 

Rir  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Unkw  labor. 

lUde  U  CladiuMtl  and  ia  tiM  Mir 


fiwtoffy  i&  the 


•ight-honr  wortdaf  dar« 


THB 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


■■— ■■■■■■■tl 


W«aB»«— ■■■■■■■— ■■——■■ 


CHBW 


IN 


and 


WXUi^MMaM. 

■—a ■■■■■■■I 


Union  Xobaccos 


WW«>«— I 


PBKC  S 


^6e 

UNION  LABEL 

induced  a.  triaki 
MBR.it  mode  It 

A  succe:ss 

Ole  aake  aunv  oOmt  BraMI$ 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  lor  Samfiles 


■^^'^^•^  - 


P/7J 
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Smoke  onr  latest  and  beat  brand,  "  EDEN  ♦♦  Cube  Cul.    Just  ont.    It  wUl  anit  you. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,  D.  T.  C. 

PL.UGIS 

Delmoflico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Qlobe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

8MOKINGI8 

SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Go'd  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  HB^y 
5  Cent 
Pollcs 

SLICED  PLUa 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


Hope 

Adam 

Blemarek 

Oronoco 

Standard  Time 

TIge 

Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit  Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Coe 

Mantifacttirerst       Detroit*  Mlch.»U.  8.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt   the   Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tlonal  Union  Label. 


i%AM0U^iff^VMiMiffriVtf*riW^ifw«i«^^^^ri«««iMM^W¥niFhnPhi9Mkiiw*w>feni>««iw««*M>k*«^B^ 


Basii.  DoBftHOEFBR,  President 
Pbtbr  Dobrhoepbr,  Vice-President. 


Bdw.  J.  C000B8BAI.1;,  Treararer. 
De~ 


C.  W.  DbPauw,  Secretary. 


neanirer.    | 

Monarch  Tobacco  Works 


LOUISVILtiE.  KY, 


Independent.  Union  Factory. 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-D, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKE 


"WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 


THBY    ARB 


UNION    A1LADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


WARE-KRAMER. 
TOBACCO   CO. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


^be  tobacco  Motket. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  VICE- 
,       PRESIDENT. 


On  April  11th,  I  was  called  to  Ham- 
ilton, Ont,  by  our  International  Pres- 
ident to  assist  him  in  straightening  out 
matters  in  connection  with  Local  No. 
48  of  that  city.  The  questions  were  set- 
tled to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  our 
members  there. 

After  the  visit  of  our  International 
President,  Bro.  A.  McAndrew,  to  Can- 
ada, which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
sizing  up  the  situation  here,  it  was  de- 
cided that  I  should  visit  the  different 
cities  and  towns  in  Ontario  and  Quer 
bee  for  label  agitation  and  organize 
tion  purposes.  It  had  been  over  two 
years  since  I  have  visited  the  cities 
in  these  provinces  and  like  many  rther 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  's  a 
continuous  flow  of  immigrants  coming 
in  from  Great  Britain  and  other  Fturo- 
pean  countries,  many  of  them  join  I  he 
-organizations  of  their  craft  shortly  af- 
ter arrival  here.  These  people  and 
many  others  also  not  being  familiar 
with  the  different  union  labels,  it  is 
necessary,  if  we  are  to  get  their  united 
support  and  in  order  that  the  I'cst  re- 
sults should  be  obtained  in  getting  tet 
ter  conditions  for  the  workers  aid  in 
building  up  the  forces  of  organ iz.rd  la- 
bor, that  we  bring  before  their  atten- 
tion th*^  fact  that  the  Blue  Label  ci 
the  Tobacco  Workers*  Internati  Dral 
Union   and   every     other     union   label, 


stands  for  better  conditions  for  the 
workers.  Many  union  members  to-day 
don't  stop  to  think  that  while  they  and 
the  organization  to  which  they  belong 
are  opposed  to,  and  may  be  fighting  the 
open  shop  which  some  employers  tak- 
ing advantage  of  labor  conditions  to- 
day are  trying  to  force  upon  them,  still 
they  themselves  as  consumers  in  neg- 
lecting to  insist  upon  getting  labeled 
goods,  are  in  many  cases  giving  their 
encouragement  and  support  not  only  to 
the  open  shop  but  often  to  the  scab 
shop  and  to  unscrupulous  employers 
whose  factories  are  operated  by  poorly 
paid  female  and  child  labor. 

Arriving  in  Montreal  on  April  18th, 
I  spent  three  weeks  there,  during  which 
time  I  addressed  meetings  of  the  Traces 
and  Labor  Council  and  thirty-eight  dif- 
ferent local  unions,  also  the  Label 
League  of  Montreal,  which  had  a  well 
attended  meeting.  The  Label  League 
here  is  being  well  attended  of  late  and 
are  quite  up-to-date  in  their  methods 
of  advertising  the  labels.  They  have 
made  arrangements  with  several  Mov- 
ing Picture  Theaters  by  which  several 
labels  are  displayed  on  the  canvas  at 
each  performance,  while  in  a  couple  of 
theaters  each  week  members  of  the 
League  deliver  lectures  on  the  label 
during  the  intermission.  I  furnished 
the  League  with  cuts  of  our  label  from 
which  slides  will  be  made  and  in  future 
the  Tobacco  Workers'  Union  Label  will 
be  displayed  also.  These  displays  and 
lectures  will  no  doubt  do  much  toward 
helping  to  increase  the  demand  for  la- 
beled goods  in  Montreal.  The  city  is 
badly  in  need  of  such  work  thoCigh,  as 
labeled  goods  are  not  receiving  the  sup- 
port that  they  should.  While  in  Mon- 
treal, I  interviewed  the  Dominion  To- 
bacco Company  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Tobacco  Company,  in  reference  to  the 
organization  of  their  factories  and  the 
use  of  the  Label.     But  apparently  the 
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employment  of  child  labor  and  payment 
of  low  wages  to  their  employees  will, 
to  their  way  of  reasoning,  offset  the 
benefits,  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  Union  Label,  and  while 
admitting  that  the  use  of  tne  label  would 
be  a  benefit  to  them  in  their  business, 
they  would  not  sign  our  agreement  or 
operate  a  union  factory  at  present  I 
also  interviewed  the  J.  Rattray  Com- 
pany and  Vormack  &  London>  both 
small  concerns,  but  with  the  former, 
owing  to  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  readjustment  of  tax  and  duty  on 
tobacco,  the  factory  was  temporarily 
shut  down.  While  Mr.  Cormack,  of 
Cormack  &  London,  could  not  decide 
the  matter  until  he  discussed  it  with 
his  business  associates  who  were  out 
of  the  city  at  the  time. 

Leaving  Montreal  in  company  with 
Mr.  Arcand,  organizer  of  the  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners'  Union,  we  went  to 
Grande  Mere,  arriving  there  on  a  Sat- 
urday to  address  a  mass  meeting  of 
Carpenters,  Machinists  and  Pipe  Fit- 
ters, which  had  been  called  for  organ- 
ization purposes.  The  large  hall  was 
comfortably  well  filled  and  an  enjoya- 
ble evening  was  spent,  a  good  pro- 
gram of  local  talent  having  been  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  Local  Carpenters' 
Union.  During  the  evening,  Mr.  Ar- 
cand and  myself  addressed  the  meeting 
in  French  and  English,  after  which  a 
number  of  applications  for  membership 
were  received.  The  following  day, 
Sunday,  I  addressed  a  large  mass  meet- 
ing of  Paper  Makers  and  Pulp  Work- 
ers, which  was  held  in  the  town  hall. 
Their  International  President,  J.  A. 
Cary,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  was  also 
present,  it  being  the  occasion  of  draw- 
ing up  an  agreement  for  the  coming 
year.  The  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
pledging  its  members  to  purchase  in  fu- 
ture only  such  tobacco  and  cigarettes 
as  had  upon  it  the  Union  Blue  Label. 
Labor  Organization  in  Grande  Mere  is 
young  yet,  the  first  union  having  been 
organized  only  a  little  over  two  years 
ago.  But  since  that  time  good  pro- 
gress has  been  made  and  to-day  nearly 
half  of  the  workers  there  are  organ- 
ized, while  the  union  men  also  started 


a  co-operative  store  which  is  to-day  in 
a  flourishing  condition  and  doing  a  bet- 
ter business  than  any  other  store  in 
town.  Blue  Label  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
and  cigars  had  not  previous  to  my  visit 
been  receiving  the  support  which  they 
should  have  had;  but  I  am  confident 
that  from  now  on  there  will  be  a  much 
better  demand  for  the  label  goods  in 
that  town. 

From  Grande  Mere,  I  went,  together 
with  General  President  Cary,  of  the 
Paper  Makers'  Union  to  Showinigan 
Falls  at  which  town  we  addressed  two 
large  meetings  of  Pulp  Workers  and 
Paper  Makers'  Unions  of  that  town.  I 
informed  them  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  non-union  factones  whose 
products  were  being  largely  used  in 
that  town,  and  appealed  to  them  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  goods  which  are 
made  by  union  members  working  under 
fair  conditions  and  which  had  the  union 
label  upon  them.  This  they  promised 
to  do  and  assured  me  that  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  and  en- 
courage the  sale  of  union  tobaccos  and 
cigarettes  in  Showinigan  Falls. 

Going  to  Quebec,  J  called  on  the  Rock 
City  Tobacco  Company,  and  had  a 
long  interview  with  the  manager  of  that 
company  in  reference  to  the  firm  sign- 
ing our  agreement  and  using  the  Blue 
Label.  But  he  refused  to  have  any 
dealing  with  an  International  Union. 
Quebec  City  is  still  the  home  of  several 
National  Local  Unions  and  also  a  Na- 
tional T.  &  L.  Council  There  is  still 
a  strong  sentiment  among  the  workers 
there  in  favor  of  having  a  National 
Local  Movement  for  Canada.  This  no 
doubt  would  suit  the  purpose  of  some 
manufacturers  who  are  encouraging  the 
national  idea  of  organization,  and  who 
recognize  that  with  the  workers  in  Can- 
ada separated  from  their  International 
Organization  who  with  a  big  member- 
ship atid  a  strong  treasury  are  able  to 
fight  for  and  back  up  the  just  demands 
of  its  members,  whether  they  be  in  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States,  while  purely 
Canadian  unions  would  be  so  much 
weaker  and  more  easily  crushed  and  its 
members    forced   into   submission. 
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Ottawa  was  my  next  stop  and  I  soon 
learned  that  there  was  much  need  for 
label  agitation  in  that  city.  It  is  a 
stronghold  for  Trust  goods  and  the 
union  firms  have  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition in  their  efforts  to  met  union  to- 
baccos and  cigarettes  on  the  market 
there.  However,  if  the  workingmen 
would  demand  the  union  labeled  arti- 
cle, it  would  be  a  short  time  before 
every  store  in  town  would  be  stocked 
with  union  tobaccos  and  cigarettes. 
During  my  stay  in  Ottawa,  I  addressed 
meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ter and  Joiners,  Leather  Workers, 
Blacksmiths,  Amal.  Carpenters,  Ma- 
chinists, Barbers,  Moulders,  two  mass 
meetings  of  the  Street  Railway  Men's 
Union,  also  a  large  mass  meeting  of 
the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Laborers' 
Unions ;  also  distributed  cards  and  lit- 
erature among  them  and  tacked  up  large 
Blue  Label  cards  in  the  halls  and  differ- 
ent cigar  and  tobacco  stores  in  town. 

On  May  25th,  I  attended  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Ontario  Educational  As- 
sociation in  Kingston.  This  organiza- 
tion was  formed  by  the  unions  in  Wes- 
tern Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  workers  to  the  use  of  the  Union 
Label  and  to  the  other  advantages  of 
labor  organization.  I  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  our  struggle 
with  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  as  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  non-union 
McDonald  factory  in  Montreal,  also  dis- 
tributed literature  among  the  delegates 
calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  tobacco  or  cigarettes  is  union  made 
unless  the  Union  Blue  Label  is  on  the 
same.  I  also  addressed  a  meeting  of 
the  Seamen's  Union  in  Kingston  and 
there  being  no  other  meetings  for  a 
couple  of  days,  Kingston  not  being  a 
well  organized  city,  and  as  I  had  met 
and  had  a  personal  talk  with  several  of 
the  officers  of  the  other  unions  who  had 
promised  to  bring  up  our  grievance  at 
their  respective  meetings,  I  came  on  to 
Peterboro,  Ont. 

Organized  labor  has  made  but  little 
progress  here  and  in  the  demand  for 
labeled  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  there  is 
also  room  for  much  improvement.  In 
this  town,  I  addressed  meetings  of  the 


Tailors,  Bricklayers,  Moulders  and  Car- 
penters' Joiner's  Unions,  and  as 
the  T.  &  L.  Council  did  not  meet  until 
the  following  week,  I  left  some  litera- 
ture with  the  Secretary  of  that  body  to 
bring  up  and  distribute  among  the  dele- 
gates. I  also  tacked  up  our  label  cards 
around  town  and  distributed  small  la- 
bel cards  to  the  employees  of  the  large 
plant  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company,  as  they  were  coming  from 
work. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Charus  Lavoie, 

Second  Vice-President. 


Organization  the  Watchword* 

Existing  conditions  demand  that 
every  effort  be  put  forth  by  our  fellow 
unionists  to  more  thoroughly  organize 
the  yet  unorganized  workers,  that  they 
and  all  may  be  benefited  by  the  benefi- 
cent  influence   of   associated   effort 

Now  more  than  ever  it  is  necessary 
for  labor  to  be  organized,  united  and 
federated,  so  that  the  interests  of  all 
jnay  be  protected  and  promoted. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
that  the  toilers  are  not  responsible  for 
existing  financial  difficulties  and  will 
not  be  made  the  victims  of  the  attempt 
at  industrial  depression,  that  wage  re- 
ductions will  be  resisted  by  every  law- 
ful means  at  our  command  and  that 
the  reasonable  demands  which  the  toil- 
ers make  for  congressional  and  leg- 
islative relief  for  the  redress  of  wrongs 
and  to  attain  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled  will  go  on  uninterrupted 
with  greater  persistency  than  ever  be- 
fore.— American    Federationist. 


The  street  railways  and  railroads 
within  the  city  of  St.  Louis  killed  122 
people  from  March  31,  1907,  to  March 
31,  1908.  Of  this  number  74  were  killed 
by  steam  railroads  and  48  by  street 
cars. 


Thirty-eight  manufacturing  wholesale 
and  retail  jewelers  of  San  Francisco 
have  agreed  to  withhold  their  patron- 
age and  refrain  from  dealing  with  any 
firm  engaged  in  the'  manufacture  of 
jewelry  that  employs  Japanese  or  any 
other  kind  of  Asiatic  labor. 
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LABOR    CONFERENCE. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  1,  1908. 
To  organized  labor  and  friends  in  the 

United  States: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  You  have 
all  been  apprized  of  the  great  labor  con- 
ference held  in  this  city,  in  which  exe- 
cutive officers  and  representatives  of 
nearly  all  the  International  Unions  and 
Farmers'  Organizations  of  America  as- 
sembled and  presented  the  Protest  to 
Congress  and  the  Address  to  the  Wage- 
Workers  and  Farmers  of  America.  The 
conference,  the  protest  and  the  address 
are  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  our  country  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  subject-matters  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  toilers  of  our 
country  are  so  deeply  affected. 

Throughout  the  country,  mass  meet- 
ings were  held  April  19th  and  20th,  dem- 
'onstrating  how  greatly  the  workers  of 
the  United  States  are  aroused  to  the 
situation.  Resolutions  clear  and  em- 
phatic have  been  adopted,  unions  night 
after  night  are  adopting  the  resolutions, 
reiterating  the  determination  of  labor 
injustice  done  us,  and  the  neglect  wrnch 
workers. 

Again,  we  strongly  urge  that  every 
Union  and  every  Central  Body  empha- 
size their  position  and  adopt  resolutions 
and  send  these  to  their  two  United  States 
Senators  of  their  State  and  the  Con- 
gressmen of  their  respective  districts, 
and  also  that  every  union  man,  every 
working  man,  and  every  friend  of  labor 
and  of  justice,  write  a  personal  letter 
or  a  postal  caxd  to  both  the  United 
States  Senators  of  their  State  and  their 
respective  representative  in  Congress. 
Let  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  un- 
derstand how  keenly  we  all  feel  the 
injustice  done  us,  and  the  neglect  which 
the  interests  of  the  toilers  of  our  coun- 
try are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  toilers  are  tired  of  being  guar- 
anteed. 

The  "right"  to  be  discharged  for  be- 
longing to  a  union. 

The  "right"  to  work  as  many  hours 
as  employers  please,  under  any  condi- 
tions which  they  may  impose. 


Labor  demands  the  rights  which  are 
justly  ours,  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
shall  safe-guard  our  true  rights  and  our 
true  interests.  And  labor  demands  these 
rights  be  accorded  not  at  some  future 
time,  but  at  this  session  of  the  present 
Congress.     NOW. 

The  enactment  of  the  laws  which  la- 
bor demands,  are  as  follows: 

Pearre  Bill,  H.  R.  94,  to  Limit  and 
Regulate  the  Issuance  of  Injtmctions. 

An  adequate,  just  and  clearly  defined 
General  Employers'  Liability  Law. 

Extension  of  the  present  Eight-Hour 
Law  to  all  Government  employes  and  to 
all  employes  engaged  upon  work  done 
for  the  federal  government,  whether  by 
contractors    or    sub-contractors. 

Should  Congress  fail  to  respond  fav- 
orably at  this  session  and  accord  to  the 
toilers  the  relief  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled,  we  call  upon  the  work- 
ers and  the  friends  of  our  common  coun- 
try to 

STAND  FAITHFULLY  BY  OUR 
FRIENDS  AND  ELECT  THEM. 

OPPOSE  OUR  ENEMIES  AND 
DEFEAT  THEM,  WHETHER  THEY 
BE  CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT, FOR  CONGRESS,  OR  OTH- 
ER OFFICES,  WHETHER  EXECU- 
TIVE, LEGISLATIVE  OR  JUDI- 
CIAL. 

We  urge  that  each  candidate  be  -ques- 
tioned and  pledged  by  the  workers  and 
their  friends  in  their  own  respective 
states  and  districts  as  to  his  attitude 
upon  all  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
toilers,  whether  in  factory,  farm,  fidd, 
shop,  or  mine. 

Such  a  campaign,  conducted  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  must 
necessarily  involve  heavy  etcpeflditur«s, 
and  it  can  readily  be  understood  that 
we  cannot  appeal  for  financial  assis- 
tance to  others  than  you.  Yo"  ^re 
aware  that  the  revenues  of  the  a  »'?r- 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  ^re  exceed- 
ingly small,  being  but  one-half  cent  from 
each  member  per  month ;  in  other  words, 
six  cents  per  year  for  each  member. 
With  that  small  revenue,  all  the  great 
work  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  performed. 

The  toiling  masses  of  our  country 
are   confronted   by   a    grave   sttuatioo, 
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and  we  must  be  up  and  doing  if  we 
expect  either  Congressional  relief  now 
or  to  hold  parties  and  representatives 
responsible  for  their  failure  to  perform 
their  duty.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
to  defeat  our  enemies  and  to  stand  by 
our  friends  is  not  our  only  purpose,  but 
to  see  to  it  that  these  purposes  are  un- 
questionably accomplished,  that  there 
shall  be  elected  to  Congress  and  to  the 
other  offices  of  importance,  true  and 
tried  men,  men  of  labor,  holding  clear 
paid-up  union  cards^ 

You,  as  organized  bodies,  are  urged 
to  act  promptly  upon  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign outlined  both  in  the  Protest  to 
Congress  and  in  the  Address  to  the 
Workers. 

This  appeal  for  financial  contributions 
is  to  organize  labor  generally;  to  Cen- 
tral Bodies  and  Local  Unions  as  well  as 
to  every  individual  member.  Unions 
which  may  be  in  a  position  to  make 
large  contributions  should  make  them, 
but  this  should  be  no  barrier  to  any 
union  making  a  contribution,  if  it  be  but 
$5.00  aye,  if  it  be  but  $1.00.  If  unions 
have  no  funds,  or  cannot  make  appro- 
priations from  their  funds  for  this,  la- 
bor's most  important  campaign  for  right 
and  justice,  the  unions  should  appoint 
committees  to  secure  contributions  and 
through  their  secretaries  forward  the 
same  here. 

Every  one  may  rest  assured  that  every 
dollar  received  will  be  applied  to  ac- 
complish to  th^  fullest  degree  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  workers  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  to  make  the  full  power 
of  labor's  position  felt  now  and  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Every  union  is  urged  to  earnestly 
and  proniptly  co-operate  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  in  making  this  campaign  for  jus- 
tice and  right  successful  Let  all  appro- 
priations and  contributions  be  as  gener- 
ous as  possible,  and  forward  them  here 
promptly.  Let  us  work  earnestly  and 
zealously,  to  not  only 'defeat  our  ene- 
mies but  also  to  elect  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen in  addition  to  the  four  labor 
Congressmen  of  to-day;  men  who  are 
intelligent,  honest,  earnest,  with  clear 
unblemished  union  cards  in  their  posses- 
sion; men  who  in  all  circumstances  may 


be  relied  upon  to  faithfully  perform 
their  duty  in  the  interests  of  right  and 
justice,  true  to  the  interest  of  our  people. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Frank  Mor- 
rison, Secretary  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  423-425  G.  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

(Signed.) 

Sam'l   Gompers,   President. 

Attest:  Frank  Morrison,  Sec'y. 

James  Duncan,  First  Vice-Pres. 

John  Mitchell,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

James  O'Connell,  Thif3  Vice-Pres.     , 

Max  Morris,  Fourth    /ice-Pres. 

D.  A.  Hayes,  Fifth  Vice-Pres. 

Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Sixth  Vice-Pres. 

Wm.  D.  Huber,  Seventh  Vice-Pres. 

Jos.  F.  Valentine,  Eighth  Vice-Pres. 

John  B.  Lennon,  Treasurer. 
Executive  Council  American  Federation 

of  Labor. 


Doctors'  Union. 

Everything  tends  to  organization  these 
days,  and  whether  they  are  called  unions 
or  associations,  op  any  other  name,  they 
have  the  same  object  in  view,  viz.:  to 
better  their  condition  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, both  as  to  compensation  and  con- 
ditions. They  all  want  a  say  as  to  what 
they  shall  work  for  and  how  long  they 
shall  toil.  The  doctors  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, have  formed  a  union;  but,  unlike 
most  unions,  their  union  was  organized 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  and  main- 
taining a  scale  of  prices.  The  lowest 
fee  for  medical  examination  for  frater- 
nal societies  has  been  fixed  at  $2,  while 
the  minimum  fee  for  minor  operations 
has  been  fixed  at  $10,  and  that  for  major 
operations  at  $50.  For  a  first  visit  to  a 
patient  $2  hereafter  will  be  charged,  and 
$1  for  each  subsequent  visit,  while  the . 
fee  for  night  visits  will  be  doubled,  be- 
ing fixed  at  $3.  The  charge  for  an  office 
visit  has  been  made  $1,  including  pre- 
scription, while  to  anesthetics  $5  will  be 
charged.  At  some  future  date  we  may 
give  the  local  union's  rates. 


We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  usual  crop  of  injunctions 
against  union  men  have  been  issued  in 
the  past  week  as  always.  Appears  to 
be  the  case  the  unionists  stood  for  them 
without   being   tied. 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

(EbitoriaL 

Always  remember  the  union  label. 


The   union   label  promotes    fair   con- 
ditions. 


In  demanding  the  union  label  on  all 
your  purchases  you  help  yourself  while 
aiding  others. 


The  union  label  is  working  while  you 
sleep,  it  works  every  hour  in  the  twenty- 
four. 


Some  members  of  unions  seem  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  payment  of 
dues  constitutes  their  duties  as  a  union 
man,  and  they  become  quite  insensed 
when  they  are  informed  that  there  are 
other  duties  they  aught  to  perform. 


In  order  to  insure  a  clean  sweep,  al- 
ways buy  a  union  labeled  broom. 


Tobacco  bearing  the  blue  label  always 
makes  the  best  chew  or  smoke.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  this  way? 


What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the 
so-called  union  man  who  persistently 
continues  to  purchase  scab  products? 


While  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  put  the  ban  on  organized  la- 
bor prosecuting  a  boycott,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  us  from  buying  products 
bearing  the  union  label.  Goods  bearing 
the  union  label  are  not  on  the  unfair 
list.  So  when  we  pay  our  nickle  for  a 
union  labeled  cigar,  or  piece  of  tobacco, 
we  are  presecuting  a  boycott  in  a  most 
effective  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  within  the  law. 


One  result  of  the  decision  of  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court  will  be  that  instead 
of  keeping  our  guns  tarined  on  our  ene- 
mies and  firing  expensive  amisnition,  we 
will  now  give  more  attention  and  assis- 
tance to  our  friends.  We  know  them 
(our  friends)  by  their  act.  The  prod- 
ucts of  those  who  are  friendly  disposed 
always  bears  the  proof  of  their  fair- 
ness, which  is  the  union  label  or  stamp 
of  the  craft  employed  in  the  production. 


Undaunted  by  Supreme  Court  decis- 
ions and  other  court  decisions  and  in- 
junctions, organized  labor  still  holds  up 
the  unfurled  flag  of  progressive  aggres- 
siveness. Thwarted  in  one  effort,  anoth- 
er is  immediately  invented,  never  beat- 
en, only  at  times  forced  to  retreat  by 
being  outnumbered,  only  to  gather  fresh 
force  and  spirit,  and  into  it  again.  The 
same  resourceful  spirit  is  in  full  appli- 
cation and  force  with  the  court  decis- 
ions and  injunctions.  The  prevention 
in  one  case  inspires  us  to  greater  mental 
and  physical  effort.  It  will  ever  be  so, 
until  the  rights  of  labor  have  been  rec- 
ognized and  fair  conditions  accorded. 


Remember  the  Blue  Label. 


Pi^"* 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 

I^uisvii^LE,  Ky.,  June  2,  1908. 
To  Officers  atid  Members  of  Local  Uuions: 

Grbbting — We,  the  Canvassing  Committee,  elected  by  our  Local  Unions  to 
canvase  the  vote  returned  by  Local  Unions  in  the  balloting  for  Sixth  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Union,  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

After  organizing  as  below  stated,  we  proceeded  with  the  counting  of  the  ballots 
and  submit  the  appended  table  of  figures  which  gives  a  true  and  accurate  report  of 
the  returns  made  by  our  Local  Unions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  election  has  resulted  from  the  first  balloting,  no  one  of 
the  candidates  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

We,  therefore,  declare  that  no  election  has  resulted,  and  state  that  another 
ballot  is  necessary.  The  constitution  provides  that  when  no  election  results  on  the 
first  ballot,  all  but  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  pf  votes  shall  be 
dropped.  Such  being' the  case,  we  declare  Chas.  P.  Alder  of  Local  No.  13,  and 
Owen  Reed  of  Local  No.  2  to  be  the  two  candidates  eligible  for  the  second  ballot. 
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We  also  state  Locals  Nos.  18,  38,  41,  83,  97,  120,  123  failed  to  return  their  vote. 
Respectfully  submitted,  Cari«  Thibm,  Local  22,  Chairman, 

J.  O.  Young,  Local  16,  Secretary. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF   RESPECT. 


Whereas,  It  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  remove  from  our  midst,  our 
esteemed  brother  and  member,  William 
Waller. 

Whereas,   Brother    William    Waller, 
being  a  true  co-worker  and  brother,  and 
a  consistent  member     of  the     Tobacco 
AVorkers'  International  Union.     Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  union  has  lost  a 
true  friend,  as  well  as  a  member.  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Charter  of  Lptal 
Union,  No.  2  be  draped  in  mourning 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days  in  memory 
of  our  brother  and  member  that  has 
gone  before  us;  and  that  the  heart-felt 
sympathy  of  our  Local,  No.  2,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  bereaved  family  of  our 
dear  brother. 

William  Blum, 
George  Grammer, 

Committee. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  MAY   FORCE 

REVOLUTION  OF  TACTICS  BY 

TRADE    UNIONS. 


Movement    net    Doomed    by    rny    Judicial 
Decision. 

EVEN  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  been  known  to  reverse  its 
decisions,  notably  in  the  income  tax 
case,  in  which  evidently  some  line  of 
reasoning  was  at  first  overlooked,  and 
it  may  be  that  on  a  new  persentation 
of  the  case  of  union  labor  the  decision 
may  be  modified  or  reversed. 

There  seems  to  be  some  inconsis- 
tency, says  the  Shoe  Workers'  Journal, 
in  deciding  in  one  case  that  the  em- 
ployers have  a  right  to  maintain  a  black- 
list of  employes,  while  in  another  case 
it  is  held  that  the  employes  may  not 
maintain  a  blacklist  of  employers. 

In  any  event,  the  union  movement  is 
not  doomed  to  destruction  by  any  judi- 
cial decision. 

The  future  or  organized  labor  will 
de?pend  upon  the  units  that  compose  it 
—its  members  will  make  it  what  they 
will. 

Although  the  law  may  restrain  us 
from  asking  dealers  not  to  buy  Jones' 


hats  because  it  may  be  held  to  be  a 
direct  attack  on  Jones'  business,  wc 
shall  not  be  prevented  from  demanding 
hats  with  the  union  label,  which  is  our 
guarantee,  and  in  which  demand  we  are 
tending  strictly  to  our  business. 

In  our  own  trade  we  started  in  1895 
with  the  union  stamp  and  a  boycott  list 

For  some  years  we  tried  to  tell  the 
public  that  shoes  bearing  the  union 
stamp  were  union  made;  that  shoes 
without  the  stamp  were  non-union  or 
convict  made.  Now,  this  was  a  clear 
cut  issue,  but  we  confused  it  with  a 
further  statement  that  shoes  made  by 
certain  firms  were  unfair,  meaning  that 
they  were  less  fair  than  those  other 
shoes  that  did  not  bear  the  union  stamp. 

This  mixed  and  confusing  statement 
was  abandoned  a  few  years  ago,  and 
\we  now  hold  that  shoes  are  of  two 
classes  only. 

Those  shoes  bearing  the  union  stamp 
are  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  organ- 
ized labor,  while  those  shoes  that  do 
not  bear  the  union  stamp  are  not  en- 
titled to  such  patronage.'  If  Jones,  in 
particular,  happens  to  get  hurt  as  a 
result  of  this  policy,  it  is  a  mere  inci- 
dent of  industrial  or  commercial  life 
and  not  because  of  any  premeditated 
or  concerted  attack  on  Jones. 

By  simplifying  issues  and  concentrat- 
ing effort  in  this  way,  organized  lat>or 
will  add  tremendously  to  its  strength. 

The  power  of  the  union  label  is  as 
yet  only  partially  developed  and  little 
realized. 

If  the  efforts  of  unions  will  central- 
ize their  efforts  on  the  union  label  they 
can  exercise  a  commanding  influence 
among  merchants  and  multiply  the 
union  sentiment  in  the  community,  thus 
strengthening  those  trades  to  which  a 
union  label  may  not  apply. 

Some  trades  have  labels  and  do  not 
push  them,  or  attack  discriminative 
conditions  to  their  use.  Other  trades 
could  have  a  union  label  and  don't, 
and  in  some  trades  the  union  label  is 
not  practical.  These  first  two  classes 
need  to  get  busy  and,  getting  the  as- 
sistance of  the  third  class,  benefit  all 
three  classes;  we  belong  to  the  first 
class.    While  we  have  done  some  work 
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on  behalf  of  the  union  stamp,  we  have 
not  done  nearly  what  we  should  and 
could '  have  done  or  what  we  are  now 
going  to  do. 

As  we  look  back  at  1895  and  remem- 
ber how  we  started  with  the  union 
stamp  on  paper,  it  gives  us  courage 
for  the   future. 

We  then  sent  out  circulars  asking 
unions  to  request  their  shoe  dealers  to 
carry  shoes  bearing  the  union  stamp. 
In  some  cases  a  union  would  write  us 
saying  certain  dealers  were  favorably 
disposed,  and  ask  us  where  union  stamp 
shoes  could  be  secured.  To  this  we 
were  forced  to  reply  that  there  wiere 
none,  but  if  they  would  keep  on  calling 
for  them,  eventually  we  would  get 
them. 

It  took  us  several  years  to  get  a 
supply  started,  but  success  came  even- 
utally,  and  we  grew  rapidly. 

All  that  our  union  is  today  it  owes 
to  the  union-  stamp. 

Even  now  we  cannot  supply  the  de- 
mand for  women's  shoes  bearing  the 
union  stamp,  but  we  hope  to  do  so  in* 
the  near  future,  and  we  expect  to  have 
as  large  a  percentage  of  women's  shoes 
bearing  the  union  stamp  as  there  is 
now  of  men's. 

We  intend  to  devote  ourselves  and 
our  union  with  renewed  energy  to  the 
work  of  increasing  the  demand  for  all 
union  labels,  expecting  thereby  to  in- 
crease our  own  union  and  add  strength 
to  the  labor  movement  in  general.  We 
are  inspired  with  confidence  born  of 
past  accomplishment. 

We  hope  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  obtain  relief  from  the  recent  decis- 
ions of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  are  ready  with  our  propor- 
tion of  any  necessary  expense,  but  we 
believe  if  these  adverse  decisions  shall 
cause  the  union  movement  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  union  label  as  its  chief 
weapon,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  have  performed  the  great- 
est possible  service  for  the  wage-earn- 
ers of  this  country. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LABEl. 


IT  appears  to  me  an  niconsistency 
upon  the  part  of  th3  supreme  court 
to  justify  employers  in  maintaining  a 
blacklist  against  organized  labor  and 
then  deny  organized  labor  the  right  to 
discriminate  against  what  it  considers 
unfair  products. 

I  believe  that  while  we  may  be  tem- 
porarily disturbed  by  these  decisions 
the  final  result  will  be  beneficial  to  or- 
ganized  labor   rather  .  than   harmful. 

Our  organization  discovered  some 
years  ago  that  we  had  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  to  our  friends  in 
the  labor  movement  the  difference  be- 
tween a  union  shoe,  a  boycotted  shoe 
and  a  nonunion  Shoe,  which  obliged  us 
to  occupy  three  distinct  positions.  This 
caused  us  to  entirely  abolish  the  unfair 
list,  so  that  now  we  occupy  but  two 
positions.  One  is  that  a  union  shoe  is 
one  that  bears  the  union  stamp,  and 
nonunion  shoes  are  all  that  do  not  bear 
the  union  stamp.  Thus  the  nonunion 
the  boycotted  shoe  and  the  convict  made 
shoe  are  all  in  the  same  category,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  organized  la- 
bor generally  takes  the  position  that  its 
members  will  patronize  only  union  con- 
cerns that  can  and  will  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  are  union  concerns  and  * 
withhold  its  patronage  from  every  one 
else  we  will  have  made  distinct  prog- 
ress, and  fair  employers  will  be  inclined 
to  shun  the  company  of  unscrupulous 
employers  represented  by  such  associa- 
tions as  falsely  pretend  that  they  are 
conserving  the  liberties  of  the  people  in 
their  attempt  to  operate  nonunion  shops. 
— John  F.  Tobin,  International  Presi- 
dent  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 


Mr.  Oliver,  the  great  manufacturer  of 
plows,  amassed  a  private  fortune  of  $63,- 
000,000.  Each  ^arm  in  the  country  con- 
tributed about  $10  to  his  fortune. 


One  clothing  contractor  owns  and 
controls  the  output  of  eight  prisons  in 
six  states.  Convict  labor  produces 
goods  to  the  value  of  $35,000,000  an- 
nually. 


The  Trenton  freight  handlers  for  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  have  been  in- 
formed that  they  must  give  up  their 
jobs  or  resign  from  their  union.  If 
the  union  men  have  gotten  out  an  in- 
junction to  keep  the  company  from 
carrying  out  its  threat  it  has  not  yet 
become  a  matter  of  news. 
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PRO-INJUNCTIONS  ANSWERED. 


To  The  San  Francisco  Labor  Council: 

Your  Committee  on  Injunctions,  to. 
which  were  referred  several  communi- 
cations replying  to  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  mass-meeting  of  April  18, 
reports  as  follows : 

In  the  letter  of  Congressman  Need- 
ham,  of  California,  under  date  of  April 
30,  the  following  appears : 

•*I  note,  however,  that  your  resolu- 
tions miss  state  the  case,  no  doubt  un- 
intentionally, as  to  the  decision  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hatters' 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  de- 
cide that  a  labor  union,  as  such,  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  states,  but 
it  did  decide  that  the  actions  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  labor  union  in  ques- 
tion and  the  particular  facts  alleged,  if 
proven,  under  the  particular  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  would  constitute  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade,  etc.  It  is 
therefore  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ever  intimated  or  de- 
cided that  a  labor  union,  as  such,  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade." 

Congressman  Needham  misquotes 
both  the  language  of  the  resolutions  and 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
part  of  the  resolutions  to  which  he  re- 
fers is  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  This  decision  is  based  up- 
on the  Anti-Trust  Act,  under  the  terms 
of  which  Act  the  United  Hatters  of 
North  America  are  declared  to  be  a 
'combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  states," 
and  therefore  illegal." 

The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  this  connection  is  as   follows : 

"In  our  opinion,  the  combination  de- 
scribed in  the  declaration  (United  Hat- 
ters of  North  America)  is  a  combina- 
tion *in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  states,'  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  words  are  used  in  the 
Act,  (Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act)  and 
the  action  can  be  maintained  accord- 
ingly." 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  first,  that  the 
resolutions  do  not  charge  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  that  'a    .    .    . 


labor  union  as  such  is  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,'  but  only  that  the 
United  Hatters  of  North  America  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  resolutions  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  Court  literally 
in  this  connection.  A  perusal  of  the 
decision  fully  justifies  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions,  that  'this  de- 
cision, if  permitted  to  stand  as  a  prece- 
dent, will  have  the  effect  of  outlawing 
the  labor  movement.' 

Congressman  Needham  writes  further 
as  follows: 

"I  do  not  think  it  consistent  or  wise 
public  policy  to  pass  any  legislation 
which  will  exempt  laborers  or  any  other 
class  of  our  ciiizens  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  illegal  acts. 

This  statement  begs  the  question.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  is  not  intended  to,  nor 
will  it  have  the  effect  of  granting  i.n- 
nmnity  from  the  consequences  of  illegal 
acts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  designed, 
to  safeguard  the  labor  organizations  and 
the  public  at  large  in  the  exercise  of 
free  press,  free  speech,  peaceable  assem- 
blage and  the  right  of  combination.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  not  in  its  nature 
special  legislation  but  is  designed  to  free 
the  organizations  of  labor  from  the 
operations  of  an  Act,  in  itself  a  piece 
of  special  legislation,  which  was  never 
intended,  by  the  public  at  least,  to  be 
applied  to  those  bodies. 

Congressman  Smith,  of  California,  af- 
ter referring  to  the  requests  of  certain 
associations  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers for  relief  from  the  operations  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  says : 

"I  am  sure  that  I  would  not  want  to 
see  labor  organizations  in  any  way  out- 
lawed, but  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  safe  place  to  draw  the 
line  in  their  behalf  without  appearing 
to  discriminate  against  people  in  other 
walks  in  life.  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
not  be  a  good  day,  for  either  labor  or 
agriculture,  when  it  or  they  receive  spe- 
cial privileges  under  the  law." 

Congressman  Smith  has  evidently  fall- 
en into  the  common  error  of  confusing 
the  organizations  of  labor  with  the  com- 
binations formed  for  business  purposes. 
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The  difference  between  a  combination 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  men 
and  women  to  secure  employment  upon 
the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  a 
tombination  of  merchants  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  ^keeping  up  prices*  is  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation.  WhatT 
ever  may  be  the  merit  or  nature  of  the 
requests  made  by  business  combinations, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  request  of  the 
labor  organizations  is  a  request  for 
"special  privileges."  On  the  contrary, 
the  request  of  organized  labor  is  based 
upon  a  conception  of  the  common  right 
of  all  men  to  freely  speak,  write  and 
circulate  their  thoughts  upon  all  ques- 
tions "and  to  dispose  of  their  persons 
and  property  in  accordance  with  their 
own  inclinations." 

The    communications    from    Senators 
Perkins   and   Flint     and     Congressmen 
Kahn,   Hayes   and   Englebright   express 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of.  the  pro- 
posed legislation.     Without  questioning 
the  sincerity  of  their  expressions,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  the  party  to  which 
these   gentlemen   belong,   and   which   is 
now  in  control  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  has  declared  against 
the  passage   of   the.  bill   to   amend   the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.     It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  regretted  that  the  gentlemen 
named  will  not  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  their  sentiments  by 
their  votes  as  well  as  by  their  pens. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Will  J.  French, 
J.  W.  Sweeney, 
Walter  Macarthur, 
Chas.  L.  Schilling, 
Andrew  J.  Gallagher, 
Committee  on  Injunctions. 
San    Francisco    Labor    Council,    May 
29,  1908. 


THE  OVER-LORDS. 


Financial   Panics  Work  to  Advantage 
of  Extremely  Wealthy. 


Los  Angeles  has  a  new  publication 
which  is  devoted  to  the  union  label  of 
the  various  organizations.  It  is  intended 
to  instruct  all  classes  of  people  as  to 
union  labels  and  what  they  stand   for. 


Organized  labor  of  San  Jose  has 
demonstrated  how  it  can  stick  together 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  unionism  by 
electing  the  entire  municipal  ticket,  with 
one    exception. 


SOME  men  of  large  affairs  and  com- 
manding influence  are  reported  to 
have  said  that  "the  present  depression 
will  continue  until  labor  has  been  starved 
into  submission" — that  "labor  is  too 
high." 

Whenever  a  strong  siding  champion 
of  labor  seeks  to  show  some  thought- 
less wage  earner  how  he  is  being  de- 
spoiled through  his  own  indifference  to 
his  interests,  rights  and  duties,  the 
sycophant  press  with  one  voice  decries 
the  utterance,  denouncing  it  as  a  dan- 
gerous  expression  of   "class   hatred." 

In  all  our  lives  we  have  never  heard 
of  any  expression  so  well  calculated  to 
array  class  against  class  as  the  one  quot- 
ed above. 

It  is  well  known  that  panics  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  extremely  wealthy, 
who,  having  money,  are  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  money  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
less   fortunate. 

Sometimes  property  or  stock  sell  at 
practically  half  value  because  of  a  short- 
age of  money,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
those  having  money  to  nearly  or  quite 
double  it  in  a  few  months  of  panic  by 
taking  advantage  of  other  pepole's  ne- 
cessities. 

It  is  these  sharks,  who  not  only  have 
grown  fat  on  other  people's  misfortunes, 
but  who  in  a  large  sense  created  the 
panic  in  order  to  use  it  for,  their  own 
advantage,  who  now  say  it  shall  not 
cease  until  labor  is  starved  into  sub- 
mission. 

In  order  that  they  may  again  double 
their  swollen  fortunes  they  are  willing, 
so  far  as  their  influence  or  power  is 
sufficient,  to  plunge  the  mass  into  des- 
titution, to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
well  being,  the  ambitions  and  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest 
men,  women  and  children  who  never 
stole  a  dollar. 

"The  survival  of  the  fittest"  will  per- 
mit only  the.  strong  to  live,  and  small 
merchants  and  small  manufacturers  will 
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be  snuffed  out,  even  as  the  small  or 
weak  worker. 

All  of  this  provided  these  gluttons, 
who  have  gorged  themselves  at  the  pub- 
lic crib,  are  able  or  dare  to  work  their 
will. 

The  American  people  are  getting  a 
pretty  severe  lesson. 

Our  financial  despots  have  robbed  us 
right  and  lift,  and  now,  having  black- 
jacked us  with  a  panic  of  their  own 
manufacture,  they  demand  what  little 
property  there  is  that  they  have  not  al- 
ready got,  and  they  announce  a  contin- 
uation of  the  panic  until  labor  is  starved 
into  submissioa 

Well,  we  have  been  through  panics 
before,  and  none  of  them  lasted  forever. 
Sooner  or  later  labor  is  in  demand  and 
retaliates. 

This  method  of  reducing  wages  in 
dull  times  (when  there  is  no  business), 
thus  compelling  labor  to  strike  to  have 
these  reductions  restored  in  good  times 
(when  business  is  brisk)  keeps  indus- 
try in  a  nice  speculative  condition. 

Personally,  we  don't  believe  in  that 
method  of  conducting  industry,  but  if 
the  over-loads  so  decree  they  should 
have  all  they  want  of  it. — Shoe  Work- 
ers' Journal. 


WHITHER  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 


Whither  are  we  drifting?  Aye,  there's 
the  rub.  In  a  number  of  instances  in 
these  columns,  we  nave  called  attention 
to  what  might  be  expected  under  the 
practical  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  now  famous,  yea,  even  notorious,. 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  of  the  United 
States,  but  recent  developments  have 
shown  that  that  document  in  the  hands 
of  skillful  attorneys  and  adroit  judges, 
can  be  made  more  far-reaching  than 
even  its  earliest  critics  predicted.  The 
recent  use  made  of  it  shows  that  the 
policy  of  our  great  country,  even  al- 
though labelled  as  being  democratic,  is 
becoming  intensely  imperialistis.  States' 
rights  are  being  trampled  under  the 
cloven  hoof  of  this  Act  with  impunity, 
and  the  language  composing  it  is  being 
so  construed  that  actions  of  associations 
and  of  individuals  are  as  liable  to  be 
circumscribed  as  are  rights  of  the  States 


invaded.  The  conception  of  our  theory 
of  government  was  that  it  should  be  a 
sort  of  triple  alliance:  first,  the  law- 
making or  legislative  branch;  second, 
the  executive  branch  whereby  laws  made 
by  the  law-makers  should  be  carried 
into  effect;  and  third,  the  legal  depart- 
ment, to  construe  said  laws  and  to  ar- 
bitrate and  decide  disputed  points  aris- 
ing under  them.  The  conception  was 
idealistic.  It  was  true  democracy.  It 
was  the  solid  rock  on  which  our  repub- 
lican system  was  founded.  For  a  time 
all  went  well.  In  fact,  as  long  as  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  laid  down 
for  their  guidance  were  paramount,  the 
conception  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment was  practiced  and  appreciated. 
With  the  first  appearance  of  desire  to 
have  the  influence  of  the  dollar  super- 
sede the  interests  and  influence  of  the 
individual,  a  change  was  necessary,  and 
as  the  legislative  branch  could  be  easily 
corrected  if  it  went  form  its  allotted 
position,  and  the  executive  could  be  sim- 
ilarly and  summarily  dealt  with,  the  so- 
called  legal  sub-division  was  selected  to 
answer  the  required  purpose.  Until  the 
time  when  John  ^i[arshall  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cburt, 
with  an  entirely  new  board  of  judges, 
selected,  evidently  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  it  had  not  been  considered 
proper  for  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any 
other  federal  court,  or  even  State  courts, 
to  declare  acts  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress  or  by  State  Legislatures  as 
being  unconstitutional.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  legal  regime,  it  was 
decided  that  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  our  government 
might  err,  but  that  the  legal  branch 
could  not  do  so;  and  from  that  period 
citizens  have  never  been  safe  in  the 
utility  or  stability  of  a  legislative  act, 
until  the  Supreme  Court  can  pass  upon 
its  constitutionality.  Until  the  time  just 
mentioned,  it  was  as  was  originally  in- 
tended, the  purpose  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  federal  courts  to  in- 
terpret disputed  points  in  legislative  en- 
actments, but  not  to  make  or  unmake 
legislation.  The  mill  has  been  grind- 
ing slowly  ever  since,  but  never  so  no- 
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ticeable  as  within  the  last  few  months, 
when  every  act  of  Congress  recently 
^ssed  dealing  with  Labor,  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  legislation  being  an  inter- 
ference with  some  part  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  act.  Gradually,  but 
slowly,  judges  are  becoming  our  rulers. 
They  figure  on  their  rights  to  rule  from 
the  time  of  John  Marshall  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  by  the  injunction  abuse  in 
lower  courts  and  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  in  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
is  little  freedom  now  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual, excepting  the  right  to  breathe, 
and  who  can  tell  at  the  present  law- 
making gait  of  judges,  but  that  by  and 
by  we  may  be  deprived  of  it,  unless  we 
pay  a  tax  or  price  for  it.  There  is  not 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  statutory  auth- 
ority for  judges  to  issue  injunctions 
of  any  kind  in  labor  disputes,  or  in  any 
other  similar  disputes.  The  injunction 
was  originally  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  and  property  rights, 
but  this  latest  phase  of  judge-made  law, 
making  a  workman's  labor  his  employ- 
er's property  and  therefore  subject  to 
the  injunction  process,  looks  like  the 
application  of  the  proverbial  straw 
which  broke  the  camel's  back.  We  bring 
the  subject  matter  thus  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  so  that  careful 
thought  can  be  given  the  subject,  and 
so  that  as  much  influence  as  possible 
can  be  exercised  in  so  changing  our 
legislative  and  judicial  systems,  espe- 
cially by  the  election  or  selection  of 
level-headed,  square-dealing  men,  as 
will  give  each  citizen  under  our  boasted 
constitution,  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
pursuit  of  happiness  guaranteed  to 
them  therein.  If  we  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  elect  federal  and  state  judges  every 
four  years,  so  that  they  would  be  amen- 
able to  the  will  of  the  people,  these 
things  complained  of  could  not  exist, 
and  while  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  were  to  lift  the  judi- 
ciary out  of  political  turmoil,  they  evi- 
dently made  a  mistake  in  making  their  , 
terms  too  long,  and  in  removing  their 
selection  so  far  from  the  people. — 
Granite  Cutter/  Journal, 


VAN  CLEAVE'S  CAMPAIGN. 


Mr.  Van  Cleave,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
manufacturer  of  the  Buck  stoves  and 
ranges,  has  just  sent  out  the  following 
letter  to  business  men  all  over  the  coun- 
try: 

Gentlemen — Suppose  you  should  find 
some  morning  that,  due  to  lack  of  sys- 
tematized efforts,  congress  had  estab- 
lished a  compulsory  eight-hour  law;  or 
an  anti-injunction  law  encouraging  vio- 
lence and  boycotts  during  strikes;  or  an 
employers'  liability  law,  similar  to  one 
recently  enacted  in  England,  making 
you  responsible  for  accidents  to  your 
employers,  factory  or  office,  whether  at 
home  or  at  work;  what  would  you  do? 
Likely  you  would  deplore  the  lack  of 
concerted  action  among  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Possibly  you  will  say  that  such  laws 
are  not  constitutional.  Still,  how  much 
time  and  money  will  it  cost  someone 
to  establish  this  fact?  And,  pending  a 
final  decision,  you  and  other  employers 
would  have  to  bear  the  ills  of  laws 
created  for  campaign  purposes  ,and  for 
catching  the  labor  vote.  Take,  for  il- 
lustration, the  recent  unanimous  decis- 
ion of  the  supreme  court  declaring  the 
boycott  illegal  and  punishable  under 
the  Sherman  law.  This  decision  was 
made  possible  through  organized  ^efforts 
but  it  took  many  years  of  hard  work 
and  tremendous  expense  to  eliminate 
this  'un-American  weapon  from  our 
business  life.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers has  been  the  leader  in  this 
work  for  many  years.  It  is  not  your 
duty  to  do  your  share  by  becoming  a 
member  immediately?  Is  not  the  mem- 
bership fee  of  $50.00  a  year  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  at  any  time  due  to  lack 
of  organization? 

Please  consider  these  questions  care- 
fully, and  let  me  have  your  reply,  or, 
better  still,  your  application,  duly  filled 
out,  in  enclosed  envelope. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Van  Cleave,  President. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  JUSTICE. 


The  Old  Woolen  Mills,  of  Mayfield, 
Ky.,  makers  of  pants,  carrying  the  pic- 
ture of  a  Lion  on  them,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  and  carrying  no  union  label, 
has  seen  fit  to  require  its  employes  to 
sign  the  following  alleged  paper  before 
they  can  work  for  their  company: 

'We  the  undersigned  omployes  of 
The  Old  Woolen  Mills,  Mayfield,  Ky., 
do  hereby  agree  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  and  surrender  our  Union  cards 
to  said  firm.  We  also  agree  not  to 
affiliate  with  nor  to  attend  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Union  nor  pay  any  dues 
to  said  Union  nor  encourage  in  any 
way,  while  employes  of  Ihe  Old  Wool- 
en Mills,  said  Union.  The  Old  Woolen 
Mills  agrees  to  take  back,  without  pre- 
judice, such  employes  as  IT  SEES  FIT 
TO  REINSTATE,  and  The  Old  Wool- 
en Mills  also  agrees  to  return  any  cards, 
at  any  time,  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
give  up  his  job  with  The  Old  Woolen 
Mills  and  to  go  back  to  the  Union." 

What  do  you  suppose  this  company 
would  do  next  if  they  had  sufficient 
power?  Does  a  company  that  will  re- 
quire an  humble  widowed  woman  or  an 
orphan  girl  to  sign  their  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  deserve  to  prosper? 

Do  you  think  union  people  or  non- 
union people  should  encourage  this  con- 
cern by  purchasing  its  products,  when 
the  management  would  boast  that  wid- 
owed women  and  girls  came  to  them 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  work  without 
signing  away  their  Constitutional  and 
God-given  rights?  Shotild  Christian 
people  countenance  a  concern  whose 
management  would  boast:  "Wait  till 
they  get  hungry,  then  they'll  sign  and 
return  to  work?" 

An  employer  who  would  request  his 
employes  to  sell  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  is  unworthy  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  this  United  States  of  ours. 
A  person  who  would  force  a  fellow 
citizen  to  surrender  his  citizens  rights, 
using  as  an  instrument  to  that  end  the 
refusal  of  employment  to  make  bread 
for  those  dependent  upon  him,  could  not 
possibly  be  a  good  citizen.     Good  citi- 


zenship implies  that  the  person  laying 
claim  to  it  will  not  lend  his  aid  pr  in- 
fluence toward  the  deprivation  of  the 
rights  of  a  fellow  citizen. 

The  management  of  The  Old  Woolen 
Mills  of  Mayfield  in  view  of  utterance 
of  such  an  ultimatum  to  its  employes 
cannot  lay  claim  to  good  citizenship 
and  sustain  it. 

Organized  labor  certainly  cannot  af- 
ford to  purchase  the  products  of  this 
un-American  concern  until  they  set  mat- 
ters right  and  again  put  the  Garment 
Workers'  Labor  on  their  products. 


Thomas  F.  Ryan,  one  of  the  most 
expert  railroad  men  in  America,  punc- 
tured the  water  bag  of  the  railroad 
corporations  a  few  days  ago  when  he 
swore  in  court  that  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  stocks  of  the  roads 
which  are  drawing  dividends  to-day 
were  ever  paid  for  by  anybody.  That 
95  per  cent  of  the  stocks  are  purely 
and  simply  water.  Such  an  astounding 
statement,  coming  from  the  source  of  it, 
did  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
nation  and  justify  an  agitation  for  pub- 
lic confiscation.  But  we  live  in  an  age 
in  which  corporate  rapacity  laughs  at 
public  reproach.  An  age  in  which  saints 
get  nothing  and  swindlers  get  every- 
thing. An  age  in  which  cunning  loaf- 
ers are  honored  and  honest  labor  de- 
spised. The  logical  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  more  creditable  to  steal  our  riches 
than  it  is  to  work  and  ear  them.  Espe- 
cially when  we  steal  in  a  way  to  make 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 


A  machine  has  been  devised  whereby 
window  glass  is  made  superior  to  the 
ordinary  article  and  dispenses  with  thir- 
ty of  the  forty  men  who  formely  did 
the  work  and  makes  about  five  times 
as  much  glass.  How  does  organized 
labor  propose  to  find  work  for  the 
thirty  members  who  have  lost  the  job? 


The  millmen  of  San  Jose  are  out  on 
strike  over  the  action  of  the  bosses  in 
trying  to  go  back  to  the  nine-hour  day. 
The  milimen  will  fight  this  to  the- bitter 
end,  and  in  this  they  have  the  support 
or  every  unionists  in  the  city. 
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LABORS'S  GREATEST  RALLY. 


By  Rbv.  Charles  Stelzle. 


Probably  the  greatest  labor  meeting 
ever  held  ip.  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  church  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  United  States,  was  held 
in  Convention  Hall,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  ivlay  24th.  Be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple packed  the  vast  auditorium  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Department  of-  Church  and  Labor,  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks'  session  of  the  na- 
tional body  of  the  Presbyterian  C'nirch. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Governor 
Folk,  of  Missouri,  John*  B.  I.tnnon, 
Treasurer  of  the  Amerir.m  Federation 
of  Labor,  ?nd  the  Rev  Charles  Stel/lc, 
Superintendent  of  the  Church  and  La- 
bor Department  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Child  labor,  the  needs  of  women 
workers,  and  general  conditions  among 
working  people  were  discussed  by  the 
speakers,  in  a  plain,  convincing  manner. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  its  business  sessions 
concerning  the  welfare  of  these  work- 
ers indicated  the  interest  which  this 
church  is  taking  in  the  labor  problem. 
The  splendid  response  on  the  part  of 
Kansas  City's  workingmen  at  this  meet- 
ing proved  that  they  were  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  situation.  The  central  la- 
bor body  had  heartily  endorsed  the 
meeting,  appointing  a  strong  comittee  to 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of 
churchmen  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  together  they  worked  day  and  night, 
taking  nothing  for  granted,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  meeting  was  by  far  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an General  Assembly. 

It  demonstrated  the  possibilities  in 
working  up  an  interest  in  the  vital  labor 
issues  of  the  day,  by  people  who  ordi- 
narily are  riot  brought  into  close  touch 
with  them  in  their  regular  occupations. 
The  nearly  one  thousand  delegates,  most 
of  whom  attended  the  labor  mass  meet- 
ing, went  away  with  a  new  conception 
as  to  what  the  labor  movement  really 
means.    The  workingmen  learned  anew 


of  the  concern  on  the  part  of  the  church 
with  reference  to  their  problems. 

Such  meetings  cannot  but  result  in 
mutual  respect  and  greater  fellowship 
between  the  two  most  powerful  move- 
ents  of  the  day — the  organized  church 
and  organized  labor. 


LOW  INITIATIONS. 


One  international  union — the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  imion — has  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  $1,  with  a  graded  reinstate- 
ment system  and  finds  it  a  good  plan 
to  give  the  non-union  man  an  opportuni- 
ty to  become  a  trades  unionist  without 
being  held  up. 

The  question  of  high  initiations  is  a 
national  one  and  the  officers  of  the  big 
organizations  ought  to  handle  the  ques- 
tion without  fear  of  being  opposed. 
There  is  no  sense  in  a  union  in  New 
York  city,  charging  $100  for  an  iniation 
fee  and  the  same  craft  local  in  Joplin 
charging  $10.  The  Joplin  union  is  near- 
er the  right  idea  and  the  New  York 
union  should  be  compelled  to  get  down 
to  reason. 

A  general  movement  for  increasing 
the  membership  of  every  international 
union  should  be  discussed  by  the  in- 
ternational officials  of  every  organiza- 
tion, and  where  they  have  the  power 
recommendations  should  be  made  to 
each  local  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  open 
meetings  with  the  further  suggestion 
that  the  initiation  fee  bfe  suspended,  or 
at  least  greatly  reduced,  and  the  rein- 
statement fee  also  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

H  such  a  move  is  made  by  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  internationals  the 
locals  will  gladly  respond  and  unionism 
will  take  on  new  life  and  vigor,  and 
become  a  greater  pow^er  in  the  land. 

Action  is  needed  and  should  be  taken 
along  this  line  at  once. 


The  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company  of  Chicago  threw  its  12,000 
employes  out  of  work  by  closing  its 
shops  last  Christmas.  Since  then  the 
papers  have  regularly  announced  its  re- 
opening every  two  weeks,  but  word  has 
finally  gone  forth  that  the  works  will 
not  be  started  again  this  year. 
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UNION  MEN  SING. 


SEEING  THINGS  AT  NIGHT. 


Chorus  of  Two  Hundred  Voices  Greets 
Gompers  in  Chicago. 


A  chorus  of  200  male  voices  was 
present  at  the  mass  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  on  May  3  in  the  In- 
ternational theater,  Chicago,  where  Pres- 
ident Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  spoke  on '  "Recent 
Court  Decisions." 

The  chorus  was  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  W.  C.  Davis  lodge  No.  1  and 
Eml3rn  lodge  No.  29  of  the  Amalgamat- 
ed Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers  and  Lincoln  lodge  No.  209, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
all  of  East  Chicago.  The  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians  furnished  a  band 
of  more  than  200  pieces. 

Here  is  one  of  the  songs  that  were 
sung  on  the  occasion: 

(Air— "America.") 
In  labor's  cause  unite 
And  join  with  all  your  might — 

On  to  the  fray! 
Raise   labor's    standard   high 
And  to  the  world  reply, 
The  glorious  battle  cry, 

"Union   for  aye!" 
Combined  we  then  must  be 
In  perfect  unity 

To  win  the  fight. 
Let  every  man  uphold 
His  union,  grand  and  bold, 
Its   glorious   truths   unfold — 

Our  cause  is  right. 

Our  homes  we  must  defend, 
And  to  this  noble  end 

We  must  all  aim. 
Then  let  our  motto  be, 
"Union  and  liberty. 
Protection   full  and   free," 

In  labor's  name. 

The  Woman's  Trade  Union  league 
marched  to  the  meeting  1,000  strong. 


Ex-Senator  Chandler  has  given  eight 
reasons  why .  Secretary  Taft  cannot  be 
elected  president,  and  the  opposition  of 
organized  labor  is  one  of  them. 


Everyone  must  at  times  have  asked 
himself  why  familiar  objects  in  a  dim 
light  tend  to  assume  fantastic  and  often- 
times alarming  appearances. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
special  conditions  of  night  vision.  The 
pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and  as  in  the 
photographic  lens  with  a  large  dia- 
phragm, the  apparatus  of  accommoda- 
tion can  only  focus  for  one  plane.  As 
the  faculty  of  estimating  distances  is  in 
great  measure  lost  in  the  obscurity,  we 
cannot  focus  with  precision,  and  a 
blurred,  uncretain  outline  is  thrown  up- 
on the  retina. 

Then,  too,  colors  viewed  in  a  fading 
light  lose  their  distinguishing  hue  in  a 
fixed  sequence  until  a  point  is  reached 
at  vs^hich  everything  becomes  of  one  uni- 
form gray  tint. 

It  follows  that  the  images  which  are 
transmitted  to  the  visual  centers  are  pro- 
foundly modified  in  color  and  outline, 
and  as  they  enter  the  eye  through  the 
widely  dilated  pupil  at  an  altogether 
unusual  angle  the  movement  of  locomo- 
tion gives  them  a  peculiar  mobility. 

Now,  one  relies  on  experience  for  the 
interpretation  of  sensorial  impressions, 
and  when  these  present  themselves  sud- 
denly in  an  unusual  form,  they  create 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  mental  perturbation  and 
more  or  less  violent  motor  impulsion. 
In  fact,  the  subject  finds  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  horse  which  sees  a  rapid- 
ly advancing  automobile  *for  the  first 
time  and  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it. 

Imagination  aiding,  these  blurred,  mo- 
bile and  uncertain  images  are  suscepti- 
ble of  the  most  phantasmagoric  inter- 
pretation, and  in  persons  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  control  sensorial  impres- 
sions by  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence 
the  impressions  are  accepted  as  realities 
and  acted  upon  accordingly. 

Gamekeepers  and  others  who  are  ac- 
customed to  night  work  make  allowance 
for  phenoena  of  this  class  and  correct 
the  visual  deficiency  hy  the  aid  of  other 
senses,  such  as  hearing,  which  are  not 
dependent  on  light.— British  Medical 
Journal. 
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WHERE  LABOR  STANDS. 


I>ETER  W.  COLLINS,  in  an  editorial 
in  "The  Electrical  Worker,"  says, 
"in  the  progress  of  effort  for  the  bet- 
termen^  of  humankind  the  trade  union 
movement  has  ever  been  a  most  potent 
factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  results 
for  the  general  welfare,  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  bears  splendid 
tribute  to  the  untiring  and  unselfish 
effort  of  the  men  of  labor  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  influence  which  it  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the 
day  aided  materially  in  a  proper  under- 
standing and  correct  solution  of  those 
problems. 

"There  are,  however,  many  intelligent 
and  well  meaning  persons  who  believe 
that  the  labor  movement  is  a  selfish 
movement,  composed  of  narrow  minded 
individuals  opposed  to  personal  liberty 
and  the  exercise  of  all  the  inalienable 
rights — individuals  whom  they  imagine 
meet  in  secret  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  wheels  of  industry  and  retard- 
ing the  growth  of  the  nation.  Labor, 
they  say,  is  not  conservative  because  it 
is  unjust  in  its  demands  and  radical 
in  its  methods. 

"Of  course  labor  is  radical,  but  radi- 
cal in  that  conservatism,  if  you  please, 
which  believes  in  the  ideals  of  the  free 
man,  free  government,  free  institutions; 
radical  in  the  brief  that  equal  justice 
and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
duties,  of  man  to  man  are  the  basic 
principles  of  conduct  in  the  affairs  of 
men;  radical  in  the  belief  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  derives  its  life, 
power  and  perpetuity  from  the  people; 
radical  in  the  belief  that  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship  and  a  participa- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  government  are 
essentially  a  part  of  the  day's  work. 

"For  these  things  labor  stands  and 
has  always  stood.  For  these  things  la- 
bor has  led  its  hosts  in  united  effort. 
For  these  things  labor  is  striving  and 
will  continue  to  strive." 


LABOR  WINS  VICTORY   IN   MON- 
TANA  COURT. 

Helena,  Mont.,  June  2.— The  su- 
preme court  of  Montana  has  handed 
down  a  decision  dissolving  an  injunc- 
tion issued  by  the  district  court  of 
Yellowstone  county  restraining  the 
Montana  Federation  of  Labor  and 
others  from  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness of  Lindsay  &  Co.,  a  wholesale  fruit 
firm  of  Helena,  which  maintains  a 
branch   house  in   Billings. 

'The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court 
was  unanimous  arid  is  regarded  by  la- 
bor leaders  as  a  notable  victory,  for 
they  declare,  that  it  will  mark  the  end 
of  anti-boycott  injunctions  in  Montana 
so  far  as  the  state  courts  are  concerned. 

The  federation  of  labor  had  spread 
broadcast  a  circular  declaring  the  fruit 
firm  "Unfair"  and  urging  all  union  la- 
bor sympathizers  to  withhold  from 
Lindsay  &  G>.,  their  patronage. 

The  district  court  of  Yellowstone 
county  enjoined  the  federation  from  in- 
terfering with  the  business  of  the  firm 
whereupon  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court. 

The  supreme  court  holds  that  the  in- 
junction could  not  be  justified  by  any 
possible  state  of  facts  and  that  it  is 
not  unlawful  for  labor  unions  to  with- 
draw their  patronage  from  the  firm,  as 
it  had  no  property  right  in  its  trade. 

The  opinion  further  declares  that  if 
an  individual  acting  alone,  has  a  cer- 
tain right,  he  does  not  lose  that  right 
merely  by  acting  with  others  having 
similar  rights  as  individuals. 

The  opinion  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment that  labor  unions  may  not  be  en- 
joined from  instituting  and  containing 
a  boycott  so  long  as  the  means  em- 
ployed to  make  it  effective  are  not 
in  themselves  illegal. 


TURNING  OUR  GUNS  ON  US. 


The-  union  label  is  the  only  guaran- 
tee that  any  article  is  not  sweat-shop 
or  convict-made.  The  price  paid  for 
any  article  is  not  a  guarantee. 


We  are  told  that  the  manufacturers, 
under  the  guidance  of  Van  Cleave,  met 
recently  and  resolved  to  make  war  on 
organized  labor.  They  are  liberal 
enough  to  say  that  they  do  not  propose 
to  disband  the  unions,  but  they  intend 
that  they  shall  be  conducted  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  empjoyers.  They  propose 
to  rob  unionism  of  all  means  of  de- 
fense. 

They  boast  that  the  combination 
against  the  ^unions  represents  fifteen 
billions  off  wealth,  all  of  which  will  be 
drawn  upon  to  crush  the  unions. 
Whence  did  these  men  acquire  this 
wealth?  Every  dollar  of  it  was  either 
made  by  the  hand  of  labor  or  by  graft- 
ing the  gifts  of  nature— deposited  in 
the  earth  for  the  whole  Jiupiaii  family. 

Thus  we  see  that  they  have  stolen 
our  share  of  nature's  gifts  to  all  her 
children,  and  have  grafted  billions  from 
the  workers,  and  now  turn  our  own 
guns  upon  us. 

A  fool  can  see  that  these  few  graft- 
ers intend  to  keep  the  workers  on  the 
bread  line  while  they  forge  the  chains 
of  eternal  slavery.  Well,  since  they 
fear  not  God  neither  regard  man,  we 
commend  them  as  the  Lord  commend- 
ed the  unjust  steward.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  workers  who  are  tame 
enough  to  submit  to  such  open  defiance 
of  their  power  and  such  shameless  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  and  wellfar^  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind? 

We  ^ay  to  these  lords,  lay  it  on,  for 
the  heavier  you  lay  the  lash  upon  the 
bended  back  of  labor  the  sooner 
will  the  poor,  serivle  creatures  awake 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  power  and 
throw  off  ^the  whole  devilish  horde  of 
parasites.  Yes,  lay  it  on. — Industrial 
Era. 


CHILD  LABOR. 


It  is  not  hard  to  find  child  labor  in 
the  South.  Wherever  there  are  mills 
there  are  the  little  children— children 
who  ought  to  be  in  school.  If  that  com- 
mission which  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  which  must  report  next  win- 
ter, if  it  really  wants  to  know — its  spe- 
cial agents  might  go  into  South  Caro- 
lina, where  they  will  find  town  after 
town    with    its    children-grinding    mills. 

After  their  investigation  the  agents 
can  tell  Congress  that  they  found  girls 
of  eight  and  nine  standing  twelve  hours 
consecutively  before  a  spinning  frame; 
that  often  girls  of  that  age,  or  a  little 
older,  do  this  work  at  night,  from  6  to 


6,  without  any  intermission;  that  those 
girls  have  left  school  for  good;  that 
they  can  neither  read  nor  write;  that 
there  are  sixty  thousand  of  the  little 
ones — ^boys  and  girls;  that  the  labor  is 
exhausting  because  premature  and  too 
long  continued. 

That  is  what  the  special  agents  can 
report  to  Congress,  for  it  is  the  simple 
truth.  And  then,  perhaps,  Congress 
can  be  made  to  feel  with  Ruskin  that 
"It  Js  a  sham,e  fpr  a  nation  to  make 
its  young  girls  weary.** — Ex. 


Trades  Union  Growth. 

A  compilation  of  tardes  imioa  statis- 
tics in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  places  the  number  of  members  in 
good  standing  at  9,000,000,  or  1,000,-000 
more  than  last  year.  Germany  contri- 
butes a  gain  of  400,000,  which  outstrips 
Qreat  Britain  and  nearly  overtakes  the 
United  States.  At  this  time  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  about  2,300,000 
members,  where  as  last  year  Germany 
had  2,215,000.  The  unions  of  Great 
Britain  were  credited  with  a  member- 
ship of  1,888,000  last  year.  Five 
European  countries  have  more  trades 
union  members  than  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  New  York  outranks,  Russia, 
Hungary  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
smaller    countries. — Brooklyn    Eagle. 


Show  Printing  Houses  Sign  with 
Printers. 

The  city  council  in  Covington,  Ky., 
has  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for 
the  union  label   on  all  public  printing. 

The  firm  of  John  S.  Bridges  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  which  has  been  conducting 
a  non-union  job  office  for  33  years,  has 
signed   the   union   scale. 

The  Riverside  Printing  Co.,  of  Mil- 
.waukee,  a  commercial  and  show  print- 
ing house,  is  now  a  strictly  union  estab- 
lishment, after  operating  with  a  force 
of  non-unionists  for  the  past  ten 
months.  The  Riverside  company  con- 
ducts one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
Wisconsin  metropolis. 

The  Penn  Show  Print,  Philadelphia, 
which  has  been  in  the  theatrical  print- 
ing business  for  more  than  35  years, 
has  secured  the  union  label. 
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BOYCOTTS-BOYCOTTS. 


It  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  just 
what  sort  of  a  boycott  it  is.  The  Ma- 
jority and  the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  were  enjoined  by  Judge 
Dayton  from  urging,  by  "hint,  inuendo 
or  insinuation" against  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company.  That  kind  of  a  boy- 
cott, according  to  the  Federal  Judge  is 
illegal.  This  view  has  since  been  sus- 
tained by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Loewe  against  the 
union  hatters. 

The  other  day  another  Federal  judge 
in  another  state,  declared  with  all  the 
pomp  and  dignity  that  goes  with  such 
decisions  that  another  kind  of  boycott 
is  lege!.  Or,  at  least  nqt  enjoinable. 
E.  J.  Mannix,  editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
(Dakota)  Commercial  News,  gave  pub- 
licity to  the  fight  the  local  merchants 
were  putting  up  against  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company,  and  the  Chicago  mail 
store  people  applied  to  Judge  Carland, 
of  the  Federal  court  of  Dakota,  for  an 
injunction.  The  court  refused  it  say- 
ing: 

"The  defendant  (Mannix)  is  entitled 
to  invoke  the  constitutional  guarantee 
invoked  in  section  5,  article  6,  of  the 
constitution  ^f  South  Dakota,  which  is: 
'Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write 
and  publish  on  all  subjects,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuse  of  that  right.' 
In  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  abuse 
of  this  right  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution, except  an  action  at  law  for  dam- 
ages or  a  criminal  proceedings  by  in- 
dictment." 

China  can  boycott  American  goods  or 
Japanese  goods,  Americans  can  boycott 


English  tea,  merchants  can  boycott  other 
merchants,  capital  can  boycott,  but  when 
labor  tried  to  keep  from  buying  non- 
union goods,  a  federal  court  hastily 
opens  the  door  of  a  prison. 

And  yet  the  court  will  tell  you  that 
there  are  not  two  kinds  of  law! — 
Wheeling  Majority. 


On  entering  a  shop  where  everything 
was  sold  by  the  yard,  an  Irishman 
thought  he  would  play  a  joke,  and  asked 
for  a  yard  of  milk.  The  shopman  was 
taken  aback,  but  he  dipped  his  finger 
into  a  bowl  of  milk  and  drew  a  line  a 
yard  long  on  the  counter.  Pat  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
caught  in  his  own  trap,  asked  the  price. 
"Sixpence,"  said  the  shopman.  Said 
Pat,  "All  right,  son  RoU  it  up;  I'll 
take  it." 


Commercial  failures  for  April  amoux^ 
to  $15,832,000  and  number  330,  against 
170  last  year. 
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PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label,    j*    j*    j*    j^    * 

The,  iJi.4n..whQ.  §rnokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   WhiteBurley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  hiatural  Leaf 
Capital-B«riey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 


Eacli  the  Best  Thing  in  its  Class. 


ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

ReidsyiQe,  N.  C. 


^^,-, 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

laSMET     ON  THE  SQUARE    G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK     CUP     DAY'S  WORK 

HARPOON  '^'•"^ 


and  Smoke 


NORTH  STAR  SiT 

UNION  ANb  liiiDCnNOCNT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

IneorponM  1S91 

Louisville.  Kentucky 
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'Bull  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 

I  %':nm  PLUG  TWIST  !^^r^ 


TeL,  5499  Spring  , 

Pfudential  Tobacco  Go* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Little  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIQ^  )  p,^_^ 

L  W.  SCHENKERK***^ 

J33-I37  Mulbcrrr  St  NEW  YORK 


TheiF.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDSrENDBNT 
MANUTACTVIUtlkS 

"BLUE  HEN" 
HIGH  CARD" 
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REX"  and  "Z 
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Your  8boe  Dealer  CAM 
•ad  wiugive  yott  WBtf 
vouwAirv. 
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SmdJ6rk$io//uionM. 


H«.  4M  ALBANY  •UILOMO«     •      MiTOII.  KAM. 


STRONGHOLD 


5TR0N6    i  HOLD. 


PLUG    TOBACCO 

Sootten  Dillon  Compmiy 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Latwr. 


Made  In  Cincinnati  and  io  the  only 
factory  in  the  country  which  haa 
adopted  the  ei^ht-heur  worldnc  day. 


THE 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 
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Union  Tobaccos 

With  Prtmtnta. 
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PBlCe  5  CENTS 


S6« 

UNION  LABEL 

induced  Ol  trio.! 
MER.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

UPe  Mle  %m  dtbtr  BraiKU 

equally  GOOD 

Ask  (or  Samples 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  **  EDEN  "  Cube  Cut.    Just  out.    It  will  suit  you. 
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Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust;  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUGS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 

Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Qlr] 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
Alt  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
TIge 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifacttirer»»       Detroit*  Micli.»U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


M4#MUVri^^WU«ri«^*WMViff^«M^«i<V^^riHil««PWW^Mi9feMIV^iMni^fe*^^ 


Basix.  Dob&bobfbr,  PresidenL 
Pbtbs.  Dobkbobfrr,  Vice-President. 


Kdw.  J.  C000B6BAL.L,  Treararer. 
C  W.  DbPatjw,  Secretary. 


Monarcli  Tobacco  Works 


lB..|ipe**M4. 

IjOuisvUjLiE,  ky. 


Independents  Union  Factory. 

Plug  Torbaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-Dt  | 

DIPIPI^  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twis^Tol^acco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKE 


"WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 
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THEY    ARB 


UNION    TVVADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


WAR.E-KRAMER. 
TOBACCO   CO. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


Prom  Cincinnati  I  proceeded  to  Louis- 
ville  to  take  up  some  of  the  lOutine  work 
at  the  office,  and  among  some  of  the 
letters  awaiting  me  was  one  of  interest 
to  the  Organization,  namely  a  letter  from 
John  Whalen,  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York  and  son  of  Mr.  Whalen,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Whalen  Tobacco  Co.  of 
Rochester.  Whalen  had  written  me  in 
reply  to  my  request  if  a  prominent  attor- 
ney named  Mr.  Jones  had  represented  the 
Whalen  Tobacco  Co.  in  the  recent  hear- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  Tawney 
Bill  presented  to  Congress,  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  the  said  Bill. 
Mr.  Jones,  according  to  Mr.  Whalen *s 
reply,  did  represent  the  Whalen  Tobacco 
Co.  for  the  reason  that  the  A  T.  Co. 
were  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
and  that  the  A.  T.  Co.  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Whalen  Tobacco  Co. 
or  owned  any  stock  whatsoever. 

I  was  called  to  May  field,  Ky.,  from 
I^uisville,  arriving  too  late  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  Local  No.  128,  who  held 
their  meeting  that  evening.  But  I  found 
Brother  Wright,  the  Financial  Secretary, 
the  next  day,  who  informed  me  that 
most  all  the  members  were  out  of  work, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  on  account 
of  the  season  of  rehandling  tobacco  being 
over.  But  the  Local  was  in  a  fair  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  members  having 
paid  their  dues  and  assessments  in  ad- 
vance, expecting  the  closing  of  the  re- 


handling  houses  and  wanted  the  Inter- 
national to  grant  them  the  Label  to 
use  on  every  sample  of  tobacco  they 
rehandled. .  I  also  met  Brother  Roberts, 
a  member  of  the  Barbers*  Union  and  A. 
P.  of  L.  Organizer,  who  is  doing  some 
effective  work  in  the  city  of  Mayfield  for 
union  labels  of  every  organization .  Bro. 
Roberts,  and  Bro.  Walters  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  have  formed  a  Central 
Body,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Manufacturers*  Association,  who  have  a 
small  organization  in  that  city.  I  also 
called  on  the  manager  of  the  Robard 
Tobacco  Co.,  who  manufacture  twist  and 
plug  tobacco.  In  the  conference  that 
followed,  I  had  the  privilege  of  organ- 
izing the  people  in  the  factory  and  they 
wanted  the  use  of  the  Label.  But  th6 
firm  would  not  pay  the  wage  scale 
owing,  they  claimed,  to  the  excessive 
freight  rates  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, this  road  having  a  monopoly  as 
being  the  only  railroad  through  the  city 
of  Ma>  field. 

From  there  I  arrived  in  Paducah,  Ky., 
and  called  on  the  Smith- Scott  Tobacco 
Co.  The  manager  told  me  very  forcibly 
'  that  he  would  not  stand  for  the  organ- 
izing of  the  colored  help  who  predomi- 
nated and  the  white  help  were  thoroughly 
satisfied,  notwithstanding  that  the  wages 
were  20  per  cent  lower  than  m  other 
factories  in  the  South.  I  also  met  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Body,  who  ad- 
vised tae  to  send  him  cards,  etc. ,  and  he 
would  have  the  same  placed  around  the 
city,  and  would  work  up  some  agitation 
to  show  the  Smith-Scott  Co  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  use  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  Label. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, where  I  distributed  cards  and 
blotters «nd  had  large  advertising  cards 
placed  all  over  the  town.  This  city  has 
plenty  of  union  tobacco,  plug  long  cut, 
smoking  granulated,  and  scrap.  But  in 
conversation  with  some  of  the  retailers, 
the  trust  scrap  of  "Honest"  leads  as  a 
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seller,  owing  a  great  deal  to  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  trade  unionists,  although 
the  foreign  element  appear  to  me  in  the 
majority  who  must  be  educated  to  the" 
use  of  the  Union  Label  on  all  articles 
they  purchase.  I  also  met  with  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Harry  Thomas,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  Mr.  Bis- 
chop,  the  State  Arbitrator,  who  were 
working  day  and  night  in  the  interest  of 
the  .Street  Railway  employees  looking 
to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  strike  which 
was  on  at  the  time  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. I  also  met  Bro.  Mallay,  Business 
Agent  of  the  Plumbers,  who  gave  me 
valuable  assistance  in  placing  our  adver- 
tising literature.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
Bro.  McEachem,  Business  Agent  of  the 
Cooks'  Union,  and  Bro.  Parrell,  of  the 
Bartenders'  Union,  for  their  valuable 
assistance. 

Prom  Cleveland  I  proceeded  to  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  where  the  Locomotive  En- 
gineers were  holding  their  convention. 
In  company  with  Brother  Dan  Kelly  of 
the  Hatters,  who  was  doing  some  agitat- 
ing work  there,  I  called  on  President 
Stone  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  few  remarks 
before  the  convention.  President  Stone 
informed  us  that  to  get  before  the  con- 
vention, it  would  have  to  be  done  by 
some  member  bringing  in  the  same  by 
resolution.  I  distributed  blotters  and 
cards  to  all  and  delegates  in  the  hall 
certoinly  knew  what  the  Tobacco  Work- 
ers represented.  Brother  Kelly  and  my- 
self then  addressed  two  Central  Bodies 
in  regard  to  our  labels.  The  Labor 
movement  is  divided  in  this  city,  owing 
to  politics  creeping  into  it.  Bro.  Kelly 
and  myself  pointed  out  to  them  the 
mistake  of  division  and  where  in  unity 
there  was  strength,  showing  them  that 
the  Manufacturers*  Association  were  al- 
ways in  unit  and  no  dissentions  among 
them  and  the  necessity  of  the  Labor 
Movement  getting  together  and  work- 
ing in  harmony.  It  appeared  to  us  that 
the  result  of  our  efforts  had  done  some 
good,  for  that  evening  a  committee  was 
appointed  from  each  body  to  confer 
together  on  one  Central  Body,  and  the 
result  in  our  opinion  will  be  that  the 
Labor  Movement  of  Columbus  will  be 
united. 


Prom  there  I  went  to  Cincinnati  to 
meet  Brother  Theim  of  Teledo,  who  was 
delegated  by  his  Local  to  canvass  votes 
for  the  Sixth  Vice-President,  and  while 
in  the  city  a  prominent  Independent 
Manufacturer  gave  me  a  letter  regarding 
the  Society  of  Equity;  they  are  not  deal- 
ing fair  with  the  Independent  Tobacco 
Pactories.  The  following  letter  will 
speak  for  itself: 

WiNCHBSTER,  Ky.,  May  1 6,  1908. 
J.  P.  Walton,  Esq., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Dear  ►S'^V— Enclosed  herewith  find  bill 
of  lading  covering  the  purchase  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Co,  of  tobaccos  that 
are  stored  in  Cincinnati.  Please  separate 
these  samples  into  county  or  lot  numbers 
and  check  up  with  the  sales  sheets  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  which  will  be 
given  you  through  Mr.  LaRue  on  Mon- 
day of  next  week. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  and 
the  samples  and  oblige, 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  G.  A.  Brooks, 

Secretary. 

It  seems  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.  bought  from  the  Society  of  Equity 
one  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  for 
10  cents  per  pound,  the  same  grade  they 
charged  the  Independents  12  cents  per 
pound.  If  the  Society  is  really  fighting 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  for  higher 
prices  for  their  products,  why  not  give 
their  supporters  in  the  cause,  the  lade- 
pendent  Pactories,  the  attention  they 
deserve.  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  the 
producers  getting  a  fair  price  for  the 
goods  they  produce.  But  the  producer 
should  receive  the  increase.  In  my 
opinion  the  owner  of  the  farm  and  not 
the  producer  received  the  increase  on 
the  price  of  tobacco.*  In  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  the  Society,  would  say  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Tobacco  Trust  has 
bought  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  million 
pounds  of  seed  tobacco,  having  the  same 
stemmed  in  the  large  stemmeries  in  the 
south  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  the 
same  for  their  Burley  trade  in  chewing 
and  smoking  tobaccos.  This  tobacco  is 
cured  in  the  same  manner  as  Burley, 
thereby  removing  the  aroma  of  cigar 
flavor.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
intentions  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 
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are  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  smokers 
and  chewers  for  this  class  of  tobacco  and 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  burley  tobacco 
growers  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  repeatedly  if  the 
Society  is  sincere  in  their  opposition  to 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  should  they 
not  allow  their  barns  and  outhouses  to 
be  decorated  with  the  Tobacco  Trust 
advertising  signs.  In  conclusion  to 
this  matter,  would  say  that  if  the  tobac- 
co society  adopted  the  label  as  proposed 
sometime  ago,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  same,  and  would  have  the  support  of 
the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union.  Of  course  relying  on  the  con- 
sistency of  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  buy  nothing  but  union  made  products. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Bookbinders*  were  holding  their  In- 
ternational Convention.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Brother  McLaughlin,  the 
President  and  the  Delegates  allowed  me 
the  floor,  and  I  addressed  them  en  be- 
half of  the  Blue  Label.  The  convention 
endorsed  the  following  resolutions: 

*•  Whereas  :  The  Tobacco  Workers* 
International  Union  has  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  been  looking  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  toilers  in  the  tobacco 
industry  for  shorter  hours  and  living 
wages;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  in  conven- 
tion assembled  endorse  the  Blue  Label 
of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  we  will  extend  to  them 
our  moral  support  in  purchasing  tobacco 
bearing  the  Blue  Label  of  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  International  Union." 

My  next  visit  was  to  Lynchburg, 
Va.  i  called  on  all  the  members  em- 
ployed in  the  Booker  Tobacco  Co.,  and 
also  called  on  Mr.  Booker,  a  most 
affable  gentleman,  who  showed  me 
every  courtesy  in  his  power;  and  I 
found  that  the  Booker  Tobacco  Co. 
was  doing  an  increasing  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  cigarettes;  also 
was  hopeful  of  getting  the  United 
States  contract  on  plug  tobacco,  which 
was  being  contracted  for  at  that  time 
by  the  Government.  I  also  interviewed 
ths  Hancock  Bros.,  doing  a  small  busi- 


ness in  the  manufacture  of  plug  to- 
bacco. They  assured  me  that  in  the 
near  future  they  would  undoubtedly 
use  the  Blue  Label. 

From  there  I  proceeded  to  Bedford 
City,  Va.,  and  found  the  Berry-Schul- 
ing  Tobacco  Co.  had  practically  fin- 
ished winding  up  its  business  of  that 
concern.  In  my  opinion  a  poor  class 
of  goods  is  manufactured  by  them. 
I  also  called  on  the  Clark  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  who  have  suspended  busi- 
ness temporarily  taking  up  their  inven- 
tory for  the  fiscal  year. 

My  next  stop  being  Danville,  Va., 
where  I  interviewed  the  following 
firms  using  our  label:  the  Gravely  To- 
bacco Co.,  and  the  Wyllie  Tobacco 
Co.,  who  seem  hopeful  of  the  revival 
of  business  in  the  near  future. 

From  Danville,  I  proceeded  to 
Reidsville,  N.  C.  I  called  on  the  Robt. 
Harris  Tobacco  Co.,  and  the  Penn  & 
Motley  Tobacco  Co.,  who  are  using  the 
Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  Inter- 
national Union.  I  found  all. those  fac- 
tories very  busy  and  increasing  the 
sales  of  their  goods  throughout  the 
country,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
union  labeled  products.  I  also  called 
on  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Richardson 
Tobacco  Co.,  who  felt  hopeful  of  the 
courts  deciding  in  his  favor  in  the 
suit  pending  against  the  American  To- 
bacco Co. 

My  next  visit  was  at  Statesville,  N. 
C,  where  there  are  a  few  small  facto- 
ries. They  only  operate  about  three 
months  in  the  summer,  and  manufact- 
ure enough  tobacco  to  fill  orders  for 
the  year.  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Adams- 
Powell  Tobacco.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Awey,  in  my  interview  with  them, 
assured  me  that  they  would  in  the 
near  future  give  an  answer  to  the 
proposition  I  made  to  them. 

I  proceeded  from  there  to  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  and  called  on  the  fol- 
lowing firms :  _  Brown  -  Williamson ; 
Ogburn  Hill  &  Co,;  F.  M.  Bohanan; 
M.  Bailey;  Taylor  Bros.,  and  Whitaker 
and  Harvey,  who  all  manufacture  plug 
tobacco  for  the  Southern  States,  prin- 
cipally consumed  by  the  agriculturists. 
As  they  express  themselves,  they  know 
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nothing  about  union  label  products. 

I  also  called  on  the  following  firms 
in  Martinsville,  Va. :  Sprague  &  Grave- 
ley;  Henry  County  Tobacco  Co.;  W. 
A.  Brown  Tobacco  Co.,  and  the  Penn 
&  Watson  Tobacco  Co.,  also  manu- 
facturing plug  tobacco  for  the  South- 
em  States.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  illiteracy  shown  by  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  these  concerns,  who 
work  ten  and  twelve  hours  for  practi- 
cally small  wages,  and  for  that  reason 
only  could  I  see  the  impossibility  of 
organizing  any  of  those  factories  into 
the  folds  of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  In- 
ternational Union. 

You  can  readily  understand  why  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  have  so  much 
of  their  products  manufactured  in 
Southern  factories,  on  account  of  the 
cheap  labor  they  can  find  through  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  asking  the  moral  support  from 
organized  labor  in  the  Southern  States 
to  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union  for  the  Blue  Label,  thereby 
forcing  those  Southern  manufacturers 
to  pay -living  wages,  whereby  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  employes  may  buy 
the  necessities  of  life  and  educate 
themselves  to  the  proper  standard  due 
to  an  American  citizen. 

In  conclusion,  would  ask  our  mem- 
bership in  the  various  States  and  towns 
where  we  have  organizations  to  work 
harder  now  than  ever  before  for  the 
demand  of,  not  only  our  Label,  but 
other  organizations'  as  well. 


ORGANIZATION. 


THE  world  moves  through  organiza- ' 
tion  today.  From  the  trusts  to 
the  workingmen,  the  success  strength 
is  spelled  with  organization.  It  is 
recognized  both  by  capital  and  labor 
alike  today  as  never  before  that  suc- 
cess comes  to  any  movement  or  any 
body  of  men  only  through  organiza- 
tion, by  the  union  of  the  many  into 
the  unit  for  the  sne. 

The  object  sought  is  sure  only  by 
the  union  of  the  forces  which  desire 
it,  and  in  the  union  of  the  forces,  the 
organization  of   the  seekers,   the   resrlt 


is  inevitable.  It  is  as  sure  to  be  ob- 
tained with  a  unity  of  purpose  as  it 
would  be  in  most  cases  sure  of  failure 
if  fought  only  with  individual  effort 

During  the  past  decade  that  fact  has 
been  driven  home  in  America  as  never 
before.  To  the  men  with  the  money, 
to  the  capitalist,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated times  without  number  in  the 
formation  of  powerful  combinations 
of  industry,  which  even  though  many 
times  put  on  the  market  at  a  much  in- 
flated value,  has  proven  a  power  and 
a  victor  in  the  search  for  the  trade 
of  the  product  dealt  in,  until  today 
there  is  not  an  important  article 
needed  or  wanted  by  the  public  but  is 
in  the  hands  of  some  powerful  organ- 
ization which  controls  its  price  and 
output 

The  laboring  man,  seeing  the  success 
attained  by  the  union  of  capitalists, 
saw  in  it  a  lesson  for  himself.  Then 
came  the  growth  of  the  labor  unions, 
based  on  the  same  unity  of  interests 
of  the  laboring  man,  but  without  many 
of  the  regretable  features  of  the  trust 
The  unions  grew  and  flourished,  for 
they  were,  and  are  today,  the  poor 
man's  opportunity  to  prosper  and  pro; 
test  against  the  demands  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  the  laborer. 

They  have  done  more  to  elevate  and 
protect  the  laboring  man  in  the  last 
which  can  be  named. 

At  the  foundation,  for  the  key- 
stone, is  organization.  Like  the  Odd 
Fellows'  symbol,  the  bundle  of  sticks, 
one  easily  broken,  but  united,  with- 
standing the  strength  of  the  strongest 
man,  the  yvorkingmen  today,  by  their 
organizations  and  unions,  stand  in  a 
much  more  enviable  light  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  came  by  organization.  It 
will  remain  firm  and  strong  just  as 
long  as  organization  is  kept  alive  and 
active. 

The  workingmen  have  learned  a 
lesson,  and  today  know  their  strength 
and  how  to  remedy  wrongs,  if  there 
are  any  which  come  in  their  way, 
through     their     organizations       Alone 
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each    workingman    would  be  helpless.. 
Standing  together  they  are  irresistable. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from'  or- 
ganization were  realized  far  back,  and 
the  history  of  the  world  shows  the 
lesson  in  its  nearly  every  page.  Nations 
have  risen  and  conquered  through  it, 
while  others  have  fallen  because  of 
the  lack  of  it.  In  our  own  country, 
when  the  colonists  united  for  a  pur- 
pose, organized  with  an  object  in  view, 
it  came  in  the  glory  of  Jamestown, 
which  is  being  celebrated  this  summer. 
It  was  organization  which  did  it.  It 
freed  this  country  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Georges,  and  it  is  today  freeing  the 
workingmen  from  many  of  the  tyran- 
nies which  existed  beforej  the  labor 
union    became    powerful. 

The  movement  is  bound  to  grow, 
for  it  has  behind  it  the  merit  of  jus- 
tice, the  work,  united,  of  the  masses. 
It  is  a  factor  which  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  future,  for  it  is 
no  move  of  a  mushroom  growth,  but 
founded  on  principles  as  old  as  man, 
but  which  never  before  was  as  thor- 
oughly realized  as  today. 

Organization  can  accomplish  mira- 
cles where  individual  effort  would 
meet  absolute  failure 


ROBERT  HARRIS  &  BRO., 
REIDSVILLE,  N.  O. 


It  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
our  many  readers,  no  doubt,  to  know 
that  the  editor  of  this  »paper  recently 
had  a  representative  to  call  on  the 
firm  of  Robert  Harris  &  Bro.,  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C,  manufacturers  of  strictly 
high  grade  plug  and  smoking  tobacco, 
and  to  carefully  examine  their  plant 
and  the  labor  conditions  at  their  fac- 
tory. We  find  that  their  factory  is  a 
union  shop  throughout,  that  they  work 
nothing  but  union  labor,  and  that  the 
blue  label  of  the  International  To- 
Workers'  Union  is  placed  on  every 
bag  of  their  smoking  tobacco  and  on 
their  plug  tobacco.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  find  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Robt.  Harris  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Harris, 
who  are  the  sole  owners  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  firm,  most  genial  and  most 


excellent  gentlemen  in  every  respect, 
and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  labor.  They  make  it  a  spec- 
ial point  to  encourage  their  laborers 
in  every  way  possible  to  strengthen 
their  position  socially  and  financially. 
They  try  to  get  their  laborers  to  buy 
their  own  homes,  and  to  save  their 
earnings,  and  to  make  as  good  and 
useful  citizens  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  make,  and  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  otherwise  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges and  blessings  of  this  great  na- 
tion. A.i  a  result  of  this  most-  friendly 
and  co-operative  spirit  in  these  gentle- 
men, they  get  the  finest  support  pos- 
sible from  their  laborers,  and  it  is 
a  watchword  in  their  factory,  from 
the  office  boy  up,  for  everyone,  high 
and  low,  t<5  in  every  way  work  in 
harmony,  and  with  the  one  thought  in 
mind — to  build  up  and  make  their  to- 
baccos standard  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  be  just  what  Robt.  Harris  & 
Bro.  claim  their  tobaccos  to  be,  the 
greatest  pleasure-giving  tobacco.  We 
learn  with  pleasure  from  these  gentle- 
men that  their  celebrated  Pride  of 
Reidsville  smoking  tobacco  is  known 
and  used  throughout  the  entire  United 
States;  that  the  truly  fastidious  smok- 
ers in  every  part  of  the  country  are 
using  and  have  been  using  this  tobacco 
for  years.  We  take  some  pride  our- 
selves in  the  fact  that  the  labor  unions 
of  the'  country  have  identified  with 
them  such  a  concern  as  the  above,  that 
the  laboring  people  have  advantage  of 
a  tobacco  possessing  so  much  merit  as 
their  tobacco.  We  with  pride  point  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  tobaccos  on 
the  American  market,  or  any  other, 
that  possesses  any  greater  merit  than 
do  the  goods  put  out  by  Robt.  Harris 
&  Bro.,  and  we  commend  them  most 
cordially  and  most  heartily  to  the 
friends  of  imited  labor  everywhere. 
We  feel  that  no  mistake  will  be  made 
to  call  for  the  goods  of  Robt.  Harris 
&  Bro. — Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Labor 
News. 


Defeat  labor^s  enemies. 
A  workman  to  be  a  man  must  be  a 
union  man. 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 
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is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
P1.UG,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

(Zbitovial 

During  the  period  when  elections  are 
to  take  place,  we  are  accustomed  to  listen 
to  much  from  the  political  aspirants 
with  regard  to  their  position  toward 
Labor  and  Labor's  immediate  needs. 
We  have  them  again  this  year,  and  as 
the  period  when  the  vote  is  to  cast  draws 
nearer  matters  promise  to  warm  up  more 
than  usual.  During  the  past  year  or 
two,  we  have  used  every  means  possible 
to  get  some  action  taken  upon  some  of 
the  more  important  measures  we  have 
placed  before  Confj^ess,  but  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  or  Senate 
has  been  manifested  to  even  treat  the 
measures  with  common  courtesy.  Bven 
measures  supported  and  advocated  by 
the  Chief  Executive  have  been  tossed 
into  oblivion  with  the  consideration  that 


might  be  given  to  a  banana  peel  that  a 
passer-by  would  kick  off  the  sidewalk 
into  the  gutter. 

Labor's  pleadings  and  supplications 
for  legislation  that  wonld  relieve  them 
of  some  of  the  obnoxions  conditions  that 
are  imposed  upon  them  have  been  con- 
temptuously ignored  by  our  coagsess- 
men.  The  men  who  we  elect  and  send 
to  our  great  hall  of  legislation  to  pass 
and  enact  laws  which  will  as  far  as  possi- 
ble relieve  our  burdens,  many  of  these 
same  men  will  come  before  us  before 
voting  day  and  ask  us  for  our  support 
for  re-election. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  ^tti 
their  actions,  do  y/u  think  they  are 
entitled  to  the  suppost  they  ask?  The 
answer  is  written  on  the  walls  in  large 
letters:  **NO!"  They  are  unworthy, 
they  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  confi- 
dence already  reposed,  and  as  such, 
should  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home  and 
ponder  upon  the  past  events  and  to  try 
and  figure  out  what  little  thing  it  was 
that  gave  the  other  fellow  a  majority. 
Party  afiiliation  should  cut  no  ice  with 
us.  It  is  the  man  we  want,  a  man  with 
some  honor,  a  man  who  is  not  influenced 
by  interests  that  are  contrary  to  the 
influences  that  elected  him  to  office. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  field,  men  in  whom 
confidences  can  be  safely  reposed  and 
depended  upon  to  stick  to  the  principles 
which  elected  them  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
search  them  out  and  send  them  to  repre- 
sent our  interests  in  the  law  xnakiag 
halls  of  our  country  to  the  end  that 
justice  may  be  done.  Let  us  this  year 
search  more  carefully  than  we  have  ever 
done  before  for  the  men  we  want,  at  the 
same  time  setting  aside  our  old  ix>litical 
partisanism  and  elect  them  because  they 
are  men,  men  who  will  stand  up  boldly 
for  the  principles  that  elected  them. 
We  have  sent  men  to  represent  us  be- 
cause of  our  political  affiliation  too  long 
now,  our  experience  in  the  result  is 
sufficient  to  teach  us  the  folly  of  our 
way.  So  this  year  let  us  change  our 
method  and  send  men  to  our  legislative 
halls  who  will  not  be  ashamed  to  work 
and  fight  for  legislation  that  will  lighten 
the  burdens  of  those  who  have  to  toil. 
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The  worker's  burdens  have  been  hard 
enough  to  bear  in  the  past,  but  each 
year  something  new  is  being  added. 
During  the  year  just  past,  we  have  had 
imposed  the  last  straw,  the  blow  that 
should  drive  political  affiliation  perma- 
nently out  of  our  minds.  Our  Unions 
have  been  classed  as  a  Labor  trust  sub- 
ject to  the  courts  construction  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  enjoined  by 
court  proceedure  from  exercising  the 
boycott,  and  a  greatly  extended  applica- 
tion of  government  by  injunction. 

With  all  this  staring  us  in  the  face, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  Send  the  same 
sort  of  men  back  to  congress?  No!  We 
should  weigh  each  candidate,  pick  the 
one  who  will  promise  to  support  and 
work  for  the  legislation  labor  has  sought 
in  vain  in  the  past. 

We  want  relief  from  "Government  by 
Injunction"  from  the  'invasion  of  our 
rights  and  liberties* '  from  being  included  • 
in  the  trust  category  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
We  want  equal  rights  before  the  Law. 

We  want  the  extension  of  the  eight 
hour  day  established  so  as  to  apply  to  all 
work  done  for  the  Government  by  con- 
tracts, as  well  as  by  the  Government. 

We  can  get  it  if  through  our  votes  we 
send  the  right  men  to  congress.  It  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  those 
depending  upon  us.  So  let  us  be  up  and 
doing,  and  keep  doing  until  after  elec- 
tion day,  and  then  begin  doing  again. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  LABOR'S  CON- 
TENTION  ON  THE  INJUNC- 
TION ABUSE. 


Railroad  Taxation. 

The  freight  increase  contemplated 
will  raise  the  present  gross  freight  rev- 
enue of  the  roads  in  the  official  classi- 
fication territory  from  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  to  $1,140,000,000.  There 
are  at  least  80,000,000  people  in  the 
country,  so  each  one  will  be  called  on 
to  contribute  $1.75  per  annum  to  the 
coffers  of  the  railroads.  This  is  an 
average  of  $9.33  from  each  family,  or 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  average 
family  pays  in  taxes  and  about  $2  more 
than  the  average  contribution  to  re- 
ligious purposes.  It  would  pay  the  aver- 
age man's  life  insurance  for  six  months, 
buy  food  for  his  family  for  more  than 
ten  days. 


Issued  by  the  Executive  Council  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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The  crass  ignorance  of  corporation 
lawyers  and  a  hostile  press  is  so  ram- 
pant on  the  position  and  attitude  of 
Labor  upon  the  abuse  of  the  injunction 
process  that  we  deem  it  a  public  serv- 
ice as  plainly  and  concisely  as  possible 
to  submit  Labor's  attitude  and  conten- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  Labor 
neither  questions  the  integrity  of  nor 
desires  to  "shackle"  the  courts;  that  it 
stands  for  and  insists  upon  absolute 
equality  before  the  law — nothing  nlore, 
nothing  less.  We  believe  we  have  the 
right  to '  demand  that  the  press,  how- 
ever hostile,  shall  not  wilfully  misrep- 
resent or  misinterpret  Labor's  position. 
We  ask  a  careful  consideration  of 
Labor's  contention  upon  this  all-impor- 
tant question  of  our  time,  and  we  chal- 
lenge a  discussion  of  the  points  here 
submitted.     Labor  insists  that: 

The  writ  of  injunction  was  intended 
to  be  exercised  for  the  protection  of 
property  rights  only. 

He  who  would  seek  its  aid  must 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands. 

There  must  be  no  other  adequate 
remedy  at  law. 

It  must  never  be  used  to  curtail  per- 
sonal rights. 

It  must  not  be  used  ever  in  an  effort 
to  punish  crime. 

It  must  not  be  used  as  a  means  to 
set  aside  trial  by  Jury. 

Injunctions  as  issued  against  work- 
men are  never  used  or  issued  against 
any  other  citizen  of  our  country. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  deprive  citizens 
of  our  country,  when  these  citizens 
are  workmen,  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury. 

It  is  an  effort  to  fasten  an  offense 
on  them  when  they  are  innocent  of  any 
unlawful  or  illegal  act. 

It  is  an  indirect  assertion  of  a  prop- 
erty right  in  men  when  these  men  are 
workmen  engaged  in  a  lawful  effort  to 
protect  or  advance  their  natural  rights 
and  interests. 
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Injunctions  as  issued  in  trade  dis- 
putes are  to  make  outlaws  of  men 
when  they  are  not  even  charged  with 
doing  things  in  violation  of  any  law  of 
state  or  nation. 

We  protest  against  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  courts  against  the  laboring 
men  of  our  country,  which  deprives 
them  of  their  constitutional  guarantee 
of  equality  before  the  law. 

The  injunctions  which  the  courts 
issue  against  Labor  are  supposed  by 
them  to  be  good  enough  law  to-day, 
when  there  exists  a  dispute  between 
workmen  and  their  employers;  but  it 
is  not  good  law — ^in  fact,  is  not  law  at 
all — to-morrow  or  next  day,  when  no 
such  dispute  exists. 

The  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes  is  not  based  upon  law,  but  is 
a  species  of  judicial  legislation,  judicial 
usurpation  in  the  interests  of  the 
money  power  against  workmen  inno- 
cent of  any  unlawful  or  criminal  act. 
The  doing  of  the  lawful  acts  enjoined 
by  the  courts  renders  the  workmen 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both. 

Labor  protests  against  the  issuance 
of  injunctions  in  disputes  between 
workmen  and  employers,  when  no  such 
injunctions  would  be  issued  when  no 
such  dispute  exists.  Such  injunctions 
have  no  warrant  in  law  and  are  the 
result  of  judicial  usurpation  and  judi- 
cial legislation  rather  than  of  Congres- 
sional  legislation. 

In  all  things  in  which  workmen  are 
enjoined  by  the  process  of  an  injunc- 
during  labor  disputes,  if  those  acts 
are  criminal  or  unlawful,  there  is  now 
ample  law  and  remedy  covering  them. 
From  the  logic  of  this  there  is  no 
escape. 

No  act  is  a  crime  unless  there  is  a 
law  designating  it  and  specifying  it  to 
be  a  crime. 

No  act  is  unlawful  unless  there  be 
a  law  on  the  statute  books  designating 
and  specifying  it  to  be  unlawful 
hence,    it    follows    that: 

No  act  is  criminal  or  unlawful  un- 
less there  is  a  law  prohibiting  its  com- 
mission;   and   that   it    further     follows 


that: 

An  injunction  never  was  intended  to 
apply  and  never  should  be  applied,  and 
in  fact  never  is  applied,  in  cases  other 
than  in  disputes  which  arise  between 
workmen  and  their  employers. 

It  is  agreed  by  all,  friends  and  oppo- 
nents alike,  that  the  injunction  process, 
beneficent  in  its  inception  and  general 
practice,  never  should  apply,  and  legally 
can  not  be  applied,  where  there  is  an- 
other ample  remedy  at  law. 

We  assert  that  Labor  asks  no  im- 
munity for  any  of  its  men  who  may 
be  guilty  of  any  criminal  or  unlawful 
act. 

It  insists  upon  the  workers  being  re- 
garded and  treated  as  equals  before 
the  law  with  every  other  citizen;  that 
if  any  act  be  committed  by  any  one  of 
our  number,  rendering  him  amenable 
to  the  law,  he  shall  be  prosecuted  by 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law  and  by  due 
process  of  law,  and  that  an  injunction 
does  not  lawfully  and  properly  apply 
and  ought  not  to  be  issued  in  such 
cases. 

The  injunction  process,  as  applied 
to  men  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  em- 
ployers, includes  *  the  allegation  of 
criminal  or  unlawful  acts  as  a  mere 
pretext,  so  that  the  lawful  and  inno- 
cent acts  in  themselves  may  also  be 
incorporated  and  covered  by  the  blan- 
ket injunction.  And  the  performance 
of  the  lawful  and  innocent  acts  in 
themselves,  despite  the  injunction, 
renders  them  at  once  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  the  court's  order,  which  is 
summarily  punished  by  fine  or  impris- 
onment, or  both. 

In  itself  the  writ  of  injunction  is  of 
a  highly  important  and  beneficent  char- 
acter. Its  aims  and  purposes  are  for 
the  protection  of  property  rights.  It 
never  was  intended,  and  never  should 
be  invoked,  for  the  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing free  men  of  their  personal  rights, 
the  right  of  man's  ownership  of  him- 
self; the  right  of  free  locomotion,  free 
assemblage,  free  association,  free 
wkp  etaoi  shrdlu  cmfwyp  vbgkqj  eeec 
speech,  free  press;  the  freedom  to  do 
those  things  promotive  of  life,  liberty 
and   happiness,  and  which  are  .not   in 
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contravention  of  the  law  of  our  land. 

We  re-assert  that  we  ask  no  immu- 
nity for  ourselves  or  for  any  other 
man  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  unlaw- 
ful or  criminal  act;  but  we  have  a 
right  to  insist,  and  we  do  insist,  that 
when  a  workman  is  charged  with  a 
crime  or  any  unlawful  conduct,  he 
shall  be  accorded  every  right,  be  appre- 
hended, charged  and  tried  by  the  same 
process  of  law  as  any  other  citizen  of 
our  country. 

With  our  position  so  often  empha- 
sized and  so  generally  known,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  wilful  untruth  and 
misrepresentation  for  any  one  to  de- 
clare that  it  is  our  purpose  to  obtain 
any  special  privilege,  particularly  the 
undesirable  and  unenviable  liberty  of 
creating  a  privileged  class  of  wrong- 
doers. 

When  the  real  purposes  and  high  as- 
pirations of  our  movement  and  the 
legislation  it  seeks  at  the  hands  of  the 
law-making  power  of  our  country 
shall  be  better  understood  by  all  our 
people,  and  the  great  uplifting  work 
which  we  have  already  achieved  shall  . 
find  a  better  appreciation  among  those 
who  now  so  unjustly  attack  and  an- 
tagonize us,  our  opponerts  will  be  re- 
membered for  their  ignoble  work  and 
course. 

The  injunctions  against  which  we 
protest  are  flagrantly  and  without  war- 
rant of  law  issued  almost  daily  in 
some  sections  of  our  country  and  are 
violative  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
man.  When  better  understood  they 
will  shock  theconscience  of  our  people, 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  republic. 

We    shall    exercise    our    every    right,  • 
and   in   the   meantime   concentrate   our 
efforts  to  secure  the  relief  and  redress 
to  which  we  are  so  justly  entitled. 

Not  only  in  our  own  interest,  but 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country,  for  the  preservation  of  real 
liberty,  for  the  elimination  of  bitter- 
ness and  class  hatred,  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  all  that  is  best  and  tniest,  we 
can  never  rest  until  the  last  vestige 
of  this  injustice  has  been  removed 
from  our  public  life. 

Denver,  Cot.,  July,  7,  1908. 


BOPE     REPLIES    TQ    ELLIS     ON 
INJUNCTION    PLANK. 


GEORGE  W.  BOPE,  of  Columbus, 
general  counsel  for  an  interna- 
tiaaal  labor  orgtmization  and  attorney 
for  several  local  organizations,  upon 
request  from  these  bodies,  makes  reply 
to  Attorney  General  Wade  H.  Ellis  in 
his  attempted  defense  of  the  anti- 
injunction  plank  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
form. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Hope's  communi- 
cation is  the  alleged  reply  of  Mr.  Ellis 
to  William  J.  Bryan's  strictures  of  the 
Republican  platform.  While  respond- 
ing t6  the  requests  of  the  union  organ- 
izations he  represents,  Mr.  Bope  makes 
this  reply  to  Mr.  Ellis  on  another 
account. 

"Mr.  Bryan  probably  will  not  notice 
Mr.  Ellis'  effort,  being  a  pretty  busy 
man  just  now,"  said  Mr.  Bope.  "Be- 
sides, I  am  more  nearly  in  Mr.  Ellis* 
class." 

In  his  open  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  Mr.  Bope  says: 

MR.  bope's  letter 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  indicate 
hereia  how  I  shall  cast  my  ballot  on 
President.  Heretofore,  in  State  and 
National  campaigns,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Republican  party  for  the 
reason  that  I  believed  it  more  nearly 
stood  for  the  good  of  all  the  people 
than  any  other  political  party.  It  may 
be  that  when  both  parties  are  again  on 
record  by  their  respective  platforms 
the  Republican  party  will  still  repre- 
sent the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  will  be  time  enough 
to  determine  that.  The  Republican 
party  met  in  convention  and  promul- 
gated what  it  calls  a  platform.  To  the 
workingmen  of  the  country  that 
declaration  of  so-called  principles,  or 
at  least  the  anti-injunction  feature 
therein,  would  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  campaign  joke-book  were  it  not 
a  bold  attempt  at  deception. 

My  object  is  to  point  out  more  clear- 
ly than  has  yet  been  done  that  the  plat- 
form makers  at  Chicago,  including  Mr. 
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Taft,  attempted  to  frame  a  so-called 
' anti-injunction  plank  that  would  catch 
the  labor  vote  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Cannon- Van 
Cleave  element  of  the  party. 

ELUS    PLEASED    WITH     HIMSELF. 

Mr.  Wade  Hampton  Ellis  is  taking 
much  credit  and  glory  unto  himself 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  adoption  of 
that  Michiavelian  placard  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  relating  to  govern- 
ment by  injunction.  He  is  in  love  with 
it.  He  chuckles  and  rubs  his  hands 
when  he  thinks  how  completely  every- 
body is  being .  fooled  but  Mr.  Ellis. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nobcKly  is 
being  fooled  but  Ellis.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  vast 
army  of  wage  earners  to  think  that 
plank  would  fool  a  single  one  of  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
plank  itself,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  seemed  to 
demand  an  utterance  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  into  the  history  of  the  plank 
and  its  adoption. 

It  was  foreseen  from  the  beginning 
of  Taft's  candidacy  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  that  his  noted  govern- 
ment by  injunction  decisions,  the  first 
and  leading  cases  of  their  kind,  and  his 
continued  performance  while  on,  the 
bench  as  the  "royal  injunction  stand- 
ard bearer,"  would  stare  him  in  the 
face  and  be  an  element  of  great  weak- 
ness among  all  fair-minded  men.  In 
order,  if  possible,  to  break  the  force  of 
that  situation,  it  was  resolved,  by  a 
play  on  words,  to  formulate  a  plank 
upon  which  Mr  Taft  could  stand,  in 
which  it  would  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  attitude  and  position  assumed  by 
him  while  on  the  bench  should  not  be 
taken  or  assumed  hereafter  by  any 
federal  judge,  but  which,  when  care- 
fully analyzed  and  understood,  would 
be  found  utterly  without  moaning,  atd 
therefore  entirely  saiisfacfo**/  to  the 
"interests." 

CARRIED   IT   TO   CHICAGO. 

After  much  labor  at  Washington, 
such  a  plank  was  finally  brought  forth, 
and  Mr.  Wade  Hampton  Ellis  was  per- 


mitted to  carry  the  precious  document 
out  to  Chicago. 

But  it  got  away  from  him  and 
speedily  into  the  newspapers.  Its 
publication  was  received  with  a  uni- 
versal guffaw  throughout  the  country. 
It  provided,  in  substance,  that  here- 
after injunctions  should  not  be  granted 
without  "proper  consideration."  The 
laughable  part  of  it  was  that  it  was  a 
tacit  admission  that  the  injunctions 
granted  by  Judge  Taft,  and  which 
made  him  so  famous,  were  granted  by 
him  without  "proper  consideration." 

But  even  so  mild,  innocuous  and 
meaningless  a  plank  as  that  met,  ap- 
parently, although  it  looked  like  a 
mock  fight,  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  reactionaries.  Speaker  Cannon,  in 
violation  of  all  rules  of  political  ethics 
upon  the  part  of  a  candidate,  sped  to 
Chicago,  where  he  remained  shouting 
violent  denunciation  of  the  proposed 
plank  and  announcing  his  determina- 
tion to  fight  it  to  the  last  ditch.  Then 
Mr.  Perkins,  the  great  financier  and 
partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  deviater 
of  insurance  trust  funds  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  national  committee 
during  the  last  Presidential  campaign, 
and  for  which  he  was  indicted  in  New 
York,  appears  on  the  Chicago  scene  in 
support  of  the  plank  as  adopted. 

AN    ANCIENT   RULE. 

Section  917  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  authorizes  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  prescribe  rules  for  and  generally  to 
regulate  the  practice  in  the  federal 
circuit  and  district  courts.  In  pursu- 
ance of  that  authority  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  an  early  day  in  its  history, 
and  from  time  to  time  since,  did  pro- 
mulgate rules  regulating  the  equity 
procedure  in  those  courts.  Rule  55, 
promulgated  in  1866  and  still  in  force, 
provides  "special  injunctions  shall  be 
grantable  only  upon  due  notice  to  the 
other  party  by  the  court  in  term,  or  by 
a  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  after  a 
hearing,  which  may  be  ex-parte,  if  the 
adverse  party  does  not  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  ordered." 

That  rule  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
strued by  the   federal  courts  to  mean 
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that  no  injunction  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  can  be  granted  except 
on  reasonable  notice.  The  Republican 
plank  would  have  it  seem  to  appear 
that  if  that  party  be  given  another 
chance  it  will  enact  what  has  been  the 
law  for  more  than  half  a  century,  that 
"injunctions  shall  only  be  granlable 
upon  due  notice  to  the  other  party." 
The  criticism  of  organized  labor 
against  Judge  Taft  was  his  failure  to 
observe  upon  the  one  hand,  and  his 
violation  upon  the  other,  of  this  plain 
provision  of  the  law.  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
his  recent  interview  on  the  injunction 
plank,  evinces  either  gross  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  Equity  Rule  65,  or 
he  deliberately  ignores  it  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  and  with  the  intent  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  forces  of  the  country. 

WHY   DID   HE   CHANGE   FRONT? 

Mr.  Ellis  says:  "Every  plank  and 
practically  every  sentence  of  the  plat- 
fortn  was  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  Secretary  Taft  before  its  adoption." 

If  that  is  true,  wnat,  Mr.  Taft,  is 
your  answer  why  you  so  suddenly 
changed  front  on  the  injunction  ques- 
tion? 

Only  some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Taft,  by 
written  communication  to  the  Presi- 
dentdent  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of 
Labor  and  by  word  of  mouth  in  his 
Cooper  Union  speech  in  New  York, 
declared  he  was  in  favor  of  giving  a 
hearing  before  an  order  should  issue, 
and  that  charges  of  contempt  should 
be  heard  before  a  judge  other  than 
the  one  who  granted  the  injunction. 

Does  Mr.  Taft  deceive  himself  by 
believing  that  the  laboring  men  of  the 
country  read  today  only  to  forget  to- 
morrow? Does  he  imagine  they  are  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  detect  the 
deception  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Chicago  plank  when  compared  with  his 
communication  to  President  Lewis  of 
the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor?  Was 
his  Cooper  Union  declaration  genuine, 
or  was  it  an  eleventh  hour,  death-bed 
repentance  ? 

If,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says,  Taft  dictated 
the  policy  as  outlined  in  the  Republican 
platform,  why  did  he  only  a  few  days 


ago  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Burrows 
declare  for  the  publicity  of  campaign 
contributions,  and  then  refuse  to  have 
it  incorporated  in  the  party's  declara- 
tion of  principles? 

The  answer  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions is  easy.  He  wrote  his  letter  to 
the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  and 
made  his  Cooper  Union  speech  on  the 
injunction  question,  and  issued  his 
statement  in  favor  of  publicity  of 
campaign  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican national  convention.  When 
his  campaign  managers  informed  him 
that  he  had  more  delegates  pledged 
than  he  needed,  then  the  real  Taft 
appears  and  we  see  him  in  his  old-time 
performance,  playing  "flunky"  to  the 
"system  " 

AN     INCONSISTENT    PERFORMANCE. 

Mr.  Ellis  tells  us  how  the  Republican 
party  at  Chicago  proposed  to  give  the 
workingmen  relief  from  the  abuse  of 
the  injunction  by  incorporating  a  plank 
on  the  subject  in  its  platform,  and  then 
proceeded  to  place  the  father  of  gov- 
ernment by  injunction  on  the  platform 
as  a  candidate  for  President  "Con- 
sistency, thou  art  a  jewel."  It  matters 
not  how  good  the  times  are,  and  how 
high  the  wage  scale  is,  if  the  party  in 
power  permits  you  to  be  shackled 
hand  and  foot  by  some  injunction 
judge  and  sent  to  jail. 

That  no  writ  of  injunction  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  in  any  case,  without  reasonable 
previous  notice  to  the  adverse  party, 
or  his  attorney,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  moving  for  the  same,  was  the  law 
of  this  country  for  seventy-nine  years 
beginning  with  1793.  In  the  act  of 
1793  it  was  provided  by  Congress  that 
notice  should  be  given  by  federal 
judges  before  the  issuance  of  tempor- 
ary restraining  orders  and  injunctions. 
Under  this  law  our  federal  judges  ad- 
ministered justice  for  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  In  1872  it  was 
changed  by  omitting  the  requirement 
of  notice,  "and  since  that  time,"  said 
Congressman  Henry  in  a  recent  speech 
on    the   floor   of    the   House    "federal 
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judges  have  held  their  star  chamber 
sessions  and  have  issued  their  tempor- 
ary restraining  orders  and  injunctions 
without  any  sort  of  notice  to  the  ad- 
verse party."  Since  that  time  federal 
judges  of  the  Tait  type  have  been 
issuing  midnight  orders  and  injunc- 
tions whereby  good  citizens  and  inno- 
cent men  have  been  railroaded  to  jail, 
without  any  semblance  of  a  hearing, 
when  they  oft-times  have  a  complete 
defense. 

RESPECT    FOR    HONEST    JUDGES. 

I  know  it  is  not  popular  to  denounce 
federal  judges,  even  though  they  be 
tyrannical.  The  whole  of  our  people 
have  the  highest  regard  for  that  part 
of  the  judiciary,  state  and  federal, 
which  is  fearless  and  incorruptible, 
and  so  do  they  have  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  those  on  the  bench  of  the 
Judge  Grosscup  type,  who  recently 
was  forced  to  confess  that  for  years, 
as  a  federal  judge,  he  was  indirectly 
the  paid   hireling  of   the   railroads. 

Instead  of  that  meaningless  decep- 
tive and  hypocritical  plank,  which  Mr. 
Ellis  says  Taft  ordered  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform,  why  did  he  not  insist 
on  a  plank  declaring  for  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  law  which  served  the 
whole  people  of  the  country  so  well 
from  1793  to  1872? 

Why  did  he  not  stand  by  his  declar- 
ation made  to  the  laboring  people  of 
the  country  at  a  time  when  he  needed 
delegates  to  land  the  nomination? 
Listen  to  what  he  said  recently  in  a 
carefully  prepared  letter  to  President 
Lewis,  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of 
Labor: 

"You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  a  pro- 
vision that  no  restraining  order  or  in- 
junction shall  issue  except  after  notice 
to  the  defendant  and  a  hearing  is  had. 
This  was  the  rule  under  the  federal 
statutes  for  many  years,  but  it  was 
subsequently  repealed.  In  the  classes 
of  cases  to  which  you  refer,  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  the  re-enactment 
of  that  federal  statute.  Indeed,  I  have 
taken  occasion  to  say  in  public  speeches 
that  the  power  to  issue  injunctions  ex 
parte  has  given  rise  to  certain   abuses 


and  injustices  to  the  laborers  engaged 
in  a  peaceful  strike.  *  *  *  To 
avoid  this  injustice,  I  believe,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  the  federal 
statute  might  well  be  made  what  it 
was  originally,  requiring  notice  and 
hearing  before  an  injunction  issues." 

WHY    NOT    BE    CANDID? 

If  Mr.  Taft  dictated  the  anti-injunc- 
tion plank  in  the  Republican  platform, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  says  he  did,  instead  of 
trying  to  mislead  and  deceive  the 
workingmen  of  the  country,  why  did 
he  not  come  out  boldly  and  bravely 
and  say  to  the  Republican  convention 
at  Chicago  that  he  had  heretofore 
clearly  defined  his  position  on  the 
question,  and  that  he  had  said  to  or- 
ganized labor  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
re-enacting  the  old  law,  which  pro- 
vided "that  no  writ  of  injunction  or 
temporary  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  in  any  case  without  reasonable 
previous  notice  to  the  adverse  party, 
or  his  attorney,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  moving  for  the  same?" 

Why  did  he  not  say  to  the  Chicago 
convention  that  labor  has  been  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Congress  for  many 
years,  clamoring  for  the  re-enactment 
of  a  just  law,  and  that  the  party  shall 
go  on  record  pledging  itself  for  this 
protection  and  relief? 

Why  did  he  not  declare  to  the  con- 
vention that  his  statement  to  the  work- 
ingmen of  the  United  States  was  made 
in  good  faith,  that  he  refused  to  play 
the  role  of  a  hypocrite,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  duplicity  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention must  declare  in  its  platform 
for  the  re-enactment  of  the  old  law 
regulating  the  issuance  of  writs  of  in- 
junction and  temporary  restraining 
orders,  and  unless  the  convention 
would  do  so  he  could  not  accept  the 
nomination  for  President  at  its  hands? 

RECORD  AGAINST  HIM. 

These  questions  are  not  difficult  to 
answer.  Mr.  Taft  knew  that  his  past 
record  as  a  federal  judge  was  not  in 
accord  with  such  legislation.  He  knew 
he  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
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the  "system"  to  get  delegates,  and  that 
in  the  end  he  was  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  "interests"  led  by  Mr. 
Perkins  and  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, represented  by  Speaker  Can- 
non, both  of  whom  were  on  the 
ground  insisting  that  there  be  no  ex- 
pression on  the  injunction  question, 
and  who,  when  the  anti-injunction 
plank  was  adopted  in  its  present  form, 
expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
it. 

He  knew  that  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  reactionaries  and  of 
Wall  street  he  was  to  surrender  and 
abandon  his  public  declaration  that  the 
original  law  should  be  restored  which 
prevented  the  granting  of  restraining 
orders  and  injunctions  without  notice, 
and  which  contained  no  exception. 

He  knew  that  he  was  to  consent  to 
the  adoption  of  a  plank  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  exception,  permits  the  issu- 
ance of  a  restraining  order  without 
notice,  upon  a  showing  of  irreparable 
injury,  which  in  effect  nullifies  and  de- 
stroys the  general  provision  requiring 
notice,  for  the  reason  that  such  aver- 
ment will  be  made  in  every  case, 
whether  true  or  not,  and  hence  the 
workingman  who  asked  for  bread  re- 
ceived a  stone.  To  illustrate  how  true 
this  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote 
once  more  from  Secretary  Taft  in  his 
recent  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  justi- 
fying his  attitude  favoring  a  restora- 
tion of  the  old  law. 

WHAT  THE   SECRKTARY    SAID. 

In  this  communication  Secretary 
Taft   said: 

"Men  leave  employment  on  a  strike, 
counsel  for  the  employer  applies  to  a 
judge  and  presents  an  affidavit  aver- 
ring fear  of  threatened  violence  and 
making  such  a  case  of  the  ex  parte 
statement  that  the  judge  feels  called 
upon  to  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order  The  temporary  restraining  or- 
der is  served  upon  all  the  strikers; 
they  are  not  lawyers;  their  fears  are 
aroused  by  the  process  with  which 
they  are  not  acquainted,  and,  although 
their  purpose   may   have   been   entirely 


lawful,  their  common  determination  to 
carry  through  the  strike  is  weakened 
by  an  order  which  they  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  question,  and  which 
is  calculated  to  discourage  their  pro- 
ceeding in  their  original  purpose.  To 
avoid  this  injustice,  I  believe,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  federal  statute 
might  well  be  made  what  it  was  orig- 
inally, requiring  notice  and  a  hearing 
before  an  injunction  issues." 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  Speaker  Cannon  operating 
through  his  Committee  on  Rules,  has 
prevented  not  only  the  passage,  but 
even  the  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  bills  introduced  at  every 
.session  for  many  years  to  restore  the 
old  law  requiring  notice.  His  ear  has 
always  been  deaf  to  the  appeals  of 
labor  on  this  subject.  Why  his  sudden 
conversion  if  the  plank  affords  labor 
the  relief  it  has  been  demanding?  Why 
the  sudden  interest  of  Wall  street  in 
labor's  behalf? 
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Qrafl  in  Toothpicks. 
The  time-worn  question  of  **What  be- 
comes of  the  pins?*'  has  now  given  way 
to  "What  becomes  of  the. toothpicks?*^ 
"It*s  a  question  that  I've  never  been 
able  to  answer, '  *  said  a  restaurant  keeper, 
''although  I  ask  it  every  year  when  my 
toothpick  bill  comes  in.  I  buy  them 
cheap  in  huge  quantities,  but  my  bill  is 
no  unimportant  item  in  my  expenses. 
They  vanish  from  the  tables  and  counters 
as  if  by  magic,  for  they  do  not  go  off  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  but  by  the  handful. 
Why  under  the  canopy  a  customer  should 
help  himself  to  a  handful  of  toothpicks 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  meal  I  can  not 
understand.  It  seems  as  if  he  must  feed 
them  to  the  dog  or  use  them  for  fire- 
wood, for  the  next  day  he  is  sure  to  show 
up  for  another  handful.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  seen  a  customer  dump  the 
entire  contents  of  the  toothpick  holder 
into  his  pocket,  and,  although  I  was  in- 
dignant, I  could  not  protest  over  So  small 
a  thing  as  toothpicks.  If  you  searched 
the  pockets  of  nine  men  out  of  ten  you*d 
find  from  ten  to  a  dozen  toothpicks 
tucked  away  in  them.  I  can  see  whv  a 
man  helps  himself  to  a  bunch  of  matches 
when  he  buys  a  cigar,  but  this  toothpick 
graft  is  beyond  me."— iVw  York  Press. 
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18  MACHINERY  A  CURSE? 


REGINALD    NEWTON    WEEKES, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Maga- 
zine, says: 

"The  application  of  man's  genius  to 
the  invention  of  machinery  has  been 
fraught  with  loss,  rather  than  gain, 
to  the  true  moral  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  race."  Machinery,  he 
asserts,  has  destroyed  our  inherent 
love  for  beautiful  forms,  it  has  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  local  building  ma- 
terials, it  has  replaced  beautiful  and 
artistic  constructions  with  ugly  ones, 
it  has  displaced  workers  in  thousands 
of  educative  employments.  Our  labor- 
ers, the  writer  thinks,  are  not  the  fine 
race  that  once  were,  and  he  lays  it  to 
the  increase  of  machinery. 

These  conclusions  are  vigorously  de- 
nied by  a  writer  in  Engineering  (Lon- 
don), who  sums  up  in  pretty  effective 
fashion  machinery's  blessings.  He 
says: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  rural  laborers 
were  not  always  the  fine  upstanding 
race  of  giants  that  poetic  pens  would 
picture  them.  Their  'lean,  old,  toil- 
worn  faces'  were  too  often  made  pre- 
maturely old  by  the  pinch  of  poverty; 
their  forms  bent,  their  chests  hollowed 
and  shoulders  rounded  by  the  nature 
of  their  toil.  So  far 
operations  are  concerned, 
back  the  manufacture  of 
to  produce  the  finer  men. 
however,  allow  to  the  former  the  ad- 
vantage of  open  air  and  sunshine;  but 
against  this,  again,  must  be  set  damp 
and  rheumatics — the  curse  of  rural 
populations,  since  their  dwellings  were 
'sprinkled  along  the  water-courses  in 
the  bottoms,'  or  'straggled  up  the  little 
stream/  and  had  'the  vegetable  thatch 
the  wall  of  local  stone,  clay  or  mud,' 
and  often  floors  of  the  latter  material 
also.  No!  Thank  God!  we  say — ^and 
the  rural  laborer  will  say  also — that 
machinery  has  made  good  cheap  bricks 
for  walls;  has  sawn  those  monoton- 
ously straight  boards  for  floors;  has 
given  us  glass  for  windows  and  Port- 
land cement  for  damp-resisting  con- 
crete foundations;  has  even  rolled  the 


as     actual 

we    should 

machinery 

We   must 


galvanized  sheets  for  roofs;  has  spun 
wool,  flax  and  cotton,  and  woven  them 
into  fabrics;  has  reaped  the  crops  and 
ground  corn;  and,  finally,  has  brought 
all  these  and  a  thousand  other  cor- 
poreal blessings  to  our  very  doors  by 
the  aid  of  those  ultimate  triumphs  of 
machinery — the  locomotive  and  the 
steamship;  upon  both  of  which  Mr. 
Weekcs  pours  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath." 

How  would  the  poetic  and  artistic 
admirer  of  the  old-style  laborer's  cot- 
tage like  to  live  in  one?  asks  the 
writer,  and  he  answers  the  question 
with   the   following  picture: 

"To  eat  and  sleep  in  its  dark  and 
damp  little  rooms,  to  feel  the  'rheu- 
matiz'  growing  on  him  year  by  year; 
to  drink  the  polluted  water  of  its 
shallow  well;  to  see  his  children 
stricken  by  diphtheria,  and  no  train 
or  motor  car  to  bring  the  one  doctor 
who  administers  the  widely  spread  dis- 
trict; or  to  have  scarlet  fever  in  the 
room,  with  the  one  little  window, 
where  the  whole  family — ^man,  woman 
and  children — ^sleep.  We  wonder  if 
Mr.  Weekes  ever  read  any  of  the  old 
parish  records  of  the  era  that  preceded 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  when 
'England  was  Merrie  England  then' — 
according  to  the  poetic  and  picturesque 
legend.  How  the  rural  laborers,  of 
whose  enviable  lot  he  speaks  so  en- 
thusiastically, passed  their  lives  almost 
on  the  verge  of  famine;  how  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion were  in  receipt  of  parish  relief; 
and  how  hand-spun,  hand-woven  and 
hand-sewn  clothing  was  so  dear  that 
all  but  a  very  few — the  squire  and  the 
parson  and  some  ethers — looked  for- 
ward to  the  fabled  season  of  feasting 
and  good  cheer  with  dread  of  the  frost 
and  snow  that  would  be  torture  to 
starved  bodies." 

That  the  work  of  the  mechanical  in- 
ventor has  taken  something  from  tht 
rural  picturesqueness,  the  writer  ac 
knowledges.  This,  he  says,  has  been 
inevitable,  and  the  right-minded  en- 
gineer regrets  it,  but  he  may  f.nd 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  with- 
out "the  curse  of  machinery,"  as  ap- 
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plied  to  printing,  he  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  reading  Mr. 
Weekes'  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    To  quote  his  conclusion: 

"Indeed,  when  one  comes  to  think 
deeper,  had  it  not  been  Mr.  Weekes' 
lot  to  wander  very  far  from  the  'na- 
ture from  when  he  came,*  he,  or  his 
equivalent  contemporary,  might,  in- 
stead of  writing  philosophic  disserta- 
tions on  the  crumbling  rose-leaves, 
have  been  searching,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  hedges  and  ditches  for  a 
dinner  of  frogs  and  caterpillars;  while 
the  corporal  embodiment  of  some 
potential  engineer,  proud  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  flint  ax,  might  have  been 
waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
intent  on  a  more  substantial  meal/* 
— Labor    World. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  TRADE 
UNIONIST. 


ORGANIZED  labor,  by  reason  of 
its  constantly  increasing  power 
and  complexity,  has  assumed  an  im- 
portance that  vividly  reminds  the  wage 
worker  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty."  In  its  constituent 
parts  there  are  so  many  defects  that 
must  be  remedied  before  it  can  fully 
accomplish  its  mission  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  random  to  determine  which 
should  be  given  precedence;  but  I  feel 
sure  the  average,  unionist  will  agree 
that  the  member  who  absents  himself 
from  the  meetings  and  takes  but  little 
or  no  interest  in  its  affairs  is  capable 
of  much  harm  and  greatly  retards  the 
progress  of  the  movement. 

The  absent  member  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  hothead  and 
the  demagogue,  and  seems  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  support  to  wildcat  schemes, 
conceived  in  ignorance  and  bom  of 
inexperience,  that  always  threaten  the 
stability  and  many  times  the  existence 
of  the  union. 

The  absent  member  considers  him- 
self the  smartest  man  in  his  local,  and 
he  is  sure  to  have  at  his  finger  ends 
any  part  of  labor's  history  that  treats 
of  disaster  and  defeat.  He  can  give 
you  day  and  date  for  every  mistake 
that    was    ever    committed;    he    knows 


just  where  the  worst  routs  occurred, 
the  precise  court  that  launched  a 
death-dealing  injunction,  the  names  of 
the  men  who  suffered  imprisonment 
for  failing  to  obey  the  legal  writ,  the 
exact  sum  in  damages  mulcted  from 
trade  unions  at  various  times,  and  he 
is  sure  to  point  out  to  you  why  the 
whole  labor  movement  is  doomed  to 
destruction. 

He  feels  convinced  that  most  labor 
leaders  are  corrupt,  and  if  the  policy 
of  local  officers  or  general  officers  of 
his  union  does  not  coincide  with  his 
views,  he  immediately  advertises  his 
brother  union  men  as  "grafters,"  and 
in  the  event  of  an  election  no  chican- 
ery is  too  despicable  for  him  to  resort 
to,  to  accomplish  their  defeat. 

His  morbid  reasoning  is  never  satis- 
fied until  with  jealous  eye  he  goes 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  unions 
and  voices  his  condemnatory  opinion 
of  every  man  therein  who  in  the  past 
or  the  present  has  taken  any  active 
part  in  the  work. 

The  absent  member  is,  also,  as  well 
as  a  critic,  a  veritable  Solomon;  so 
profound,  so  wise,  so  far-seeing  is  he; 
and  if,  when  he  occasionally  visits  his 
local  union,  his  views  on  union  regula- 
tions are  not  adopted,  he  is  over-' 
whelmed  with  surprise,  and  gives  this 
sometimes  as  a  reason  for  not  taking 
more  interest  in  his  organization. 

The  absent  member  unfortunately 
does  not  confine  his  carpings  to  things 
generally,  but  applies  them  directly  to. 
the  policy  that  tried  leaders  by  ex- 
perience have  found  to  be  correct. 
There  is  not  a  single  thing  done  that 
suits  him,  every  rule  that  is  passed  is 
wrong,  every  one  defeated  is  right, 
every  plan  adopted  faulty,  and  his  pre- 
diction of  swift  and  sudden  disaster 
sufficient  to  alarm  all  except  those  who 
know  the  pessimist  at  his  worst. 

The  absent  member  is  never  satis- 
fied with  the  officers  his  union  selects, 
and  if  it  should  chance  he  accidentally 
attended  a  meeting  on  election  night 
and  his  name  was  proposed  and  de- 
feated, his  lugubrious  prophecies  are 
all  the  more  nauseating. 
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He  is  not  a  pleasant  or  encouraging 
person  for  a  non-union  man  to  meet; 
there  is  nothing  in  his  philosophy  cal- 
culated to  encourage  a  fellow  workman 
to  join  a  trade  union;  and  he  carries 
such  a  settled  air  of  melancholia  that  it 
takes  a  courageous  man  to  go  into  the 
same  organization  with  him.  If  Prov- 
idence, in  perfecting  the  grand  scheme 
of  creation,  left  a  niche  for  this  kind 
of  a  union  man,  it  has  never  been  dis- 
covered, but  until  it  is  we  must  suffer 
patiently. 

The  inattention  and  neglect  of  the 
absentee  has  operated  most  forcibly  to 
shatter  the  faith  of  the  thoughtful 
union  man  in  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  in  many  instances  he  has 
made  of  this  mighty  lever  of  democ- 
racy a  howling  farce.  Sometimes  a 
handful  of  members  alter  or  entirely 
change  the  policy  of  a  local  union,  or 
a  small  percentage  of  an  entire  organ- 
ization, impulsively  and  unwisely  em- 
bark on  madcap  innovations  that  spell 
ruin  to  years  of  patient  effort,  national 
in  its  scope. 

The  fire-eater  appealing  to  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  men  has  his 
innings  when  but  a  small  number 
transact  affairs  that  affect  many,  and 
his  false  pandering  to  envy  and  sus- 
picion has  in  the  past  sown  the  seed 
of  disintegration  in  the  ranks  of  many 
a  labor  union. 

In  a  labor  meeting  it  is  much 
more  attractive  and  popular  for  the 
.  ambitious  spellbinder  to  inflame  his 
hearers  with  a  woeful  recital  of  their 
wrongs,  denounce  the  employer,  and 
demand  immediate  redress  of  griev- 
ances, than  it  is  to  discuss  calmly  and 
rati©nally  business  measures  calcalated 
to  so  strengthen  the  organization  that 
may  acquire  the  power  to  right  wrongs 
long  endured. 

The  preacher  of  conservatism  who 
believes  in  careful,  patient  effort — an 
inch  gained  today,  another  next  week 
or  next  year — is  never  a  popular  idol; 
while  verbal  pyrotechnics  illuminate  the 
horizon  and  seduce  the  clear  reason- 
ing of  men  who  have  their  bread  and 
butter,   their  homes   and   babies  in   the 


balance.  The  tide  of  humanity  in  its 
ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  has  cast  up 
many  a  wreck  on  the  shores  of  time 
that  was  caused  by  the  blind  folly  of 
the  imprudent  and  impatient  would-be 
reformers. 

The  hardest  lesson  we  have  to  learn 
is  that  mere  denunciation  or  the  pass- 
age of  a  resolution  will  have  no  more 
power  to  correct  economic  abuses  than 
a  presidential  proclamation  would  to 
temporarily  suspend  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. 

The  rapid  transit  reformer  who 
burns  with  impatience  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  poverty  and  misery 
that  binds  the  limbs  of  so  many  mill- 
ions of  earth's  wage  earners,  is  not  an 
innovation;  he  has  been  with  us  from 
may  be  necessary  if  only  that  a  con- 
trast shall  be  made. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  many  people  in  the  Northern 
States  had  a  most  erroneotis  idea  of 
the  combative  strength  of  the  South. 
It  was  quite  generally  believed  that 
ninety  days  would  settle  the  whole 
question,  and  that  a  campaign  South 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  a  lark.  Thou- 
sands of  ninety-day  soldiers,  who,  as 
subsequent  events  proved,  had  only 
thirty  seconds  courage,  enlisted  thirst- 
ing for  a  share  of  easily  secured  glory. 
A  few  skirmishes,  and  especially  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Bull  Run  fracas,  and 
the  ninety-day  men  were  rudely  awak- 
ened to  the  stem  truth  that  they  were 
in  a  grim  struggle  that  would  try 
men's  souls.  Those  who  enlisted  for 
cheap  glory  and  an  easy  time  were  as 
anxious  to  quit  as  they  had  been  to 
begin,  and  led  by  the  great  heart  of 
Lincoln,  true  patriotism,  inflexible  in 
victory  or  defeat,  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  that  saved  the  Union. 

The  absentee  of  the  local  union  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "tin 
soldier."  He  has  deceived  himself  as 
to  the  character  of  the  struggle;  he 
imagined  he  saw  a  nice,  pleasant,  easy 
way  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow  men.  But  gradually  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  unfolds 
itself   to   him,   as   the   intensity   of   the 
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conflict  becomes  apparent,  his  heart 
palpitates,  his  knees  grow  weak,  and 
his  enthusiasm  shrinks  as  a  pin-stuck 
toy  balloon. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  his  life  that  he 
becomes  invested  with  the  character  of 
an  absentee,  and  sometimes  he  joins 
that  cringing  pack  of  moral  jackals 
who  snap  on  the  ranks  of  the  organ- 
ized workers  and  deride  every  effort 
for  amelioration  that  sober  reflection 
has  made. 

But  the  great  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital  continues  on  unabated,  and 
is  neither  lost  nor  won  in  one  cam- 
paign. The  conduct  of  the  absentee 
in  failing  to  shoulder  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  tmion  is  harmful  but  not  neces- 
sarily fatal.  Bitter  experience  has 
taught  the  union  men  that  the  leader 
who  promises  much  and  will  hazard 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  organization 
in  a  strike,  has  become  a  leader  not 
by  reason  of  his  fidelity  to  labor,  but 
because  of  the  honor  and  emoluments 
that  attend  the  place,  and  that  his 
appeals  to  their  sense  of  suffered 
wrongs  was  inspired  by  selfish  and 
personal  motives. 

The  leader  bom  of  experience  and 
with  all  the  dross  burned  away  is  he 
who  will  advise  only  after  careful  re- 
flection, basing  his  opinion  on  his  ex- 
perience, and  delivering  it  without 
regard  as  to  the  way  it  will  sound  to 
his  constituents.  It  is  men  qf  his  cali- 
ber that  have  made  a  united  labor 
movement  possible,  that  have  brought 
the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  working 
people  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
that  have  permeated  the  press  with  the 
spirit  of  unrest,  planted  the  germ  of 
agitation  in  the  soil,  compelled  the  leg- 
islatures to  act,  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  of  the  pulpit,  and 
imbued  the  manual  workers  with  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  their  own  efforts 
as  well  as  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

True  trade  unionists  are  those  who 
have  learned  that  not  only  are  they 
who  have  rights  "who  dare  maintain 
them,"  but  that  patience  and  sacrifice 
are  more  essential  than  turbulence  and 


brute  force.  Some  light  has  been 
brought  into  the  life  of  every  worker, 
however  sodden  it  may  have  been,  and 
thinking  men  cannot  contemplate  with 
composure  the  possible  destruction  of 
the  organized  labor  movement.  If  its 
progress  of  permanence  depended  on 
carping,  critics,  absentees,  stay-at- 
homes,  or  the  blundering  policy  of  the 
nervous  impatient,  the  path  to  econo- 
mic betterment  would  not  be  blazed 
as  plain  as  it  is  today.  The  trade 
vnionist  preaches  a  doctrine  of  cheer- 
fulness and  encouragement;  if  he 
points  to  starving  women  in  hellish 
sweat-shops,  or  fatigue-stricken  babies 
in  Southern  cotton  mills,  he  also  out- 
lines a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers. The  men  and  women  in  the  labor 
movement  are  patient,  courageous  and 
willing  to  sacrifice,  and  they  remem- 
ber the  beautiful  words  of  the  Battle 
Hymn : 
In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was 

bom  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  to  trans- 
figure you  and  me. 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us 

die  to  make  men  free. 
— John      Roach,      General      Secretary 
Amalgamated     Leather     Workers' 
Union, 


John  MitcheU  to  Start  a  Paper. 
John  Mitchell,  retiring  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
recently  declined  an  appointment  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  commissioner 
to  investigate  labor  conditions  in  the 
Panama  canal  zone.  Mr.  Mitchell  de- 
clined the  appointment  for  the  reason 
that  he  expects  to  establish  a  weekly 
paper  at  Indianapolis  in  a  few  weeks 
or  as  soon  as  his  health  permits,  whicn 
will  be  devoted  to  the  joint  interests 
of  miners  and  operators.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  been  selected  by  the  president  as 
one  of  the  five  special  guests  to  be 
present  at  the  conference  of  the  State 
and  Territorial  Governors  called  to 
meet  in  the  east  room  of  the  White 
House  on  May  13.  The  other  special 
guests  invited  are  former  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  William  J.  Bryan, 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  James  J.  Hill. 
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BUILD  UP  THE  UNION  LABEL. 


It  is  not  upon  the  boycott  that  Or- 
ganized Labor  needs  to  rely  for  its 
weapon  in  future  conflicts,  except  in 
exceptional  cases. 

In  the  past  the  public  was  not  in- 
formed upon  Labor's  side  of  the  indus- 
trial discussion,  and  often  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  demands. 

Things  are  very  different  now. 
Whether  from  a  motive  of  self-preser- 
vation or  as  a  result  of  the  persistent 
campaign  of  education  waged  for  a 
decade  by  the  leaders  of  Labor,  the 
public  at  large  is  disposed  to  concede 
that  Labor  has  rights  in  the  premises. 
It  is  seen  that  it  is  better  for  the  com- 
munity at  large  to  harmonize  Labor 
and  Capital  than  it  is  to  aid  and  abet 
Capital  in  crushing  Labor.  The  public 
temper,  in  a  great  measure,  is  disposed 
to  insist  that  Labor  and  Capital  shall 
work  hand  in  hand,  and  that  neither 
shall  be  permitted  to  dominate  to  the 
injury  of  the  body  politic. 

When  the  public  is  disposed  to  ac- 
cord Labor  a  square  deal,  Labor  should 
meet  the  advance  half  way.  No  matter 
if,  in  his  heart,  the  toiler  fancies  the 
overtures  are  made  as  a  matter  of 
policy  rather  than  from  love  of  him, 
he  should  not  hold  his  olive  branch  be- 
hind him.  > 

Violence,  either  in  physical  action  or 
in  speech,  should  be  frowned  upon,  and 
hot-heads  repressed.  Show  the  world 
that  Labor  men  can  govern  themselves, 
that  they  are  capable  of  holding  their 
temper.  Do  not  permit  the  calculating 
diplomatist  in  Capital's  legal  bureaus 
to  provoke  you  into  intemperance  of 
living  or  speech. 

To  achieve  results,  patronizing  of 
fair  industries  must  be  the  rule  as 
rigidly  as  refraining  from  purchase  of 
unfair  products.  It  avails  the  cause  of 
the  toilers  naught  if  the  unionist  refuses 
to  purchase  Smellem's  unfair  cigars, 
but  is  contented  with  Stinkem's  equally 
unfair  cigars.  To  accomplish  the  full 
meed  of  good,  he  must  insist  upon 
square-deal  union-label  cigars.  If  the 
union  man  wishes  unionism  to  prevail 


he  must  ask  for  and  refuse  to  accept 
no  product  which  does  not  bear  the 
imion  label,  be  it  broom,  stove,  clothing, 
lamp  chimney,  suspenders,  hats,  shoes 
printing,  any  old  thing  for  which  use 
is  had.    - 

Trade  unionism,  to  achieve  anything, 
must  be  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
— Rochester  Labor  Journal 


GOOD  NEWS. 


Danvii^lE,  Va.,  March  17. — Three 
hundred  delegates  of.  the  Bright  To- 
bacco Growers*  "  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  met  here  to- 
day and  adopted  plans  and  raised 
funds  to  continue  the  battle  against  the 
American  Tobacco  Company. 

The  association  will  form  a  pool  and 
do  away  with  the  selling  of  tobacco  at 
auction  on  the  warehouse  floors.  The 
product  will  be  held  and  prices  fixed 
by  a  special  committee. 

President  H.  O.  Kerns  and  the  In- 
terstate Organizer  S.  G.  Adams  deliv- 
ered eloquent  speecnes,  in  which  the 
valiant  stand  of  the  Kentucky  growers 
was  highly  commended,  but  they  de- 
plored the  "night  riding"  there.  They 
urged  a  united  front  by  the  farmers, 
and  told  them  that  only  would  bring 
success. 

The  convention  charged  and  proved 
that  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
fixed  what  prices  it  saw  fit  to  pay  for 
tobacco. 

The  action  taken  to-day  will  result 
in  changing  this  autocratic  dictation  of 
prices  and  bring  good  profits  and  cor- 
responding cheer  and  comforts. — Bx. 


A  Cold  Fact. 

Boy— "Is  three  dollars  a  week  all  Vm 
to  get?" 

Superintendent — "Oh,  no;  besides 
your  salary,  you  will  learn  the  busi- 
ness." 

Boy — "And  when  I  learn  the  business 
do  I  get  more  pay?" 

Superintendent — "Oh,  ^  dear,  no.  When 
you  are  worth  more  we  shall  let  you 
go,  and  take  another  boy  and  let  him 
learn  the  business." 
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STEALING  OF  FAMOUS  LETTERS. 


Letters,  stolen  or  forged,  have 
played  a  discreditably  large  part  in 
recent  American  political  history. 
Through  the  theft  and  publication  *of 
the  "Mulligan  Letters"  the  enemies  of 
Blaine  succeeded  in  defeating  him  for 
nomination  in  1876  and  for  election  in 
1884.  Through  the  forgery  of  the 
"Morey  letter"  ia  1880,  in  whicti  Gen. 
Garfield  was  made  to  oppose  Chinese 
exclusion,  the  Democrats  sought  to 
promote  the   election   of   Hancock. 

Through  the  faked  "Murchison  let- 
ter," in  1888,  in  which  the  British  min- 
ister, Sackville-West,  was  decoyed 
into  saying  that  the  re-election  of 
Cleveland  would  be  favorable  to  Brit- 
ish interests,  the'  Republicans  mater- 
ially assisted  the  election  of  Harrison. 
Through  the  theft  from  the  mails  by 
a  Cuban  sympathizer  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington,  Dupuy  de  Lome,  .  to  a 
Spanish  editor  at  Havana,  his  ill-timed 
reference  to  McKinley  as  a  "cheap 
politician"  was  given  to  the  country 
in  1898  and  aggravated  a  situation 
which  made  war  inevitable. — New 
York  Mail. 


Clocks  Kept  Always  Right. 

Telephone  companies  are  now  f  urnish« 
ing  their  subscribers  at  a  small  annual 
rental  self-winding  electric  clocks  that 
give  absolutely  accurate  time. 

The  clocks  can  be  placed  anywhere  in 
the  house,  says  Poplar  Mechanics,  and 
are  connected  to  the  telephone  wires  by 
means  of  concealed  wires. 

The  telephone  clock  never  stops,  for  it 
never  runs  down,  and  should  it  vary  a 
second  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  24 
hours  it  will  be  correct  again  within  a 
few  hours,  for  each  day  all  the  telephone 
clocks  in  the  city  are  synchronized  or  set. 

This  setting  is  done  from  the  central 
office  at  some  hour  when  the  telephone 
is  least  likely  to  be  in  use,  say  three 
o'clock  a.  m.  The  setting  requires  only 
a  moment. 

The  system  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
safe.  The  rental  of  a  clock  is  about  the 
same  price  as  people  pay  for  having 
clocks  cleaned  each  year. 


The  Bee's  Trowel. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
bee*s  sting  is  a  trowel,  not  a  rapier.  It 
is  an  exquisitely  delicate  little  trowee 
with  which  the  bee  finishes  off  the  honey 
cell,  injects  a  little  preservative  insidl 
and  seals  it  up.  With  this  trowel-like 
sting  the  bee  puts  the  final  touches  on 
the  dainty  and  wonderful  work.  With 
the  sting  it  pats  and  shapes  the  honey 
cell  as  a  mason  pats  and  shapes  a  row  of 
bricks.  Before  sealing  up  the  cell  it 
drops  a  little  bit  of  poison  into  the 
honey.  This  is  formic  acid.  Without  it 
the  honey  would  spoil.  Most  of  us  think 
the  bee's  sting,  with  its  poison,  is  a 
weapon  only.  It  is  a  weapon  second- 
arily, but  primarily  it  is  a  magic  trowel, 
a  trowel  from  whose  end,  as  the  honey 
cells  are  built  up,  a  wonderful  preserv- 
ing fluid  drips. 


Trade  Unionism  Growing. 
The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Michigan  bureau  of  labor  shows  a 
healthy  growth  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  throughout  the  state.  In  De- 
troit, the  metropolis  of  the  state,  the 
number  of  local  labor  unions  has  in- 
creased 100  per  cent  during  the  past  four 
years.  And  this  in  the  face  of  the  bit- 
ter fight  made  upon  the  organized  work- 
ers by  the  Employers'  Association  of 
Detroit. 


Demand  union  labeled  products  always 
A  union  man's  pride  is  his  clear  card. 
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PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label,     j^    j^    j^    j^    j^ 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   white  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 
Capital-Burfey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

•Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 


Each  the  Best  Thing  In  its  Class. 


ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

ReidsviQe,  N.  C. 
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Old  Established  ^Brands 
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TeL,  5499  Spring 

Pfudential  Tobacco  Go« 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Little  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIER  )  p.^ 

L  W.  SCHENKERr'°P^ 

1 33- J  37  Mtilbenr  St.  NEW  YORK 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTUltBltS 

"BLUE  HEN'' 
"HIGH  CARD'' 
"REX"  and  "Z" 


levBiloiStUQSfeBM. 

Your  Shoe  Dtakr  C4« 

TOO  WANT. 

IMoalMa  ahoald  taflottct  ■hot  ikmhm 
la  flM  interart  oIIMm  r 


9^Ui  yothf  dttUtfs  Mki  U§lk^  M^  i 

fDrCte 


BOOf  ilMflii 

Mm.  494  ALBMY  BWLDMi,     -      MMmM, 


STRONGHOLD 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Labor. 


Mad*  In  Cincfnnati  and  la  tha  oa^ 
fiietoCT  la  tha  oauatiy  whlah  haa 
aiaptud  tha  aigh^hanr  warklac  day. 


THB 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


I— —■■■■■■■■>>■ 


CHBW 


BLUE    ;VlOON 


atid 


Utiioti  Xobaccos 

With  rrMwato. 


PBICE  a  CENTS 


UNION  LABEL 

induced  a.  tri8k.l 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

we  mOit  noiv  otbcr  Brnds 
equally  GOOD 

Aak  for  Samples 
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Smoke  oar  latest  and  best  brand,  **  EDEN  **  Cube  Cut.    Jnst  out.    It  will  suit  yon- 


n 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 


FINE    CUT 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Expiess,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Nav>,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 

Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co* 

Mantifacttirers.       Detroit,  MicH.^U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


er.    , ' 
C.  W.  1>bPax7W,  Secretary.  , ' 


Basil  I>obs.hobfbs.,  President. 
PBTBR.  DOBRHOBPB&,  Vlce-Presidexit. 


Bdw.  J.  CoooBSHALL,  TrettSttrer. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works  I 


In««vpo»aMd. 

IX)UISVIXi.B,  KY, 


Independent,  Union  Factory, 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-Dt 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKEi 


'WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 


THBY    ARB 


UNION    7VVADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


WARE  KRAMBR. 
TOBACCO   CO. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


^be  XLobacco  Mother. 
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REPORT  OF  SECOND  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT FOR  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


Last  report  left  me  at  Peterboro,  at 
which  city  I  was  visiting  the  different 
local  unions  in  the  interest  of  the  Union 
Label,  and  doing  other  label  agitation 
work. 

My  next  stop  was  Guelph,  where  I  ad- 
dressed meetings  of  the  Molders,  Car- 
penters, Printers  and  Painters'  Unions, 
also  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  and 
informed  them  of  the  methods  the 
Trust  are  using  at  the  present  time  to 
kill  off  the  union  brands  of  tobacco  and 
substitute  their  non-union  products  on 
the  public.  Also  placed  our  calendars 
and  large  label  cards  around  the  stores 
in  town,  and  distributed  our  small  cards 
wherever  I  thought  they  would  be  of 
use. 

Berlin  was  the  next  point  I  made,  and 
found  Blue  Label  Tobaccos  were  fairly 
well  patronized  there.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Coun-» 
cil  the  evening  I  arrived,  which  I  ad- 
dressed on  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
'  from  boosting  the  Union  Labels  and 
purchasing  only  union  made  articles. 
As  there  were  no  other  meeting  in  Ber- 
lin for  several  days,  I  proceeded  to  Gait, 
a  busy  manufacturing  town  some  twelve 
miles  distant,  but  a  town  where  labor 
organization  has  not  made  much  prog- 
ress. Blue  Label  tobaccos  are  just  about 
holding  their  own  here,  and  there  was 
much  room  for  improvement  in  the  de- 


Labor  Council.  The  lack  of  attendance 
mand  for  same.  I  addressed  meetings 
of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Mold- 
ers, Barbers  and  Carpenters'  Unions  at 
this  place,  and  was  promised  by  the 
members  that  they  would  give  more  at- 
tention to  encouraging  the  sale  of  label 
tobaccos  in  the  future. 

From  Gait,  I  proceeded  to  Brantford, 
at  which  place,  I  am  pleased  to  say  good 
support  is  being  given  to  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  and  Cigarmakers'  Labels.  A 
good  variety  of  ?lue  Label  brands  of 
tobacco  are  oti  sale  in  every^  store  in 
town,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
same.  The  Tobacco  Trust  who  are 
mailing  most  determined  efforts  at  the 
present  time  to  get  their  brands  of 
chewing  tobacco  to  the  front  all  over  the 
country,  and  who  are  giving  away  a 
shaving  mug  free  with  their  "Black 
Watch"  chewing,  which  they  are  adver- 
tising through  means  of  large  display 
cards  in  the  windows  of  tobacconists, 
met  with  poor  success  in  Brantford,  as 
the  boys  there  got  wise  to  their  game 
and  had  committees  wait  upon  all  the 
dealers  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
fact  that  "Black  Watch"  was  non-union 
tobacco,  and  they  would  not  use  it.  The 
agitation  also  resulted  in  all  the  dealers 
refusing  to  display  in  their  windows  the 
large  cards  advertising  the  free  shaving 
mug  with  every  purchase  of  "Black 
Watch."  I  attended  a  large  meeting  of 
the  Iron  Molders  whose  members  were 
on  strike  at  the  time.  Also  addressed 
meetings  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  the  Barbers,  Bricklayers  and 
Carpenters  Unions.  Also  placed  calen- 
dars and  label  cards  in  the  different 
cigar  stores  and  barber  shops  in  town. 

My  next  stop  was  Stratford,  where 
the  large  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  are  located,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered quite  a  railroad  center.  I  spent 
two  days  there  and  addressed  a  poorly 
attended    meeting    of    the    Trades    and 
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being,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  very  wet  night.  However,  the 
delegates  present  promised  to  make  good 
use  of  the  circulars  and  label  literature 
I  left  with  them,  and  bring  the  griev- 
ance of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  Union 
with  the  Trust  and  McDonald  factories 
before  the  attention  of  their  respective 
local  unions. 

Going  to  London,  where  I  finished  the 
month  and  also  ended  this  label  agita- 
tion trip,  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  it  was  a  stronghold  for  Trust 
goods.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  London  is  a  poorly  organ- 
ized town  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  Blue  Label  tobaccos 
over  what  there  was  when  I  last  visited 
London  over  four  years  ago.  But,  with- 
out a  doubt,  if  more  agitation  was  car- 
ried on  for  the  label  in  that  city  organ- 
ized labor  and  the  label  would  wield  a 
greater  influence  than  it  at  present  does 
in  London,  and  the  dealers  and  mer- 
chants would  not  be  advertising  and 
pushing  to  the  front  near  the  amount  of 
non-union  and  trust  Tobaccos,  cigars 
and  cigarettes  as  they  are  at  present 
doing. 

I  immediately,  upon  my  arrival  there, 
got  busy  distributing  our  label  literature 
around  and  visiting  the  local  unions,  of 
which  there  are  about  twenty-eight.  Of 
course  I  was  only  able  to  meet  those 
that  held  their  meetings  during  the  six 
days  I  was  in  LonSon.  I  also  addressed 
a  well-attended  special  meeting  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council;  and  while 
not  being  able  to  spend  as  long  in  Lon- 
don as  I  would  have  desired,  as  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  there,  still  I  feel 
hopeful  that  the  work  Hone  will  result  in 
getting  better  support  for  label  tobaccos 
and  other  label  goods  in  the  future. 
Fraternally  yours, 
Charles  Lavoie. 


HEADQUARTERS 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 

LABOR. 

423-426  Q  Street.  Washington,  D.  O. 


Everywhere  trade  unionists  are  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  the  union  label 
should  be  pushed,  as  it  forms  the  most 
effective  weapon  against  unfair  manu- 
facturers and  dealers.  Once  let  the 
union  laborers  and  their  sympathizers 
become  acquainted  with  the  various 
labels,  and  the  demand  for  label  goods 
will  mean  a  great  boost  for  every  union. 


August  1,  1908. 
To  All  Organized  Labor: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers — In  accord- 
ance With  the  instructions  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  we,  its  officers,  desire  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  attitude — ^as  ex- 
pressed in  their  platforms — of  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  regard  to 
Labor's  demands. 

The  president  and  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  attended^both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  conventions  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  Labor's  de- 
mands and  asking  their  incorporation  in 
the  platforms  in  a  manner  which  should 
clearly  affirm  the  position  of  the  workers, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  abuse  of  the 
injunction  and  the  right  of  the  workers 
to  organize  and  carry  on  the  legitimate 
business  of  organization  without  being 
classed  as  trusts  under  the  Supreme 
Court  interpretation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law. 

The  two  great  parties  have  nominated 
their  candidates  for  President,  for  Con- 
gress, and  other  places.  They  are  ap- 
pealing to  you  for  support.  It  is  most 
important  that  you  should  know  at  first 
hand  and  officially  what  treatment  was 
accorded  Labor  in  their  great  conven- 
tions where  their  official  policy  was 
formulated. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  at  Chicago,  refused  to 
incorporate  the  demands  of  Labor  in  its 
platform,  and  instead  inserted  a  plank 
on  injunctions  which  endorses  the  exist- 
ing abuse  of  the  injunction  as  applied 
to  labor  dispute*?. 

The  Democratic  convention,  at  Den- 
ver, on  the  other  hand,  made  Labor's  de- 
mands a  part  of  its  platform. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
acting  as  your  representatives  formu- 
lated Labor's  demands  and  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  preamble)  offered  them  in 
exactly  the  same  phraseology  to  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  conven- 
tions, as  follows: 
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We  therefore  pledge  the  party  to  the 
enactment  of  a  law  by  Congress,  guar- 
anteeing to  the  wage-earners,  agricul- 
turalists and  horticulturalists  of  our 
country,  the  right 'of  organized  effort  to 
the  end  that  such  associations  or  their 
members  shall  not  be  regarded  as  illegal 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of  in- 
junctions in  cases  arising  out  of  labor 
disputes,  when  such  injunctions  would 
not  apply  when  no  labor  disputes  ex- 
isted; and  that,  in  no  case  shall  an  in- 
junction be  issued  when  there  exists  a 
remedy  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law, 
and  which  act  shall  provide  that  in  the 
procedure  for  the  punishment  of  con- 
tempt of  court,  the  party  cited  for  con- 
tempt shall,  when  such  contempt  was  not 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court, 
be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  the  enactment 
of  an  amendment  extending  the  existing 
eight  hour  law  to  all  government  em- 
ployes, and  to  all  workers,  whether  em- 
ployed by  contractors*  or  subcontractors 
doing  work  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  as  far  as  the  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  extends,  for  a  general 
employers'  liability  act  for  injury  to 
body  or  loss  of  life  of  employes. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law  to  the  extent  of  federal  juris- 
diction granting  women's  suffrage,  and 
to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  ratification  to  the  states  for  the 
absolute  suffrage  of  women  coequal  with 
men. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law  creating  a  department  of  labor, 
separate  from  any  existing  department, 
with  a  secretary  at  its  head  having  a 
seat  in  the  President's  cabinet. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law  for  the  creation  of  a  federal 
bureau  of  mines  and  mining,  preferably 
under  the  proposed  department  of  labor, 
and  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds 
to '  thoroughly  investigate  the  cause  of 
n)ine  disasters,  so  that  laws  and  regula- 
tions may  be  recommended  and  enacted 
which  will  prevent  the  terrible  maiming 
and  loss  of  life  in  the  mines. 


We  pledge  the  party  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law  for  the  establikliment  of  United 
States  Government  postal  savings  banks. 

In  response  to  Labor's  demands  the 
Republican  convention  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing alleged  injunction  plank: 

The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at 
all  times  the  authority  and  integrity  of 
the  courts,  state  and  federal,  and  will 
ever  insist  that  their  powers  to  enforce 
their  process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty, 
and  property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  rules  of 
procedure  in  the  federal  courts  with  re- 
spect to  the  issuance  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction should  be  more  acctirately  de- 
fined by  statute,  and  that  no  injunction, 
or  temporary  restraining,  order  should 
be  issued  without  notice,  except  where 
irreparable  injury  would  result  from  de- 
lay, in  which  case  a  speedy  hearing 
thereafter  should  be  granted. 

At  a  glance,  the  plank  adopted  will  be 
seen  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  issue.  It 
is  an  endorsement  of  the  very  abuse 
against  which  labor  has  justly  protested, 
and  would,  if  enacted  by  Corigress,  give 
the  authority  of  law  for  the  issuance  of 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  an  author- 
ity which  does  not  now  exist.  It  is  a 
pro-injunction,  not  an  anti-injunction, 
declaration.  It  would  make  more  acute 
the  wrongs  by  which  the  toilers  are 
forced  to  bear  the  unjust,  judicial  bur- 
den of  injunction  discrimination. 

The  Democratic  convention  placed  the 
following  planks  in  its  platform  in  re- 
sponse to  Labor's  demands : 
Labor  Planks  Adopted  by  Democratic 

Convention. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  the  bulwark 
of  our  liberties,  and  we  yield  to  none  in 
our  purpose  to  maintain  their  dignity. 
Our  party  has  given  to  the  bench  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  judges  who  have 
added  to  the  respect  and  confidence  in 
which  this  department  must  be  jealously 
maintained.  We  resent  the  attempt  of 
the  Republican  party  to  raise  a  false 
issue  respecting  the  judiciary.  It  i?  an 
unjust  reflection  lipon  a  great  body  of 
our  citizens  to  assume  that  they  lack  re- 
spect for  the  courts. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  in- 
terpret the  laws  which  the  people  create. 
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and  if  the  laws  appear  to  work  economic, 
social  or  political  injustice,  it  is  our  duty 
to  change  them.  The  only  basis  upon 
which  the  integrity  of  our  courts  can 
stand  is  that  of  unswerving  justice  and 
protection  of  life,  personal  liberty,  and 
property.  If  judicial  processes  may  be 
abused,  we  should  guard  them  against 
abuse. 

Experience  has  proven  the  necessity 
of  a  modification  of  the  present  law  re- 
lating to  injunctions,  and  we  reiterate 
the  pledge  of  our  national  platforms  of 
1896  and  1904  in  favor  of  the  measure 
which  passed  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1896,  but  which  a  Republican  Con- 
gress has  ever  since  refused  to  enact,  re- 
lating to  contempts  in  federal  courts  and 
providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  case  of 
indirect  contempt. 

Questions  of  judicial  practice  have 
arisen,  especially  in  connection  with  in- 
dustrial disputes.  We  deem  that  the 
parties  to  all  judicial  proceedings  should 
be  treated  with  rigid  impartiality,  and 
that  injunctions  should  not  be  issued  in 
any  cases .  in  which  injunctions  would 
not  issue  if  no  industrial  disputes  were 
involved. 

The  expanding  organization  of  in- 
dustry makes  it  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  abridgement  of  the  right 
of  wage-earners  and  producers  to  or- 
ganize for  the  protection  of  wages  and 
the  improvement  of  labor  conditions  to 
the  end  that  such  labor  organizations 
and  their  members  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  illegal  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade. 

We  favor  the  eight  hour  day  on  all 
government  work. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to 
the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Congress,  as 
far  as  the  federal  jurisdiction  extends, 
for  a  general  employers'  liability  act 
covering  injury  to  body  or  loss  of  life  to 
employes. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
enactment  of  a  law  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  represented  separately 
in  the  President's  cabinet,  which  de- 
partment shall  include  the  subject  of 
mines  and  mining. 

Compare  these  planks  with  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  adoption. 
They  are  substantially  all  that  we  asked. 


On  the  question  of  the  injunction 
abuse  the  Democratic  platform  declares 
for  the  principle  which  the  workers  have 
maintained,  viz: 

That  injunctions  shotild  not  be  issued 
in  any  cases  in  which  injunctions  would 
not  issue  if  no  industrial  disputes  were 
involved. 

Equally  clear  and  satisfactory  is  the 
declaration  in  favor  of  exempting  Labor 
from  the  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  (Danbury  Hatters'  Case) 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

The  expanding  organization  of  indus- 
try makes  it  essential  that  there  should 
be  no  abridgement  of  the  right  of  wage- 
earners  and  producers  to  organize  for 
the  protection  of  wages  and  the  im- 
provement of  labor  conditions  to  the 
end  that  such  labor  organizations  and 
their  members  should  not  be  regarded 
as  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

The  other  declarations  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  include  things  which  the 
workers  have  demanded  for  many  years. 

We  earnestly  urge  the  workers  and 
all  good  citizens  to  consider  most  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  vthe  attitude  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  toward  the 
fundamental  rights  and  principles  em- 
bodied in  Labor's  demands.  Study  their 
respective  platforms,  and  then  vote  as 
your  conscience  dictates. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  Republican 
Congress  absolutely  refusing  to  enact 
the  demands  of  the  workers  for  right 
'and  equitable  legislation  and  boasting 
that  it  is  willing  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. Following  this  action  of  Con- 
gress we  have  the  convention  of  the 
Republican  party  scorning  Labor's  de- 
mands and  adopting  a  so-called  "in- 
junction" plank  which  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  every  voter  in  the 
land.  A  plank  which  declares  for  the 
continuance  and  perpetuation  of  the 
abuse  of  the  injunction  process  in  its 
arbitrary  application  to  labor  disputes. 

The  Republican  party  definitely  lines 
up  with  the  corporate  interests  of  the 
country  and  defies  the  people  to  help 
themselves. 

The  Democratic  party  endorses  Labor's 
demands  and  pledges  itself  to  carry 
them  into  effect  if  it  is  put  into  power. 
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We  earnestly  ask  you  to  make  the 
choice  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
best  interests  of  yourselves  and  of  all 
the  people.  If  the  men  of  I^abor  and 
our  friends  fail  to  do  their  duty,  they 
will  have  to  reckon  with  even  a  worse 
condition  of  affairs  than  now  obtains. 

We  feel  that  we  need  not  do  more 
than  state  the  facts  above  outlined.  The 
workers  and  their  friends  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  past  year  of  what  the 
party  now  in  power  can  do  and  intends 
to  do.  The  very  feeling  of  outrage  and 
indignation  which  prompted  the  decision 
of  the  workers  to  use  their  political 
power  to  protect  themselves  will  guide 
you  as  to  how  to  cast  your  vote. 
Elect  Your  Friends  and  Defeat  your 
Enemies. 

We  urge  the  workers  to  take  up  this 
campaign  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  Scan  every  candidate's 
record;  study  his  party  platform.  Be 
not  deceived  by  vague,  unofficial,  plaus- 
ible assurances  of  friendship.  Let 
partisan  affiliations  be  cast  aside  in  the 
great  struggle  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  the  freedom,  not  only  of  the  work- 
ing people,  but  of  all  the  people. 

Already  the  campaign  of  lying  and 
misrepresentation  is  in  full  swing. 
Labor's  attitude  and  that  of  its  repre- 
sentatives is  falsely  stated.  Wrong 
conclusions  are  purposely  drawn  in 
order  to  mislead  Labor  and  its  friends 
from  the  concerted  action  which  will 
tend  to  protect  and  preserve  our  indus- 
trial and  civic  rights. 

Wherever  a  man  decries  and  discour- 
ages the  effort  of  the  workers  to  unite 
and  use  their  political  power,  scan  his 
motives — they  will  not  be  difficult  to 
discover. 

We  trust  that  the  perception  of  the 
motive  behind  such  statements  and  the 
application  of  ordinary  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  people  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  render  harmless  the  lying 
attacks  from  any  quarter. 

Conscious  of  an  unswerving  purpose 
to  serve  our  fellow-workers,  our  fellow- 
men,  in  all  things  which  will  safeguard 
and  protect  their  just  rights  and  in- 
terests, which  will  promote  their  consti- 
tutional liberties  and  freedom,  we  shall 


in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  endeavor  to 
do  our  duty  and  render  service  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  without  regard  to 
flattery  on  the  one  hand  or  browbeating 
and  bulldozing  tactics  on  the  other.  We 
shall  rely  on  the  earnestness,  honesty, 
and  intelligence  of  our  fellow-workers 
and  count  upon  their  loyalty  to  the 
great  cause  of  Labor,  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  loyalty  to  themselves  and 
their  country. 

We  now  call  upon  the  workers  of  our 
common  country  to 

Stand  faithfully  by  our  friends. 

Oppose     and     defeat     our     enemies, 
whether  they  be 

Candidates  for  President, 

For  Congress,  or  other  offices,  whether 

Executive,  legislative,  or  judicial. 

Stand  by  your  Unions ;  let  the  spirit  of 
unity,  fraternity,  justice,  and  love  of 
freedom  guide  you. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Fraternally  yours, 
Saml.  Gompers,  President,  A.  P.  of  L. 

Attest  : 
Frank  Morrison,  Sec'y,  A,  P.  of  L. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President. 
Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 
John  B.  Lennon,  Treasurer. 
James  Duncan,  Pirst  Vice  Pres. 
John  Mitchei*!,,  Second  Vice  Pres. 
James  O'Connell,  Third  Vice  Pres. 
Max  Morris,  Pourth  Vice  Pres. 
Denis  A.  Hayes,  Pifth  Vive  Pres. 
Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Sixth  Vice  Pres. 
Wm.  D.  Huber,  Seventh  Vice  Pres. 
Jos.  F.  Valentine,  Eighth  Vice  Pres. 


The  schools  of  our  country,  of  which 
every  one  is  proud,  are  largely  in  an- 
swer to  the  demands  created  through 
the  advanced  conditions  secured  by  the 
laboring  men  as  represented  in  their 
various  labor  organizations. 


Organized  labor  has  lifted  the  toil- 
ing masses  from  the  depths  of  pov- 
erty and  degradation  to  the  plane  of 
comfort  and  respectability.  To  do  this 
it  has  cost  those  engaged  in  the  struggle 
an  amount  in  time  and  money  sufficient 
to  pay  our  great  national  debt. 
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Correspondents  will  please  write  only  on  one 
3ide  of  the  paper.  Address  all  matter  for  pub- 
lication to 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS,     -     Editor. 

Rooms  50-51-62-53  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.. 
Third  and  Main  Streets,     -      Louisville,  Ky. 

The  publisher  reserves  the  right  to  reject  or 
revoke  advertising  contracts  at  any  time. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Anthony  Mc Andrews President 

50-5»-52-53  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  I^ouisville,  Ky. 

W.  R.  Waldbn First  Vice-President 

2020  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Charlbs  I«avoib.. Second  Vice-President 

177  I^ogau  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Robert  Fox Third  Vice-President 

610  Federal  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  Rdckbrt,  Jr Fourth  \^ce- President 

1356  Constance  St.,  New  Orleans,  I^. 

W.  8.  Thomas Fifth  Vice-President 

General  Delivery,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Cbas.  p.  AI.DER Sixth  Vice-President 

317  Catherine  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  I^BWis  Evans Secretary-Treasurer 

50-51-52-53  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  I^uisville,  Ky. 


SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  v\^hether 
P1.UG,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union, 

Rooms  60-51 -52-63  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg 

Louisvii^LE,  Ky.,  July  13,  1908. 
To  Officers  and  Members  of  Local 
Unions: 
Greeting— We,  the  Canvassing  Com- 
mittee appointed  from  the  International 
Executive  Board,  to  canvass  the  vote 
returned  by  Local  Unions  on  the  second 
balloting  for  Sixth  Vice  President  of 
the  International  Union,  beg  to  submit 
the  following  detailed  report: 


No. 


1 

2 

11 


Alder 


31 


Reed    |  Spoiled 


No.    1 

Alder 

1    Reed  1 

Spoiled 

12 

359 

.... 

13 

1,118 

16 

390 

io 

1 

18 

12 

8 

19 

27 

22 

30 

1 

24 

53 

25 

70 

33 

29 

7 

6 

37 

26 

72 

38 

17 

44 

171 

45 

5 

73 

48 

118 

17 

59 

26 

35 

63 

15 

1 

69 

20 

1 

72 

20 

.67 

74 

14 

4 

75 

8 

81 

8 

.... 

83 

13 

4 

84   ' 

21 

.... 

86 

7 

87 

62 

76 

94 

20 

.... 

98 

86 

20 

100 

14 

.... 

102 

12 

3 

108 

76 

124 

40 



125 

«... 

20 

1 

126 

.... 

4 

128 

8 

2 

M.A.L. 

22 

27 

Total 

...2,423 

1,508 

2 

The  following  Local  Unions  failed  to 
vote:  Nos.  23,  41,  71,  97,  101,  120  and 
123. 

Bro.  Charles  P.  Adler  having  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  we  there- 
fore declare  him  elected. 

W.  R;  Walden, 
Charles  Lavoie, 
RoBT.  H.  Fox, 
W.  S.  Thomas, 

Committee. 


HEADQUARTERS 
Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union, 
Rooms  50-61-62  63  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
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445 
119 


Louisville,  Ky.,  July  29,  1908. 
To    Officers    and    Members    of    Local 
Unions: 

Greeting — I  herewith  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  amendments 
offered  by  Local  Union  No.  13,  of 
Detroit : 

Section  No.  34. 

Strike  out  all  of  Section  No.  34  except 
first  twelve  lines,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"All  receipts  coming  to  the  Interna- 
tional Office  shall  be  divided  into  three 
separate  funds,  to  be  known  as  follows : 
45  per  cent,  to  General  Expense  Fund; 
45  per  cent,  to  the  Sick  and  Death  Bene- 
fit Fund,  and  10  per  cent,  to  Strike  and 
Lockout  Fund.  None  of  these  shall  be 
transferable  one  to  the  other." 

Section  No.  40  to  be  amended. 

Strike  out  on  line  three  the  word 
"ten"  'and  insert  "fifteen."  Section  to 
read: 

"Every  member  shall  pay  into  the 
funds  of  the  Union  to  which  he  or  she 
beloilgs  the  sum  of  15  cents  per  week, 
and  no  assessment  to  be  levied  except  in 
accordance  with  Section  No.  95." 

Section  No.  95. 

Strike  out  all  of  Section  No.  95  and 
substitute  the  following,  section  to  read: 

"The  International  Executive  Board 
shall  have  power  when  strike  fund  is 
depleted  to  levy  10  cents  per  week  as- 
sessment in  case  of  strike  or  lockout." 

Please  find  also  blank  for  the  return 
of  your  endorsement  or  rejection. 

You  are  requested  to  retur;i  your  en- 
dorsement or  rejection  not  later  than 
September  1st,  as  on  that  date  the  period 
for  return  will  have  closed,  and  the  re- 
turns made  up  for  submitting  the 
amendment  for  a  vote  of  the  member- 
ship; provided,  however,  the  amend- 
ments receive  a  sufficient  number  of 
endorsements. 

Fraternally  yours, 
A.  McAndrEw,  Int  Pres. 
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A  wage  reduction  averaging  10  per 
cent  went  into  effect  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  cotton  cloth,  yarn  and  thread 
mills  in  New  England  and  New  York 
state,  employing  a  total  of  43,500  opera- 
tives. Since  the  beginning  of  the  general 
wage  reduction  movement  in  March  the 
pay  of  153,000  mill  hands  in  the  North- 
ern states  have  been  cut.  Of  this  num- 
ber 144,000  are  employed  by  New  Eng- 
land mills  and  9,500  in  New  York  state 
factories.— T/i^  Labor  Argus. 


The  business  man  owes  his  success  to 
the  elevation  and  better  conditions  of 
the  laboring  class  which  is  all  due  to  the 
sacrifices  and  imtiring  labor  of  the  in- 
dustrial unions  of  our  country. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR. 

423-426  Q  Street  N.  W.,  Washlncton,  D.  O. 


August  1,  1908. 
To  Organised  Labor  and  Friends  in  the 
United  States: 

DiSAR  .  Sirs  and  Brothers — ^Accom- 
panying this  you  will  find  an  address  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  you  and  all 
friends  of  labor,  justice,  and  human 
liberty.  It  recounts  the  situation  in 
which  the  toilers  of  our  country  today 
find  themselves;  it  recites  past  and 
present  events  and  the  necessary  action 
taken  to  protect  and  advance  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  toiling  masses  of 
our  country.  You  are  urgently  request- 
ed to  read  the  accompanying  address 
and  to  read  it  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  your  organization  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  this. 

The  working  people  of  our  country 
are  confronted  by  a  condition  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  labor  in  the  past 
century.  The  courts  have  interpreted 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  so  as  to 
make  all  our  labor  organizations  come 
under  its  provisions,  declaring  that  our 
unions  are  illegal  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade. 
Under  that  decision  every  man  of  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  labor  may  be  sued 
for  three-fold  damages  and  each  mem- 
ber prosecuted,  fined  to  the  extent  of  five 
thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  for  one 
year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

We  take  it  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  recount  the  abuses  of  the  injunction 
writ  by  which  the  workers  are  made  the 
special  class  to  be  discriminated  against 
and  denied  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  equality  before  the  law;  by  which 
men  are  fined  and  sent  to  jail  for  the 
doing  of  things  which  are  perfectly 
lawful,  but  which  they  are  unjustly  en- 
joined from  doing  by  the  abuse  of  the 
injunction  writ. 

We  do  not  address  you  as  partisans, 
but  as  fellow-workers;  to  us  you  may 
be  Republicans,  Democrats,  or  you  may 
owe  fealty  to  some  other  political  party, 
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but  as  fellow-workmen  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  stand  manfully  in  de- 
fense of  our  rights  as  wealth  producers 
and  as  citizens  of  our  common  country 
without  regard  to  party  affiliation. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  justice  for  labor 
and  to  safeguard  it  to  all  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  be  able  to  hand  down 
to  our  children  our  republic  unimpaired, 
where  equality  of  opportunity  and  equal- 
ity before  the  law  may  be  there  safe- 
guarded, we  must  be  up  and  doing  and 
perform  our  whole  duty.  No  man  can 
fail  to  bear  the  responsibility  towards 
himself  and  his  fellows  today  and  for 
generations  to  follow,  without  being 
recreant  to  his  own  conscience  and  the 
moral  obligation  devolving  upon  him. 

The  working  people  of  our  country 
have  placed  upon  us  the  duty  of  seeing 
to  it  that  the  demands  which  labor 
makes  upon  modern  society  for  right 
and  justice  shall  be  carried  to  their 
legitimate  conclusion.  This  involves  the 
activities  of  all  so  that  our  efforts  shaH 
be  crowned  with  success. 

It  is  expected  that  every  man  in  this 
crisis  shall  do  his  duty. 

You  can  readily  understand  that  we 
shall  have  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon*  such  financial  contributions  in  the 
present  crisis  as  our  union  men  and 
friends  can  give.  To  secure  tangible 
results  not  only  members  of  organized 
labor  but  all  the  workers  must  be  in- 
formed through  the  medium  of  speakers 
and  by  the  distribution  of  literature  and 
large  quantities  of  printed  matter  as  to 
the  issues  involved.  The  real  issues  in 
which  the  vital  interests  and  rights  of 
the  toiling  masses  are  involved  must 
be  set  forth  so  that  the  men  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  and  all  others  will  neither  be 
confused  nor  divided. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  has  authorized 
the  issuance  of  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  for  labor's  rights 
to  a  successful  issue.  In  the  name  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  in  the  name  of 
all  labor  and  of  our  common  people, 
we  appeal  to  you  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  a  fund  which  shall  make  it 
possible  to  wage  a  campaign  of  the  most 
intense  interest  for  the  establishment  of 
labor's  rights. 


Every  union  is  in  a  position  to  make 
some  financial  contribution,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  contributions  may  be  as 
large  as  the  means  of  the  union  will 
afford.  In  addition  to  this,  unions  are 
urgently  requested  to  appoint  commit- 
tees to  appeal  for  and  collect  funds 
and  to  forward  them  to  this  office. 

We  cannot  expect  "the  Interests"  and 
those  who  are  hostile  to  labor  to  aid  us 
in  our  just  contentions. 

The  forces  of  corporate  power  and 
the  Van  Cleavites  are  sinking  their  dif- 
ferences and  concentrating  their  fight 
against  labor.  An  opportunity  is  now 
presented  to  the  wage-earners  of  our 
country  to  administer  a  stinging,  ef- 
fective and  lasting  rebuke  to  our  antag- 
onists and  to  secure  the  justice  and  the 
rights  which  are  ours  by  every  consti- 
tutional guarantee  and  by  the  principles 
upon  which  our  republic  is  founded. 

From  your  previous  experience  you 
know  that  every  dollar  received  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been 
accounted  for  to  the  last  cent.  In  the 
campaign  of  1906  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  printed  and  distributed  an 
itemized  account  of  every  penny  received 
and  from  which  source  received,  every 
penny  expended  and  for  what  purpose. 
We,  the  Executive  Council,  assure  all 
our  fellow-workers  and  friends  that  not 
one  penny  received  from  this  appeal  will 
be  expended  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  which  will  bring  the  very  best*  re- 
sults to  the  toiling  masses  and  the  people 
generally  of  our  common  country,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  a  similar 
financial  accounting  will  be  given  as 
heretofore. 

You  are  therefore  again  urged  to  con- 
tribute as  promptly  and  as  generously  as 
possible,  and  to  forward  the  contribution 
of  your  organization  and  its  members, 
and  such  funds  as  the  committees  of 
your  union  can  gather,  to  enable  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  take  up  the  work 
immediately  and  with  vigor. 

Let  us  stand  by  our  friends  and  elect 
them.  Let  us  oppose  our  enemies  and 
defeat  them,  whether  these  be  candi- 
dates for  President,  Congress,  Governor, 
State  Legislatures,  or  for  the  Judiciary. 
Let  all  unite  with  the  determination  to 
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see  that  labor's  wrongs  are  righted  and 
labor's  rights  secured. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Frank  Mor- 
rison, 423-425  G  street  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,*who  will  promptly  receipt 
for  the  same. 

By  authority  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Sam'i,  Gompers,  President,  A.  P,  of  L. 

Attest: 
Frank  Morrison,  Se(^y,  A,  P.  of  L. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President. 
Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 
John  B.  Lennon,  Treasurer. 
James  Duncan,  Pirst  Vice  Pres. 
John  Mitchell,  Second  Vice  Pres. 
James  O'Connell,  Third  Vice  Pres. 
Max  Morris,  Pourth  Vice  Pres. 
Denis  A.  Hayes,  Pifth  Vice  Pres. 
Daniel  J.  Keepe,  Sixth  Vice  Pres. 
Wm.  D.  Huber,  Seventh  Vice  Pres. 
Jos.  F.  Valentine,  Eighth  Vice  Pres. 


OUR  LABEL  ADVERTISING. 

OUR  Latest  method  of  advertising 
the  Label,  through  the  medium  of 
a  traveling  moving  picture  show,  is  a 
decided  success.  Over  75,000  people 
have  had  presented  before  them,  in  an 
entertaining  way,  the  Union  Stamp  and 
all  other  labels.  Women  were  in  the 
majority  at  all  the  lectures,  many  of 
whom  received  their  first  impression  of 
the  label  factor  in  the  construction  of 
Organized  Labor. 

The  performances  were  held  in  large 
auditoriums  and  theaters  in  most  in- 
stances, the  local  trade  councils  paying 
the  expense  of  the  house  and  advertis- 
ing. It  is  our  ambition  to  receive  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  unions  next 
season  so  that  a  common  fund  may  be 
created  sufficient  to  place  a  number  of 
such  outfits  upon  the  road. 

No  union  can  promote,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  labor  movement,  the  in- 
terests of  its  label  alone.  It  must  pur- 
sue a  broad  course  of  merging  its  in- 
terests with  those  of  the  others  to  the 
end  that  labor  shall  grow  in  power  in  a 
solid  general  way.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  add  to  the  permanent  growth  of 


Organized  Labor  than  to  persist  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  the  people  to  demand  the 
goods  bearing  the  labels,  which  prove 
that  they  were  made  by  union  men  and 
women. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  bring  about 
permanent  peace  between  employers  and 
employes  than  to  force  a  recognition  by 
each  of  the  .rights  of  the  other  to  con- 
sider and  arrange  collectively  in  their 
respective  associations  the  matters  which 
pertain  to  their  business  and  to  arbi- 
trate the  differences.  The  labels  are 
emblems  of  industrial  peace  as  their 
use  by  an  employer  proves  that  he  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Union  for  his  employes  recognizing  the 
cardinal  principle  of  trade  unionism', 
collective  bargaining,  which  has  been 
and  is  today  the  chief  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  Organized  Labor  and  em- 
ployers. ^ 

When  the  people  understand  that  in 
the  purchase  of  the  product  of  Union 
Labor  lies  the  power  to  establish  har- 
mony and  peace  permanently  in  the  in- 
dustries, they  will  make  the  demand  for 
Union  Label  goods  and  strikes  will  end 
forever.  When  they  know  that  the 
Union  Label  is  a  sign  to  prove  that 
children  were  not  worked  upon  the 
goods,  the  schools  will  gain  and  the 
mills  will  lose  the  children ;  when  the 
great  public  realize  fully  that  the  Union 
Labels  distinguish  the  labor  of  free, 
honest  Union  men  and  women  from  that 
of  incarcerated  criminals,  convict  com- 
petition with  free  labor  will  cease,  the 
workers  will  be  united  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  workdays  and  a  great  part 
of  the  problem  of  capital  and  labor  will 
be  solved. 

Nor  are  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  popularizing  the  Union 
Labels  to  inure  alone  to  the  factory 
employes,  for  the  same  preponderance 
of  trade  union  sentiment  which  com- 
pels the  organization  of  the  factory, 
will  carry  upon  the  wave  into  the  union 
the  workers  of  every  description,  as- 
sisted materially  by  that  great  organiza- 
tion of  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  which  has  adopted  a  label  and 
whose  reciprocal  action  will  further  the 
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cause  of  trade  unionism  as  never  be- 
fore. 

A  decided  indication  that  the  labor 
movement  is  beginning  to  conceive  that 
to  concentrate  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
Union  Label  goods  is  the  only  method 
by  which  to  attain  organized  power,  was 
manifested  during  the  tour  of  our  label 
show  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  carpenters, 
which  organizations  in  many  instances 
met  the  expenses  of  opera  houses  and 
the  local  advertising  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting Union  Label  demand.  No  court 
will  deprive  the  people  of  the  right  to 
select  the  kind  of  goods  which  they  buy, 
and  the  education  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  build  Organized  Labor  is  that 
which  teaches  that  the  Union  Label 
stands  for  justice  and  peace,  an  educa- 
tion for  the  children,  a  higher  plane  of 
citizenship  and  morality  and  a  truer  type 
of  Christianity,  and  that  firms  that  use 
the  label  merit  the  patronage  of  all  who 
would  have  a  brighter  future  tor  the 
workers  and  that  the  absence  of  the 
Union  Label  indicates  either  indifference 
to  or  open  antagonism  to  the  cause  of 
labor  and  such  firms  do  not  merit  the 
patronage  of  any  man  or  woman  who 
desires  to  do  something  toward  the 
well-being  of  the  masses. 

Union  Label  goods  are  fair  and  all 
others  are  unfair  to  Organized  Labor. 
Our  organization  is  proud  of  its  position 
in  being  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  system 
to  place  directly  before  the  people  the 
principles  of  trade  unionism  and  ask 
for  their  co-operation.  We  recognize 
the  absolute  necessity  of  introducing  the 
Union  Stamp  to  the  people  persistently. 
We  want  it  to  be  known  and  what  it 
stands  for  in  every  home  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  our  departure 
is  the  very  best  medium  to  make  known 
to  the  public  the  aims  and  desires  of 
Organized  Labor. — Shoe  Worker. 


THE  FRIENDLY  HAMMER- 


Transport  workers  to  the  number  of 
82,000  are  affiliated  with  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  Ger- 
many. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  trade  unions  in 
England  is  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  with  a  bank  account  of 
$3,600,000. 


The  Labor  Movement  is  Receiving 

More  Attention  From  All 

Classes  of 

People. 

ALMOST  every  man  one  meets  now- 
adays has  something  to  say  about 
the  Union,  and  almost  invariably  they 
preface  their  remarks  this  way:  "Now, 
I'm  a  firm  believer  in  Labor  Organiza- 
tions— but" — 

Many  who  read  this  can  fill  out  what 
generally  follows  this  eternal  reserva- 
tion, "but—."  "But"  we  will  enumerate 
some  of  them  and  ask  our  readers  if 
they  do  not  sound  familiar. 

"The  leaders  are  crooked,"  "The 
Unions  force  the  employers  to  pay  as 
much  to  a  poor  mechanic  as  to  a  good 
one."  "They  go  too  far."  "The  leaders 
are  too  radical."  .  "The  workers  won't 
stick  together,"  etc. 

And  so  goes  the  song  of  the  critic, 
and  he  is  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  me- 
chanic, the  farmer,  the  professor,  the 
clergyman,  the  banker,  the  author  and 
almost  everybody  believes  in  the  Union, 
"but." 

The  man  with  his  Union  card  believes 
in  the  Union  and  belongs  to  it,  may  at- 
tend its  meetings  and  be  active  in  his 
local,  "but ;"  his  epicurean  taste  has  been 
developed  to  an  appreciation  of  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  non-union  tobacco  which 
he  buys  regularly. 

The  advocates  of  Trades  Unionism 
from  college  and  church  endorses  heart- 
ily the  ethics  of  organized  labor,  "but," 
they  get  better  "fits"  from  a  non-union 
tailor. 

The  woman  who  is  in  accord  with  the 
Unions'  effort  to  abolish  child  labor, 
raise  wages,  and  wipe  out  the  sweat- 
shops speaks  a  good  word  for  it  on 
every  opportunity  and  maybe  a  member; 
"but,"  Union  shoes  hurt  her  feet 

The  man  with  the  high  brow  who  dis- 
cusses labor  matters  fluently,  speaks  his 
piece  constantly  in  favor  of  orgaxuza- 
tion  of  the  workers,  "but;"  he  works  in 
a  factory  where  he  does  not  have  to  be- 
long to  the  Union,  so  has  not  thought  of 
joining  yet. 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  pointing 
out  the  various  forms  of  Trade  Union 
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Hypocrisy,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  number  of  those  who  fail  to  prac- 
tice what  they  preach  greatly  exceeds 
those  who  do. 

The  most  damning  witness  against 
you  on  the  witness  stand  in  court  is  the 
one  who  professes  to  be  your  friend 
who  has  known  you  many  years  and 
who  says  you  are  a  good  fellow  but: — 

Those  critics  who  profess  to  support 
the  Union  cause  but  find  fault  because 
at  some  point  it  does  not  quite  measure 
up  to  their  standard  of  perfection  are 
reminded  that  none  of  us  and  not  even 
they  themselves  are  perfect.      %        * 

The  labor  movement  is  as  good  or 
better  than  the  average  goodness  of  the 
average  worker  and  the  average  good- 
ness of  the  average  worker  is  as  high 
or  higher  than  the  grand  average  of  all 
walks  of  life. 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  the  moral 
life  of  the  working  class  is  of  a  higher 
standard  than  that  of  the  idle  rich. 

The  wage  earner  often  sees  his  dear 
ones  in  want  of  common  necessities  and 
he  struggles  on  hoping  against  hope  de- 
pending upon  his  Union  for  his  standard 
of  living  for  himself  and  his  family. 

The  Union  movement  represents  the 
life  struggle  of  the  toiling  men  and 
women  who  lead  honest  lives,  and  who 
are  rearing  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  coming  generation,  who 
are  likely  to  make  the  laws  governing 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  wealthy  classes  of  the 
present  day. 

If  a  person  believes  in  the  Union 
movement  let  that  belief  be  manifested 
by  some  act  instead  of  mere  words. 

An  advocate  of  Trades  Unionism, 
who  is  sincere,  will  help  in  the  actual 
construction  of  it,  and  the  best  channel 
open  to  him  to  practically  do  so  every 
day  is  through  the  purchase  of  Union 
made  goods. 

A  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  total 
abstinence  society  and  drinks  intox- 
icants, is  no  greater  hypocrite  than  a 
member  of  a  Union  who  buys  Non- 
union goods. 

The  critic  outside  the  Union,  who 
dwells  upon  what  seems  to  him  an  ob- 
jectionable detail  and  elaborates  upon  it, 


almost  always  in  error  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  point  in  question,  is  a  hypocrite 
when  he  proclaims  he  believes  in  Trades 
Unionism  because  it  is  his  continual  en- 
deavor to  find  a  flaw  by  which  to  de- 
nounce the  whole  fabric  of  Organized 
Labor. 

The  hammer  is  no  less  effective  be- 
cause it  is  wielded  by  hands  that  pro- 
fess to  be  friendly. 

The  universal  interest  taken  in  Trade 
Union  affairs  is  not  strange,  the  Union 
is  endeavoring  to  deal  with  the  greatest 
subject  of  the  ages,  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  of  Organized  Labor  is 
imparalleled,  and  it  has  made  more 
headway  toward  the  accompfishment  of 
its  object,  has  added  more  to  the  hap- 
piness, independence  and  well-being  of 
mankind,  thart  have  all  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  world,  put  together. 

Every  man  and  woman  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  Union,  it  stands  and 
works  for  a  better  living  for  the  whole 
people,  and  should  receive  the  first  at- 
tention of  everybody. 

Organized  Labor's  greatest  need  is  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  people  to- 
ward its  accumulation  of  power,  it  has 
"right"  on  its  side  but  cannot  execute 
to  make  the  much-needed  reforms  with- 
out "might." 

No  man  who  proclaims  himself  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  labor 
movement,  be  he  advocate  in  the  field  of 
literature,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  college, 
or  a  leader  in  the  movement  itself,  is 
great  enough  to  be  exempted  from  the 
detail  duties  making  for  the  practical 
up-building  of  the  Union. 

Words;  purveyors  of  thought,  in  all 
their  myriad  changes  have  been  uttered 
upon  this  subject,  until  it  seems  that  all 
we  hear  today  is  but  the  echo  of  those 
of  the  distant  past. 

Action;  plain  every-day  action  in  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  Union,  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Honest,  since  action  in  living  up  to 
your  belief,  in  Trades  Unionism.  Pur- 
chase only  the  product  of  Union  Labor ! 

If  you  pose  as  a  Trade  Unionist  and 
patronize  the  sweat-shops,  if  you  de- 
plore child  labor  and  buy  the  product 
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of  the  labor  of  children,  if  you  know 
that  convict  competition  with  free  labor 
lowers  wages  and  you  nourish  that  sys- 
tem with  your  purchases,  if  you  say  you 
believe  in  the  Union  and  employ  Non- 
unionists,  if  you  are  a  Union  man  or 
woman  and  spend  your  Union  wages  in 
support  of  Non -unionism  by  buying 
goods  without  the  Union  label,  if  doing 
any  of  these  things  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Union  you  are  a  traitor  to  it,  and 
if  doing  any  of  these  things  you  are  not 
a  member  but  claim  to  believe  in  Unions 
"but" — ^you  are  aiding  and  abetting  its 
enemies — ^you  are  talking  for  our  cause 
and  working  against  it.  You  mean  well 
but  you  are  doing  more  damage  to  the 
interests  of  the  toilers  than  you  can  ever 
repair. 

If  you  are  really  sincere  in  wishing 
success  to  the  efforts  of  the  Unions  do 
something  yourself— at  least  buy  Union 
Label  goods— and  stop  wielding  the 
friendly  hammer.— T/»^  Shoe  Worker^ 
Journal. 


A  VISION   OF  MONEY  AND   MAN. 


Ernest  Crosby. 

I  passed  the  plate  in  the  church. 

There  was  a  little  silver ;  but  the  crisp 
bank  notes  heaped  themselves  up  high 
before  me. 

And  ever  as  the  pile  grew  the  plate 
became  warmer  and  warmer,  until  it 
fairly  burned  my  fingers,  and  a  smell  of 
scorching  flesh  rose  from  it,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  some  of  the  notes  were  be- 
ginning to  smoulder  and*  curl,  half- 
browned  at  the  edges. 

And  then  I  saw  through  the  smoke 
into  the  very  substance  of  the  money, 
and  beheld  what  it  really  was. 

I  saw  the  stolen  earnings  of  the  poor, 
the  wide  margin  of  wages  pared  down 
to  starvation; 

I  saw  the  underpaid  female  eking  out 
her  living  on  the  street,  and  the  over- 
worked child,  and  the  suicide  of  the 
discharged  miner; 

I  saw  the  poisonous  gases  from  the 
great  manufactories  spreading  disease 
and  death; 

I  saw  despair  and  drudgery  filling  the 
dram-shop ; 


I  saw  rents  screwed  out  from  brother 
men  for  permission  to  live  on  God's 
land ; 

I  saw  men  shut  out  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  and  begging  for  the  poor 
privilege  to  work  in  vain,  and  becoming 
tramps  and  paupers  and  lunatics,  and 
crowding  almshouses,  insane  asylums 
•  and  prisons; 

I  saw  ignorance  and  vice  and  crime 
growing  rank  in  stifling,  filthy  slums; 

I  saw  usury  spring  from  usury,  itself 
again  bom  of  unjust  and  legalized  vio- 
lence ; 

I  saw  the  shoddy  cloth  and  adul- 
terated food  and  lying  goods  of  all 
kinds,  cheapening  men  and  women  and 
vulgarizing  the  world; 

I  saw  hideousness  extending  itself 
from  mine  and  foundry,  over  forest  and 
river  and  field; 

I  saw  money  grabbed  from  fellow 
grabbers  and  swindled  from  fellow 
swindlers,  and  underneath  them  the 
workman  forever  spinning  it  out  of  its 
vitals ; 

I  saw  the  laboring  world,  thin  and 
pale  and  bent  and  careworn  and  driven, 
pouring  out  this  tribute  from  its  toil 
and  sweat  into  the  lap  of  the  richly 
dressed  men  and  women  in  the  pews, 
who  only  glanced  at  them  to  shrink 
from  them  in  disgust; 

I  saw  the  gifts  of  wealthy  and  well- 
to-do  given  grudgingly  from  hoards  so 
great  that  they  could  not  be  missed,  as 
a  bribe  from  superstition  to  a  dishonest 
judge  in  the  expectation  of  escaping 
hell; 

I  saw  all  this,  and  the  plate  burned  my 
fingers  so  that  I  had  to  hold  it  first  in 
one  hand  and  then  in  the  other;  and  I 
was  glad  when  the  parson  in  his  official 
robes  took  the  smoking  pile  from  me 
and  turning  about,  lifted  it  up  and  laid 
it  on  the  altar. 

It  was  an  old-time  altar;  indeed,  for 
it  bore  a  burnt  offering  of  flesh  and 
blood — a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Moloch 
whom  these  people  worship  with  their 
daily  round  of  human  sacrifices. 

The  shambles  are  in  the  temples  as  of 
yore,  and  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers waiting  to  be  oyertumed. 
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BEING  ON  THE  SQUARE. 

By  being  on  the  square  and  always 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  men  add 
to  reputation  and  make  character  count. 
The  fear  of  offending  a  friend  and  the 
desire  for  selfish  personal  gain  has  made 
many  men  little  less  than  moral  cowards. 
A  lack  of  real  backbone,  when  backbone 
was  required,  has  made  supposed  men 
cringing,  fawning  creatures.  Every  man 
should  have  a  mission  in  life,  and  he  can 
not  be  square  with  himself  by  sacrificing 
his  manhood.  He  can  not  allow  himself 
to  be  the  tool  of  others  and  retain  his 
manhood. 

Many  men  have  made  enemies  by  do- 
ing their  duty.  Many  men  have  sacri- 
ficed the  friendship  of  years  by  doing 
the  right  thing  and  by  being  on  the 
square;  but  no  man  has  ever  lost  his 
own  self-respect  or  the  respect  of  other 
men  by  being  a  man. 

In  the  struggle  of  life  each  one  of  us 
has  had  some  experience,  and  real  ob- 
stacles have  been  met. 

Some  have  fought  the  good,  hard  fight 
against  wrong  and  trickery — have 
fought  for  right  and  for  manhood,  and 
have  won. 

Others  have  sacrified  the  principles  of 
right  for  selfish  gain.  But  what  was  the 
gain?  Was  it  worth  the  sacrifice?  No; 
a  hundred  times  No,  Gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  self-respect  is  a  severe  handi- 
cap in  life,  and  a  load  that  makes  peace 
of  mind  impossible.  Their  sacrifice  of 
character  gave  them  the  whining  cry  and 
the  fear  of  being  marked  by  their  fel- 
low men. 

Manhood  is  a  quality  of  real  men,  and 
character  is  the  asset  and  the  foundation 
upon  which  manhood  is  built.  By  be- 
ing on  the  square,  by  doing  your  duty 
honestly,  without  fear  or  favor,  you  are 
building  the  structure  of  manhood  on 
the  foundation  of  Character. 

There  are  many  who  will  try  to  use 
you  for  their  selfish  ends,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  gain  your  confidence,  so  that 
they  can  accomplish  their  purpose. 

This  type  is  many  and  varied,  and  we 
find  them  in  all  walks  of  life.  They  are 
ever  awake  to  the  realization  that  your 
influence  counts,  and  if  they  can  succeed 
in  directing  that  influence  for  their  own 


profit,  they  are  satisfied  with  their  job. 

If  you  revolt  and  spurn  them,  they  at- 
tack your  character  and  try  to  injure 
your  good  name.  By  standing  firm 
against  such  creatures,  by  showing  your 
independence  and  manhood,  you  defeat 
their  designs. 

In  the  Labor  Movement  we  have  this 
type,  but  we  can  thank  God  that  (for 
the  future  of  the  movement)  their  in- 
fluence is  small. 

Let  us  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  such 
schemers  and  drive  them  from  the 
movement.  Their  place  is  not  among 
honorable  men,  for  they  sow  the  seed 
of  dishonor  by  their  presence  therein. — 
The  Electrical  Worker. 


THE  MODERN   ROBBER  CHIEF. 

Gone    from   the   grove    has   the   bandit 
bold. 

The  pirate  from  the  foam; 
The  baron  fierce  from  his  feudal  hold; 

Our  thieves  are  nearer  home. 

No  lance  or  broadsword  in  their  hand, 

No  blunderbuss  they  bear; 
They  seize  the  water  and  the  land; 

They  are  reaching  for  the  air. 

With  bribes  and  bonds  and  penned  de- 
ceits, 

With  charters  and  with  codes 
They  grab  the  crowded  city  streets; 

They  grab  the  country  roads. 

In  factory  hive  or  field  of  wheat, 

In  mart  or  thoroughfare. 
Their  toils  and  profits  wear  and  eat 

Through  all  we  eat  and  wear. 

The  toilers'  pay  they  shave  and  clip; 

The  price  to  all  they  quote; 
They  have  the  merchant  on  the  hip. 

The  wage  slave  by  the  throat. 

When  nations  feel  their  human  worth 

And  lose  their  craven  awe. 
These  lawmade  robbers  of  the  earth 

Will  perish  by  the  law. 

— Anon. 


The  coal  miners*  strike  at  Blackball, 

New      Zealand,      notwithstanding      the 

threats  of  legal  proceedings  against  the 

miners,   and  the   other  unions   that  as- 

.  sisted  them  financially,  has  been  settled. 
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UNIONS  MUST  APPEAL  TO 
PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

HOW  can  a  man  be  expected  to  join 
a  labor  union  of  which  he  has  not 
heard,  excepting  in  a  manner  which  is 
repelling,  and  how  can  he  be  attracted 
to  the  union  unless  he  feels  that  the 
union  can  give  him  that  which  he  really 
needs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average 
workingman  is  honestly  trying  to  bet- 
ter his  condition.  But  to  whom  shall 
he  turn?  On  all  sides  there  are  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  making  bids  to  him. 
To  which  of  these  shall  he  listen? 
Each  of  them  declare  that  they  are  the 
best,  and  in  some  cases,  the  only  enter- 
prise which  can  satisfy  all  the  longings" 
which  live  men  possess.  It  is  up  to  the 
labor  union  to  prove  what  it  can  ac- 
complish for  him. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  average 
man  is  sincere.  He  must  be  given 
credit  for  common  honesty.  In  that 
case,  if  he  has  not  been  won  to  the 
labor  union,  it  must  be  largely  the  labor  • 
union's  fault.  It  has  not  made  it's 
proposition  attractive  enough.  It  has 
failed  to  appeal  to  the  man's  best  judg- 
ment. It  is  folly  to  denounce  the  man 
in  such  a  case,  because  he  has  not  joined 
the  labor  union.' 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  no  law,  and  there  will  never  be  such 
a  law,  which  will  compel  men  to  join  the 
labor  union.  The  trades  union  can  have 
nothing  but  its  merits  upon  which  to 
depend  in  seeking  to  secure  a  greater 
membership.  It  is  thus  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  solicitor — an  advertiser — 
who  must  so  attractively  and  so  con- 
vincingly present  his  proposition,  that  it 
will  appeal  to  those  who  have  a  perfect 
right  to  buy  or  not  to  buy. 

It  is  largely  because  some  unions  have 
failed  to  appreciate  their  position  in  this 
matter,  that  they  have  either  failed  to 
grow,  or  they  have  in  their  ranks  many 
dissatisfied  individuals  who  were  literally 
forced  into  the  organization  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  which  may  have  been 
perfectly  legitimate,  but  which  did  not 
include  an  argument  which  rested  the 
mind  of  the  candidate,  nor  convinced 
him  of  the  entire  wisdom  of  the  step. 


It's  the  business  of  the  trades  unicn, 
then,  to  prove  that  it  actually  expresses, 
better  than  any  other  organization,  tlie 
hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  toikrs. 

It  will  be  agreed  that  the  labor  union 
is  not  being  given  the  credit  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  by  outsiders  with  reference 
to  its  history  and  its  present  achieve- 
ments. It  is  plainly  the  business  of  the 
labor  union  to  make  these  known  to  the 
world.  This  involves  an  advertising 
campaign  which  must  be  worthy  of  the 
importance  of  the  situation,    t 

The  labor  union  should  be  so  adver- 
tised that  the  world  may  know  that  its 
adherents  are  not  ashamed  of  its  work. 
To  engage  whole  heartedly  in  a  move- 
ment which  shall  reveal  the  fact  that  its 
membership  actually  believes  in  the  labor 
union,  will  do  much  toward  making  the 
outsider  take  more  stock  in  it. 

The  labor  union  should  advertise,  be- 
cause men  must  be  reached  where  they 
are.  If  they  will  not  come  to  the  labor 
union,  the  labor  union  must  be  brought 
to  them.    There  is  no  other  way. 

The  labor  union  should  advertise,  be- 
cause the  method  is  successful  in  legit- 
imate business  enterprise.  To  narrate 
the  story  of  modern  business  advertis- 
ing would  seem  like  a  fairy  tale.  The 
trades  union  may  be  similarly  advertised, 
and  with  even  greater  success,  because 
it  already  has  at  command,  in  its  mem- 
bership, millions  of  advertising  agents, 
who,  if  properly  trained  might  become 
centers  of  influence  in  behalf  of  organ- 
ized labor.    — Labor  World. 


OUR  DUMB  FRIENDS. 

Oh,  man,  looking  up  to  the  Father ! 
With  trust  in  His  infinite  grace, 
Look  down,  in  your  turn,  on  His  crea- 
tures 
That  know  but  the  light  of  your  face. 
That   know    but    the    warmth    of    your 
loving, 
That  wince  at  a  word  or  a  blow ; 
Ah,  all  the  depth  of  their  anguish 
No  mortal  may  know. 


The  wages  of  the  American  workman 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  American  home. 
Any  act  to  lower  that  wage  is  an  act  of 
hostility  to  that  home  and  all  it  stands 
for. 
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THE  ANTI-INJUNCTION  AGITA- 
TION. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  BRITAIN. 


The  agitation  against  the  abuse  of  the 
injunction  by  the  Federal  and  State 
courts  has  reached  national  dimensions. 
It  has  become  the  liveliest  issue  of  the 
day,  and  is  bound  to  overshadow  all 
political  issues  which  are  placed  before 
the  American  people  within  the  next 
three  months. 

The  trades  unions  of  America,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation,  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  this  issue.  In  every 
strike  of  any  magnitude  employers  have 
resorted  to  the  injunction  as  a  means  of 
intimidation  and  as  a  means  to  deprive 
labor  of  rights  guaranteed  to  every 
other  citizen.  Against  this  inequality 
before  the  law  the  trades  unions  have 
protested  and  will  continue  to  protest, 
and  use  all  legitimate  means  at  their 
comamnd  to  remove. 

The  judges  and  courts,  however,  both 
Federal  and  State,  are  not  infallible, 
neither  are  they  divine.  They  are  hu- 
man and  liable  to  err.  Some  have 
graduated  from  the  school  of  the  polit- 
■  ical  ward  heeler  and  trickster;  others 
have  been  in  the  pay  of  corporations  and 
trusts.  They  are  now  endeavoring  to 
impress  the  public  by  wearing  a  silk 
gown  and  the  mask  of  dignity.  In  some 
respects  they  are  only  ordinary  lawyers, 
having  paid  more  attention  to  politics 
than  to  the  practice  of  law. 

The  attempt  of  the  shyster  politicians 
and  the  Van  Cleave  bunch  to  becloud 
the  minds  of  the  people  concerning  the 
honesty  and  fairness  of  all  the  courts 
and  judges  is  mere  buncombe,  calculated 
to  deceive  the  unthinking  and  imbecile. 

In  the  matter  of  issuing  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes  the  courts,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  with  a  few  honorable 
exceptions,  have  been  absolutely  unfair, 
disregarding  the  bill  of  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution. 

Against  this  flagrant  usurpation  of 
power  of  some  of  the  judges  the  trades 
unions  are  determined  to  fight  until 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  pass 
remedial  legislation,  which  will  be  ef- 
fective and  simple  justice. — Cigarmakers* 
Journal. 


Growing  Movennent  to  Nationalize 
Local  Societies. 


A  few  weeks  ago  about  1,500  dele- 
gates, representing  2,500,000  members  of 
co-operative  organizations  through  the 
United  Kingdom,  met  in  annual  con- 
gress in  Moumouthshire.  The  co-oper- 
ative societies  of  Great  Britain  attract 
little  attention  in  other  countries,  yet 
these  members,  with  their  families,  in- 
clude nearly  10,000,000  men,  women  and 
children,  almost  one-fourth  the  total 
population  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
which  is  strongest  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, are  working  for  the  welding  to- 
gether of  all  co-operative  societies  and 
associations  into  one  great  national  co- 
operative society.  This  would  mean  the 
nationalization  of  manufacturing,  buy- 
ing and  selling  among  10,000,000  peo- 
ple. 

The  sales  of  these  co-operative  asso- 
ciations total  nearly  $1,000,000,000  a  year, 
and  yield  a  profit  annually  of  about 
$100,000,000.  This  is  largely  distributed 
among  the  members  in  dividends,  in  the 
provision  of  libraries,  educational  class- 
es, lectures  on  social,  economic  and  in- 
dustrial subjects  and  entertainments  of 
an  amusing  and  instructive  character. 
Retail  societies,  which  have  a  member- 
ship of  over  2,000,000,  devote  2^2  per 
cent  of  their  profits  to  the  maintenance 
of  educational  facilities  for  their  mem- 
bers and  their  children. 

While  local  co-operative  societies,  re- 
luctant as  yet  to  give  up  their  autonomy, 
are  not  quite  at  one  with  the  notion  of 
nationalization,  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  opinion  at  work  toward  that  gigantic 
end. 


Reports  just  issued,  show  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  this  country's  greatest  employer 
of  labor,  with  1,623,518  names  on  his 
payroll  divided  as  follows: 

In  the  executive  civil  service,  286,- 
902;  in  the  postal  service,  75,577;  post- 
masters, 62,663;  army,  60,000;  navy, 
yards,  38,000;  mechanics  and  laborers 
in  navy  yards,  18,376;  Panama  canal, 
30,000;  reclamation  service,  10,000;  mis- 
cellaneous, 25,000;  pensioners,  1,017,000. 
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PINKERTON'S  BLOW  UP  HOUSE. 

An  important  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution in  the  graft  cases  now  on  trial  in 
San  Francisco  is  ex- Supervisor  James 
H.  Gallagher.  An  attempt  was  recently 
made  to  destroy  the  house  in  which 
Gallagher  was  living  in  Oakland  by  an 
explosive.  One  wall  of  the  house  was 
torn  away  and  one  of  the  rooms  was 
completely  wrecked.  The  inmates,  how- 
ever, escaped  with  their  lives.  In  con- 
nection with  the  incident,  the  Oakland 
police  have  arrested  Fred  Wilhelm,  an 
alleged  dynamiter,  and  of  Pinkerton  de- 
tective fame.  That  which  is  of  interest 
to  the  members  of  this  association  with 
the  incident  is  the  admissions  made  by 
Wilhelm  to  qualify  himself  as  a  dyna- 
miter in  seeking  employment  with  the 
United  Railways  during  the  early  part 
of  the  graft  prosecution.  It  appears  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  where  this 
Pinkerton  detective  Wilhelm  sought  em- 
ployment to  "put  Heney,  Burns, 
Spreckles  and  the  whole  lot  out  of  com- 
mission." To  quote  the  Examiner,  "he 
confided  to  one  J.  W.  Macey,  a  de- 
tective for  the  United  Railways  and 
later  for  the  graft  prosecution,  that  he 
was  employed  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
strike  of  the  street  car  men  seven  years 
ago,"  and  continued  with  the  following 
language:  "I  have  handled  bombs  be- 
fore ;  I  can  make  them  easily.  I  handled 
them  during  the  car  strike  in  St.  Louis 
to  blow  up  rickety  cars  after  the  people 
had  quit  riding.  These  rickety  cars 
were  trailers.  I  used  to  place  a  bomb 
under  a  seat  and  set  it  off  and  make  it 
appear  that  the  strikers  were  blowing 
up  the  cars.  I  blew  up  railroad  tracks. 
While  doing  these  things  I  made  it  ap- 
pear that  I  was  looking  for  dynamiters, 
to  avoid  suspicion.  The  blowing  up  of 
the  tracks  was  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
union  men  were  responsible  for  the  acts. 
Wilhelm  said  that  he  wanted  to  do 
some  of  those  things  for  the  United 
Railways.  To  demonstrate  his  dynamit- 
ing qualification,  by  making  specimen 
bombs  and  exploding  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Macey  and  another  gentleman 
in  a  strip  of  timber  back  of  Berkeley. 
The  sample  bomb  proved  effective,  tear- 
ing up  the  ground  and   hurling   rocks 


and  debris  into  the  tree  tops.  Wilhelm's 
confession  is  in  direct  line  with  the  dy- 
namite explosions  that  took  place  during 
the  St.  Louis  strike.  The  Wilhelm  con- 
fession positively  places  the  blame  for 
the  St.  Louis  explosions  where  it  be- 
longs, at  the  door  of  company  agents. 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  St  Louis 
company  at  the  time  undoubtedly  as  a 
Pinkerton  detective,  he  having  been  con- 
nected with  that  agency. — Motorman 
and  Conductor. 


BUILD  UP.  DON'T  TEAR  DOWN. 

The  Labor  Movement,  like  every 
other  great  progressive  movement,  has 
its  enemies  and  its  critics — enemies  and 
critics  who  afe  ever  ready  to  harp  on  its 
shortcomings  and  never  ready  to 
acknowledge  its  achievements  and  its 
work  for  the  common  good. 

From  the  beginning  the  road  has  been 
far  from  rosy,  and  each  foot  gained  has 
been  by  constant  aggressive  action;  by 
careful,  far-seeing,  diligent  effort;  by 
harmonious,  united  service.  The  move- 
ment of  Labor  is  a  great  constructive 
movement,  sound  in  principle  and  uni- 
versal in  the  good  accomplished.  It  is  a 
great  human  movement  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  common  humanity;  of  men 
and  women  who  are  ever  striving  to 
inculcate  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
their  fellows  the  real  truths  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Father- 
hood of  God. 

It  is  a  movement  that  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  its  persecutions  and  its  suc- 
cesses. It  embraces  within  its  ranks  real 
men,  and.  unfortunately — in  its  very  hu- 
manity— there  are  many  who  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  called  men.  There  are  those 
who  invade  the  Labor  Movement  for 
gain — selfish,  personal  gain. 

There  are  those  within  the  ranks  who 
would  sacrifice  the  cause  for  political 
preferment.  There  are  others  who 
would  destroy  the  work  of  years  that 
their  personal  ambitions  might  triumph. 
While  the  enemies  without  the  ranks  are 
working  to  impede  its  progress,  the  ene- 
mies within  are  a  positive  menace.  They 
strive  to  create  dissension  by  innuendo 
and  untruth,  and  they  seek  to  destroy 
when  they  can  not  rule.     Those  old  in 
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the  movement  know  this  kind  of  men 
and  the  methods  that  they  use.  The 
younger  men  of  the  movement,  how- 
ever, are  not  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  species,  and  are  inclined  to  be  dis- 
couraged when  they  see  men  trying  to 
tear  down.  The  movement  owes  it  to 
itself  to  eliminate  this  species  and  pre- 
sent a  solid  and  united  front. 

It  is  work  enough  to  fight  enemies 
from  outside  without  having  to  fight 
enemies  within. 

Let  us  remember,  therefore,  that  the 
permanency  of  the  work  depends  upon 
the  builders,  and  that  in  the  building  of 
Labor's  future  the  enemies  within  must 
be  kicked  out,  bag  and  baggage. — Blec- 
trical  Worker. 


LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 


Steady  Increase  in  Membership  Among 
the  British  Unions. 


From  a  report  on  British  trade  unions, 
recently  issued  by  the  chief  registrar  of 
the  Friendly  Societies,  it  is  shown  that* 
this  form  of  labor  organization  is  stead- 
ily increasing  in  membership  and 
strength.  Returns  were  received  for 
1906  from  645  unions,  with  membership 
of  1,719,031,  an  increase  of  151,512  over 
the  report  of  the  previous  year.  Their 
income  for  the  same  period  was  ap- 
proximately $13,500,000,  an  increase  of 
$760,000.  Their  expenditures  aggre- 
gated $11,400,000,  or  $1,100,000  less  than 
the  year  previous. 

At  the  present  time  the  funds  of  these 
unions  total  about  $29,000,000,  some  of 
the  leading  ones  being  the  Amalgamate(f 
Society  of  Engineers,  whose  funds  are 
stated  to  be  $3,600,000;  the  Amalga- 
mated Cotton  Spinners,  with  $2,400,000, 
and  the  Durham  Miners*  union,  with 
$1,850,000. 

Taking  the  returns  for  the  decennial 
periods  since  1886,  the  growth  of  Brit- 
ish trades  unionism  is  found  to  be  even 
more  remarkable.  In  that  year  the 
membership  was  340,893;  in  1896,  1,106,- 
507,  and  in  1907,  1,719,031,  the  corre- 
sponding income  being  $3,350,000,  $8,- 
940,000  and  $13,500,000  respectively.  The 
funds  on  hand  at  each  period  totaled 
$2,800,000,  $11,200,000  and  $29,000,000,  as 
before  stated. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

From  The  Public  (Ind.) 
The  address  of  Miss  Jean  M.  Gor- 
don, factory  inspector  at  New  Orleans, 
made  at  the  charities  conference  at 
Richmond  last  week,  is  a  revelation  of 
race  tendencies  under  capitalistic  in- 
justice which  should  arouse  the  South 
to  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  white 
problem  infinitely  more  menacing  than 
its  traditional  black  problem.  In  her  ex- 
perience ks  a  factory  inspector,  Miss 
Gordon  says  she  has  never  found  a  Jew 
or  a  negro  child  in  a  mill,  factory,  or 
department  store  in  Louisiana.  They 
are  at  school,  she  explains,  being  well 
nourished,  playing  out  in  the  glorious 
Southern  sunlight,  waxing  strong  and 
fat.  "It  is  only  your  little  white- faced, 
shrunken  chested,  curved  back  white 
Christians,"  she  goes  on,  "who  are  in  the 
mills  and  department  stores  at  New  Or- 
leans." Of  negro  children  Miss  Gor- 
don's observations  could  probably  be  re- 
peated throughout  the  factory  regions  of 
the  South.  The  race  prejudice  which 
excludes  them  from  association  with 
wfiite  children  in  the  babies*  hell  of  fac- 
tory life,  is  evidently  working  for  their 
good  as  individuals  and  as  a  race.  But 
terrible  is  the  price  the  whites  will  have 
to  pay.  Their  exclusive  opportunities 
for  grinding  the  bones  of  their  children 
into  capitalistic  dividends  are,  with  bitter 
irony,  reducing  their  race  in  the  South 
to  a  worse  slavery  than  that  in  which 
they  once  held  the  blacks. 


Judge  Hardy,  of  Brantford,  has  given 
an  important  decision  in  the  cases  of 
about  a  hundred  striking  workmen  who 
were  accused  of  "besetting"  the  factory 
of  the  Buck  stove  works.  These  men 
were  engaged  in  "picket"  duty.  It  was 
not  charged  that  they  resorted  to  force 
or  intimidation  against  any  of  the  non- 
imion  men  employed  by  the  firm.  The 
sole  offense  charged  that  they  stood  near 
the  factory  and  watched  it,  thus  commit- 
ting the  awful  crime  of  "besetting." 

Judge  Hardy  dismissed  all  the  cases. 
In  so  doing  he  acted  in  conformity 
with  decisions  given  in  similar  cases  by 
Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Meredith  and 
other  eminent  judges. 
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BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN. 

THE  brotherhood  of  man  is  more 
clearly  and  perfectly  demonstrated 
in  the  labor  union  than  in  any  other  or- 
ganization in  existence  today.  It  can  be 
proven,  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  trade  union  movement  has  done 
more  to  bring  men  closer  together  than 
any  other  movement  ever  started  in  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time.  And 
why  not?  Are  not  men  fighting  for 
their  homes,  their  families  and  for  an 
honorable  and  manly  existence?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  men  cling  together 
when,  as  has  been  demonstrated  lately 
by  everything  that  represents  capital, 
men  and  yes,  women,  are  almost  made 
to  believe  they  are  no  better  than  white 
slaves.  And  the  toilers  of  this  country 
are  going  to  become  in  a  short  time,  far 
closer  than  ever  before,  for  the  other 
people  are  becoming  more  bitter  in  their 
attacks  every  day. 

Who  would  imagine  a  few  years  ago 
that  labor  unions  would  become  in- 
terested in  politics  ?  Why,  for  years  past 
labor  has  fought  against  politics  in  the 
organization.  What  has  made  tnis 
change?  Simply  this,  the  persecution 
of  the  working  people  and  the  absolute 
indifference  of  our  lawmakers  to  grant 
relief,  the  open  disregard  of  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  the  working  masses,  as 
exemplified  by  our  late  Congress,  when 
they  adjourned,  without  even  as  much  as 
considering  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
And  speaking  from  the  experience  other 
countries  have  had,  the  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are 
the  best  things  that  have  happened  to 
labor  for  a  number  of  years,  for  this 
reason,  that  only  for  those  things  hap- 
pening labor  would  continue  along  in 
the  same  old  rut  and  do  nothing  toward 
helping  to  elect  honest  men  that  would 
enact  laws  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  the  other  hire- 
lings of  corporations  and  trusts,  who 
only  look  to  their  own  selfish  ends, 
would  remain  in  power.  So  the  brand- 
ing of  labor  as  a  trust,  after  all,  may  be 
for  the  best. 

Oh,  if  working  men  will  only  cling 
together  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that 
can  defeat  them.     Very  true,  they  may 


be  set  back,  once  in  a  while,  but  those 
set-backs  should  only  serve  to  strengthen 
them.  After  once  the  labor  moYement 
gets  started  properly  nothing  can  stop  it 
from  getting  laws  that  will  grant  free- 
dom and  justice  to  the  working  masses. 
If  a  man  elected  to  office,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  Congress  or  the  Senate,  if 
he  proves  untrue  to  his  trust  remove 
him  next  time.  Very  soon  you  will  have 
these  people  realize  they  must  do  right 

Labor  is  only  in  its  infancy  yet,  but 
even  though  not  full  grown,  it  can  prove 
this  year  it  has  a  power  that  can  make 
itself  felt  by  its  enemies.  Mr.  Litde- 
field  of  Maine  has  resigned  from  Con- 
gress. He 'surely  felt  the  effect  of  the 
power  of  the  working  people.  He  docs 
not  dare  be  a  candidate  again.  We 
understand  Van  Cleave,  owner  of  the 
Buck  Stove  and  Range  Co.,  is  going  to 
give  him  a  job  as  counsel  for  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  Well,  if  he  docs 
not  do  better  in  the  law  business  than 
he  did  in  politics,  we  really  must  feci 
for  him,  but  Van  Cleave  may  have  Joe 
Cannon  and  a  few  more  of  them  to 
take  care  after  the  next  election ;  looking 
for  something  to  do. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  workers  of  this  country, 
whether  organized  or  unorganized  will 
put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  do 
something,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  children  and  the  generations  to 
come.  Until  you,  the  workers,  show 
your  strength  you  can  get  nothing.  Now 
you  have  begged  and  craved  for  justice 
for  years  past.  They  have  given  you 
nothing.  Put  it  up  to  them.  Get  what 
belongs  to  you  by  right  of  your  Ameri- 
can citizenship — ^justice. — Bx. 


Reptile  Under  SpeH  of  Baby   Hypno- 
tizes Woman  and  Then  Dies. 

Captain  Silas  Winterbottom,  who 
keeps  a  small  orchard  eight  miles  from 
Port  Jervis,  N.  J.,  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  a  peculiar  tale,  in  which  the 
lives  of  Mrs.  Ansel  Sherman  and  her 
daughter,  Florrie,  two  and  one-half 
years  old,  were  saved  after  being  in 
danger  of  a  rattlesnake's  fangs  for 
nearly  a  half  hour. 

Mrs.  Sherman  and  her  daughter  were 
seated    under    an    apple    tree,    gaining 
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respite  from  the  heat,  when  Mrs.  Sher- 
man bethought  herself  to  bring  a  maga- 
zine from  the  house  that  she  might 
pass  the  moments  more  pleasantly.  She 
wept  for  the  magazine  and  upon  her 
return  was  horrified  to  find  a  rattle- 
snake coiled  for  a  spring  directly  in 
front  of  her  little  daughter. 

The  girl,  evidently  thinking  it  jolly 
fun,  was  singing  in  a  low,  childish  tone, 
repeating  over  and  over  "peeka-boo." 
The  snake,  though  the  mother  did  not 
at  the  t'me  know  it,  was  hypnotized  and 
completely  in  the  control  of  the  child. 
So  suddenly  was  the  mother  made  awake 
of  the  snake's  presence  she  seemed  to 
lose  action  and  stood  petrified  and  ap- 
parently hypnotized.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  glittering  little  eyes  of  the 
snake,  and  her  gaze  followed  the  sin- 
uous, weaving  movement  of  the  reptile 
until  she  was  completely  en  rapt. 

Then  a  sensational  thing  occurred. 
The  snake's  eyes  suddenly  lost  their 
glitter,  and  it  fell  writhing  from  its  coil. 
In  a  few  moments  it  was  apparently 
dead.  An  examination  showed  that  the 
snake  was  sloughing  off  its  last  year's 
coat  and  in  so  doing,  being  under  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  the  child  and  there- 
fore unable  to  aid  nature,  had  choked 
to  death. 

The  mother,  released  from  the  spell, 
fainted. — Bx. 


Arbitration  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  agreement  was  recently  reached 
between  the  New  South  Wales  Typo- 
graphical association  and  the  employ- 
ing printers  and  publishers  of  Sydney 
through  the  mediation  of  the  court  of 
arbitration  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
secretary  of  the  Sydney  union  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  the 
award  is  working  to  the  advantage  of 
all  composing  room  employees;  that 
more  men  are  employed  and  all  re- 
ceive a  little  more  for  fewer  hours  than 
formerly.  ,  All  machine  composition  is 
on  a  piece  basis.  A  clause  was  inserted  in 
the  scale  at  the  request  of  the  employers 
which  provides  for  a  slightly  reduced 
wage  for  those  men  who,  from  old  age 
or  other  causes,  cannot  do  the  work  re- 
quired of  the  younger  and  more  active 
employees.    The  publishers  did  not  wish 


to  discharge  their  old  employees,  men 
who  had  grown  old  in  their  service,  so 
in  this  manner  sought  to  provide  for 
their  continued  employment. — Ex. 


Will  Union  Men  Support  Taft. 

In  William  Taft,  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  we  behold  an  ex-injunction 
judge,  the  father  of  anti-labor  injunc- 
tions. 

Organized  labor  is  requested  to  sup- 
port him.  Will  organized  labor  com- 
ply? 

The  time  has  arrived  when  organized 
labor  should  put  its  stamp  of  disap- 
proval, and  in  an  emphatic  manner,  upon 
the  aspirations  of  any  candidate  for 
political  honors  who  has  shown  partiality 
to  labor's  enemy. 

To  approve  or  indorse  the  candidacy 
of  William  Taft  would  mean  to  indorse 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  to  vote  for  and  elect  him 
would  mean  to  seal  labor's  doom. 

Judge  Taft  as  an  injuction  president, 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  inflict  even 
greater  injury  to  organized  labor. 

Let  the  man  or  party  who  will  rob 
labor  of  its  rights  feel  the  sting  of 
our  displeasure  at  the  ballot  box.  In 
vain  has  nature  provided  any  beast  or 
insect  with  means  of  defense  if  he  fail 
to  use  the  weapon  given  him.  And 
utterly  useless  is  the  priceless  ballot  in 
the  hands  of  workingmen  if  they  are  too 
lavish  to  employ  it  in  their  own  defense. 
— Industrial  Weekly. 
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PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco,  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label.    ^    ^    ^    ^    j^ 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,   16  OZ.   WWte  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 

Capital-B'i'^iey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  the  Best  Thing  In  its  Class. 

ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

ReidsyiUe,  N.  C. 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET     ON  THE  SQUARE    G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK     CUP     DAY'S  WORK 

HARPOON  '*^''""*" 


NORTH  STAR  SiT 


and  Smoke 


UNION   AND   INOCPENOENT 


Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorporattd  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
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Smoke  oar  latest  and  beat  brand,  **  EDEN  **  Cake  Cut.    Jost  ont.    It  will  suit  you. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 
Globe,   High   Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,   Hope,   Blue  Label,   Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PL.UQS 

Delmonlco,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake  ' 

Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  U 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED    PLUG. 
American   Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
Alt  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoeo 
Standard  Time 
TIge 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  onr  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifact\irera,       Detroitt  Mich.^U.  S,  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'   Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


Basil  Dobrboefbh,  President. 
PKTBK  DOKRHOBPER,  Vlcc- President. 


isurer.    J 
C.  W.  bfiPAUW,  Secretary.  9 


Kdw.  T.  Cooobsball,  Treasurer. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works  I 

In««vpoi>«»sd. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY, 

Independents  Union  Factory, 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-Dt 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 

Arriving  in  Louisville  to  take  up  the 
routine  business  of  the  office,  I  received 
a  communication  from  Boonville,  Ind., 
in  regard  to  a  grievance  existing  be- 
tween the  members  of  No.  124  and  the 
Fluhrer  Tobacco  Company,  and  on  my 
way  there  stopped  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, where  I  found  the  necessity  of 
label  agitation,  and  placarded  the  town 
with  large  and  small-size  cards,  dis- 
tributing them  among  summer  resorts 
and  local  unions.  Also  called  on  Mr.  T. 
Lewis,  of  the  Mine  Workers;  Mr.  Hu- 
ber,  of  Carpenters,  and  Messrs.  Tobin 
and  Hughes,  of  the  Teamsters,  and  Mr. 
•  Lynch,  of  the  Typographical  Union. 
All  assured  me  that  they  would,  in  every 
way  possible,  advance  the  interest  of 
umon  labeled  tobacco. 

In  Boonville  I  called  a  special  meet- 
ing of  Xo.  124,  and  with  a  committee 
appointed  that  evening,  met  with  the 
manufacturer  and  adjusted  grievance 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  concerned. 

In  returning,  stopped  at  Indianapolis 
and  found  that  the  Billers'  Union  had 
more  than  fulfilled  their  duty  in  tacking 
Tobacco  Workers'  signs  in  every  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  city. 

On  returning  to  the  office  was  in- 
formed of  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers* 
Educational  and  Co-operative  Union 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Paducah,  Ky.. 
and  proceeded  thence,  where  I  found 
speakers  from  the  Cigarmakers'  Union, 


notably,  George  trench,  the  Interna- 
tional Organizer;  Mr.  Mohlenkamp, 
president  of  local  union  of  cigarmakers 
of  Louisville.  Brother  Barnett,  the 
president,  gave  us  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  .and  we  addressed  the  convention 
on  the  necessity  of  the  l^armers'  Union, 
and  the  organizations  affliated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  working  in  harmony,  each 
looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  organized  labor,  and  above  all, 
the  demand  for  union  labeled  articles. 
Also  introduced  resolutions  of  the  To- 
bacco Workers*  International  Union  and 
Cigarmakers'  International  Union,  which 
were  unanimously  indorsed. 

Wrfs  more  than  pleased  with  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  we  received  after 
our  addresses  to  the  convention.  Dis- 
tributed cards  and  blotters  throughout 
this  city  also.  The  following  evening 
being  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Central 
body,  I  addressed  them  in  regard  to  the 
condition  under  which  union  labeled  to- 
bacco was  manufactured,  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  delegates  was,  that 
in  the  future  organized  labor  in  Padu- 
cah would  see  that  the  label  would 
surely  be  on  all  tobacco  they  purchased. 

Before  leaving  Paducah  I  received  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Evans,  secretary- 
treasurer,  informing  me  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  organizing  a  factory  in  Hop- 
kinsville,  Ky.,  and  arrived  there  in  time 
to  confer  with  Mr.  R.  C.  West,  president 
of  the  firm. 

After  giving  him  the  necessary  infor- 
mation and  having  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  tlie  employes  of  said  firm,, 
it  is  needless  to  say  I  organized  them 
into  the  International  Union. 

From  Hopkins ville  I  proceeded  to  Mt.' 
Vernon,  HI.  In  this  town  I  distributed 
cards  and  circulars  in  all  stores,  and 
reached  almost  every  male  inhabitant. 
While  the  city  is  not  well  organized,  the 
barbers  are  active  workers  for  the  cause 
of    the    union    label.      Arriving    in    St. 
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Louis  I  conferred  with  Albert  Weisert, 
of  the  Weisert  Brothers,  who  informed 
mo  that  while  business  could  be  much 
better,  there  was  no  complaint  to  be 
had  considering  the  present  disturbed 
conditions  of  the  country.  Brother 
Weber,  the  financial  secretary  of  Local 
No.  J,  accompanied  me  to  the  Central 
Body's  headquahers,  and  there  met 
Brother  Kreiling,  the  secretary,  who  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  need  for  a 
>j;rcat  deal  of  education  necessary  for 
the  Tobacco  Workers*  Label  in  St. 
Louis,  and  Brother  Weber  assured  me 
that  No.  1  in  tne  future  would  do  more 
than  their  share  of  the  agitation  for  our 
la!)el  in  that  city. 

Arriving  in  Covington  I  met  with  No. 
44  of  that  city,  and  addressed  them  on 
their  apathy  in  pushing  the  label  to  the 
front,  and  I  sincerely  look  for  more 
hard  and  earnest  work  by  the  members 
of  No.  44  in  pushing  and  advocating 
union  labeled  goods  than  formerly,  as 
there  seems  to  be  some  active  and  pro- 
i?ressive  members  among  the  member- 
ship of  tfiat  Local.  Also  settled  satis- 
factorily a  little  misunderstanding  that 
existed  between  the  Local  and  a  manu- 
facturer operating  in  that  city.  Over  the 
river,  in  Cincinnati,  the  Pinkerton 
liranch  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany must  surely  have  been  given  special 
privileges  by  Mr.  Duke,  or  the  directors 
of  the  A.  T.  Co.,  as  the  city  is  placarded 
with  all  the  scab  brands  manufactured 
by  them.  They  also  give  to  the  retailers 
a  premium  of  eight  packages  to  every 
six  pounds  of  tobacco  they  purchase.  In 
some  parts  of  the  city,  where  unorgan- 
ized labor  reside,  they  have  made  some 
increase,  but  the  campaign  has  not  re- 
sulted satisfactory  to  the  Czar,  or  the 
Director  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  located 
at  111  Fifth  Avenue,  Broadway,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  margin  of  profit 
IS  so  small  in  manufacturing  scrap  to- 
bacco and  to  expend  $35,OOQ  for  adver- 
tising and  not  reaping  result,  the  ulti- 
mate will  be  another  new  manager  to 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  Pinkerton,  who 
has  found,  to  his  folly,  that  the  Union 
Lal)cl  means  the  life  of  any  brand  of 
tobacco  irrespective  of  his  statements  to 
the  contrary,   and   also   that   the   union 


label  increased  the  sales  of  his  tobacco 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  assumed  the 
hypocrite  by  selling  his  concern  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  and  has 
found  that  the  luiion  label  means  more 
than  advertising. 

In  connection  with  the  Pinkerton 
Branch,  I  regret  to  say  that  this  branch 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  ha?* 
bought  outright  the  stock,  machinery 
and  raw  material  of  the  Zahm  Tobacct* 
Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  are  now 
dismantling  the  factory  preparatory  to 
the  manufacturing  of  the  brands  of  the 
Zahm  Tobacco  Company  in  the  Cincin- 
nati branch  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  throwing  out  of  employinent 
eighty-five  union  employes,  whom  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  will  not  employ  under 
any  consideration.  Organized  labor  will 
now  know  that  the  brands  of  the  Zahm 
Tobacco  Company,  principally  their 
staple  articles,  namely,  Blue  Hen,  Big 
Mitt  Scrap,  do  not  bear  the  label  of  the 
Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union, 
and  should  not  be  purchased. 

In  conclusion,  the  Tobacco  Worker.-** 
International  Union  desires  to  say 
through  our  Journal,  to  thank  organizcHl 
labor  for  their  consistency  in  deuianding 
union  labeled  tobacco,  and  hope  that  in 
the  future  they  will  push  and  advocate 
in  their  regular  meetings,  not  only  the 
label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers',  but  all 
labels  of  all  organizations  as  well. 
Yours  fraternally. 
A.  Mc Andrews. 


The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  the  following  decision  of  im- 
portance to  all  trades  unions:  "Work- 
ingmen  have  the  right  to  fix  a  price 
upon  their  labor  and  refuse  to  work 
unless  that  price  is  obtained.  Singly  or 
in  combination  they  have  this  right. 
They  may  use  persuasion  to  induce  men 
to  join  their  organization  or  refuse  to 
work  except  for  an  established  wage. 
They  may  present  their  cause  to  the 
public  in  the  newspapers  or  circulars  in 
a  peaceable  way  and  with  no  attempt  at 
coercion.  If  the  eflFect  in  such  a  case  is 
ruin  to  the  employer,  there  is  no  redress, 
for  they  have  only  exercised  their  legal 
rights." 


THE  TOBACCO  WORKER. 


A  WORD  TO  UNIONISTS. 


United  EfFort  Is  the  Force  Needed  to 
Advance  Labor's  Cause. 


TRIM  the  wick  in  the  lamp  of  reason 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
way  that  you  and  your  fellow  trades 
unionists  must  travel  to  secure  success. 
The  labor  movement,  generally  speaking, 
has  been  the  sufferer  from  inattention. 
It  has  been  staggering  under  a  fearful 
load  of  indifference,  saddled  on  its  back 
by  those  who  should  be  up  and  doing  all 
the  time.  The  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington  and  its  decisions 
are  as  pebbles  on  the  path  of  progress 
compared  with  the  hordes  of  indifferent 
card  men  and  women  who  either  will 
not  or  can  not  see  the  need  of  getting 
together  and  sticking  together  for  their 
advancement  and  future  welfare. 

The  courts  can  and  do  offer  impedi- 
ments of  a  character  that  mean  much, 
but  the  real,  live,  up-to-date  trades 
union  member  knows  full  well  that 
courts  can  not  force  you  to  purchase 
non-union  labeled  goods,  nor  can  they 
compel  you  to  patronize  those  estab- 
lishments where  union  labor  is  barred 
by  reason  of  its  non -employment  there- 
in. If  we  would  but  agitate  "full  meet- 
ings room"  as  we  do  other  things  that 
are  allegedly  full,  there  would  be  little 
reason  to  fear  for  the  future  of  union 
labor. 

We  must  get  over  the  habit  of  just 
paying  our  dues  alone.  We  must  at- 
tend the  conference  of  our  fellows.  We 
need  all  the  energy  and  brains  in  our 
union  to  overcome  obstacles,  and  these 
can  be  best  obliterated  by  active  partici- 
pation in  labor's  cause,  the  purchasing 
of  nothing  that  does  not  bear  the  union 
label,  the  t)earing  of  our  share  of  the 
burden  and  our  general  co-operation  to 
the  end  of  fully  emancipating  all  those 
who  toil  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Remember  that  "he  serves  well  who 
dares  to  be  true,"  and  the  trade  unionist 
that  can  not  see  the  wisdom  of  doing 
his  share  in  the  work  needs  the  services 
of  something  besides  an  oculist.  He  re- 
quires an  injection  of  good,  hard  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  only  way  he  will 
sccminjjly  get  what's  coming  to  him  is 


the  route  prepared  by  the  opponents  of 
human  progress.  The  court  was  never 
organized  that  can  force  labor  to  quit 
its  mission  of  protecting  the  frail  and 
aiding  the  distressed.  All  that  wc  as. 
'members  need  to  do  is  our  duty  to  our- 
selves.— Mixer  and  Server. 


SECULAR  SHOTS  AT  THE 
PULPIT. 

Cleveland  Leader:  Philadelphia  Meth- 
odist ministers  passed  a  vote  of  censure* 
upon  the  late  congress.  But  several  peo- 
ple beat  the  preachers  to  that  stutit. 

Baltimore  American:  An  Atlanta 
minister  declares  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller is  going  to  heaven,  but  the  an- 
nouncement need  cause  no  general 
alarm,  as  that  is  something  in  which 
everybody  can  organize  a  trust. 

Chicago  Qironicle:  Dr.  Parkhurst  de- 
clares spitefully  that  modem  newspapers 
dovote  more  space  to  freaks  than  to 
anything  else.  Obviously  he  has  been 
employing  a  press  clipping  bureau  to> 
send  him  personal  mention. 

Minneapolis  Journal:  Dowie  was  a 
swindle.  Nothing  that  he  did  stands. 
Even  his  industrial  schemes  were  poorly 
thought  out.  The  capital  he  got  without 
interest  he  wasted,  partly  on  chimeras, 
partly  upon  riotous  personal  expenses. 
He  has  gone  and  left  to  other  men  the 
dismal  task  of  restoring  order  and  sav- 
ing the  miserable  remains  of  the  princely 
patrimony  his  followers  showered  upon 
him  so  freely. 

Baltimore  News:  The  death  of  Dowie 
will  be  followed  by  increased  bitterness- 
in  the  fight  waged  for  the  control  of  the 
money  interests  he  created.  The  closing 
years  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  life  are  markecl 
with  a  battle  over  the  pecuniary  profits 
of  the  faith  she  founded.  There  is 
significance  in  the  trend  of  the  creeds, 
founded  by  the  self-styled  apostles  and 
prophets  toward  the  commercial  in  life, 
and  in  their  practical  attitude  toward  the 
spiritual  life  as  a  good  earthly  invest- 
ment. Holy  poverty  is  no  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  modern  inventions  in  re- 
ligion. Their  inventors  have  realized 
vast  fortunes  from  the  credulity  of 
their  followers. 


A  light  head  makes  a  heavy  heart. 
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LABOR'S  FRIENDS  SHOULD 

BE  SUPPORTED  AT 

THE  POLLS. 

THE  sovereignty  of  labor  must  not  be 
obscured  or  belittled.  The  great 
humanitarian  impulses  of  the  new  na- 
tional life  tend  to  protect  and  foster  the 
principle  of  labor's  sovereignty.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  is  leveled  against 
our  humane  movement  the  bitterest  an- 
tagonism, but  being  in  it  we  become  a 
part  of  the  great  struggle  to  overcome  it 
and  make  the  principles  underlying  or- 
ganized labor  indivisible  and  indissoluble. 

It  is  this  bitter  and  ignorant  antag- 
onism that  forces  opposition  to  organ- 
ized labor  in  the  framework  of  our 
laws,  federal,  state  and  municipal.  But 
when  we  become  unified  on  the  all 
powerful  sovereignty  of  labor  and  amal- 
i^amatc  our  forces  wholly  apart  from 
I  he  doctrine  of  separateness  and  with  a 
single  purpose  in  view  we  shall  lay  the 
foundation  for  that  decent  respect  which 
is  inherent  in  all  rational  minds  touching 
hilior's  great  and  grave  crisis. 

Notwithstanding  sinister  criticism 
aimed  at  labor  by  vested  interests  and 
their  political  affiliations  and  influences, 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  organized 
labor  lie  in  alignment  with  those  human- 
itarian impulses  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  the  toilers*  wise  and  prudent  efforts 
which  will  sustain  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  in  any  policy  which  may  be  set 
forth  respecting  the  necessities  of  all 
<iur  activities,  whether  as  workers  or  as 
citizens,  as  the  weapons  to  safeguard 
and  promote  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  workers,  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people. 

In  ^•iew  of  labor's  broad,  comprehen- 
sive and  humanitarian  purposes  we 
must  confess  to  the  people's  dereliction 
of  duty  when  lawmakers  having  to  do 
with  industrial  issues  and  questions 
draft  laws  inimical  to  these  safeguards 
— laws  that  when  passed  upon  by  the 
supreme  court,  itself  composed  of  minds 
in  part  or  wholly  unaware  of  labor's 
jirime  interests,  are  interpreted  and  ruled 
upon  adversely  to  labor  unless  congres- 
sional relief  shall  come,  backed  by  the 
people's  insistent  demand. 

The  issues  confronting  the  new  na- 


tional life  are  labor  issues  primarily  and 
fundamentally. 

Organized  labor  cannot,  if  it  would, 
shirk  its  responsibility  here. 

The  toilers  should  not  be  on  the  de- 
fensive with  respect  to  vital  issues  af- 
fecting them.  They  should  and  must 
devise  an  offensive  movement  looking  to 
a  firmer  and  more  stable  establishment 
of  their  inalienable  rights. 

Nothing  is  voluntarily  contributed  to 
the  interests  of  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  wealth  possessors  or  of  partisan  pol- 
iticians. 

It  is  a  paradox  second  to  none  in  the 
line  of  human  evolution  and  progress 
that  labor,  the  sovereign,  should  plead 
for  safeguards  at  the  hands  of  its  own 
creatures. 

Congress  and  other  law-making  bodies 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  labor  is  en- 
titled to  its  just  share  in  enactments 
particulary  affecting  its  own  rights  and 
interests. 

Labor  has  little  to  expect  at  the  hands 
of  those  in  responsible  charge  of  the 
last  session  of  congress. 

We  have  much  to  look  for  in  policies 
outlined  and  sought  to  be  carried  for- 
ward that  have  their  initiative  in  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement. 

In  improving  the  condition  of  the 
workers,  in  securing  for  them  their 
rights,  liberty  and  sovereignty,  there  is 
not  involved  the  tearing  down  or  the  de- 
struction of  any  one  or  of  anything. 
The  labor  movement  and  its  results  en- 
compass the  well  being  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  the  country  over.  Or- 
ganized labor  is  not  destructive,  but 
constructive. 

It  devolves  upon  organized  labor  by 
organization,  agitation  and  education  to 
shape  the  next  executive  and  the  next 
congress  to  ends  that  will  justify  the 
maximum  efforts  which  may  be  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  the 
rights  of  the  workers,  which  in  its 
essence  is  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

We  call  upon  the  workers  of  our  com- 
mon country  to  stand  faithfully  by  our 
friends,  oppose  and  defeat  our  enemies, 
whether  they  be  candidates  for  presi- 
dent, for  congress  or  other  offices, 
whether  executive,  legislative  or  judi- 
cial.— A mcrican  Pedcrationist 
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NOBLE  WORDS  FOR  LABEL. 

IT  IS  A  pleasure  to  reproduce  the 
following  noble  tribute  to  the  union 
label  by  a  Baltimore  clergyman.  Here  is 
-what  he  said : 

"What  can  be  more  sacred,  more 
holy  or  more  deserving  of  the  reverence 
■of  men  or  of  the  angels  than  the  union 
label,  which  signifies  that  human  life  has 
been  more  highly  valued  in  the  produc- 
tion of  human  commodities  than  the 
mere  profits  sought  for  by  greed? 

"The  label  is  an  emblem  of  justice,  of 
fraternity,  of  humanity.  When  you  find 
a  label  on  a  garment,  or  .box  of  cigars, 
or  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  piece  of  printing, 
you  can  be  sure  that  neither  was  made 
in  a  sweatshop;  that  no  little  children's 
fingers,  were  compelled  to  sew,  or  sort 
the  tobacco  in  the  hours  of  night  in- 
tended for  childish  sleep.  When  you 
sec  this  label  on  any  commodity  you 
can  buy  it  with  a  clear  conscience,  know- 
ing that,  in  doing  so,  you  are  not  be- 
coming partner  in  an  institution  that 
degrades  humanity  to  private  profit. 
You  can  sleep  soundly  and  not  be  wor- 
ried with  thoughts  of  typhus  fever,  or 
smallpox  or  leprosy,  which  are  so  often 
scattered  broadcast  from  Chinese  opium 
joints,  penitentiary  convicts'  cells  and 
tenement  sweatshops,  where  the  most 
<legraded  specimens  of  humanity  put 
their  life's  blood  into  marketable  goods, 
from  which  the  poor,  unsuspecting 
public  suffers  all  manner  of  foul  and 
loathsome  diseases. 

"The  union  label  is  a  religious  enr- 
blem.  It  is  a  religious  act  to  buy  the 
goods  to  which  this  label  is  attached — 
^nn  act  blessed  on  earth  and  honored  in 
heaven:  while  it  is  a  sin  to  buy  a  cigar, 
a  piece  of  clothing,  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
.a  loaf  of  bread  without  this  label,  for 
then  you  do  not  know  but  you  are  build- 
ing up  the  business  of  some  heartless 
tyrant,  who  is  extracting  a  fortune  from 
the  drudgery  and  degradation  of  his  fel- 
lows, at  the  risk  of  public  health. 

"God  bless  the  label!  And  I  hope 
that  all  of  you,  as  you  leave  this  house 
tonight,  will  carry  away  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  your  minds  the  picture  of 
the  union  label,  surrounded  by  angels, 
and  that  you  will  always  know  that  the 


favorite  banner  in  heaven  represents 
justice  to  labor,  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
and  healthful  conditions  to  those  who 
toil,  and  the  truth  that  human  life  is  of 
gold."         ^ 

WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  PIPE. 
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Boost  for  the  Humble  Corncob,  Tak- 
ing Rank  Near  Head  of  the 
List. 


Pipes  are  smoked  by  millions,  always 
have  been,  always  will  be,  yet  not  one 
smoker  in  a  thousand  knows  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  pipe.  Engineers  have 
been  known  to  talk  by  the  hour  over 
the  draft  of  their  fireboxes  and  never 
once  in  half  a  lifetime  think  of  the  draft 
in  their  pipes  which  they  smoke  hourly. 

Sage  attention  is  paid  ,to  the  pipe  ma- 
terial, all  of  which  has  little  if  anything 
to  do  with  the  qualities  of  a  pipe,  and 
generally  nothing  whatever  is  thought 
of  shape  and  proportion,  the  two  things 
that  make  a  pipe  good  or  bad.  A  2-cent 
postage  stamp  spent  with  intelligence 
will  buy  as  good  a  pipe  as  there  is  in  the 
world;  everything  added  to  that  price  is 
for  ornament,  vanity  and  especially  for 
ignorance. 

The  corncob  holds  a  high  place  among 
pipe  smokers  and  deserves  this  place — 
usually — for  the  best  of  scientific  rea- 
sons. When  a  pipe  is  built  on  right 
■  principles  the  bowl  is  as  narrow .  and 
deep  as  is  convenient  to  fill;  the  hole  in 
the  stem  meets  the  bowl  at  the  very 
bottom  and  in  the  center,  thus  insuring 
a  perfect  and  even  draft,  hence  a  com- 
plete and  even  burning  of  the  tobacco. 
The  cake  prevents  the  fire  from  burn- 
ing the  bowl,  thus  prevents  making  its 
bore  larger  or  uneven,  which  would  in 
proportion  spoil  the  draft.  The  sides  of 
the  bowl  are  thick  to  keep  in  the  heat, 
thus  making  the  burning  at  the  same 
temperature  at  the  edges  of  the  tobacco 
as  at  the  center.  In  this  way  a  clean, 
sweet  smoke  is  assured. — Technical 
World  Magazine. 

"Did  Charlie  Gilder  propose  to  you 
last  night?" 

"Well,  it  was  a  near  proposal.  He 
.said  he'd  marry  me  if  he  could  get  his 
father's  consent.**  —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 

lis 

is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Pi,UG,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 


€5itoriaL 


When  the  injunction  issues  look  out, 
what  we  want  is  to  take  away  the  means 
used,  and  usurped  power  that  has  been 
used  by  those  who  have  issued  this  in- 
strument for  the  robbing  of  labor  of 
their  constitutional  right  of  hberty.  To 
do  this,  let  us  stand  by  those  who  are 
our  friends  and  relegate  our  enemies  to 
oblivion. 


There  is  nothing  like  an  iron  spike 
on  the  end  of  a  stick  to  arouse  the 
sleepy  lion  from  his  sltimbers  and  make 
him  ready  to  fight.  Labor  has  had  this 
spike  in  the  shape  of  the  injunction 
poked  into  his  ribs,  and,  in  fact,  every 
other  part  of  his  anatomy  until  he  has 
been  aroused  to  the   sense  of  duty  he 


owes  to  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him,  and  as  a  result  the  rattling  of 
dry  bones  this  fall  will  make  cold 
streams  run  down  the  hacks  of  some  of 
those  advocates  of  government  by  in- 
junction. 

The  men  who  deliver  labor's  vote  this, 
fall  have  just  one  vote  to  give,  and  these 
individuals  are  thinking  as  never  before 
of  the  past  of  who  "Have"  been  in  the 
past,  and  who  they  will  pass  up  this 
year.  It  requires  a  tew  good,  hanl 
knocks  to  wake  some  people  to  the 
realization  of  the  state  of  aflFair>  that 
surround  them,  knocks  have  been  com- 
ing so  close  upon  one  another  during 
the  past  yeiir  in  labor  circles  that  there 
is  now  a  thoroughly  awakened  mass  of 
workers' who  are  going  to  do  something,, 
and  it  will  be  with  hard  gloves,  some 
surprises  are  in  store  for  some  of  the 
would-be  so-called  friends  of  labor  once 
in  four  years. 

Our  friends  of  convenience,  that  is 
those  who  profess  friendsliip  to  ns, 
when  it  is  convenient  and  profitable  for 
them  to  do  so  have  shown  the  rough 
side  of  their  felt  of  late,  they  seem  now 
to  be  trying  to  show  how  much  venom 
they  can  inject  into  their  utterances 
when  discussing  labor's  determination  ta 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. 

With  a  view  of  turning  the  rank 
against  the  leaders  they  have  endeavored 
to  spread  the  implication  that  la3>or  has 
handed  their  vote  to  their  leaders  to  vote 
for  them,  assuming  that  labor  itself  in 
units  is  incapable  of  voting  its  own  vote 
for  whom  it  believes  best  Insult  is 
added  to  injury  by  insulting  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  toiler  by  cir- 
culating reports  that  the  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
carrying  the  labor  vote  in  his  vest  pocket 
and  using  it  to  drive  hard  bargains  with 
political  heads,  or  heelers,  as  they  may 
be  styled. 

Never  was  a  greater  insult  offered  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  work- 
ingman  than  to  presume,  and  assert,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  comprehension 
when  it  comes  to  affairs  polittcal. 
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There  is  no  one  individual  charged 
with  the  duty  of  delivering  the  "labor" 
vote  of  this  country  to  any  party.  Amer- 
ican labor  will  go  to  the  polls  this  fall 
and  cast  his  vote  for  the  respective 
candidates  that  his  own  judgment  dic- 
tates and  upon  him,  and  him  alone,  will 
rest  the  responsibility  of  the  result;  he 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  any  other  human 
being  responsible  for  result  of  what  his 
own  act  may  bring  upon  him,  the  Amer- 
ican workman  is  broad-shouldered  and 
has  been  endowed  with  an  intellect,  and 
that  will  enable  him  to  carry  any  mis- 
take he  may  be  responsible  for. 


MACHIAVELLIAN  BUSINESS. 


Honor  and  Truthfulness  Cut  from  the 
Lexicon  of  Trusts. 


Take  the  matter  of  bribing  clerks  in 
railroad  freight  offices  to  turn  over  in- 
formation concerning  the  shipments  of 
rival  concerns.  In  at  least  one  great 
trust  this  practice  is  so  extensive  as  to 
have  become  a  matter  of  elaborate  book- 
keeping. No  clerk  can  be  so  stupid  as 
not  to  know  he  is  doing  a  wrong  and 
harmful  act  when  he  betrays  private 
information.  He  knows  the  money  paid 
him  for  the  information  is  a  bribe,  yet 
the  money  comes  from  a  great  and 
powerful  corporation.  Even  if  he  wants 
to  refuse  it  he  dares  not  lest  he  lose 
his  position.  His  honor  is  sullied — his 
manhood  shaken — his  soul  corrupted. 
There  can  be  no  estimation  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  manliness  which  this  practice 
alone  has  caused.  There  can  be  no  con- 
demnation too  bitter  of  the  men  who 
have  devised  the  system.  They  are  cor- 
rupters of  youth. 

Think  again  of  what  must  be  the  ef- 
fect on  a  great  body  of  young  men  em- 
ployed by  a  trust,  when  they  know  their 
president  has  lied  deliberately  on  the 
witness  stand,  has  lied  for  the  good  of 
the  business.  There  are  plenty  of  such 
cases  revealed  in  our  commercial  investi- 
gations. The  young  man  loyal  to  his 
employer  and  yet  trained  to  honor  the 
truth  must  almost  inevitably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  lying  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary implements  in  successful  business 
^and  as  time  goes  on  he  probably  will 


conclude  that  it  is  all  right  if  it  will  aid 
in  getting  you  anything  you  want  If 
the  good  of  the  business  justifies  lying, 
it  justifies  all  other  things — lawbreaking, 
cruelty,  treachery;  unconsciously  the 
young  man  becomes  a  Machiavellian  in 
his  theory  of  the  relation  of  honor  to 
business. — McClure's  Magasine. 
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WHAT  UNIONISM   HAS  DONE. 

Every  improvement  in  the  working 
condition  of  the  masses  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  wages,  shorter  hours, 
freedom  of  contract,  individual  liberty, 
child-labor  laws,  weekly  pay  days,  bet- 
ter homes,  better  food,  more  and  better 
clothing  and  everything  that  we  now 
enjoy  politically,  socially,  and  econom- 
ically, is  the  direct  and  sole  result  of 
trades-imion  methods  and  trades-union 
activities. 

In  the  beginning  and  down  to  the  ad- 
vent of  trades  unionism  the  workers 
possessed  no  rights  that  the  employers 
were  bound  to  respect. 

The  Worker  originally  was  appro- 
priated by  the  land  owner,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  so  much  collateral,  and  in- 
ventoried him  just  the  same  as  he  would 
the  buildings,  stock  and  other  fixtures 
associated  with  the  land,  with  positively 
no  more  rights  than  those  possessed  by 
the  dogs  and  other  animals.  Families 
were  parted  and  sold  with  as  little  re- 
gard for  their  feelings  as  so  many  cat- 
tle. People  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try as  late  as  1818  and  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  for  their  passage  money,  and 
were  compelled  to  serve  from  five  to 
fifteen  years,  with  no  compensation  ex- 
cept their  board  and  clothing,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt.  These 
intolerable  conditions  existed  until  the 
trades-union  movement  put  a  stop  to 
them.  And  we  again  emphasize  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  the  rule  today 
were  it  not  for  trades  unions. 

Every  advantage  the  workingman  now 
enjoys,  compared  with  former  times, 
was  obtained  through  the  trades-union 
effort,  and  we  assert  were  it  not  for 
trades  unions  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ers today  would  be  precisely  what  it  was 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  years 
ago.— I>«/i*fA  Labor  World, 
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THE  CASE  STATED. 


The  Essence  of  Labor's  Contention  on 
the  Injunction  Abuse. 

THE  crass  ignorance  of  corporation 
lawyers  and  of  the  hostile  press  is 
so  rampant  on  the  position  and  attitude 
of  labor  upon  the  abuse  of  the  injunction 
process  that  we  deem  it  a  public  service 
as  plainly  and  concisely  as  possible  to 
submit  labor's  attitude  and  contention. 
It  will  be  seen  that  labor  neither  ques- 
tions the  integrity  of  nor  desires  to 
"shackle"  the  courts;  that  it  stands  for 
and  insists  upon  absolute  equality  be- 
fore the  law — nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  We  believe  we  have  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  press,  however  hostile, 
shall  not  willfully  misrepresent  or  mis- 
interpret labor's  position.  We  ask  a 
careful  consideration  of  labor's  conten- 
tion upon  this  all-important  question  of 
our  time,  and  we  challenge  a  discussion 
of  the  points  here  submitted. 
Labor  insists  that: 

The  writ  of  injunction  was  intended 
to  be  exercised  for  the  protection  of 
property  rights  only. 

He  who  would  seek  its  aid  must  come 
into  court  with  clean   hands. 

There  must  be  no  other  adequate 
remedy  at  law. 

It  must  never  be  used  to  curtail  per- 
sonal rights. 

It  must  not  be  used  ever  in  an  effort 
to  punish  crime. 

It  must  not  be  used  as  a  means  to  set 
aside  trial  by  jury. 

Injunctions  as  issued  against  work- 
men are  never  used  or  issued  against 
any  other  citizen  of  our  country. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  deprive  citizens  of 
our  country,  when  these  citizens  arc 
workmen,  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

It  is  an  effort  to  fasten  an  offense  on 
them  when  they  are  innocent  of  any 
unlawful  or  illegal  act. 

It  is  an  indirect  assertion  of  a  prop- 
erty right  in  men  when  these  men 
are  workmen  engaged  in  a  lawful  effort 
to  protect  or  advance  their  natural 
rights  and  interests. 

Injunctions  as  issued  in  trade  dis- 
putes are  to  make  outlaws  of  men  when 
they  are  not  even  charged   with   doing 


things  in  violation  of  any  law  of  state 
or  nation. 

We  protest  against  the  discriminafion 
of  the  courts  against  the  laboring  men 
of  our  country,  which  deprives  them  of 
their  constitutional  guarantee  of  equality 
before  the  law. 

The  injunctions  which  the  courts  issue 
against  labor  are  supposed  by  them  to 
be  good  enough  law  today,  when  there 
exists  a  dispute  between  workmen  and 
their  employers;  but  it  is  not  good  law 
— in  fact,  is  not  law  at  all — tomorrow 
or  next  day,  when  no  such  dispute  ex- 
ists. ^ 

The  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes  is  not  based  upon  law,  but  is  a 
species  of  judicial  legislation,  judicial 
usurpation,  in  the  interests  of  the  money 
power  against  workmen  innocent  of  any 
unlawful  or  criminal  act.  The  doing  of 
the  lawful  acts  enjoined  by  the  courts 
renders  the  workmen  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment or  both. 

Labor  protests  against  the  issuance 
of  injunctions  in  disputes  between  work- 
men and  employers,  when  no  such  in- 
junctions would  be  issued  when  no  such 
dispute  exists.  Such  injunctions  have 
no  warrant  in  law  and  are  result  of 
judicial  usurpation  and  judicial  legisla- 
tion rather  than  of  congressional  legis 
lation. 

In  all  things  in  which  workmen  are 
enjoined  by  the  process  of  an  injunction 
during  labor  disputes,  if  those  acts  are 
criminal  or  unlawful,  there  is  now  ample 
law  and  remedy  covering  them.  From 
the  logic  of  this  there  is  no  escape. 

No  act  is  a  crime  unless  there  is  a 
law  designating  it  and  specif )ring  it  to 
be  a  crime. 

No  act  is  unlawful  unless  there  be  a 
law  on  the  statute  books  designating 
and  specifying  it  to  be  unlawful;  hence, 
it  follows  that: 

No  act  is  criminal  or  unlawful  unless 
there  is  a  law  prohibiting  its  commis- 
sion; and  it  further  follows  that: 

An  injunction  never  was  intended  to 
apply  and  never  should  be  applied,  and 
in  fact  never  is  applied,  in  cases  other 
than  in  disputes  which  arise  between 
workmen  and  their  employers. 
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It  is  agreed  by  all,  friends  and  op- 
ponents alike,  that  the  injunction  pro- 
cess, beneficent  in  its  inception  and  gen- 
eral practice,  never  should  apply,  and 
legally  can  not  be  applied,  where  there 
is  another  ample  remedy  at  law. 

We  assert  that  labor  asks  no  immu- 
nity for  any  of  its  men  who  may  be 
guilty  of  any  criminal  or  unlawful  act. 

It  insists  upon  the  workers  being  re- 
garded and  treated  as  equals  before  the 
law  with  every  other  citizen;  that  if 
any  act  be  committed  by  any  one  of 
our  number,  rendering  him  amenable  to 
the  law,  he  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the 
ordinary  forms  of  law  and  by  the  due 
process  of  law,  and  that  an  injunction 
does  not  lawfully  and  properly  apply 
and  ought  not  to  be  issued  in  such  cases. 

The  injunction  process,  as  applied  to 
men  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  employ- 
ers, includes  the  allegation  of  criminal 
or  unlawful  acts  as  a  mere  pretext,  so 
that  the  lawful  and  innocent  acts  in 
themselves  may  also  be  incorporated 
and  covered  by  the  blanket  injunction. 
And  the  performance  of  the  lawful  and 
innocent  acts  in  themselves,  despite  the 
injunction,  renders  them  at  once  guilty 
of  contempt  of  the  court's  order,  which 
is  summarily  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both. 

In  itself  the  writ  of  injunction  is  of 
a  highly  important  and  beneficent  char- 
acter. Its  aims  and  purposes  are  for 
the  protection  of  property  rights.  It 
never  was  intended,  and  never  should 
be  invoked,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
free  men  of  their  personal  rights,  the 
right  of  man's  ownership  of  himself; 
the  right  of  free  locomotion,  free  as- 
semblage, free  association,  free  speech, 
free  press;  the  freedom  to  do  those 
things  promotive  of  life,  liberty  and 
happiness,  and  which  are  not  in  contra- 
vention of  the  law  of  our  land. 

We  re-assert  that  we  ask  no  immu- 
nity for  ourselves  or  for  any  other  man 
who  may  be  guilty  of  any  unlawful  or 
criminal  act;  but  we  have  a  right  to 
insist,  and  we  do  insist,  that  when  a 
workman  is  charged  with  a  crime  or  any 
unlawful  conduct,  he  shall  be  accorded 
every  right,  be  apprehended,  charged 
and  tried  by  the  same  process  of  law  as 
any  other  citizen  of  our  country. 


With  our  position  so  often  empha- 
sized and  so  generally  known,  it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  willful  untruth  and  mis- 
representation for  any  one  to  declare 
that  it  is  our  purpose  to  obtain  any 
special  privilege,  particularly  the  un- 
desirable and  enenviable  liberty  of  cre- 
ating a  privileged  class  of  wrongdoers. 

When  the  real  purposes  and  high  as- 
pirations of  our  movement  and  the 
legislation  it  seeks  at  the  hands  of  the 
law-making  power  of  our  country  shall 
be  better  understood  by  all  our  people, 
and  the  great  uplifting  work  which  we 
have  already  achieved  shall  find  a  better 
appreciation  among  those  who  now  so 
unjustly  attack  and  antagonize  us,  our 
opponents  will  be  remembered  for  their 
ignoble  work  and  course.     \ 

The  injunctions  against  which  we  pro- 
test are  flagrantly  and  without  warrant 
of  law  issued  almost  daily  in  some  sec- 
tion of  our  country  and  are  violative  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  man.  When 
better  understood,  they  will  shock  the 
conscience  of  our  people,  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  republic. 

We  shall  exercise  our  every  right,  and 
in  the  meantime  concentrate  our  efforts 
to  secure,  the  relief  and  redress  to  which 
we' are  so  justly  entitled. 

Not  only  in  our  own  interest,  but  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country,  for  the  preservation  of  real 
liberty,  for  the  elimination  of  bitterness 
and  class  hatred,  for  the  perpetuation 
of  all  that  is  best  and  truest,  we  can 
never  rest  until  the  last  vestige  of  this 
injustice  has  been  removed  from  our 
public  life. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL, 
A.  F.  of  L. 


DEMAND  THE  UNION  LABEL. 

Label  in  your  hat? 
Label  in  your  shoes? 
Label  in  your  clothes? 
Label  on  your  cigars? 
Label  on  your  tobacco? 
Label  on  your  printing? 
Union  barber  shave  you? 
Union  waiter  attend  you? 
Union  bartender  serve  you? 
Are  you  a  union  man  at  all?     Or  do 
you  only  carry  a  card? 
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ARBITRARY  RULING  DISCUSSED 
AND  ANALYZED. 


Question  Involved  Is  Right  of  Organ- 
ized Workingmen  to  Free  Selection 
in  Matter  of  Patronage. 


EX-President  Mitchell  has  issued  an 
important  statement  in  regard  to 
the  so-called  contempt  proceedings  now 
pending  against  himself  and  President 
Gompers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Mitchell  begins  by  stating  that 
this  statement  has  been  called  out  by 
the  publication  of  certain  press  dis- 
patches calling  attention  to  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  hearing  of  the  case  in 
which  he  and  the  gentlemen  named  have 
been  summoned  to  appear  before  Judge 
Anderson  and  show  cause  why  they 
sl\ould  not  be  adjudged  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court,  the  charge  being  that 
they  violated  an  injunction  restraining 
them  from  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  sale  of  the  product  of  a  certain 
manufacturing  company,  the  name  of 
which  it  would  be  alleged  a  further  of- 
fense to  mention  in  this  communication. 

Mr.  Mitchell  says: 

"Since  the  dispatch  above  referred  to 
was  printed,  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications from  members  of  our  or- 
ganization asking  for  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  the  status  of  this  case,  and 
much  solicitude  is  expressed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  my  conviction.  There 
seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  I 
am  charged  and  a  general  desire  for  in- 
formation upon  the  subject;  therefore, 
I  take  this  means  of  communicating 
with  our  members,  explaining  as  fully  as 
the  brevity  of  this  letter  will  permit,  the 
causes  which  have  involved  me  in  these 
legal  complications. 

In  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  that  I  purposely  omit  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  firm  making  this 
complaint,  for  the  reason  that  to  do  so 
would  serve  no  useful  end  and  would 
probably  involve  me  in  greater  difficul- 
ties. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America — the  com- 
plaint  alleges — and   while   president    of 


our  organization  and  chairman  of  the 
convention,  I  entertained  a  motion  to 
declare  unfair  the  products  of  this  par- 
ticular factory  and  to  punish  any  of  our 
members  who  should  purchase  them. 
The  further  charge  is  made  that  I  per- 
mitted the  United  Mine  Workers'  Jour- 
nal to  publish  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention,  which,  of  course,  included 
the  resolution  referred  to  above. 

The  citation  in  this  case  requires  that 
answer  be  made  on  or  before  September 
8,  and  as  a  decision  involves  in  no 
small  measure  the  interests  of  every 
labor  organization  in  America,  I  assume 
that  the  outcome  will  be  awaited  with 
some  anxiety. 

While,  of  course,  the  question  of  my 
own  liberty  or  imprisonment  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  me,  it  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  workingmen  shall  have  the  right 
to  bestow  their  patronage  wherever  they 
choose.  If  I  may  be  sent  to  prison  be- 
cause, as  chairman  of  our  convention  I 
received,  stated  and  announced  as  car- 
ried a  resolution  unanimously  voted  for 
by  our  delegates,  then  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  every  delegate 
who  voted  for  the  resolution  would  be 
in  danger  of  losing  his  liberty  or  his 
property. 

As  to  the  course  I  shall  pursue  in  the 
premises,  I  am  unable  to  say  at  this 
time.  If,  as  indicated  above,  the  of- 
fense involved  alone  my  personal  liberty 
or  my  property,  I  could  with  propriety 
accept  whatever  penalty  might  be  im- 
posed without  incurring  the  expense 
necessary  to  make  a  proper  defense,  but 
as  a  decision  adverse  to  me  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent  upon  which  officers  and 
members  of  other  organizations  might 
be  punished,  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  contest  the  suit  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  most  competent  attorneys 
a  reasonable  expenditure  of  money  can 
secure. 

"Apropos  of  all  this,  the  question 
again  arises  as  to  the  power  of  the  court 
and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  I  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  offer  unjust  criticism, 
or  precipitately  to  condemn  the  judi- 
ciary. As  a  class  I  believe  our  judges  to 
be  men  of  high  honor  and  integrity,  but 
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among  them  are  some  whose  concep- 
tions of  property  rights  impel  them  to 
disregard  the  fundamental  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people. 

"Mr.  Gompers  sums  up  the  whole  idea 
upon  which  this  injunction  was  sought 
and  secured;  it  is  that  a  merchant  or 
a  manufacturer  has  a  property  right  in 
the  patronage  of  the  consumer;  that  it 
is  a  crime  for  a  body  of  men  to  make 
an  agreement  to  withdraw  patronage  or 
to  withhold  patronage  from  a  merchant 
or  a  manufacturer  with  whom  labor 
may  be  involved  in  a  dispute.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trade  unions  hold  that 
what  it  is  legal  and  moral  for  one  man 
to  do  it  is  legal  and  moral  for  a  thou- 
sand or  more  men  to  do.  And  if  these 
rights  are  invaded  either  by  legislation 
or  by  judicial  interpretation,  the  unions 
will  be  deprived  of  those  functions 
which  have  proved  helpful  to  the  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  development  of  our 
people." 


OHIO'S  NEW  LABEL  LAW. 

The  amended  label  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Ohio  is  considered  a  model  of  its  kind. 
The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  sections  4364-53a  and 
4364-53b  of  the  revised  statutes  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4364-53a.  Any  person  or  persons, 
partnership  or  corporation  who  shall  use 
or  display  the  genuine  label,  trademark, 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement of  any  such  association  or 
union  in  any  manner,  not  being  author- 
ized so  to  do  by  such  union  or  associa- 
tion, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars ($200),  in  all  such  cases  where 
such  association  or  union  is  not  incorpo- 
rated suits  under  this  act  may  be  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  by  an  officer  or 
member  of  such  association  or  union  on 
behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  asso- 
ciation or  union. 

Sec.  4364-53b.  Any  person  or  persons, 
partnership  or  corporation  who  shall  in 
any  way  use  the  genuine  label,  trade- 
mark, design,  device  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement  or   the   name   or   seal   of   any 


such  association  or  union  or  officer 
thereof  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods 
or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so 
use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dol 
airs    ($200). 

Cause  of  Every  III. 
At  the  bottom  of  every  ill,  of  every 
moral  wrong,  of  all  graft,  robbery, 
crime  and  disease  lies  poverty.  Un- 
less poverty  and  the  fear  is  forever 
gone  from  human  thought  great  prog- 
ress is  impossible.  Poverty  exists  solely 
because  of  its  antithesis,  affluence.  If 
there  were  no  exploitation  there  would 
be  no  poverty,  but  plenty  of  richer  for 
all.  The  underlying  cause  of  poverty 
is  exploitation.  To  remove  poverty  ex- 
ploitation must  cease.  The  power  to  ex- 
ploit lies  in  ownership — private  owner- 
ship. Legislation  against  exploitation  is 
helpless  and  hopeless — the  thing  to  be 
removed  is  private  ownership  for  gain. 
When  this  is  no  more  then,  and  then 
only,  will  universal  and  stinging  poverty 
be  forever  at  an  end.  Only  an  intelligent 
people  can  discuss  and  solve  so  complex 
yet  so  simple  a  problem. — Dallas  Lab- 
orer. 


The  Writ  of  Injunction. 

While  discussing  "paramount"  issues 
in  the  coming  campaign,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  as  early  as  1793  it 
was  provided  by  congress  that  "no  writ 
of  injunction  or  temporary  restraining 
order  should  be  granted  in  any  case 
without  reasonable  previous  notice  to 
the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  of  the 
time  and  place  of  moving  for  the  same." 
In  the  act  of  1793  it  was  also  provided 
by  congress  that  notice  should  be  given 
by  federal  judges  before  the  issuance 
of  temporary  restraining  orders  and  in- 
junctions. Under  this  law  our  national 
judges  administered  justice  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  In 
1872  it  was  changed  by  omitting  the  re- 
quirement of  notice,  and  since  then  the 
abuses  of  the  writ  have  crept  in  which 
have  really  caused  all  the  trouble  and, 
indeed,  has  shaken  the  faith  of  many 
people  in  the  integrity  of  the  federal 
courts. — Typographical  Journal. 
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A  PRACTICAL  WAY. 

A   man  who  toils   for   his   daily  bread 

And  is  "only  a  working  man," 
Must   strive   to  obtain   the  best   results 

And  learn  all  he  possibly  can ; 
He  sells  his  skill  to  the  highest  bid 

To  the  man  with  the  cash  to  pay, 
But  he  g'ves  his  best  of  brain  and  brawn 

And  works  in  a  practical  way. 

A  workman  skillful  in  his  chosen  craft 

Finds  industrial  life  a  school, 
While  using  the  mitre,  plane  and  saw 

His  is  also  the  "Golden  Rule;" 
He  wears  the  badge  of  a  union  man, 

For  he  gives  and  demands  fair  play; 
He  reads  the  papers  and  studies 

And  works  in  a  practical  way. 

The  bargain  lies  in  an  honest  job 

From  the  man  with  the  labor  to  sell, 
The  world  depends  on  this  sort  of  man 

For  the  work  that  must  be  done  well ; 
The  law  of  kindness  is  in, his  heart, 

He  believes  in  an  eight-hour  day, 
But  of  earnest  toil  he  gives  his  best, 

And  works  in  a  practical  way. 

And  the  world  respects  a  union  man, 

For  it  finds  his  plans  are  good 
And  the  Union  respects  himself 

As  a  Unionist  always  should 
He  knows  he  is  right  and  goes  ahead 

His  principles  true  to  obey, 
Honest  to  others,  just  to  himself, 

He  works  in  a  practical  way. 

— Exchange. 


Be  Loyal  to  the  Union. 
Regardless  of  any  matter  which  may 
arise  in  connection  with  the  labor  move- 
ment of  our  country,  all  wage  earners 
should  bear  in  mind  that  their  first  and 
most  important  duty  is  to  be  faithful 
and  loyal  to  the  trades  unions,  the 
organizations  which  have  done  so  much 
to  protect  and  advance  their  material, 
moral  and  social  conditions;  the  organi- 
zations which  have  secured  for  the 
toilers  their  brighter  and  better  homes, 
the  opportunities  and  the  development 
of  independence  of  character  and  man- 
hood; that  have  dispelled  the  gloom  and 
made  the  home  better  and  brighter. — 
Exchange. 


SERMONS  BOILED  DOWN. 

No  man  finds  salvation  until  he  finds 
himself. 

The  worst  of  all  faults  is  never  to  see 
lack  of  sand. 

A  little  ancient  faith  may  be  worth  a 
lot  of  modern  fog. 

Winds  of  passion  do  not  blow  to  har- 
bors of  high  purposes. 

A  sanctified  look  does  not  make  up 
for  any  of  your  own. 

-Many  a  man  means  his  desires  when 
he  talks  of  his  duty. 

Breaking  your  mirror  does  not  re- 
move the  spots  on  your  face. 

Do  your  duty  and  your  delights  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

You  do  not  obtain  sanctity  by  sub- 
tracting sense  from  spirituality. 

The  man  who  figures  on  everything 
never  cuts  much  of  a  figure  in  anything. 

It's  no  use  fussing  about  keeping  the 
faith  if  you  cannot  keep  your  friends. 

Piety  often  seems  like  pretense  to 
those  who  have  not  felt  the  impulse  of 
principle. 

All  the  failures  are  sure  they  would 
be  successful  if  only  they  could  start 
at  the  top. 

The  world  does  not  want  to  hear  of  a 
golden  heaven;  it  waits  for  the  golden 
heart. 

The  man  with  a  headlight  growing  on 
his  face  is  pretty  sure  to  be  on  the 
wrong  track. 

The  religion  that  cannot  mix  with 
business  has  no  business  to  meddle  with 
anything. 

You  can  tell  a  good  deal  about  a  man 
by  the  things  that  appeal  to  his  sense  of 
humor. 

Set  this  day's  work  first  and  you  shall 
not  be  ashamed  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
your  last. 

The  gates  of  heaven  come  a  little 
nearer  every  time  a  man  stoops  to  sym- 
pathize with  a  child. — Chicago  Tribune. 


"Say!" 

"Huh?" 

"If — if  you  wanted  to  kiss  a  girl  and 
wasn't  sure  of  your  ground,  what  would 
you  ask  her  first?" 

"If  she  thought  anyone  was  looking." 
— Cle7f eland  Leader. 
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PENNSY  MAKING  WAR  ON 
UNIONS. 

(Special  to  Progress.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  6.— It  is  stated 
on  reliable  authority  that  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
determined  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
new  unions  among  its  employes  has  sent 
out  the  following  "confidential"  circular 
letter  to  the  superintendents  on  all  the 
divisions  of  the  great  system: 

"It  is  expected  that  employees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  system  outside  of 
the  classified  service  should  not  be  con- 
nected with  labor  organizations,  such  as 
the  following: 

"National  Union  of  Railway  Track- 
men. Order  of  Railway  Clerks  of 
America,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Freight  and  Baggagemen,  National  Car 
Inspectors  and  Car  Repairers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  which  includes  the 
boilermakers. 

"It  is  ordered  that  superintendents 
will  through  their  organization  inform 
themselves  concerning  such  employees  in 
these  various  classes  as  may  be  members 
of  these  unions,  and  remove  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  leaders  in 
our  employ;  and  that  they  will  follow 
this  side  up  with  the  removal  of  alt 
other  employees  members  of  the  above 
named  unions  that  have  not  severed  their 
"  connection  with  the  unions. 

"This  is  altogether  proper  under  re- 
cent .  ruling  of  the  Court ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  present  is  an  opportune 
time  to  clean  out  these  unions,  so  far 
as  our  own  system  is  concerned.  While 
it  should  be  done  in  a  discreet  way,  that 
will  involve  no  publicity,  yet  it  is  strictly 
enjoined  that  it  be  effective." 


A  representative  of  Progress  yester- 
day sought  confirmation  or  denial  of  the 
foregoing  statement  at  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  0*Donnel,  in  the 
Brisbane  building.  A  gentleman  who 
said  that  his  position  enabled  him  to 
speak  for  that  official  professed  to  know 
nothing  about  the  circular  in  question : 
but  his  declaration  was  rather  evasive 
than  convincing.  This  fact,  of  course, 
is    not   strange,    since    the   letter   itself 


admonishes  those  to  whom  it  is  alleged 
to  have  been  sent  to  'act  discreetly  and 
avoid  publicity." 

The  court  ruling  which  the  manage- 
ment says  enables  the  company  to  dis- 
miss its  employes  because  they  become 
members  of  trades  unions,  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  case  of  a  discharged 
telegraph  operator  against  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad.  The  court  de- 
clared that  the  Erdman  law,  which  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  dismiss  an  employe 
because  of  his  or  her  affiliation  with  a 
union,  was  unconstitutional. 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  large  inter- 
national organizations  of  railroad  men, 
with  headquarters  in  Buffalo,  is  in  pos- 
session of  information  which  proves  the 
Lackawanna  system  to  be  taking  just 
such  steps  as  the  Pennsylvania  is  alleged 
to  have  adopted. 


'  ij 


The  Gentle  Cynic. 

Only  the  poor,  it  seems,  can  afford  to 
marry  for  love. 

Opportunity  only  makes  the  man  who 
knows  what  to  do  with  it. 

An  enemy's  criticism  is  often  more 
helpful  than  a  friend's  approval. 

When  it  comes  to  our  ancestors  we 
find  that  most  of  them  are  up  a  tree. 

All  things  come  to  those  who  wait, 
especially  if  no  one  else  wants  them. 

Blind  beggars  are  not  the  only  people 
who  have  no  visible  means  of  support. 

Generally  it  is  not  until  a  man  can  af- 
ford to  marry  that  he  doesn't  want  to. 

It  isn't  alone  the  dependent  lover  who 
loses  heart.  The  successful  one  must 
lose  his,  too. 

We  would  much  rather  have  our  ene- 
mies fill  our  bins  than  heap  coals  of  fire 
on  our  heads.— iVfTc;  York  fimes. 


To  Unite  For  the  Label. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
hteps  ever  undertaken  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization in  this  country  is  planned 
in  an  effort  of  the  union  cigarmakers 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  enlist  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers 
of  label  cigars  in  a  joint  advertising 
plan. 
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An    Eight-Hour  Law  Upheld. 

Judge  Dobler  in  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Baltimore,  recently  delivered  a  de- 
cision upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  eight-hour  law  of  that  State  and 
city.  M.  A.  Talbot  &  Co.,  contractors 
on  public  works,  violated  the  law  by 
requiring  employes  to  work  longer  than 
eight  hours  for  a  day's  employment  and 
were  required  to  answer  in  court  for 
violation  of  the  law.  Their  lawyer  de- 
murred against  the  operation  and  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law.  Judge  Dob- 
ler, in  deciding  against  the  iirm,  said  in 
part: 

The  constitutional  questions  arising 
under  the  demurrer  in  this  case  have 
been  decided  against  the  contention  of 
the  traverser  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Atkin 
vs.  Kansas,  191  U.  S.,  207,  wherein  it 
was  held  there  can  be  "no  possible 
ground  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  State 
to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking  to 
work  for  it  or  for  one  of  its  municipal 
agencies  should  permit  or  require  an 
employe  on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess 
of  eight  hours  a  day,  and  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment upon  those  who  are  embraced 
by  such  regulations  and  yet  disregard 
them." 

Having  accepted  office  under  the  city 
or  having  successfully  competed  for 
public  work  and  having  been  awarded  a 
public  contract  under  the  authority  of 
the  charter  granted  by  the  State,  one 
section  whereof  imposes  a  fine  for  re- 
quiring mechanics  or  laborers  employed 
thereunder  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  for  a  day's  labor,  the  officer  or 
contractor  cannot  with  impunity  violate 
the  law.  The  demurrer  is  therefore 
overruled. — Exchange. 

WHAT  A  TRADE  UNION  OWES. 

A  great  many  union  mechanics  are 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  their  respec- 
tive trade  union  is  a  paternal  organiza- 
tion, existing  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing them  with  funds  for  the  various 
distresses  which  come  to  nearly  ever^ 
mechanic  sooner  or  later,  viz. :  strikes, 
sickness,  lack  of  work,  etc.  Now,  the 
original  intention  of  unionism  was  to 
keep  the  competent  mechanics  together, 
so  that  by  standing  up  for  their  rights 


they  could  obtain  a  fair  amount  of 
money  for  their  skilled  work.  Dues 
were  required  of  union  members  to  pay 
hall  rent,  secretary's  salary,  printing,  and 
a  few  other  necessary  expenses.  All 
committee  work  was  voluntary  and  no 
pay  was  asked.  We  can  remember 
when  dues  were  collected  quarterly,  and 
then  were  merely  nominal.  Any  chari- 
table outside  act  was  voluntary.  In  some 
unions  there  was  a  death  benefit  by  as- 
sessment, but  the  union's  treasury  was 
not  touched  to  bury  a  member.  Those 
days  have  gone  by,  and  they  tell  us  con- 
ditions of  trade  have  changed,  so  that 
we  have  to  spend  our  money  to  do  the 
business  of  trades  unions,  until  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  it.  In  our  opin 
ion,  the  local  union  in  any  city  does  not 
owe  any  member  a  dollar  in  reality;  the 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  higher  rate 
of  wages  as  compared  with  non-union 
men;  but  from  motives  of  generosity  it 
hands  out  its  funds  to  nearly  every 
deserving  and  distressed  member  who 
can  show  a  plausible  reason  for  asking 
aid. — Exchange. 


Governor  Haskell  Cancelled  Contracts 
Because  the  Label  Was  Missing. 

The  laws  of  Oklahoma  provide  that 
all  printing  for  the  State  shall  bear  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  label.  Governor 
Haskell,  as  chairman  of  the  State  Text- 
book Commission,  has  cancelled  the  con- 
tracts of  two  of  the  large  book  compa- 
nies which  fared  well  in  the  recent  State 
adoption,  because  of  their  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  union  labor  provision  of 
the  contracts.  The  governor  also  threat- 
ened to  cancel  the  contract  for  spellers 
published  by  a  San  Francisco  firm. 


It  is  related  that  a  New  York  woman,- 
who  was  suffering  from  an  aggravating 
attack  of  toothache,  was  advised  to  take 
a  "chaw"  of  tobacco.  This  she  did,  and 
kept  it  up.  In  a  few  days  they  say  she 
had  a  well-developed  case  of  dementia 
Americana.  The  alienists  called  in  to 
pass  upon  her  sanity  think  that  she  will 
recover.  The  chances  arc  that  the  poor 
woman  did  not  ask  for  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  label,  and  was  given  "scab"* 
goods.  We  have  known  of  some  people 
suffer  worse  than  she  did,  and  they 
chewed  that  kind. 
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DOMESTIC  PLEASANTRIES. 

**Jack,  have  you  spoken  to  papa  yet?" 
"Yep.    Spoke  to  him  at  his  office  this 

morning." 
"I  hope  he  ended  your  suspense." 
"He  didn't,  Mayme.  He  made  it  worse. 

He  said,  'Great  Scott!   Is  that  what  you 

have    been    hanging   around   my    house 

for?*" — Chicago  Tribune, 


Mrs.  Housekeep — Why  did  you  leave 
your  last  place? 

Pretty  Maid — The  master  kissed  me. 

Mrs.  Housekeep— And  your  mistress 
found  it  out? 

Pretty  Maid — No,  but  me  "steady 
company"  did  and  he  made  me  quit. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"I  hope,  George,  dear,  your  feelings 
were  not  hurt  by  papa's  objection  when 
you  wenf  to  ask  for  my  hand?" 

"No,  dear,  I  wasn't  hurt;  I  saw  in 
time  that  he  had  a  kick  coming." — Bal- 
timore American. 


"Did  you  hear  that  the  daughter  of 
that  r'ch  man  in  the  next  block  had  been 
driven  from  home!" 
"No.    When  did  it  happen?" 
"Just  after  she  got  into  the  carriage." 
— Baltimore  American. 


"So  that  foreign  nobleman  has  ceased 
his  attentions  to  that  girl?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne.  "She 
told  him  her  face  was  her  fortune,  and 
he  said  that  under  the  circumstances  he 
declined  to  be  classed  as  a  fortune 
hunter." — Washington  Star. 


Miss  Flurtie — ^What  are  you  turning 
the  gas  down  for? 

Jack  Nervey — I'm  going  to  kiss  you. 

Miss  Flurtie — I'd  just  like  to  see  you ! 

Jack  Nervey — Oh!  in  that  case  I'll 
just  leave  the  light  up. — Philadelphia 
Press. 


The  Doctor — The  railroads  are  com- 
plaining that  whenever  a  carload  of  coal 
is  looted  by  some  suffering  community 
in  the  northwest  the  loss  falls  on  them 
alone. 

The  Professor — Yes,  I  have  heard  be- 
fore of  the  coal  losses  of  roads. — Chi- 
cage  Tribune. 


THE  NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE 
UNION  LEAGUE. 

The  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  last  July,  held  the  first  assem- 
blage of  the  women  of  organized  labor 
ever  gathered  together  in  the  United 
States.  It  met  simultaneously  in  three 
conventions,  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago;  w^as  largely  attended,  and  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  industrial  move- 
ment among  women,  as  well  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  public  interest  an<l  sympathy. 
A  second  and  similar  set  of  meetings  is 
announced  to  take  place  shortly. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
and  the  members  of  the  National  Exec- 
utive Board,  have  issued  a  call  for  a 
conference  of  women  unionists,  to  be 
held  concurrently  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  on  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  September  25,  26  and  27,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  prime  importance 
to  women  in  all  gainful  occupations: 
"How  May  Women's  Unions  Best  be 
Strengthened  ?" 

The  Chicago  meeting  last  year  drew 
its  delegates  from  six  States  of  the  Mid- 
dle West — Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  They 
represented  twenty- three  cities  and 
thirty  trades.  It  is  anticipated  that  even 
a  wider  fieW  will  be  covered  this  ycir, 
especially  as  a  new  league,  that  of  St. 
Louis,  has  come  into  existence  this 
summer. 


Italy's  New  Labor  Law. 

Under  the  law  promulgated  this  year 
by  Italy  persons  of  either  sex  under 
twelve  years  of  age  cannot  engage  in 
building  operations,  outside  work  of  any 
kind,  in  mines  or  tunnels  nor  in  indus- 
trial establishments. 

Persons  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cannot 
be  employed  in  any  labor  more  than 
eleven  hours  a  day,  while  females  of 
any  age  are  Hmited  to  twelve  hours. 

In  addition,  the  lal>or  of  women  and 
children  must  be  interrupted  daily  by 
one  or  several  hours  of  repose. 

Appliances  are  also  insisted  upon  in 
the  way  of  proper  safeguards  in  eating 
rooms,  dormitories,  lavatories,  toilet 
rooms,  etc.,  and  night  work  is  forbidden 
for  all  females  an<l  all  males  under 
fifteen  years. 
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WORK  AND  WAGES. 

(By  George  Burba.) 
The  people  who  work  for  work's  sake 
are  not  hungry  people.  There  are  any 
number  of  people  who  love  to  work, 
and  who  would  work  whether  they  re- 
ceived pay  for  it  or  not.  But  the  bread 
question  is  the  great  question,  and  tne 
average  man  works  for  bread — to  live — 
and  not  because  he  loves  the  particular 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  If  he 
happens  to  be  enamored  of  his  work, 
well  and  good — he  is  "the  happy  man : 
but  the  majority  of  men  are  doing  their 
present  work  because  they  are  hungry 
or  know  that  they  or  those  dependent 
upon  them  would  become  hungry  if 
they  did  not  work. 

VVork  is  pleasant  only  when  it  docs 
not  have  to  be  done — that  is  to  say,  when 
a  man  can  feel  that  whether  he  works  or 
not  he  will  be  fed  he  may  enjoy  his 
work.  But  when  he  arises  in  the  morn- 
ing and  realizes  that  he  must  toil  all 
day  in  order  to  subsist,  then  the  pleasure 
of  that  work  is  removed.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  point  may  be  found  in  the 
factories  every  day.  Here  is  a  man  who 
puts  in  the  usual  number  of  hours  at  a 
trade.  Evening  comes,  and  he  is  ex- 
hausted. But  upon  returning  home  he 
takes  up  another  line  of  work  which 
he  is  not  compelled  to  do — work  upon 
some  plaything,  or  .some  improvement 
about  his  home — and  in  that  work  he 
finds  pleasure,  although  he  is  almost 
physically  exhausted  from  the  •  day's 
work  for  bread. 

Then,  modern  methods  arc  rendering 
work  less  pleasant  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore. It  was  unquestionably  pleasant 
for  the  shoemaker  to  finish  a  pair  of 
boots,  to  look  at  them  after  they  were 
finished,  and  to  contemplate  what  he  had 
wrought.  Or  a  wagon — how  the  wagon - 
maker  used  to  stand  off  and  look  at 
his  product  and  admire  it!  He  had 
daily  watched  it  develop  beneath  his 
hand.  He  had  cut  and  carved  it,  and 
hammered  it  into  shape,  and  perhaps 
daubed  the  paint  upon  it.  It  was  all  his 
work,  and  in  building,  the  wagon  he  un- 
questionably took  keen  delight.  But 
what  pleasure  can  now  come  from  mak- 
ing the  heel  of  a  boot? — for  one  man 


makes  only  the  smallest  part  of  an  ar- 
ticle. What  pride  can  a  workman  take 
in  a  wagon  when  all  he  has  to  do  with  it 
is  to  hammer  nails  into  a  particular 
shaped  piece  of  timber  and  pass  it  on  to 
another,  or  to  weld  one  kind  of  tire  in 
one  way  day  after  day,  and  by  the  :iid 
of  a  triphammer? 

Modern  methods  arc  reducing  all 
work  to  drudgery.  Only  the  organizer 
of  the  force  can  take  any  special  pride 
in  the  product.  If  his  thousands  of  em- 
ployes work  together  in  harmony,  and 
he  is  able  to  look  over  a  column  of 
figures  and  find  a  big  profit  for  the 
company,  he  can  pride  himself  upon  hi> 
executive  ability.  He  can  find  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  he  has  directed 
wisely.  The  output  is  his,  the  sales  art* 
due  to  his  energy  in  securing  competent 
salesmen.  But  the  individuals — what  in- 
terest have  they  in  the  work  save  the 
wages  they  receive?  How  is  a  man  go- 
ing to  find  pleasure  and  exultation  in  his 
work  when  it  consists  only  of  cutting 
a  groove  in  the  head  of  a  screw,  or 
rather  in  feeding  bits  of  metal  into  a 
machine  that  cuts  the  groove?  Is  the 
wage  not  a  more  important  thing  to  him 
than  the  work? 

This  lessening  of  the  individuality 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  strikes,  too. 
The  average  workman  takes  no  pride  in 
working  for  any  certain  concern.  The 
fact  that  the  firm  has  been  in  business 
for  fifty  years;  that  its  product  has  a 
reputation  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  does  not  appeal  to  him. 
If  he  can  get  a  few  cents  more  a  day. 
he  had  as  soon  work  for  the  concern 
whose  product  is  known  to  be  shoddy. 
You  can  hire  men  to  work  for  a  com- 
pany whose  business  methods  are  not 
above  suspicion  if  only  they  are  paid 
the  wage.  He  stands  as  well  in  the  com- 
munity if  he  is  working  for  one  firm 
as  another:  it  all  depends  upon  the  .sal- 
ary he  receives,  this  social  standing,  and 
not  upon  the  quality  of  the  w^ork  done 
by  the  company  that  pays  him. 

We  arc  not  prepared  to  .say  that  it  is 
not  for  the  better  either.  It  may  bo 
that  this  lessening  of  the  individuality 
of  men  is  going  to  work  out  the  mil- 
lenium.     We  do  not  know.     So  far  in 
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the  world's  history  everything  has  been 
for  the  better;  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it  now.  It  may  be  that  society 
will  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  that  in  time  a  man  will  be  con- 
sidered a  man  whether  he  makes  the 
hinges  of  the  doors  or  plans  the  house. 
It  is  barely  posisble  that  we  shall  some 
day  see  the  human  beehive,  each  deposit- 
ing a  little  honey  in  the  cell  and  all  par- 
taking of  it  when  the  frosts  of  winter 
gather.  Then,  indeed,  will  it  be  the 
work  and  not  the  wage  that  is  consider- 
ed. But  at  this  time  such  is  not  the 
case,  beautiful  as  the  writers  make  the 
theory. — Teamsters'  Journal. 


The  "blue  label"  on  a  box  of  cigars 
means  much  to  the  smoker.  Principally, 
it  means  that  they  are  made  under  san- 
itary conditions.  The  label  acts  as  a 
guarantee  in  this  respect,  as  under  no 
consideration  is  the  label  granted  to 
lirms  whoJ>e  shops  don't  come  up  to  the 
standard.  There  is  absolutely  no  guar- 
antee to  the  smoker  who  purchases  non- 
union cigars  that  they  are  made  under 
sanitary  conditions.  There's  no  telling 
but  what  they  have  been  made  in  a  dirty 
shop,  in  which  poor  conditions  exist,  or 
in  the  so-called  sweat-shop.  Moral — 
Don't  smoke  anything  but  a  label  cigar, 
thereby  not  only  protecting  your  health, 
but  also  aiding  in  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  thousands  of 
cigarmakers  throughout  the  country. — 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Labor  Nezvs. 


FIGHTING  FOR  LIFE. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  union  labor  movement  the  heads  of 
the  various  organizations  officially  ap- 
peared at  the  national  political  conven- 
tions and  presented  labor's  rights  to 
those  bodies,"  says  Frank  A.  Kennedy, 
late  candidate  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical union  for  delegate  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  "For 
half  a  century  labor's  right  to  organize 
has  been  conceded  in  this  country,  but 
in  the  last  few  years  the  courts  have 
applied  their  rulings  so  that  it  is  now 
apparently  impossible  for  a  union  to 
exist  without  being  in  a  certain  sense 
in  contempt. 


"Now,  organized  labor  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  must  first  go  out  and 
fight  for  its  right  to  exist  before  any 
great  progress  can  be  made.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  railroad  organizations  be- 
ing forced  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics;  also  it  established  why  our 
labor  leaders  were  at  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. 

"The  anti-trust  law,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  unlawful  trusts,  is  being 
turned  against  labor,  so  there  is  nothing 
else  for  President  Gompers  and  the 
other  leaders  to  do  but  to  go  out  and 
fight  politically  for  the  right  to  exist. 
The  courts  have  forced  labor  into  pol- 
itics, and — the  campaign  promises  to  be 
intensely  interesting." 

OUR  NATION  REQUIRES  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  labor  in  connection 
with  the  United  States  government, 
Henry  B.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Trust  League,  said: 

"Why  is  there  a  need  for  this  fuller 
and  fairer  recognition  of  labor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States?  I  think  the  reason  is  clear  and 
plain.  It  is  because  the  whole  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  the  United  States 
is  dependent  upon  the  freedom  and  jus- 
tice and  equity  with  which  we  treat  the 
laboring  masses  and  because  of  the  re- 
sulting increase  of  prosperity  which  al- 
ways follows.  The  fairer  and  juster  and 
more  liberal  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
country,  the  greater  is  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  nation.  One  ol  the  most 
important  reasons  why  labor  should  have 
this  fuller  recognition  in  our  govern- 
ment is  the  fact  that  we  need  a  more 
thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  by  the 
government  and  the  people  as  a  whole, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  the  condition  of  labor  in  the 
country." — Exchange, 

GUESSING  AT  IT. 

"William  Jones,  the  patient  who  came 
in  a  little  while  ago,"  said  the  hospital 
attendant,  "didn't  give  his  occupation." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  his  trouble?" 
asked  the  resident  physician. 

"Injury  at  the  base  of.  the  spine." 

"Put  him  down  as  a  book  agent." 
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AN  INJUNCTION  REMEDY 
WORTHY  OF  IMITA- 
TION. 

Discussing  the  recent  supreme  court 
decisions  in  the  American  Federation ist, 
Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  says: 

"I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  way 
of  meeting  the  situation  that  is  more 
effective  and  at  the  same  time  more 
just  to  all  parties  than  to  adopt  essen- 
tially the  terms  of  the  British  trades 
disputes  act  of  1906.  It  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant fact  that  this  act  was  drafted 
by  the  present  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, corresponding  to  the  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  aided  by  other  leading 
lawyers,  and  it  can  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  act  is  both  just  and  effective. 
The  substance  of  the  act  lies  in  section 
4,  as  follows:  'Any  action  against  a 
trades  union,  whether  workmen  or  mas- 
ters, or  against  any  members  or  officials 
thereof  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
all  other  members  of  the  trades  union 
is  respect  to  any  tortious  act  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  trades  union  shall  not  be  enter- 
tained by  any  court.' 

''It  will  be  seen  that  this  section 
avoids  the  charge  of  class  legislation 
since  it  applies  both  to  trades  unions 
and  employers'  associations.  On  this 
ground  no  injunction  or  other  action 
would  lie  against  employers  for  main- 
taining a  blacklist,  and  none  could  lie 
against  the  union  for  supporting  a 
boycott.  It  applies  also,  of  course,  to 
strikes  and  lockouts." 


8ET8  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

(Special  to  Progress.) 
Pittsburg,  Aug.  5.— The  H.  C.  Frick 
Company  of  this  city  is  setting  an 
example  whiclt  seems  to  meet  with  gen- 
eral commendation  in  labor  circles.  The 
company  is  advertising  for  help,  and 
also  has  placed  orders  for  help  with 
various  employment  agencies.  There  is 
one  important  stipulation,  however.  It 
is  that  the  men  to  be  employed  shall  be 
Americans,  or,  at  least,  that  they  shall 
have  lived  in  this  country  for  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

Steamship  companies  doing  business  in 
the  Pittsburg  district  have  sent  word  re- 


cently to  Europe  instructing  foreigners 
who  went  home  during  the  recent  finan- 
cial trouble  that  they  should  not  return, 
that  their  places  were  being  filled  with 
English-speaking  workmen  for  whom 
homes  are  being  built  by  their  employers. 
It  is  estimated  that  10,000  foreigners 
went  home  from  the  Pittsburg  district 
alone. — Progress. 

ENGLISH   BISHOP  SPEAKS 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL 

CLASSES. 

We  are  passing  through  a  great  crisis. 
The  whole  industrial  and  social  fabric  is 
in  process  of  change.  Ihe  movement 
that  is  becoming  dominant  is  what  is 
more  or  less  vaguely  called  socialist.  At 
the  heart  of  it  is  a  great  cry  for  justice ; 
for  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  industry;  for  a  better  life  for 
the  masses  of  the  people;  for  a  greater 
regard  for  each  individual  life,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  who  are  too  weak  to  help 
themselves.  Now  this  is  a  movement 
with  which  the  Christian  church  ought 
to  have  at  heart  the  profoundest  sym- 
pathy. The  Bible  is  full  of  the  cry  for 
justice,  full  of  resentment  at  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor.  It  cannot  tolerate  the 
exploiting  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 
It  is  indisputably  in  the  age  long  strag- 
gle of  rich  and  poor,  on  the  side  of  the 
poor. 

The  unions  of  labor  aim  to  improve 
the  standard  of  life ;  to  uproot  ignorance 
and  foster  education ;  to  instill  character, 
manhood  and  an  independent  spirit 
among  our  people;  to  bring  about  a 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
man  upon  his  fellow  man.  We  aim  to 
establish  a  normal  work  day;  to  take 
the  children  from  tlie  factory  and  work- 
shop and  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
the  schools,  the  home  and  the  play- 
ground. In  a  word,  our  unions  strive  to 
lighten  toil,  educate  their  members, 
make  their  homes  more  cheerful  and  in 
every  way  contribute  an  earnest  effort 
toward  making  life  the  better  worth 
living.  To  achieve  these  praiseworthy 
ends  we  believe  that  all  honorable  and 
lawful  means  are  justifiable  and  com- 
mendable, and  should  receive  the  sym- 
pathetic support  of  every  right-thinking 
American. — Chronicle. 
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How    the    Eight-Hour    Day    Was    ln-» 
augurated. 

The  agitation  for  an  eight-hour  day 
began  in  this  country  soon  after  its 
inauguration  in  Austria  in  1856.  In 
J857  Connecticut  made  it  a  legal  day  in 
the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  and  during  the  same  year  con- 
gress established  the  eight-hour  day  for 
its  mechanics  and  per  diem  employes. 
In  1866  there  were  286  strikes  in  New 
York  for  the  reduction  of  hours.  Many 
were  successful  in  securing  the  eight  or 
nine-hour  day  without  a  strike.  In  1890 
the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  hacked 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
won  their  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day 
in  .\ew  York  and  in  thirty-five  other 
cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Brotherhood  also  obtained  the  nine- 
hour  day  in  240  other  cities  and  towns. 

The  establishment  of  the  eight-hour 
day  in  many  of  the  industries  has  been 
one  continuous  struggle  against  adverse 
conditions  that  at  times  discouraged  and 
disheartened  the  leaders  in  the  fight. 
It  has  not  been  secured  in  many  trades, 
but  those  who  do  not  enjoy  it  must  re- 
member that  it  was  not  until  1825  that 
strikes  were  begim  for  a  ten-hour  day 
by  the  building  trades  in  the  shipyards, 
in  1835  the  ten -hour  day  was  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore,  and  a  presidential 
order  in  1840  made  it  a  rule  in  the 
government  navy  yards.  In  1851  the 
masons  and  carpenters  won  their  fight 
for  the  ten-hour  day  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Hospital  For  Union  Men. 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  workingmen's- 
hospital.  It  is  to  be  an  institution 
managed  co-operatively  by  the  labor 
unions,  in  which  free  treatment  and 
medicine  will  be  given  the  families  of 
workingmen  in  time  of  sickness. 

The  plans  for  the  hospital  have  been 
drawn,  and  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  are  already  uuder  way. 
Through  the  sale  of  annual  member- 
ships at  $3  each  it  is  planned  to  raise 
a  fund  of  $95,000,  which  will  cover  the 
establishment  of  the  uistitution  and  the 
first  year's  work. 

For  the  $3  a  year  that  a  person  will 
pay  as  a  member  of  what  probably  will 


be  called  the  Workingmen's  Hospital 
Association  the  subscriber  will  be  en- 
titled to  free  treatment  at  the  institution 
whenever  he  is  ill.  The  treatment  will 
include  medicines,  medical  attendance, 
nursing  and  board. — Ux. 

Labor  Day's  Origin. 

It  is  conceded  by  most  of  the  "old 
timers"  in  the  labor  movement  that  the 
credit  for  first  advancing  the  idea  of 
celebrating  on  a  day  especially  set  apart 
as  Labor's  day  belongs  to  the  late  Peter 
J.  McGuire,  for  many  years  national 
secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  and  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  He  first  broached  the  question 
in  the  old  Central  Labor  Uinon  in 
New  York. 

As  to  making  the  first  Monday  in 
September  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known 
as  Labor  Day,  the  State  of  Oregon  was 
the  first  to  take  such  action.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1887,  the  governor  of  Oregon 
affixed  his  signature  to  a  bill  passed  by 
the  legi.slature  establishing  Labor  Day 
in  that  State.  Colorado  came  second  on 
March  15,  1887.  New  Jersey  was  third 
on  April  8,  1887,  and  New  York  was 
fourth  on  May  6,  1887. 

Thirty-four  States  have  adopted  legis- 
lation setting  aside  the  first  Monday  in 
September  as  a  holiday  to  be  known  as 
Labor  Day.  And  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  has  adopted  such  an  act 
covering  all  the  States  and  territories. 
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PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label.    j»    j»    j»    j»    j» 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   WWte  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 

Capital-B'»ri«y 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 


Each  the  Best  Thing  In  Its  Class. 


ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

ReidsvlUe,  N.  C. 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET  ON  THE  SQUARE  G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK  CUP  DAY'S  WORK 
NORTH  STAR  is:'    HARPOON  iStST- 

UNION  AND  INOEPCNDCNT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

InMrporatod  tSOt 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


X  Jobson 


4 


Incorpormted 


&  Mfg.  Co.  I 

t 


PRINTERS   OF   THE 
TOBACCO  WORKER 

LOUISVEXE,  KY. 


<^  Hill  St«  and  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 
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'Bull  Dog  Twist 


WATCH  IT 


She  mggest  Dl  1 1^    TIA/ICT  '«  America    \\ 

%  Setting  ^rLUu  IWIM  ^  ^  ^  :: 

4^»I.HmIm|..i„|„i  hum  1  ■l-I"H-r-l"l"I"l-H"H"H-l"H-H"t'»t'H-M"l"H-M-M4 


Tel^  5499  Sprioe 

Pfudential  Tobacco  Co* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Little  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIER  )p 

L  w.  schenkerI*^^**- 

J33-J37  Mulbcrnr  St  NEW  YORK 


TheJ.F.Zahm  Tobacco  Co. 

INDBPBNDBP4T 
MANUFACnmiRS 

"BLUE  HEN^^ 
"HIGH  CARD^^ 
"REX^'  and  "Z^' 


fauDUoiStnpSksai 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  CAN 
and  wiu,  give  yoa  wbmh 

YOU  WANT. 

IMOQ  Men  •hoold  influenoe  tlioedctkn 
fta  the  interest  o£  Uttlen  Sboeiiorkirs. 

W9tiiyam0  dealers  andiaken^extmmu 
NoikargeorroyaUyforihe  UmkmSkm^ 
Send/or  ksi  of fadories. 

•iriMcrlbeiorttel 
9ft  cents  per  yew. 

BOOTANifli 

N«.  4a4  ALBANY  BUILDING,     -      BOSTON,  IIA8S. 


STR.ONGHOLD 


STRONG  Ht  HOLD, 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
Scotten  Dillon  Company 


JO»««M  I^NIMTINO  4k  Mf*.  0«.,  lOWiaVlUA   KT 


NOW  ON  SALE 

For  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Labor. 


Made  ia  Claclimatl  and  ia  the  only 
Ibctory  In  the  coontiy  which  has 
adoptad  tha  aight-haor  workinc  day. 


THS 


EIGHT-HOUR  TOBACCO  CO. 


mamm 


l«m«M«»»»>a>»»«BMMWWW 


CHBW 


BL.UE}    yVlOON 


and 


Union  XotiaccoB 

with  PfMmuiM. 


CENTRAL 
UNION 

CUT  PLUG. 

to 

PBICe  S  CENTS 


UNION  LABBL 

induced  Bk.  tri&l 
MBR.it  made  it 

A  SUCCESS 

me  natte  nanv  otber  Brands 
equally  GOOD 

Ask  for  Samples 
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Smoke  onr  latest  and  best  brand,  **  CDCN  **  Cube  CmU    Jnst  out.    It  will  suit  jron. 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

FINE    CUT 
Globe,  High   Court,  Nerve,   Expiess,  Target,   Hope,   Blue  Label,   Blue 
Line,  Detroit,  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Prime,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINQS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  Violet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Glebe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Tom 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit   Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Coe 

Manufacturers*       Detroit,  Mich.tU.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


Basil  Dob&hobfb&,  President. 
Pbtbr  DOBRBOBPB&,  Vice-President. 


Bdw.  T.  Cooobsbax.!^  Treasurer. 
C.  W.  BbPauw,  Secretary. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works 

LiOtJISVTLiLiE,  KY. 

Independentt  UnioiY  Factory* 

Plug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  B-Dt 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET.  | 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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SMOKE; 


"WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 


THBY    ARe 


UNIOIN    7VVADE 


ENOUGH  SAID 


WAR^BKRAMER. 

TOBACCO    CO- 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


.nc:,  Ti-f-t 
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SEPTEMBER  REPORT  OF  SECOND  VICE 
PRESIDENT. 

I  left  Toronto  on  September  14th  for 
the  eastern  provinces,  where  I  was  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  and  also 
spend  two  weeks  in  label  agitation  and 
organization  work. 

My  first  stop  was  Moncton,  N.  B.,  a 
town  which  is  fairly  well  organized  in 
comparison  with  other  towns  in  the  far 
east,  but,  like  many  other  eastern  local- 
ities, there  is  much  room  for  plenty  of 
label  agitation  for  all  the  different  union 
labels.  Union  labeled  tobaccos  are  on 
sale  in  nearly  all  the  stores,  but  the  trust 
and  non-union  brands  are  the  best 
sellers  in  that  town.  I  was  only  able  to 
spend  a  day  in  Moncton,  but  I  made 
good  use  of  our  label  literature  while  in 
the  town.  Went  through  the  different 
departments  of  the  big  railway  shops 
and  distributed  cards  and  circulars  to 
the  men,  and  also  to  the  officers  of  the 
several  unions,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers worked  'in  the  shops.  Also  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  in  the  evening  of  the 
Carmen's  Union,  and  informed  them  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  McDonald 
and  trust  factories,  and  of  how,  through 
means  of  organization  and  the  Union 
Label,  the  tobacco  workers  were  en- 
deavoring to  better  the  condition  of  the 
workers,    and    point    out    to    them    the 


means  by  which  they  could  very  mate- 
rially assist  us  in  our  struggle  and  also 
help  better  the  conditions  of  workers  in 
many  other  .trades  by  insisting  upon  get- 
ting goods  bearing  the  Union  Label. 
They  promised  that  in  future  they 
would  encourage  the  sale  of  union 
labeled  goods  as  much  as  lay  in  their 
power. 

At  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  meeting  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Hickey  &  Nicholson  To- 
bacco Co.,  and  after  explaining  to  them 
the  advantages  of  organization  and  what 
organization  had  accomplished  for  the 
workers  in  other  towns,  it  was  decided 
by  them  to  apply  for  a  charter.  Some 
twenty  tobacco  workers  put  down  their 
names  as  charter  members.  After  the 
election  of  temporary  officers  I  left  to 
attend  the  Congress  Convention,  promis- 
ing to  return  ypon  arrival  of  charter. 

On  September  21st  the  convention 
opened  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  with  about 
eighty-five  delegates  present,  represent- 
ing organized  labor  from  Victoria  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Sydney,  Cape  Briton  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Many  of  the  dele- 
gates traveling  over  3,000  miles  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

The  Convention  just  closed  was  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  held  in  the 
history  of  organized  labor  in  Canada. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant reports  submitted  to  the  convention 
was  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Trattcr, 
the  Trade  Congress  representative  to 
Great  Britain.  In  view  of  the  gross  mis- 
representation made  in  Great  Britain  by 
immigration  agents  and .  agents  of  the 
Employers*  Associations,  who  were  sta- 
tioned there  for  the  purpose  of  enticing 
the  workers  of  the  British  Isles  to  im- 
migrate to  Canada,  thereby  flooding  the 
country  with  a  great  army  of  unem- 
ployed mechanics  and  trades  men,  which 
naturally  would  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  wages,  and,  no  doubt,  in  flooding 
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the  labor  market  with  surplus  labor,  the 
Manufacturers  and  Employers*  Associa- 
tions   hoped    to   more   easily    force   the 
"open  shop*'  upon  the  workers  and  also 
aid   them   in  the  purpose  of   disrupting 
the    unions.      However,    if    they    figure 
upon  accomplishing  this,  they  will  find 
they  have  a  bigger  task  on  their  hands 
than   they  bargained   for.     In  order   to 
check   this    immigration    brought   in   by 
misrepresentation,  the  Trade  Congress, 
at  their  convention  last  year  in  Winni- 
peg, decided  to  send  a  representative  to 
Great  Britain  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
workers  there  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Canada. 
The  report  of  this  representative  was  a 
most    interesting   one,    and   brought    to 
light  the  tactics  employed  to  bring  these 
people  to  the  country  and  the  results  of 
his   work   were   so   satisfactory  that   it 
was   decided   to  again  keep  this   repre- 
sentative in  England  this  winter.     The 
reports    of    the   Executive   Council   and 
also  the   Provincial  Executives   showed 
among  other  matters  what  progress  had 
been  made  in  securing  labor  legislation 
for  the  workers  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  sessions  of  the  convention, 
which  lasted  a  week,  a  resolution  was 
brought  in  endorsing  the  Union  Label, 
which  gave  me  an   opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  convention  upon  the  struggle 
of  the  Tobacco  Workers   International 
Union  with  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  to 
appeal   to  the  delegates    for   their  sup- 
port  in   having  the   members   of   their 
unions  purchase  only  Union  Labeled  to- 
baccos and  cigarettes.     I  also  supplied 
the    delegates    during    the    week    with 
union    label    literature,    which    in   many 
cases  will  reach  people  in  towns  which 
we  are  never  able  to  visit.     It  was  de- 
cided  that  the  next   convention   of   the 
Congress    should   be   in   Quebec,    P.    Q. 
The    following   officers    were    re-elected 
for  the  coming  year :   Alplionse  Vervillc, 
M.  P.,  President;  James  Simpson,  Vice 
President:    P.    M.    Draper,    Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

During  the  week  in  Halifax  I  ad- 
dressed meetings  of  the  Street  Railway 
Men's  Union,  also  Bricklayers  and 
Masons*  Union,  also  visited  all  the  to- 
bacconists with  a  view  of  having  them 


encourage  the  sale  of  union  labeled  to- 
baccos, cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Returning  to  Chariot tetown,  I  initiated 
the  members  of  the  new  Local  No.  130, 
and  installed  the  officers,  who,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  are  a  capable  set  of  men 
and  in  whose  care  the  affairs  of  the 
union  are,  I  am  confident,  sure  to  pros- 
per. Bro.  R.  B.  Rattray,  the  president. 
makes  a  most  efficient  chairman,  while 
Bro.  Jas.  Doherty  promises  to  make 
good  as  secretary-treasurer.  Before 
leaving  the  label  agreement  w^as  signed 
by  the  firm  and  a  committee  of  the 
union,  and  the  union  label  will  in  future 
be  placed  upon  the  brands  of  smoking 
and  chewing,  also  the  black  twist  made 
by  this  firm. 

While  in  Nova  Scotia  I  also  inter- 
viewed the  firm  of  D.  McKenna,  of 
Pictou,  but  as  the  factory  was  closed 
down  for  that  week  I  did  not  succeed 
in  meeting  the  employes,  as  time  did  not 
permit  me  remaining  long  in  the  town. 

Returning  west,  I  finished  up  the 
montn  at  Hamilton,  spending  a  day  with 
Local  No.  48.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  officers  of  that  local  have, 
through  their  good  management,  put  the 
local  upon  a  good  financial  basis  again. 
and  their  finances  at  the  present  time 
are  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 
Fraternally  yours, 
Charliss  Lavoie. 


True  Union  Cooraie. 

"If  you  are  a  union  man  at  heart  you 
will  never  say  that  you  are  going  to  quit 
the  union  because  you  have  a  grievance 
against  some  member  or  because  you  do 
not  like  the  action  of  the  union  on 
some  particular  matter."  This  is  good 
logic.  The  true  unionism  that  is  in  you, 
if  there  be  any,  will  be  proved  by  your 
ability  and  willingness  to  accept  in  a 
manful  way  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  in  accepting  that  will  as  your  own. 
Grumbling  and  "knocking"  will  not 
serve  your  purpose  in  this  world,  nor 
will  they  accomplish  your  end  if  good 
results  are  desired,  and  most  certainly 
those  are  the  results  for  which  we  all 
must  strive.  Stand  by  your  union  in  the 
midst  of  adversity  as  well  as  of  pros- 
perity. This  is  the  true  moral  courage. 
—San  Francisco  Clarion. 
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MITCHELL'S  STATEMENT. 

John  Mitchell,  ex-prcsident  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  issues  the  follow- 
ing statement  with  regard  to  the  'con- 
tempt proceedings  now  pending  against 
himself,  President  Samuel  Gompers  and 
Secretary  Frank  Morrison,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor: 

"Since  the  dispatch  above-referred  to 
was  printed,  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications from  members  of  our  or- 
ganization asking  for  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  the  status  of  this  case,  and 
much  solicitude  is  expressed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  my  conviction.  There 
seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  I 
am  charged  and  a  general^ desire  for  In- 
formation upon  the  subject;  therefore  I 
take  this  means  of  communicating  with 
our  members,  explaining  as  fully  as  the 
brevity  of  this  letter  will  permit,  the 
causes  which  have  involved  me  in  these 
legal  complications. 

"In  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  that  I  purposely  omit  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  firm  making  this 
complaint,  for  the  reason  that  to  do  so 
would  serve  no  useful  end  and  would 
probably  involve  me  in  greater  difficul- 
ties. 

"At  the  last  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America — the  com- 
plaint alleges — and  while  president  of 
our  organization  and  chairman  of  the 
convention,  I  entertained  a  motion  to  de- 
clare unfair  the  products  of  this  partic- 
ular factory  and  to  punish  any  of  our 
members  who  should  purchase  them. 
The  further  charge  is  made  that  I  per- 
mitted the  United  Mine  Workers'  jour- 
nal to  publish  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention,  which,  of  course,  included 
the  resolution  referred  to  above. 

"The  citation  in  this  case  requires  that 
answers  be  made  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 8  and  as  a  decision  involves  in  no 
small  measure,  the  interests  of  every 
labor  organization  in  America,  I  assume 
that  the  outcome  will  be  awaited  with 
some  anxiety. 

"While,  of  course,  the  question  of  my 
own  liberty  or  imprisonment  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  me,  it  is  of  less  importance 
than  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
working  men  shall  have  the  right  to  be- 


stow their  patronage  wherever  they 
choose.  If  I  may  be  sent  to  prison  be- 
cause, as  chairman  of  our  convention,  I 
received,  stated,  and  announced  as  car- 
ried a  resolution  unanimously  voted  for 
by  our  delegates,  then  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  every  delegate  who 
voted  for  the  resolution  would  be  in 
danger  of  losing  his  liberty  or  his  prop- 
erty. 

"As  to  the  course  I  shall  pursue  in  the 
premises,  I  am  unable  to  say  at  this  time. 
•If,  as  indicated  above,  the  offense  in- 
volves alone  my  personal  liberty  or  my 
property,  I  could  with  propriety  accept 
whatever  penalty  might  be  imposed  with- 
out incurring  the  expense  necessary  to 
make  a  proper  defense,  but  as  a  decision 
adverse  to  me  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent upon  which  officers  and  members 
of  other  organizations  might  be  punish- 
ed; I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  contest  the  suit  by  the  assistance  of 
the  most  competent  attorneys  a  reason- 
able expenditure  of  money  can  secure. 

"Apropos  of  all  this,  the  question 
again  arises  as  to  the  power  of  the  court 
and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  I  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  offer  unjust  criticisms, 
or  precipitately  to  condemn  the  judiciary. 
As  a  class  I  believe  our  judges  to  be 
men  of  high  honor  and  integrity,  but 
among  them  are  some  whose  concep- 
tions of  property  rights  impel  them  to 
disregard  the  fundamental  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people. 

"Mr.  Gompers  sums  up  the  whole  idea 
upon  which  this  injunction  was  sought 
and  secured;  it  is  that  a  merchant  or  a 
manufacturer  has  a  property  right  in  the 
patronage  of  the  consumer;  that  it  is  a 
crime  for  a  body  of  men  to  make  an 
agreement  to  withdraw  patronage  from 
a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer  with 
whom  labor  may  be  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute. On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  un- 
ions hold  that  what  it  is  legal  and  moral 
for  one  man  to  do  it  is  legal  and  moral 
for  a  thousand  or  more  men  to  do.  And 
if  these  rights  are  invaded  either  by 
legislation  or  by  judicial  interpretation, 
the  unions  will  be  deprived  of  those 
functions  which  have  proven  helpful  to 
the  material  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  our  people." 
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LABOR'S  PURCHASING  POWER. 

THE  Labor  Journal  is  not  always  in 
accord  with  Robert  Hunter,  but  that 
gentleman  is  eminently  correct  in  the 
following  statement: 

If  trade  unionists  only  understood  the 
full  meaning  of  unity  and  solidarity, 
their  power  would  be  invincible. 

Today  union  men  often  spend  forty 
dollars  a  month  to  destroy  unionism, 
where  they  give  up  one  dollar  a  month 
to  build  up  unionism. 

Union  men  as  a  body  spend  no  less 
than  $1,500,000,000  a  year  to  purchase 
the  necessities  of  life. 

Every  dollar  of  that  immense  sum 
spent  for  non-union  goods  is  spent  to 
break  dozvn  unionism! 

If  a  strike  is  on  in  a  shoe  factory, 
union  men  all  over  the  country  send 
their  contributions  to  support  the  strike. 
If  the  strike  fails,  and  scabs  are  em- 
ployed, union  men  often  buy  the  product 
of  that  scab  labor. 

What  with  one  hand  they  try  to  build 
up.  with  the  other  they  try  to  tear  down. 

If  a  union  man  gives  a  dollar  a  month 
to  support  his  union  he  thinks  he  has 
done  a  great  deal.  By  paying  these  dues 
he  expects  to  build  up  a  powerful  trade 
union  movement.  At  the  same  time  he 
often  uses  his  immensely  more  powerful 
purcltasing  power  to  defeat  the  aims  of 
unionism. 

Suppose  every  one  of  the  three  million 
trade  unionists  in  this  country  consider- 
ed it  a  crime  to  buy  non-union  products. 
Suppose  the  merchants  and  employers 
knew  that  and  were  trying  to  attract 
union  buyers.  Suppose  they  knew  that 
every  penny  of  this  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  would  be  spent  only  for  union 
made  goods.    What  would  you  see? 

Every  store  patronized  by  working- 
men  would  have  a  union  label  sign  at 
its  door.  The  merchants  themselves 
would  advertise  the  union  label ;  the  em- 
ployers would  advertise  that  their  shop 
is  a  closed  shop.  All  the  industries  that 
produce  products  for  working  class  con- 
sumption zvould  employ  union  labor  or 
go  bankrupt. 

This  great  lesson  is  constantly  preach- 
ed by  union  leaders.  It  is  the  lesson  of 
unity  and  solidarity.     It  means  instead 


of  a   few  million  dollars  going  to  the 
support  of  unionism  that  over  a  billion 
dollars  every  year  would  go  to  the  sup 
port  of  unionism. 

Back  of  every  union  fighter,  back  of 
every  strike,  back  of  every  industrial 
battle,  would  be  the  power  of  this  bil- 
lion and  a  half. 

The  diies  paid  to  your  union  are  noth- 
ing compared  with  this  immense  pur- 
chasing power — power  now  often  frit- 
tered away  and  wasted  when  it  is  no: 
actually  used  to  break  down  unionism 
itself. — Rochester  Ldbor  Journal. 


STRIKES  OF  LONG  AGO. 

Shoemakers    Among    the    Pioneers   In  the 

Ltboi*  Movement. 

Shoemakers  were  among  the  first  of 
the  trades  to  organize  a  union  in  this 
country;  also  among  the  first  to  engage 
in  strikes.  In  the  fall  of  1792  the 
pioneer  union  of  the  shoe  workers  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia.  It  grew  to 
be  considered  a  power,  and  in  1796  a 
strike  in  all  the  shops  of  the  city  was 
ordered  to  enforce  a  demand  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages.  It  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  the  employers  recognizing  the  de- 
mand. 

Two  years  later  the  union  struck  for 
a  further  increase  and  got  it.  But  in 
1799  the  employers  formed  a  manufac- 
turers' association  and  began  to  syste- 
matically cut  wages,  resulting  in  a  strike 
which  w^as  prolonged  for  ten  weeks  be- 
fore a  compromise  was  reached.  In 
1805  another  strike  over  the  wage  ques- 
tion occurred.  It  continued  throughout 
a  period  of  seven  weeks,  with  disastrous 
results.  A  feature  of  this  scrimmage 
was  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  strikers 
for  conspiracy.  The  court  convicted  the 
unionists  and  fined  each  of  them  $8.00. 
with  the  alternative  of  going  to  jail  until 
the  amount  of  the  fine  was  paid  in  con- 
finement. It  is  said  that  several  of  the 
strikers  actually  spent  several  weeks  in 
the  Philadelphia  jail  by  reason  of  lack  of 
funds  to  meet  the  fine. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  union  does  business  on  a 
higher  plane.  Now  the  strike  is  the  last 
resort.  Arbitration  is  the  rule  in  all 
trade  disputes. 


THE  TOBACCO  WORKEft. 


FOR  FREEDOM'S  CAUSE. 

Why  Ltbor  Opposes  Alnise  of  the  Injnac- 

tloB  Power. 

THE  toilers  do  not,  as  Mr.  Taft  has 
declared,  "desire  to  become  a  privi- 
leged class  of  wrongdoers." 

Labor  asks  no  right  which  is  not  ac- 
•corded  every  other  class  of  citizens. 

The  workers  are  just  as  patriotic  and 
Jaw  abiding  as  any  other  citizen  in  any 
walk  of  life  in  the  entire  republic. 

Labor  in  its  opposition  to  the  abuse 
of  the  injunction  power  is  not  acting 
-alone  for  rights  and  protection  of  its 
•own  men,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
freedom  of  all  the  people.  It  recog- 
nizes that  rights  and  freedom  of  a  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  are  never  denied  or  in- 
vaded at  one  time. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  re- 
actionaries and  oppressors  to  first  deny 
■or  invade  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
one  set  of  people  at  one  time,  then  an- 
other class  at  another  time,  and  thus  by 
a  subtle  procedure  encompass  the 
supreme  domination  of  the  greed,  wealth 
-and  power  of  the  few  and  practical 
slavery  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Labor  recognizes  that  our  government, 
•our  republic,  is  one  of  law,  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  whim,  fancy  or  discrimina- 
tion; that  it  is  not,  in  theory  at  least, 
personal  government.  And  yet.  the  in- 
junction process  as  used,  or,  rather, 
abused,  established  the  government  of 
whim,  fancy,  discrimination,  personal 
government. 

Labor  contends  that  equity  power  and 
<^quity  jurisdiction— that  is,  discretionary 
government  by  the  judiciary  for  well 
defined  purposes  and  within  specific 
limitations  granted  by  the  constitution  to 
the  courts — has  been  so  expanded  and 
-extended  without  statutory  authority 
that  it  has  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
government;  that  it  has  invaded  the 
field  of  government  by  law  and  robbed 
the  people  of  their  personal  rights  and 
of  their  individual  liberty. 

Labor  holds  that  in  the  same  degree 
that  government  by  equity  (injunction) 
— personal,  discretionary  government — 
advances,  republican  government — gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  government  by 
law — ^is  forced  back. 


Labor  in  its  campaign  for  legislation 
to  restrict  the  abuse  of  the  injunction 
power  is  acting  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people. 

It  proposes  to  be  up  and  doing  to  ac- 
complish this  righteous  purpose  now. 

For  this  reason  we  now  call  upon  the 
workers  of  our  common  country  to 
stand  faithfully  by  our  friends,  oppose 
and  defeat  our  enemies,  whether  they  be 
candidates  for  president,  for  congress  or 
other  offices,  whether  executive,  legisla- 
tive or  judicial.— ^m(?riVan  Federation- 
ist. 


DEMAND  THE  UNIOlt  LABEL. 

In  these  days  of  injunctions  and  mis- 
representations, when  the  courts  seek  to 
enjoin  the  rights  of  union  labor  to 
truthfully  bring  to  public  attention  the 
products  of  union  and  non-union  con- 
cerns, it  would  be  well  for  all  union  men 
and  sympathizers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  stand  of  the  judiciary  can  be  met  to 
a  great  degree  of  success  by  boosting 
only  union  label  goods.  Under  all  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  demand  the 
union  label.  It  is  the  emblem  of  honest 
union  labor  for  whose  recognition  men 
and  women  are  struggling  night  and 
day.  It  means  goods  that  have  been 
produced  under  the  best  working  condi- 
tions organizations  of  labor  could  obtain 
under  the  present  capitalistic  system. 
Union  label  goods  are  free  from  the 
stigma  of  the  unsanitary  foul  sweatshop. 
By  boosting  the  label  of  every  trade  you 
aid  hundreds  of  thousands  to  maintain 
decent  conditions  and  you  are  safe  from 
supreme  court  injunctions. 


The  Democrats  of  Detroit  have  nom- 
inated William  D.  Mahon,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Street 
Railway  Employees,  for  congress.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  it  is  said, 
will  aid  Mr,  Mahon  in  his  campaign. 


Figures  taken  from  the  annual  report 
for  1907  of  the  Missouri  state  labor 
commissioner  indicate  that  in  that  state 
are  642  labor  unions,  of  wh*ch  208  are 
ill  St.  Louis,  86  in  Kansas  City,  ?*9  in  St. 
Joseph  and  309  outside  of  these  cities. 
In  St.  Louis  there  are  45,599  members 
of  organized  labor. — Uxchange. 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

€6itoriaL 

The  greatest  weapon  of  defense  in  the 
hands  of  Organized  Labor  is  the  "Union 
Label."  Through  it  all  that  Labor  is 
seeking;  demand  it  on  all  purchases  you 
make. 


The  use  of  our  purchasing  power  in 
the  right  direction  will  solve  many  of 
the  problems  we  otherwise  wnll  have  to 
spend  nights  of  study  and  heaps  of 
money  to  accomplish.  Think  this  over, 
it's  worth  while. 


Never  in  the  history  of  our  great 
movement  has  the  necessity  for  organ- 
ization among  and  of  the  workers  been 
greater  than  it  is  today.  The  great  ag- 
gregations of  wealth  are  feeling  the 
powers  their  position  has  afforded  them, 
and  the  more  power  they  get  the  more 


they  want,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  to 
acquire  these  powers  over  us,  what  may 
we  expect?  They  have  formed  their 
organizations  among  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  encroachment 
of  other  powers  that  they  must  resist. 
Capital  has  found  that  organization  is 
necessary  for  its  protection.  How  much 
more  so  is  organization  necessary  to 
those  who  have  no  capital  other  than 
their  power  to  work  in  the  sale  of  their 
labor? 

Capitalists  have  realized  the  necessity 
for  an  organization  among  themselves, 
and  it  is  time  for  the  workers  to  add 
completeness  to  the  orgimizations  that 
are  now  in  existence  for  their  protection. 
There  are  many  gaps  that  must  l>c  filled 
up  before  completeness  shall  be  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  encroachment  of 
capital  through  one  influence  or  another, 
the  injunctions  and  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  courts  of  our  land,  all 
assure  us  of  the  necessity  for  organiza- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  intelligence  in 
the  care  and  protection  of  our  own  in- 
terests and  those  dependent  upon  us. 
This  is  an  era  of  organized  effort  for 
all,  for  Labor  as  well  as  for  Capital. 
Lalx)r  only  seeks  that  justice  be  done. 

Injunctions  and  court  decisions  may 
make  outlaws  of  labor  organizations,  but 
they  cannot  make  outlaws  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  unions  when  it  comes 
to  political  issues.  Some  day  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  promoting  the  out- 
lawing of  labor  organizations  will  be 
outwitted  and  ousted. 


If  C.  W.  Post,  who  is  now  using  space 
in  the  daily  papers  to  vent  his  spleen 
upon  the  labor  movetnent,  h>i9  co<  rd 
himself  into  the  idea  that  his  tirades  and 
railings  against  organized  labor  will  turn 
the  scale  in  his  favor,  he  will  find  him- 
self grievously  mistaken.  He  should  re- 
member an  old  adage  which  states  that 
"more  flies  are  caught  with  molasses 
than  with  vinegar."  His  vituperations 
are  having  the  opposite  effect.  C,  W. 
Post  should  remember  also  that  it  is 
possible  to  abuse  a  principal  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
is  turned  toward  the  victim  of  the  abuse. 
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Some  heads  who  are  opposed  to  the 
labor  movement  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  entertain*  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  labor  vote,  that  labor  does  not 
know  how  to  vote  for  their  own  best 
interests.  Wish  is  often  father  of  the 
thought,  but  at  times  wishes  are  decep- 
tive, and  some  of  these  mornings  those 
who  have  these  wishes  and  thoughts  will 
wake  up  to  find  their  treatment  of  th« 
workers  and  toilers  has  wakened  them 
up  to  the  realization  of  the  condition 
they  have  been  driven  to,  and  will  have 
learned  how  to  vote,  and  have  voted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  chagrin  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  rested  their  case  on 
false  conclusions 


A  Remarkable  Order. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  recently  issued 
by  the  Republican  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  judicial  district,  in  the 
case  of  the  Coleman  Mining  Company 
vs.  Local  Union  No.  1733  and  its  offi- 
cers :  '  ' 

"Local  Union  No.  1733,  Wasji  Spiccr, 
president ;  vWash  Spicer,  Joe  Rice,  Green 
B.  Reid  and  John  Jeffries  arc  each  tem- 
porarily enjoined  and  restrained  from  in- 
terfering, meddling,  advising,  counseling 
any  person  from  working  in  the  mines 
of  Coleman  Mining  Company,  either  by 
intimidatioii  or  force  or  any  other  inter- 
ference, or  meddling  with  any  person  en- 
gaged or  offering  to  engage  in  working 
said  mines,  and  by  paying  the  expenses 
of  mining  persons  to  leave  said  mines 
and  by  paying  said  persons  to  desist 
from  work  by  furnishing  them  food  and 
rations  for  so  desisting,  and  that  they 
be  enjoined  from  giving  it  out  and 
causing  it  to  be  printed  in  the  papers  or 
otherwise  that  any  miners  are  locked  out 
of  said  mines  for  ten  days,  and  until  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1907,  at  which 
time  a  hearing  will  be  had  before  me  for 
the  perpetuation  of  this  restraining  or- 
der, but  before  this  order  shall  become 
effective  the  plaintiff  shall  execute  a 
bond  for  the  sum  of  $:i50,  as  required  by 
law. 

Given  under  my  hand  as  Judge  of  the 
Bell  Circuit  Court,  this  September  11, 
1907.  M.  J.  MOSS,  Judge, 

"Bdl  Circuit  Court." 


This  Unique  order  was  dissolved  by 
Judge  Nunn,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  whole  court  sitting.  The  fact  that 
it  could  ever  have  been  issued  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  order  itself. 
Politicians  of  both  parties  have  been 
guilty  of  a  vast  amount  of  buncombe 
with  regard  to  this  matter  of  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes,  but  the  principle  that 
should  govern  is  clear.  *  It  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  declare  illegal  the  "advising," 
"counselling,"  or  peaceably  inducing  of 
workmen  to  quit  work.  That  is  a  right 
which  strikers  have,  along  with  all  other 
citizens,  and  until  they  resort  to  violence 
or  intimidation  the  court,  which  attempts 
to  restrain  them  perpetrates  upon  them 
an  indefensible  wrong. 


KEEP  UP  TBE  AGITATION. 

Just  suppose  that  the  3,000,000  organ- 
ized workmen  of  the  country  should  re- 
solve to  purchase  nothing  but  union 
made  goods.  Don't  you  know  that  the 
demand  created  for  fair  products  would 
soon  result  in  the  unionizing  of  all  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country?  Let 
our  loyal  trade  unionists  think  this  mat- 
ter over,  talk  it  in  your  weekly  meetings, 
agitate  it  among  the  absentees,  and  make 
as  much  a  demand  for  the  label  on  all 
crafts  as  you  do  your  own,  and  see  what 
will  be  accomplished.  Don't  you  know 
that  if  every  union  man  asked  for  the 
label  on  everything  he  purchased  the 
merchants  would  soon  begin  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice?  Don't  you  believe  that 
if  this  was  kept  up  our  merchants  would 
soon  begin  to  order  nothing  but  union 
made  goods?  Just  let  the  brothers 
create  the  demand,  and  it  will  surely  be 
supplied.  Keep  up  the  agitation. — Labor 
Clarion. 

Competition  would  be  fair  if  the 
laborer  had  an  equal  advantage  with 
the  employer,  but  when  he  is  under  the 
lash  of  starvation,  when  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  move  to  a  fairer  mar- 
ket for  lack  of  money,  while  his  em- 
ployer can  import  cheap  labor  over  his 
head,  competition  becomes  the  most 
hideously  unfair  process  that  can  be 
imagined.— T/i^  Carpenter. 

Kind  words  and  good  deeds  are  in- 
vestments that  yield  enormous  dividends. 
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BUSINESS  NAN  SHOWS  WHY  HE  USES 
UNION  LABEL. 

An  opponent  of  the  union  label  wrote 
a  Philadelphia  business  man  protesting 
against  th«  appearance  of  the  label  on 
the  business  nian*s  printed  matter,  and 
asked  why  the  label  was  used,  and  this 
was  the  business  man's  reply. 

RECOLLECTION    OF.  OTHER   DAYS. 

Among  other  things,  the  business 
man  said:  "I  can  remember  when,  in 
my  boyhood  days,  little  boys  and  girls 
from  six  years  of  age  upward  trudged 
through  the  snow  and  mud,  winter  and 
summer,  to  twelve  hours  of  toil  in  the 
mills  of  Lawrence,  Lowell  and  Fall 
River,  Mass.  When  women  who  were 
employed  in  the  mills  or  factories  were 
subjected  to  the  grossest  familiarity 
upon  the  part  of  sensual  men;  when 
there  were  no  private  dressing  rooms 
and  practically  no  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  any  of  the  toilet  arrangements ; 
when  all  the  influence  of  old  and  young 
were  to  promote  immorality ;  when  there 
was  no  protection  to  employes  at  dan- 
gerous occupations,  for  the  safety  of 
life  and  limb;  when  there  was  no  min- 
ing inspection  or  factory  inspection,  and 
I  have  been  associat?ed  in  a  practical 
way  with  the  development  of  label  legis- 
lation, so  called,  which  has  covered  all 
the  points  referred  to,  as  well  as  to  the 
system  of  sweatshops  and  the  employ- 
ment of  mere  babies  under  unhealthy 
conditions  at  laborious  toil,  making  the 
very  cradle  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
profit  to  the  employer. 

BENEFITS    OF    UNIONISM. 

"I  desire  to  say,  upon  the  evidence 
written  in  every  line  of  remedial  legis- 
lation, that  union  labor  has  been  the 
great  instrumentality  of  reform.  I  do 
not  remember  in  my  experience,  which 
has  covered  much  legislation  in  several 
states,  that  manufacturers'  associations 
or  associations  of  employers  in  any  in- 
dustry of  general  reform  organizations 
have  been  prominent  in  their  demands 
for  the  application  of  remedies.  It  has 
always  been  the  labor  unions  that  have 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  legislative  halls. 
They  have  imperatively  demanded  rec- 
ognition; they  have  abolished  to  a  great 
extent  child  labor;   they  have  protected 


the  employes  in  every  industry  against 
injustice  and  brutality,  and  have  almost 
transformed  labor  conditions  throughout 
the  country." — Exchange. 


STATE  SCORNS  NON-UNION  BOOKS. 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  Sept.  18. — Governor 
Haskell,  as  chairman  of  the  state  text 
book  commission,  has  canceled  the  con- 
tracts of  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  and 
Allen  &  Bacon,  two  of  the  large  book 
companies  which  fared  well  in  the  re- 
cent state  adoption,  because  of  their 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  union  label  pro- 
vision of  the  contracts.  The  governor 
also  threatened  to  cancel  the  contract 
for  Doub's  spellers,  published  by  Doub 
&  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  the  binding  had  been 
sublet  to  a  non-union  concern  by  a  union 
shop,  to  which  the  contract  was  given 
by  the  publishers,  as  their  facilities  were 
insufficient  to  get  the  books  out  in  the 
required  time.  It  is  understood  that  an 
adjustment  of  that  difficulty  has  been 
reached.— 5*art  Antonio  Dispatch, 


Street  Railway  President  lavites  Nea  t» 
Orfanise. 

William  R.  McKinley,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Traction  Systtm,  has  issued  a 
bulletin  to  the  employes  of  the  various 
lines  declaring  for  organized  labor  and 
for  unions.  The  employes  of  the  com- 
pany have  never  organized  into  unions, 
and  for  this  reason  have  been  called 
"McKinley's  family." 

The  bulletin  says:  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  by  some  of  the  inter- 
urban  men,  who  are  particular  friends 
of  mine,  that  there  is  a  feeling  among 
some  of  the  then  operating  interurban 
cars  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  men 
and  for  the  company  if  the  men  had  or- 
ganization and  dfealt  with  the  company 
through  the  organization  instead  of  in- 
dividually. 

"I  desire  it  lo  be  specifically  under- 
stood that  the  officers  of  the  company 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  an  organ- 
ization of  this  kind.  I  desire  to  entirely 
remove  from  the  minds  of  the  men  that 
I  have  the  slightest  objection  to  organ- 
ized hhor.''-— Michigan  Union  Advocate. 
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The  Benefit  of  the  Libel. 

Self-protection  is  an  instinct  in  every 
living  creature. 

Man  in  his  superior  intellect  has.  car- 
ried it  beyond  the  mere  physical  and  has 
applied  it  to  property  both  personal  and 
real.  One  of  the  results  of  this  striving 
towards  protection  of  personal  property 
has  been  labor  unions,  which  after  many 
years  of  careful  study  and  thought,  has 
resulted  in  strong  organizations  of  labor 
all  over  the  civilized  world. 

In  our  country,  these  unions  have 
their  local,  state  and  general  lodges  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  line  of  pro- 
tection have  adopted  what  are  called 
union  labels,  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
results  of  their  labor  in  this  way  in- 
forming their  fellow  union  laborers  and 
their  friends  generally  that  these  are 
union  goods. 

In  this  way  one  labor  union  gets  the 
help  and  support  of  the  others.  It  is 
really  their  only  method  of  advising 
their  fellow-laborers  and  friends. 

The  Tobacco  Workers  have  their 
union  and  their  label,  and  this  label 
could  not  be  used  by  the  Tobacco  trust. 

The  use  of  this  union  label  by  inde- 
pendent union  factories  was  gradually 
educating  union  supporters  and  building 
up  a  trade  that  the  trust  could  not  sell, 
and  how  to  stop  it  or  get  this  trade  for 
themselves  caused  them  nuich  anxiety. 

Did  they  go  at  it  openly  and  with  fair 
competition?  No,  indeed!  Trusts  don't 
believe  in  giving  any  one  who  dares  op- 
pose them  in  any  way  a  fair  chance;  if 
they  did,  there  would  be  no  trusts. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  is 
rich,  it  has  plenty  of  money  for  every 
purpose;  the  plan  was  hatched  and  car- 
ried out  of  buying  control  in  factories 
that  were  independent  and  already  using 
the  union  label,  these  purchases  were 
carefully  concealed  and  the  factories 
were  unjust  as  if  they  were  really  inde- 
pendent. The  very  fact  that  they  adopt- 
ed this  unprincipled  method  shows  con- 
clusively that  they  were  afraid  of  the 
label.  The  tobacco  trade,  the  public  and 
union  supporters  were  all  completely 
fooled  and  the  trust  laughed  in  its 
sleeve,  and  was  selling  to  the  most  vio- 
lent and  intense  opponents  its  own  goods 


and  was  building  up  great  outputs  to 
these  loyal  union  supporters  on  treachery 
and  deceit. 

When  the  exposure  did  come,  caused 
by  the  government  suit  against  the  To- 
bacco trust,  so  well  had  union  supporters 
been,  fooled  that  they  would  hardly  be- 
lieve it  could  be  so,  and  when  they 
realized  there  could  be  no  mistake  it 
made  them  jump  too  far  the  other  way 
and  to  look  with  suspicion  on  every 
brand  that  carried  the  union  label.  A 
result  which  no  doubt  has  pleased  and 
delighted  the  trust  beyond  measure. 

However,  the  atmosphere  in  the  to- 
bacco trade  is  gradually  and  quietly 
clearing  up.  The  trust-owned  companies 
are  being  better  known  every  day  for 
what  they  really  are  and  will  gradually 
take  the  place  that  such  treachery  and 
deceit  entails  upon  itself. — Exchange. 


THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT. 

It  Repreaentt  the  Central  Idea  For  Which 

Unionitra  Stinds. 

While  the  growth  in  numbers  and 
conservatism  of  the  trades  unions  will 
undoubtedly  minimize  friction,  the  hope 
of  future  peace  in  the  industrial  world 
lies  in  the  trade  agreement.  The  trade 
agreement  is  the  very  essence  of  trades 
unionism.  It  represents  the  central  idea 
for  which  trades  unionism  stands — 
namely,  the  collective  or  joint  bargain. 
It  represents  the  highest  form  of  co- 
operation in  modern  business  life  in  that 
it  secures  to  the  workingman  what 
various  beneficent  schemes  in  the  past 
have  failed,  to  secure — a  measure  of 
control  by  workingmen  over  the  condi- 
tions of  industry. 

The  trade  agreement  is  the  clearest 
and  most  unmistakable  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  labor  to  capital  and 
capital  to  labor,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  promising  for  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations  between  these  forces 
as  the  growing  tendency  of  their  rep- 
resentatives to  meet  in  friendly  con- 
ference in  order  to  adjust  conditions  of 
employment. — John  Mitchell. 


The  Boston  Cigarmakers'  union  has 
levied  an  assessment  of  $5.00  on  each 
member  to  advertise  the  blue  label. 
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OUR  MAINSTAY.  THE  FARMER. 

Let  trusts  and  corporations  burst 

Like  bubbles  in  the  air, 
And  every  Bull  in  Wall  Street's  length 

Be  swallowed  by  a  Bear. 
The  land  is  safe,  while  rising  up 

At  cock-crow  in  the  morn 
The  farmer  drives  his   furrow  straight 

And  plants  his  golden  corn. 

Let  banks  close  up  their  iron  doors, 

And  bank  officials  flee 
With  all  the  trusting  public's  cash 

To  lands  across  the  sea. 
There's  nothing  in  the  world   to   fear, 

We'll  have  enough  to  eat, 
While  in  his  broad  and  fertile  fields 

The  farmer  sows  his  wheat. 

Though  railroads  should  forget  to  pay 

Their  dividends  when  due. 
And  men  promoting  wildcat  schemes 

Look  very  glum  and  blue, 
There  is  no  need  to  feel  alarmed  . 

(Remember  what  I  say) 
Unless  the  farmer  should  forget 

To  gather  in  his  hay. 

— Leslie's  Weekly. 

LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

Growing  Influeiice  of  the  Toiler  in  British 

Politics. 

The  labor  movement  in  English  poli- 
tics, says  a  writer  in  the  Forum,  dates 
back  over  thirty  years.  In  the  general 
election  of  1874  thirteen  candidates  con- 
tested constituencies  as  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  trades  unionism.  Two, 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  Thomas  Burt, 
were  successful.  But  with  the  repeal  in 
1875  of  the  obnoxious  criminal  law 
amendment  act  of  1871  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  employers  and  workmen's 
act  of  1875  for  the  master  and  servant 
act  of  1867  the  movement  appeared  to 
subside,  and,  although  Mr.  Burt  has  sat 
continuously  for  Morpeth  since  his  first 
election  in  1874,  he  has  been  gradually 
absorbed  into  the  Liberal  party. 

In  1892,  with  the  Liberal  successes  at 
the  polls,  seventeen  candidates  directly 
representing  labor  were  elected,  but  few 
of  these  labor  members  survived  the 
Conservative  victory  of  1895.  In  the 
parliaments  of  1895-1900  and  1900-1906 
labor  exercised  but  little  influence,  and 


except  for  Keir  Hardie,  who  was  elected 
to  represent  the  mining  constituency  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil  in  1900,  there  was  not 
an  openly  avowed  Socialist  in  parliament 
before  1906. 

Alarm  and  panic  seized  the  Conserva- 
tive party  and  even  affected  the  more 
moderate  and  old  fashioned  Liberals 
when  in  January,  1906,  the  various  labor 
and  Socialist  organizations  put  eighty- 
nine  candidates  in  the  field  and  polled 
over  half  a  million  votes.  Fifty  of  diese 
candidates  were  elected,  thirty  belonging 
to  the  labor  party,  which  is  avowedly 
socialistic,  and  the  other  twenty  forming 
the  trades  union  group  which  in  the  first 
two  sessions  of  the  present  parliament 
sat  and  voted  with  the  government. 


THE  UNION  LABEL. 

The  union  label,  symbolizing  as  it  does 
the  conditions  which  the  union  itself  is 
established  to  secure  and  maintain  in 
the  making  of  the  article  upon  it  ap- 
pears. Firm  names,  brands,  trade- 
marks and  other  devices  by  which  prod- 
ucts are  advertised  may  lose  their  orig- 
inal significance  through  changes  in  the 
fortunes  of  those  who  own  them.  The 
union  label,  being  owned  by  the  union 
and  subject  exclusively  to  its  control, 
represents  the  same  things  always, 
namely,  fair  wages  and  hours,  clean 
workshops  and  good  workmanship. — 
Mobile  Unionist 


The  Union  Label  is  by  far  the  most 
effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  trade 
unionists  today.  If  union  men  and  their 
families  would  buy  only  such  goods  as 
show  the  label,  the  result  would  be  far 
more  helpful  to  the  cause  than  any  strike 
could  ever  hope  to  be.  According  to 
statistics,  child  labor  has  increased  33 1-3 
per  cent  within  the  past  ten  years.  This 
fact  alone  should  inspire  women  to  a 
determined  effort  to  do  their  part  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  children.  They 
can  do  this  by  persistently  demanding 
the  Union  Label.  It  will  not  be  found 
on  any  article  made  wholly  or  in  port  by 
a  child. — Exchange, 


Is  this  a  nation  of  freemen,  or  have 
wc  involuntary  servitude  imposed  upon 
us  by  court  decree? 
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ALL  UNIONS  URGED  TO  FURTHER 

MORE  GENERAL  DEMAND  FOR 

LABEL  PRODUCTS. 

Co-operatioa    of   the    Ltbor   Frets  of  the 

Country  is  also  Invited. 

A  communication  just  received  by  us 
from  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  states 
that  the  union  label  committee,  the  ap- 
poinment  of  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Norfolk  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  *  Labor,  recently  held  a 
second  conference  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  this  committee: 

^'Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the 
official  and  unofficial  labor  press  of 
the  country  the  publication  of  the 
union  labels  of  all  the  organizations 
of  the  trade  unions  of  America;  that 
contributed  articles  and  editorials  upon 
the  subject  of  union  labeled  products  be 
published  as  often  as  possible. 

"Resolved,  That  central  bodies  be 
urged  to  provide  for  committees  on 
union  labels  to  further  the  more' gen- 
eral demand  for  union  labeled  products. 

"Resolved,  That  business  agents  of 
the  various  trade  unions  and  central 
bodies  be  urged  to  further  the  more 
general  demand  for  union  labeled  prod- 
ucts. 

"Resolved,  That  the  organizers  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  affiliated  prganizations 
be  urged  to  further  the  more  general 
demand  for  union  labeled  products,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  Union  Label  Bulletin 
be  furnished  to  each  organizer  with  a 
view  of  exhibiting  the  same  in  his  official 
calls  upon  labor  organizaitons. 

"Resolved,  That  centra)  bodies 
throughout  the  country  be  requested  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  holding 
label  fairs  in  their  respective  cities  to 
the  end  that  the  labels  of  the  various 
trades  may  receive  special  impetus  and 
advertisement  and  the  demand  for  label- 
bearing  products  be  enhanced." 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  cen- 
tral labor  union,  every  organizer,  and 
business  agent  of  every  trade  union,  will 
take  immediate  steps  to  comply  with 
and  carry  out  the  recommendations  as 
above  indicated. 


WILL  HEED  HIS  ADVICE. 

A  great  deal  h  beirg  said  just  now 
by  the  partisan  Republican  press  rela- 
tive to  President  Gompers'  statements  in 
advocacy  of  the  Denver  platform,  and 
he  is  being  referred  to  as  a  "aictator." 
Men  who  have  the  principles  of  trades 
unionism  at  heart,  are  not  affected  by 
this  silly  twaddle;  they  realize  that  the 
"Grand  Old  Man"  has  taken  the  only 
course  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
pursue,  after  the  snub  he  received  in 
Chicago  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  organized  labor  intend  to 
follow  his  advice  and  give  a  stinging  re- 
buke to  the  party  whose  platform  meets 
with  the  hearty  approbation  of  men  of 
the  Van  Cleave— Post  and  Parry  stamp 
who  if  they  had  it  in  their  power  would 
reduce  the  American  workman  to  the 
standard  of  the  Chink  or  Hmdu,--Labor 
Herald,  Kansas  City. 

The  Unions  Most  Go! 

As  intimated  herein  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  has 
apparently  decided  to  make  way  with 
the  unions  on  its  system.  A  circular 
reciting  this  determination  is  alleged  to 
have  been  sent  out  to  the  various  super- 
intendents ordering  "that  superintend- 
ents will,  through  their  organization,  in- 
form themselves  concerning  such  em- 
ployees in  the  various  classes  as  may  be 
members  of  the  unions  and  remove  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  leaders 
in  our  employ  and  that  they  will  follow 
this  up  with  the  removal  of  all  other  em- 
ployees, members  of  the  unions,  that 
have  not  severed  their  connection  with 
such  unions." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Courts  were  established  to  enforce 
laws,  but  not  to  make  laws;  and  judges 
arc  expected  to  protect  citizens  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  rights  which  the  laws 
confers  upon  them  and  not,  by  injunc- 
tive process,  deprive  them  of  their  rights 
and  then  send  them  to  jail  for  insisting 
upon  exercising  lawful  rights. — The  Pot^ 
ters'  Herald,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


A  recent  census  of  the  unemployed  in 
Providence,  R.  L,  showed  a  total  of  8,000 
idle  persons  in  the  city. 
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THE  TRADES  UNION. 

A  Factor  in  Industry  That  Must  Be  Recog- 

niied. 

Trades  unionism  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  matter  of  business,  and  that  employ- 
er who  fails  to  give  the  same  careful 
attention  to  the  question  of  his  relation 
to  his  labor  or  his  employees  which  he 
gives  the  other  factors  which  enter  into 
the  conduct  of  his  business  makes  a 
mistake  which  sooner  or  later  he  will  he 
obliged  to  correct.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  it  is  much  better  to  start  right 
than  to  make  mistakes  in  starting,  which 
necessitate  returning  to  correct  them. 
Experience  shows  that  the  more  full  the 
recognition  given  to  the  trades  union  the 
more  businesslike  and  resp6nsible  it  be- 
comes. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  such  recog- 
nition the  labor  organization  or  union 
must  give  the  same  recognition  to  the 
rights  of  the  employer  and  of  others 
which  it  demands  for  itself  and  for  its 
members.  The  worker  has  the  right  to 
quit  or  to  strike  in  conjunction  with  his 
fellows  when  by  so  doing  he  does  not 
violate  a  contract  made  by  or  for  him. 
He  has  neither  right  nor  license  to  de- 
stroy or  to  damage  the  property  of  the 
employer;  neither  has  he  any  right  or 
license  to  intimidate  or  to  use  violence 
against  the  man  who  chooses  to  exer- 
cise his  right  to  work  nor  to  interfere 
with  those  who  do  not  feel  that  the 
union  offers  (he  best  method  for  adjust- 
ing grievances. — Judge   George   Gray. 


Telling  Character  By  Eyes. 

If  eyes  are  placed  too  close  together 
the  owner  is  jealous  and  critical. 

If  eyes  are  far  apart  the  owner  has  a 
fine  memory  and  broad  intelligence. 

Deep-set  eyes  show  melancholy  and 
moodiness. 

Protruding  eyes  show  self-indulgence. 

Wide-open,  round  eyes  mark  a  mind 
that  is  not  developed,  is  credulous  and 
serious  about  small  gossip.  The  owners 
have  no  self-control. 

If  the  eye  is  very  oval,  almost  almond 
shape,  with  the  outward  droop  shaped 
to  a  point,  look  out  for  a  crafty  and 
subtle  nature. 

Gray  eyes  are  those  of  intellect  and  a 


well-balanced  character.  They  show  un- 
selfishness and  a  strict  sense  of  justice. 
When  tney  are  put  below  a  broad,  high 
forehead  they  denote  great  talent. 

Brown  eyes,  with  a  touch  of  hazel, 
show  courage,  intelligence  and  affection. 

When  the  hazel  eye  has  an  arched 
eyebrow  it  shows  a  fickle  temper. 

Velvety  brown  eyes  show  intense  feel- 
ing, and  are  not  often  to  be  trusted. 

A  glittering  black  eye  expresses  mea- 
ger intelligence  and  often  physical  cour- 
age. 

Very  light  blue  eyes  are  said  to  always 
show  deceit  and  cruelty. 

Violet  blue  eyes  are  loving. 


The  Word  •'Strike.*' 

The  first  use  of  the  word  ^'strike*'  in 
its  present  accepted  sense  occurred  in 
the  great  London  Chronicle  in  1765.  In 
September  of  that  year  are  numerous 
references  to  a  great  suspension  of  labor 
in  the  northern  coal  fields,  and  colliers 
are  stated  to  have  "struck  out"  for 
higher  wages. 

About  $4,000,000  per  day  is  earned  by 
the  trades  unionists  of  this  country. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  half  of  this 
amount  were  spent  each  day  in  the  pur- 
chase of  union  made  goods? 

If  the  greater  part  of  this  imion  wage 
is  spent  for  non-union  goods,  do  not 
the  unionists  support  the  so-called  open 
shop  and  the  enemy  of  trades  unionism, 
the  Manufacturers*  Association? 

How  can  the  labor  movement  as  a 
business  institution  hope  to  succeed  with 
the  greater  part  of  its  capital  directed 
against  its  progress? 


Organize  the  yet  unorganized,  unite 
and  federate  the  organized,  and  make 
fraternity,  solidarity  and  emancipation 
the  watchword  of  our  time. 

Results  come  from  effort;  and  effort 
is  application.  The  more  of  it,  the 
greater  the  results. 


Getting  Resulta. 

If  a  man  earns  $3.00  a  day  in  a  union 
shop  and  spends  it  for  non-union  goods, 
if  he  loses  his  union  and  has  his  wagc<» 
reduced,  he  gets  the  results  he  worked 
for. 
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INSULT  TO  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Gompers  made  a  bargain  with  tlie 
Democratic  leaders  to  deliver  the  "labor" 
vote  of  the  country  in  consideration  of 
the  insertion  of  one  particular  plank 
which  he  desired. — San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. 

The  foregoing  is  the  opening  sentence 
of  an  editorial  in  the  leading  Republican 
newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  To 
quote  further  from  the  Chronicle  i^  un- 
necessary for  our  purpose,  which  is  to 
demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the 
methods  being  used  to  discredit  the  anti- 
injunction  plank  in  the  Democratic  na- 
tional platform.  We  dislike  to*  use 
"short  and  ugly"  words,  but  we  are 
neverthlcss  constrained  to  denounce  the 
Chronicle's  statement  as  a  deliberate  and 
bare- faced  lie. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  one  man  can 
"deliver  the  labor  vote,"  it  is  also  true 
that  the  laborers  can  deliver  their  own 
votes  to  the  party  that  gives  the  best 
returns. — Coast  Seaman's  Journal. 


MUST  BE  SETTLED  RIGHT. 

No  movement  can  maintain  its  place 
in  social  and  industrial  life  unless  it  is 
based  upon  a  moral  principle.  In  this 
day  and  generation  might  does  not  long 
continue  to  make  right,  either  on  the 
side  of  the  boss  or  the  workman.  It 
may  seem  like  good  policy  to  force  an 
issue  because  one  has  the  whip-hand, 
but  no  question  is  ever  settled  until  it 
is  settled  right.  More  and  more  men 
arc  insisting  that  social  questions  must 
be  dealt  with  in  absolute  fairness. 
There  can  be  no  other  way.  In  view  of 
this,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  prophesy 
who  is  going  to  win  out  in  the  end. — 
Railroad  Telegrapher. 


Ubor  Stronler  Than  Ever. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  the 
short-sighted,  bigoted  employers  thought 
unionism  could  and  would  be  crushed  by 
injunctions,  damage  suits,  ^denunciation 
and  similar  weapons. 

They  ought  to  know  better  now. 

What  have  they  accomplished?  Labor 
is  stronger  than  ever. 

The  unions  have  not  dissolved;  the 
policy  of  labor  has  not  changed. 


Mistakes  have  been  made,  and  they 
will  be  avoided. 

But  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
imionist  movement  have  remained  un- 
impaired. 

These  assaults  have  failed ;  they  have 
been  repulsed. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  more  profit- 
able for  employers  to  abandon  futile 
methods  and  try  the  policy  of  fair  play, 
honest '  dealing  and  friendly  relations 
with  their  organized  employes  and  the 
latter's  duly  elected  representatives? 

Sooner  or  later  this  course  will  have 
to  be  adopted  by  them,  and  our  effort 
is  to  bring  it  into  full  and  general  opera- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and 
thus  avoid  many  unnecessary  contro- 
versies and  contests. — Samuel  Gompers. 


What  It  Opimn? 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  habit 
the  Chinese  have  of  smoking  opium,  but 
do  not  know  exactly  what  opium  is?  It 
is  nothing  but  the  dried  juice  of  the 
white  poppy,  a  flower  that  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  is  also  cultivated 
there.  A  few  days  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen  off.  the  plants  men  go 
through  the  fields,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
make  little  cuts  in  the  poppy  head.  Out 
of  these  cuts  a  milky  juice  oozes,  which 
dries  into  a  brown,  sticky  paste.  Every 
morning  the  men  go  through  the  fields 
again  and  scrape  off  this  paste,  which 
they  put  into  jars.  Later  on  it  is  made 
into  half-pound  balls  and  then  packed 
for  shipment.  In  China  it  is  most  used 
for  smoking,  cither  with  tobacco  or  pure. 
In  this  country  and  in  Europe  it  is  used 
chiefly  for  making  laudanum  and  pare- 
goric. Laudanum  is  nothing  but  opium 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  honey  and  some 
other  things.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
opium  quiets  the  nerves  and  allays  pain, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  valuable  drug,  but 
it  is  also  a  very  dangerous  one,  and 
should  never  be  touched  except  as  order- 
ed or  used  by  a  physician. — Chicago 
Xezvs. 
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A  merchant  may  refuse  to  sell  a  spool 
of  thread  at  his  option,  but  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  courts  a  man  may  not  law- 
fully refuse  to  sell  his  labor. 
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THE  TOBACCO  WORKER. 


JUST  PARAGRAPHS. 

Are  you  purchasing  goods  bearing 
union  labels?    If  not,  why  not? 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  wage 
earners  when  properly  organized  will 
be  irresistible. 

Now  is  the  time  that  tries  men's 
souls.  Men  of  labor,  men  of  broad 
American  ideals,  unite  and  stand  to- 
gether. 

The  trades  unions,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  have  broadened  the 
minds  and  made  brotherhood  more  than 
a  meaningless  term. 

A  union  of  hospital  superintendents 
has  been  organized  in  Chicago.  It  is 
said  it  may  be  extended  to  take  in  med- 
ical and  surgical  workers. 

The  cost  of  living  has  advanced  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  40  per  cent,  while 
wages  have  increased  not  more  than  15 
or  20  per  cent  at  the  outside. 

The  interests  not  only  of  labor,  but 
the  freedom  of  all  our  people  now  and 
for  the  future,  demand  that  every  man 
shall  do  his  duty  and  do  it  now. 

Organize  the  workers,  unite  and  fed- 
crate  the  organizations,  that  solidarity, 
fraternity  and  humanity  may  be  labor's 
watchword — the  guiding  star  of  hope. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians is  reported  to  be  in  unusually  fine 
condition.  Its  membership  is  now  ap- 
proximately 40,000,  and  new  unions  are 
being  formed  everywhere. 

Out  of  7,248  cases  settled  by  volun- 
tary conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  ten 
years  only  forty-two,  or  1  per  cent,  of 
them  were  preceded  by  stoppage  of 
work  by  strikes. 

Applications  for  the  organization  of 
divisions  in  South  America  and  in  the 
canal  zone  have  been  received  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
The  applications  from  South  America 
come  chiefly  from  Brazil. 

A  central  labor  union  has  been  formed 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  hitherto  known 
as  a  non-union  center.  The  central 
body  is  composed  of  fourteen  subor- 
dinate unions,  with  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  1,200. 


*'You  have  a  model  husband,"  said 
a  lady  who  was  congratulating  the 
bride.  The  next  day  the  bride  be- 
thought her  to  look  up  the  word 
"model"  in  the  dictionary,  and  this  is 
what  she  found:  Model:  A  small 
imitation  of  the  real  thing. — Exchange. 

Charles  Taft,  brother  of  W.  H.  Taft, 
is  the  street-car  magnate  of  Cincinnati. 
The  said  Mr.  Taft  will  not  allow  the 
street  car  men  to  organize.  The  detes- 
tation of  labor  unions  is  a  family  trait 
of  the  Tafts, — Fort  Smith  Union  Senti- 
nel 

"Freddy,  you  shouldn't  laugh  out 
loud  in  the  Schoolroom,"  exclaimed  the 
teacher. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  apologized 
Freddy.  "I  was  smiling,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  smile  busted." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  union  inter- 
national officers  report  that  the  union's 
moving  picture  show,  advertising  the 
union  stamp  and  showing  the  progress 
of  shoemaking,  is  being  well  received  in 
the  sections  of  the  country  it  is  now 
touring. 

How  would  you  like  to  forfeit  your 
little  home  and  go  to  jail  for  the  hein- 
ous offense  of  refusing  to  work  under 
intolerable  conditions?  Unless  re- 
versed, the  supreme  court  decision  in 
the  Danbury  hatters'  case  will  lead  to 
just  that.  Think  a  hit.— JVesiern 
Laborer. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal  thy  neighbor's 
job,**  proclaimed  Mr.  Gompers,  and 
3,000  men  arose  to  their  feet  and  cheer- 
ed at  Fort  Worth.  This  adaption  of 
the  eighth  commandment  is  well  worth 
considering  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
labor  organizations  and  strikes.  If  it 
were  permitted  that  one  hungry  man 
could  underbid  his  ill-paid  fellow  crafts- 
man and  take  away  his  job,  it  would  lead 
very  soon  to  the  secret  and  cunning 
auction  of  all  work  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  hungry  men  pitted  against  hungrry 
men  in  the  shameful  competition  would 
at  once  reduce  all  labor,  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, to  the  condition  of  Russian  serfs. 
— Houston  Labor  Journal. 
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UNIONISM'S  CRITICS. 

They  Profess  Friendship,   But    Wield  the 

Hsfflmer. 

ALMOST  every  man  one  meets  now- 
adays has  something  to  say  about 
the  union,  and  almost  invariablj'  he 
prefaces  his  remarks  this  way:  "Now, 
Vm  a  firm  believer  in  labor  organization, 
but"— 

Many  who  read  this  can  fill  out  what 
generally  follows  this  eternal  reserva- 
tion "but."  "But"  we  will  enumerate 
some  of  them  and  ask  our  readers  if 
they  do  not  sound  familiar. 

"The  leaders  are  crooked."  "The 
unions  force  the  employers  to  pay  as 
much  to  a  poor  mechanic  as  to  a  good 
one."  "They  go  too  far."  "The  leaders 
are  too  radical."  "The  workers  won't 
stick  together,"  etc. 

And  so  goes  the  song  of  the  critic, 
and  he  is  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  me- 
chanic, the  farmer,  the  professor,  the 
clergyman,  the  banker,  the  author  and 
almost  everybody  believes  in  the  union, 
"but." 

The  man  with  his  union  card  believes 
in  the  union  and  belongs  to  it,  may  at- 
tend its  meetings  and  be  active  in  his 
local,  "but" — his  epicurean  taste  has 
been  developed  to  an  appreciation  of  a 
certain  brand  of  non-union  tobacco 
which  he  buys  regularly. 

The  advocates  of  trades  unionism 
from  college  and  church  indorse  heartily 
the  ethics  of  organized  labor,  "but"  they 
get  l)etter  "fits"  from  a  non-union  tailor. 

The  woman  who  is  in  accord  with 
the  unions'  effort  to  abolish  child  labor, 
raise  wages  and  wipe  out  the  sweat- 
shops speaks  a  good  word  for  it  on 
every  op])ortunity  and  may  be  a  member, 
"but"  union  shoes  hurt  her  feet. 

The  man  with  the  high  brow  who 
discusses  labor  matters  fluently  speaks 
his  piece  constantly  in  favor  of  organ- 
ization of  the  workers,  "but"  he  works 
in  a  factory  where  he  does  not  have  to 
belong  to  the  union,  so  has  not  thought 
of  joining  yet. 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  pointing 
out  ^he  various  forms  of  trades  union 
hypocrisy,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  number  of  those  who  fail  to 
practice  what  they  preach  greatly  ex- 
ceeds those  who  do. 


The  most  damning  witness  against 
you  on  the  witness  stand  in  court  is 
the  one  who  professes  to  be  your  friend, 
who  has  known  you  many  years  and 
who  says  you  are  a  good  fellow,  "but." 

Those  cities  who  profess  to  support 
^he  union  cause,  but  find  fault  because 
at  some  point  it  does  not  quite  measure 
up  to  their  standard  of  perfection,  are 
reminded  that  none  of  us,  and  not  even 
they  themselves,  are  perfect. 

The  labor  movement  is  as  good  as  or 
better  than  the  average  goodness  of 
the  average  worker,  and  the  average 
goodness  of  the  average  worker  is  as 
high  as  or  higher  than  the  grand  aver- 
age of  all  walks  of  life. 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
moral  life  of  the  working  class  is  of  a 
higher  standard  than  that  of  the  idle 
rich. 

The  wage  earner  often  sees  his  dear 
ones  ifi  want  of  common  necessities, 
and  he  struggles  on,  hoping  against 
hope,  depending  upon  his  tmion  for  his 
standard  of  living  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

The  union  movement  represents  the 
life  struggle  of  the  toiling  men  and 
women  who  lead  honest  lives  and  who 
are  rearing  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  coming  generation,  who 
are  likely  to  make  the  laws  governing 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  weahhy  classes  of  the 
present  day. 

If  a  person  believes  in  the  union 
movement,  let  that  belief  be  manifested 
by  some  act  instead  of  mere  words. 

An  advocate  of  trades  unionism  who 
is  sincere  will  help  in  the  actual  con- 
struction of  it,  and  the  best  channel 
open  to  him  to  practically  do  so  every 
day  is  through  the  purchase  of  union 
made  goods. 

A  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  total 
abstinence  society  and  drinks  intox- 
icants is  no  greater  hypocrite  than  a 
member  of  a  union  who  buys  non-union 
goods. 

The  critic  outside  the  union  who 
dwells  upon  what  seems  to  him  an  ob- 
jectionable detail  and  elaborates  upon 
it,  almost  always  in  error  as  to  the  facts 
of  ^ the  point  in  question,  is  a  hypocrite 
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when  he  proclaims  he  believes  in  trades 
unionism  because  it  is  his  continual  en- 
deavor to  find  a  flaw  by  which  to  de- 
nounce the  whole  fabric  of  organized 
labor. 

The  liamnier  is  no  less  effective  be- 
cause it  is  wielded  by  hands  that  pro- 
fess to  be  friendly. 

The  universal  interest  taken  in  trades 
union  affairs  is  not  strange.  The  union 
i^  endeavoring  to  deal  with  the  great- 
t>t  subject  of  the  ages.  The  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  of  organized  labor 
is  unparalleled,  and  it  has  made  more 
headway  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
i:s  object,  has  added  more  to  the  happi- 
ness, independence  and  well  being  of 
mankind,  than  have  all  the  other  in- 
jiitutions   of  the   world  put  together. 

Every  man  and  woman  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  union.  It  stands  and 
works  for  a  better  living  for  the  whole 
people  and  should  receive  the  first  at- 
tention of  everybody. 

Organized  labor's  greatest  need  is  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  people  to- 
ward its  accumulation  of  power.  It  has 
"right"  on  its  side,  but  cannot  execute 
to  make  the  mucli  needed  reforms  with- 
out "might." 

Xo  man  who  proclaims  himself  to  be 
ill  accord  witii  the  objects  of  the  labor 
movement,  be  he  advocate  in  the  field 
•-vf  literatue,  in  the  pupit,  in  the  college 
or  a  leader  in  the  movement  itself,  is 
tjreat  enough  to  be  exempted  from  the 
detail  duties  making  for  the  practical 
upbuilding  of  the  union. 

Words,  purveyors  of  thought,  in  all 
their  myriad  changes  have  been  uttered 
i\\yon  this  subject  until  it  seems  that  all 
we  hear  today  is  but  the  echo  of  those 
of  the  distant  past. 

Action,  plain  everyday  action,  in  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  union  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  words  in  the  dic- 
tionary'. 

Purchase  only  the  product  of  union 
labor  I 

If  you  pose  as  a  trades  unionist  and 
patronize  the  sweatshops,  if  you  de- 
plore child  labor  and  buy  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  children,  if  you  know 
I  hat  convict  competition  with  free  labor 
lowers  wages  and  you  nourish  that  sys- 


tem with  your  purchases,  if  you  say  you 
believe  in  the  union  and  employ  non- 
unionists,  if  you  are  a  union  man  or 
woman  and  spend  your  union  wages  in 
support  of  non-unionism  by  buying 
goods  without  the  union  label — ^if  doing 
any  of  these  things  you  are  a  member 
of  the  union,  you  are  a  traitor  to  it,  and 
if  doing  any  of  these  things  you  are  not 
a  member,  but  claim  to  believe  in 
unions,  "but" — you  are  aiding  and  abet- 
ting its  enemies,  you  are  talking  for  our 
cause  and  working  against  it.  You  may 
mean  well,  but  you  are  doing  more  dam- 
age to  the  interests  of  the  toilers  than 
you  can  ever  repair. 

If  you  are  really  sincere  in  wishing 
success  to  the  efforts  of  the  unions,  do 
something  yourself — at  least  buy  union 
label'  goods,  and  stop  wielding  the 
friendly  hammer. — Shoe  Workers'  Jour- 
nal. 

THE  FIRST  "SCAB." 

Undoubtedly  the  devil  was  the  first 
"scab."  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  heaven  has  always  been  rim  ac- 
cording to  union  principles  and  as  a 
closed  shop.  Satan  rebelled  against 
these  conditions  and  started  to  agitate 
for  an  open  institution,  whereupon  he 
was  expelled  from  membership  in  the 
angels'  union  and  fired  to  perdition. 
Ever  since  then  harmony  has  reigned 
in  Paradise,  and  the  closed  shop  prevails. 
No  "scab"  is  tolerated  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
Professor  Eliot's  hero  strikebreakers 
there.  Our  advice  to  the  man  who  is  so 
low  as  to  act  the  "scab"  is  to  go  to  his 
father. — Elevator  Constructor. 


When  Not  to  Smoke. 

It  it  quite  certain  that  much  may  be 
done  to  diminish  the  risk  of  tobacco 
amblyopia  by  paying  attention  to  certain 
points  of  personal  hygiene.  For  in- 
stance, a  rule  should  be  made  never  to 
smoke  upon  an  empty  stomach,  but  as 
far  as  possible  only  after  meals.  It  is 
absolutely  bad  to  smoke  before  dinner 
and  equally  bad  to  smoke  late  at  night 
to  keep  awake  at  one's  work.  It  should 
also  be  forbidden  to  chew  the  cigar  be- 
tween the  teeth,  as  many  smokers  af« 
wont   to  do. — Hospital. 
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LABOR'S  BUSINESS. 

•Tae  Worker's  Riiht  to  t  Sharo  of  the  Fruits 

of  His  Toil. 

THE  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  "  who  is 
superintendent  of  the  labor  depart- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  do- 
ing a  great  deal  toward  directing  the 
attention  of  the  clergy  and  the  laymen 
ot  the  church  as  well  to  a  side  of  the 
labor  question  with  which  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  familiar.  Mr.  Stelzle  was 
formerly  a  machinist  by  trade  and 
knows  by  actual  experience  what  Is  the 
lot  of  the  workingman.  But  he  goes 
deeper  than  his  own  experience  in  his 
studies  and  presentations  of  views  on 
the  labor  question.  In  an  article  Mr. 
Stelzle  says : 

"The  courts  of  law  have  decided  that 
a  man's  market  value  is  Just  about  $4,99."> 
more  than  a  sheep — ^imless  the  sheep  has 
a  fancy  pedigree.  He  is  worth,  this 
human  machine,  $5,000.  We'll  accept  the 
figures,  evgn  though  they  may  make  us 
feel  small  and  of  little  value. 

"But  here  comes  a  man  who  wants  a 
thousand  of  us,  worth  $5,000,000.  He 
wants  us  to  become  part  of  his  great 
system  of  production.  He  needs  us  be- 
cause without  our  trained  movements 
his  system  will  be  worth  just  so  much 
iron  for  the  scrap  pile.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  our  development.  A  thou- 
sand factors  have  entered  into  our 
makeup  for  which  he  was  not  in  any 
way  responsible.  We  therefore  advance 
him  $5,000,000  in  the  persons  of  our- 
selves, at  a  stated  rate  of  interest,  to  be 
paid  us  in  wages.  Economically  speak- 
ing, some  of  us  are  really  worth  more 
than  a  $5,000  machine,  but  some  of  us 
may  be  worth  less.  Let  us  take  it  for 
granted,  for  the  present,  that  we  are 
receiving  just  what  we  are  worth. 

"But  the  thousand  of  us  pay  back  in 
taxes  of  various  kinds  the  money  which 
helps  establish  the  community  in  which 
his  factory  is  located,  and  we  help  main- 
tain the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
town,  supporting  legislators  and  munic- 
ipal officers  who  make  the  town  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  transact  business.  In 
the  making  of  the  laws  we,  as  citizens, 
had  a  thousand  times  as  much  to  do  as 
the  factory  owner.    We  helped  to  make 


the  charter  under  which  he  runs  his 
business.  He  cannot  say,  therefore,  that 
'this  is  my  business,  and  I  shall  rim  it 
as  I  please.'  'It  is  our  busuiness,  and  we 
shall  run  it  to  our  mutual  interest,' 
must  be  the  true  sentiment  which  shall 
impel  us  to  do  our  best  to  make  it  the 
finest  business  that  we  know  how  to 
make  it. 

"Both  of  us  must  seek  each  other's 
welfare.  Everything  that  hinders  the 
progress  of  'our  business'  must  be  elim- 
inated. There  must  be  an  absolutely 
square  deal  on  both  sides.  We  have 
together,  let  us  say,  a  $10,000,000  invest- 
ment at  stake.  We  should  earnestly 
seek  to  avoid  the  usual  hindrances  to 
success — namely,  strikes,  lockouts,  fire, 
flood  and  pestilence.  Mostly  should  we 
guard  against  the  human  frailties  which 
imperil  every  enterprise  and  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  progress. 

"If  either  of  us  insists  that  this  is 
'my  business'  exclusively,  acting  as  in- 
dividuals and  seeking  only  our  indi- 
vidual interests,  then  we  at  once  place 
ourselves  outside  the  realm  of  mutual 
helpfulness  and  we  become  veritable 
anarchists,  deserving  the  penalty  which 
attaches  to  that  position — to  go  it  alone, 
without  the  privileges  which  come  from 
the  social  forces  that  must  make  this 
world  a  comfortable,  happy  abiding 
place  and  which  we  have  all  had  a 
hand  in  producing." 


TO  BE  PITIED:  NOT  CENSURED. 

The  fellow  who  says  that  unions  do 
not  do  any  good  and  who  bases  his  as- 
sertion  on  the  old  unsophisticated  chest- 
nut that  every  time  we  raise  wages  the 
capitalists  raise  the  cost  of  living,  is  to 
be  pitied  more  than  censured.  He  evi- 
dently does  not  stop  to  think  or  does 
not  realize  that  the  fellow  who  is  not 
organized  and  has  not  had  his  wages  in- 
creased has  to  buy  in  the  same  market 
and  pay  the  same  prices  that  he  does 
who  is  organized.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing among  those  capable  of  thinking 
that  the  union  man  is  better  paid,  better 
conditioned  and  consequently  can  and 
does  live  better  than  the  chap  who  is 
unorganized. — Exchange, 
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FROM  JOHN  MITCHELL. 

Spring  Vai,i,ey,  III.,  Sept.  15,  1908. 
To  the  Buffalo  Republic, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

Answering  your  telegram  of  today,  I 
have  this  to  say: 

I  sincerely  believe  that  all  honest  in- 
terests in  this  country,  including  those 
of  the  workingmen,  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  election  of  Bryan. 
Legitimate  business  and  honest  wealth 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  in  such  an 
event. 

The  platform  on  which  Mr.  Bryan 
stands,  fully  recognizes  the  rights  of 
organized  labor  and  gives  specific  as- 
surances of  legislaion  that  will  protect 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  organized  labor. 
The  platform  on  which  Mr.  Taft  stands, 
gives  no  such  recognition  and  no  such 
assurances.  The  issue,  therefore,  is 
clearly  drawn  and  that  is  the  reason  Mr. 
Gompers  and  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ad- 
vised trades  unionists  to  vote  for  Bryan. 

The  predatory  rich  who  are  so  zealous 
in  their  advocacy  of  Mr.  Taft,  clearly 
indicate  where  the  rest  of  the  people 
should  stand  in  the  fight. 

JOHN  MITCHELL, 
Second  Vice  President,  A.  F.  of  L. 


Value  of  Pertpintion. 

He  that  getteth  a  good  sweat  getteth  a 
good  thing  from  the  Lord.  Dainty  per- 
sons prefer  the  word  "perspiration."  All 
right.  Sweat  by  any  other  name  would 
be  quite  as  healthful.  Sweat  all  you 
can.  Let  all  the  little  fountains  of  the 
skin  gush  forth.  Few  people  understand 
the  necessity  of  sweat.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  there  are  300,000,000  pores 
in  the  glands  of  the  skin  which  covers 
the  body  of  a  middle-sized  man! 
Through  these  more  than  one-half  of 
what  we  eat  and  drink  passes  off  by 
insensible  perspiration. 

Sweating  is  a  most  wonderful  part  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  health,  and  even  to  our 
very  existence.  \i  we  consume  eight 
pounds  of  food  in  a  day,  five  pounds  of 
it  are  insensibly  discharged  by  perspira- 
tion. During  a  night  of  seven  hours' 
sleep  we  perspire  about  two  and  one-half 


pounds.  At  an  average  we  may  estimate 
the  discharge  fron^  the  surface  of  the 
body,  by  sensible  and  insensible  perspira- 
tion, at  from  one-half  an  ounce  to  four 
ounces  an  hour. 

Our  sweat  glands  are  situated  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and  with 
a  magnifying  glass  the  pores  may  be 
seen  in  rows  like  atomic  volcanoes  oc- 
cupying the  summit  of  .each  ridge  in  the 
skin.  Perspiration  is  most  abundant  in 
these,  regions.  Different  animals  per- 
spire in  different  regions;  rabbits  and 
rats  do  not  sweat  at  all,  oxen  very  little, 
pigs  mostly  on  the  snout,  dogs  and  cats 
chiefly  on  the  pads  of  the  feet. — Neu* 
York  Press. 


Photographing  the  Stomach. 

An  improved  apparatus  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Fritz  Lang  of  Munich,  by  which 
the  inside  of  the  stomach  can  be  clearly 
photographed.  The  camera  is  actually 
swallowed  by  the  patient,  and  no  sooner 
does  it  reach  his  stomach  than  the  walls 
thereof  are  illuminated  by  a  small  elec- 
tric lamp  attached  to  the  apparatus.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  camera  is  wound  a 
photographic  film  twenty  inches  long 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  All  the 
surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  pull  the  cord 
and  then  run  the  film  past  the  lens. 
The  electric  light  is  then  turned  on,  and 
after  the  sensitive  film  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  image  the  current  is 
turned  off  and  anotljer  section  of  the 
film  is  brought  into  play  until  the 
requisite  number  of  pictures  have  been 
obtained.  When  this  is  done  the  entire 
apparatus  is  withdrawn  from  the  stom- 
ach.— Exchange. 


At  the  present  time  the  constitution 
of  the  paving  cutters  provides  for  the 
nine  hour  day,  but  also  contains  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  after  May  1, 
1909,  the  hours  of  lalx)r  shall  not  ex- 
ceed eight. — Exchange. 


Prohibits  Forei|n  Labor. 

In  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  city  ordinance 
has  been  passed  which  prohibits  the 
employment  of  foreign  labor  on  any 
municipal  work  undertaken  in  the 
future.— /:.rc/wnf7^. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  UNION  WEAK. 

An  exchange  publishes  the  following 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  labor  union 
can  be  rendered  weak  and  helpless. 

"Send  your  dues  in  by  a  brother. 

"Speak  evil  of  your  union  whenever 
there  is  an  opportunity. 

"Threaten  to  leave  your  union  or  disc- 
obey  its  laws  if  it  doesn't  do  just  as  you 
would  have  it. 

"Never  attend  meeting  except  when 
there  is  no  other  place  to  go  or  to  save 
a  fine. 

"Be  sure  to  tell  everybody  you  meet 
that  you  oppose  the  action  of  your  union. 

"When  you  have  a  personal  spite  to 
a  brother  save  up  your  wrath  till  meet- 
ing night,  then  tell  him  what  you  think 
of  him. 

"Always  hint  or  insinuate  that  those 
who  do  the  work  for  the  union  are  seek- 
ing an  office  or  some  glory.  At  the 
same  time  be  very  careful  that  you  do 
not  do  any  work  lest  you  are  accused 
the  same  way. 

"Be  sure  never  to  say  anything  good 
for  labor  agitators  who  work  for  the 
union  when  you  are  at  the  theater,  the 
saloon  or  in  bed. 

"Never  be  guilty  of  going  to  labor 
mass  meetings  if  you  can  find  any  ex- 
cuse for  not  being  present. 

"Then  after  doing  all  these  things 
boast  of  being  a  model  union  man. 

"Then  let  this  model  union  man  write 
his  epitaph  in  the  family  album  thus : 
*I  h^ve  reaped  where  I  have  not  sown. 
I  have  enjoyed  benefits  which  I  had  no 
part  in  making.  I  have  hung  onto  the 
coat-tail  of  the  union  and  done  all  I 
could  %o  retard  its  progress.  I  have 
smitten  the  hand  that  brought  me  bless- 
ing.   I  am  an  ungrateful  coward." 


Shorthand  By  Machine. 

Shorthand  by  machinery  is  a  London 
idea,  and  is  done  by  the  stenotyper,  a 
device  that  can  be  worked  on  the  opera- 
tor's knee,  and  has  just  six  keys.  By 
changes  and  combinations  of  these  six 
keys  a  complete  alphabet  is  built  up  of 
dot  and  dash,  similar  in  kind  to  that  of 
the  Morse  code.  The  learner  simply  has 
to  commit  this  alphabet  to  memory,  and 
the  machine  will  do  the  rest.  With  less 
diligence  than  is  often  devoted  to  the 


acquisition  of  a  mere  parlor  game,  any 
ordinary  person  should  be  able  to  write 
stenotype  at  a  serviceable  speed  The 
new  shorthand  is  based  on  syllables, 
many  of  which  can  be  formed  by  one 
touch  of  the  hand  on  the  keyboard.  As 
if  pbying  the  pbno,  the  operator  simply 
strikes  a  chord,  and  imprints  a  character 
decipherable  to  the  tniined  eye  at  a 
gbiiee-  Unessential  vowels  and  con- 
sdiiants  can  be  dropped  out,  for  the 
grtmping  of  the  symbols  indicates  h0w 
they  are  to  be  read.  In  this  way  the 
**note"  is  formed,  is  legible  not  only  to 
the  operator,  but  also  to  any  one  who 
has  mastered  J  the  alphabet.  In  the  old 
shorthand  some  cannot  read  their  own 
notes  rarely:  few  indeed,  can  read  the 
notes  of  others.  The  notes  are  always 
accurate  and  legible  to  all  stenotypists 
at  any  distance  of  time.  They  also  are 
avaihible     for    any     hngu^gt.— Chicago 


IT  WON  T  WOHK. 

Judging  from  the  silence  maintained 
by  the  republican  press,  it  is  all  right 
for  VanCleave  to  try  to  stampede  the 
business  man  to  Taft,  We  doubt  very 
much  if  VanCIeavc  can  make  the  busi- 
ness man,  who  depends  on  the  union 
man'.s  wages  for  his  support,  see  in  the 
union  man  such  a  horned  beast  as  Van- 
Cleave,  Post,  etc.,  are  trying  to  make 
him  appear. — Si^riinj field  (Mo.)  Trades- 
man. 
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PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them   as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco.    Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag  .. 
bearing  Blue  Label.     ^    ^     ^     ^    ^ 

The  man. who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  dpes  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   WhUe  Surley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 

Capital-B^-^iey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Each  the  Best  Thing  in  its  Class. 


1; 


ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 


Reidsville,  N.  C. 
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Old  Established  Brands 
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UNrON    AND    INDEPENDENT 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Ineorporaltd  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
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UNION  MADE 
Little  CIQARS  and  CIGARETTES 
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"HIGH  CARD" 
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CIGARETTES 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board,  of  July,  11)08, 
I  was  instructed  to  attend  the  State  Fair 
of  Georgia,  held  in  Atlanta,  October  8th 
until  the  24th.  On  my  arriving  in  At- 
lanta, October  7th,  I  met  with  Mr. 
Jerome  Jones,  an  organizer  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  who  had  charge  of  the  Label 
Exhibit  at  the  Fair,  and  discussed  with 
him  the  advisability  of  making  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  Inter- 
national Union's  label.  Having  on  hand 
only  some  small  and  large  cards  and 
calendars,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  to  make  an  appropriate  display. 
On  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  wrote  to 
the  United  States  Tobacco  Co.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  The  Larus  Bros,  and  Dill 
Tobacco  Co.,  of  Richmond;  also  the 
Ware-Kramer  Tobacco  Co.,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  Peoples  Tobacco  Co.,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  the  Robt.  Harris  Bros., 
of  Reidsvillc,  N.  C,  all  of  whom  re- 
sponded liberally  with  the  exception  of 
the  Larus  Bros,  who  had  written  me 
that  time  was  too  short  to  make  an 
exhibit,  and  Dill  Tobacco  Co.,  who 
deemed  it  not  worth  while  to  answer 
my  correspondence.  Mr.  Jones  gave  me 
wall  space  of  10  by  15  feet,  and  with  the 
cartons  of  cigarettes  and  tobaccos,  to- 
gether with  our  advertising  matter, 
made  a  very   elaborate  display;   and   I 


might  add  that  Mr.  Wm.  Turner,  who 
has  four  or  five  different  stores  through- 
out thc^  city  selling  independent  union 
tobaccos  and  cigars,  allowed  mc  the 
privilege  of  a  large  glass  show  case 
filled  with  junion  tobacco  and  union 
labeled  cigar  boxes  which  made  an  at- 
tractive display  of  the  Cigaritiakcrs'  In- 
ternational Union,  ^r.  Louis  Scafes,  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoeworkcrs'  Union,  came 
to  the  city  representing  that  organiza- 
tion and  the  Walk-Over,  Douglas,  Bea- 
con and  Stewart  stores  to  the  extent  of 
their  contributing  show  cases  filled  with 
union  shoes,  representing  products  of 
that  organization,  together  with  show 
cards  and  mirrors.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Scates  and  myself  called  on  numerous 
merchants  to  make  display  of  union 
made  hats,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
none  had  show  cases  to  spare  they  could 
not  do  so.  Other  organizations  that 
made  display  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  out- 
side of  the  Tobacco  Workers',  Boot  an(f 
Shoe  Workers'  and  Garment  Workers' 
were  as  follows:  The  Barbers,  Typo- 
graphical Union,  Printing  Pressmen,. 
Journeymen  Tailors,  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employes,  Glove  Workers',  StOvc 
Mounters,  Piano  Workers,  Leather 
Workers,  Railway  Telegraphers,  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  Boilermakers  and 
Ship  Builders,  and  the  Atlanta  Federa- 
tion of  Trades,  also  the  Hatters  by  cards 
and  literature.  Mrs.  Smith,  of  the 
Telegraphers'  Union,  who  is  a  hard  and 
earnest  worker  for  the  cause  of  trade 
union  movement,  had  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibits, promoting  every  label  by  explain- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  same  to  all 
the  visitors  at  the  Fair.  The  average  at- 
tendance of  the  Fair  was  about  ten 
thousand  per  day,  and  the  interest  shown 
by  the  visitors  in  viewing  the  trade 
unions*  display  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
every  one  concerned.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  at  the  next  Fair  the  International 
Unions  all  over  the  country  will  lend 
their  assistance  by  securijig  one  of  the- 
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entire  large  buildings  in  which  to  make 
their  exhibits.  My  candid  opinion  is 
that  the  farmers  should  be  educated  up 
to  the  principle  of  organized  labor  and 
union  labeled  products,  thereby  being  a 
very  valuable  assistance  to  the  Union 
L^bor  movement.  Almost  every  visitor 
received  blotters  and  cards  and  mirrors, 
and  I  feel  positive  that  all  that  attend- 
ed the  Fair  now  know  the  label  of  the 
Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 

On  October  21st,  that  being  Farmers' 
Union  Day,  addresses  were  made  by 
several  gentlemen  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  principally  the  President,  Brother 
Barrett,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  who 
laid  great  stress  on  union  labeled  prod- 
ucts, which  was  lively  cheered  by  the 
audience.  Everything  that  was  possible 
was  done  to  help  us  along  with  our 
work  by  Mr.  Weldon,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  State  Fair,  for  which  we 
were  exceedingly  thankful.  I  also  de- 
sire to  say  in  the  concluding  days  of  the 
Fair  I  distributed  all  the  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  to  the  visitors,  which  was  ap- 
preciated very  much  indeed.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  in  this  respect,  that  Mr. 
Jerome  Jones,  by  his  courteous  treat- 
ment and  hard  earnest  work,  made  the 
exhibit  one  of  the  successes  of  the  Fair. 

During  the  evenings  I  visited  the  fol- 
lowing unions:  The  Leather  Workers, 
Stonemasons,  Bartenders,  Bricklayers, 
white  and  colored,  Horseshoers,  Elec- 
trical Workers,  Engineers,  Barbers,  Pat- 
tern Makers,  Plumbers,  Nickel  Work- 
ers, and  the  Federation  of  Trades,  and 
instructed  them  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  label  from  the  F.  R.  Penn  Tobacco 
Co.,  which  company  has  a  large  demand 
in  and  around  Atlanta  for  "Queen 
and  Quality,"  a  piece  of  granulated  to- 
bacco manufactured  by  them.  All 
promised  sincerely  that  in  the  future 
nothing  but  union  labeled  tobacco  would 
l>e  purchased  by  them.  I  also  addressed 
the  smoker  and  mass  meeting  of  the 
Machinists,  where  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  were  in  attendance,  among 
the  speakers  being  the  Mayor-elect, 
Mr.  Woodward,  who  held  a  card  of  the 
Tsrpographical  Union,  of  which  he  was 
very  proud,  also  the  City  Attorney,  Mas. 
Mason,  and  the  Coroner,  Mr.  O'Donnell. 
who  spoke  generally  on  the  objects  and 


the  benefits  obtained  by  organized  labor. 
I  also  addressed  the  mass  meeting  of 
the  Carpenters  and  Joiners',  where  about 
three  hundred  attended.  The  organizer 
of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  for  the 
southern  district,  Mr.  Wilson,  also  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  voiced  my 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  Union  label.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  unions  of  the  city  of  At- 
lanta are  as  consistent  and  loyal  to  the 
members  of  the  Trade  Union  move- 
ment as  I  ever  met,  and  I  would  advise 
any  factory  using  the  union  label  on 
their  products  to  send  their  salesmen  to 
that  city  where  good  results  would  be 
obtained.  I  also  addressed  a  meeting  of 
the  Pressmen's  Union.  This  organiza- 
tion has  been  on  a  strike  for  the  past 
ten  months  and  in  all  that  time  haye  not 
lost  one  single  member,  which  speaks 
well  of  the  loyalty  of  their  membership 
to  their  organization. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Jerome  Jones.  The 
labor  movement  in  that  city  should 
be  and  are  proud  of  the  representative 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  not  only  says 
things  but  does  them,  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  him  for  his 
consistent  and  earnest  work  for  the 
labor  movement  in  that  vicinity.  With 
him  are  Brother  Barrett,  of  the  Ma- 
chinists, Brother  Hobby,  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  and  Brother  Strauss, 
of  the  Journeymen  Tailors,  who  are  all 
hustlers.  I  would  also  like  to  add  that 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 
ought  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  an  energetic  and  efficient  organizer 
and  agitator  as  Brother  Louis  Scates, 
who  is  always  hustling  and  working  for 
union  labeled  goods.  I  desire  to  thank 
all  those  brothers  for  the  valuable  as- 
sistance they  lent  me  while  in  that  city. 

From  Atlanta  I  proceeded  to  Savan- 
nah, where  I  addressed  a  number  of 
organizations  in  behalf  of  our  label  and 
labels  of  other  organizations  as  well. 
My  personal  opinion  is,  it  appears  to  me 
good  work  could  be  done  in  the  South- 
ern States  for  the  union  label  products. 
I  would  suggest  that  International 
Unions  who  have  labels,  to  devote  more 
time  to  agitation  in  the  South  than  here- 
tofore, and  especially  among  the  farm- 
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ers.  In  the  organization  of  the  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Educational  Association, 
the  word  has  been  passed  along  the  line 
among  every  local,  "buy  nothing  but 
union  labeled  articles,"  and  a  little  litera- 
ture sent  to  them  would  be  of  very  val- 
uable assistance  in  educating  them  to  the 
various  labels  of  different  organizations. 

From  Savannah  I  proceeded  to  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  in  regard  to  organizing 
the  proposed  new  independent  factory  to 
operate  for  the  manufacture  of  smoking 
tobacco.  The  factory  just  now  is  being 
remodeled  to  meet  the  requirements'  of 
manufacturing,  and  will  not  be  ready  be- 
fore the  middle  of  November.  I  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Lee,  the  manager, 
and  ^he  informed  me  that  Mr.  Walker, 
the  proprietor,  was  in  New  York,  and 
would  probably  return  about  the  15th 
of  November,  and  would  then  take  up 
the  matter  of  the  organization  of  the 
factory  under  the  banner  of  the  To- 
bacco Workers'  International  Union,  and 
would  notify  me  by  correspondence. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  since  learned 
that  the  Tobacco  Workers  International 
Union  has  received  first  premium  for 
their  display  at  the  Georgia  State  Fair, 
and  the  ribbon  has  been  sent  to  the 
International  Office.  Also  in  the  issue 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  October 
25th,  the  photo  of  the  exhibit  has  been 
published,  showing  the  magnitude  of  the 
Federated  Trades  Unions'  display. 
Fraternally  yours, 

A.  McAndrew,  International  Pres't. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  MOTHER  JONES. 


"Mother  Jones"  is  full  of  interesting 
anecdotes,  says  the  Erie  Union  Labor 
Journal,  which  if  put  into  print  would 
make  capital  reading  for  all  people  in- 
terested in  the  labor  struggles  of  the 
times. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mother 
Jones  was  arrested  in  West  Virginia 
by  order  of  Judge  Jackson,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  for  violating  the  injunctions 
issued  by  him  during  the  miners* 
strike,  in  which  he  attempted  to  re- 
strain Mother  Jones  and  her  associates 
from  feeding  the  striking  miners. 

The  good  little  friend  of  the  miners 
very    naturally    violated    the    iniquitous 


order,  and  was  very  promptly  notified 
of  her  arrest  by  the  United  States 
Marshal.  lue  warrant  was  served 
while  she  was  delivering  an  address. 
After  reading  the  document  she  re- 
torted in  her  characteristic  manner : 
"Go  and  tell  your  judge  that  he  is  the 
worst  scab  I  know  of.  He  scabbed  on 
his  father." 

During  the  trial  one  of  the  mine 
owners'  attorneys  asked  the  good 
woman  if  she  had  not  said  that  Judge 
Jackson  was  a  scab.  Before  Mother 
Jones  could  reply  the  aged  jurist 
turned  in  his  chair,  and  facing  the 
prisoner  asked  with  firmness  what  she 
meant  by  such  a  charge. 

Mother  Jones  not  be  outdone,  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

*Well,  you  see,  judge,"  she  began,  "it 
was  the  first  thought  that  came  to  me 
when  the  warrant  was  served,  and  I  had 
to  let  it  out.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  in 
forty  years.  But  away  back  in  the 
sixties  I  read  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers  'hat  President  Lincoln  had  ap- 
pointed a  lawyer  by  name  of  Jackson 
on  the  Federal  bench  of  West  Virginia. 
I  also  remember  the  stir  about  the  ap- 
pointment, for  the  papers  declared  that 
the  initials  of  yourself  and  your  father 
were  the  same,  and  the  commission 
failed  to  state  whether  the  appointment 
was  for  Jackson,  Sr.,  or  Jackson,  Jr. 
It  was  also  stated  that  your  father  was 
out  of  the  country  temporarily,  and  you 
took  the  job.  It  was  discovered  later 
that  the  appointment  was  intended  for 
your  father.  That  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  said,  'you  '^^d  scabbed  on  your 
father.' " 

.This  reply  caused  a  general  laugh  in 
the  court  room  in  which  the  venerable 
judge  participated  most  heartily. 

When  the  trial  was  over  and  Mother 
Jones  was  acquitted.  Judge  Jackson  sent 
for  her,  and  in  his  typical  Southern 
style  greeted  the  kind  old  lady  with, 
"Judge  Jackson  wishes  to  pay  his  com- 
pliments to  Mother  Jones,  and  at  the 
same  time  desires  to  assure  her  that 
he  did  not  scab  on  his  father." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Mother 
Jones,  "for  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that 
I  was  not  tried  by  a  scab  judge." 
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TRADES  UNIONS  IN  CONJUNCTION 
WITH  CLOSED  SHOP. 


Clarence  S.  Darrow  Dedaree  Constitutional 
Ri^ht  to  Work  Argument  a  Fallacy- 
Individual  Has  Small  Chance  in 
LUe's  Battle. 


IN  his  Labor  Day  address  in  Fanueil 
Hall,  Boston,  Clarence  S.  Darrow 
spoke  on  "The  Open  tShop."  He  said 
in  part: 

"It  is  impossible  for  the  union  man 
iind  the  non-union  man  to  work  ami- 
cably in  one  shop,  because  they  differ 
on  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
whether  there  shall  be  a  union  or  not. 
This  question  marks  the  line  of  cleavage 
in  churches,  in  families  and  all  society 
with  which  labor  is  allied.  Men  holding 
different  views  on  this  question  cannot 
labor  in  the  same  factory  and  be 
friendly. 

"I  know  of  an  instance  which  came 
out  during  the  coal  miners'  strike. 
There  was  a  religious  meeting  in  a 
church  attended  by  many  union  men. 
'There  is  an  unfair  man  in  the  house,' 
some  one  said,  and  every  union  man  left 
the  room. 

"In  every  open  shop  the  non-union 
man  is  favored  by  the  employer,  because 
the  employer  likes  the  non-union  man. 
Jf  there  are  reductions  to  be  made  in 
the  force  the  union  man  is  discharged. 
If  wages  arc  to  be  cut,  the  union  man 
suffers,  and  the  non-union  man  very 
likely  is  secretly  paid  the  old  rate.  If 
there  is  an  easy  job  to  be  given  out, 
the  non-union  man  gets  it. 

"So  the  union  man  supports  his  or- 
ganization, which  costs  money,  and  he 
pays  for  the  benefits  which  the  non- 
union man  derives  in  the  improvement 
in  conditions  and  the  shorter  hours  se- 
cured by  the  union.  The  union  man 
resents  the  idea  that  his  fellow  em- 
jiloycc  who  contributes  nothing  should 
share  in  the  advantages.  So  there  is 
strife  between  these  two. 

"So  I  believe  in  the  closed  shop,  be- 
cause it  is  only  by  the  closed  shop  that 
the  workingman  can  maintain  his  rights 
:ind  secure  the  protection  of  his  life. 

•'One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  in 
support  of  the  policy  of  an  open  shop  is 


that  every  man  has  an  unalienable  and 
constitutional  right  to  work.  I  never 
found  that  in  the  constitution.  If  a  man 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  work,  he 
ought  to  have  a  constitutional  right  to  a 
job.  I  would  give  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars to  any  one  who  could  show  me 
how  to  enforce  a  constitutional  right  to 
a  job.  A  man  has  only  a  right  to  work 
if  he  can  get  a  job,  and  he  has  also  a 
right  not  to  work. 

"Many  capitalists  declare  they  believe 
in  labor  unions,  but  their  political  econ- 
omy leads  them  to  pronounce  as  wrong 
everything  the  unions  do.  It  is  the 
theory  of  those  who  receive  their  polit- 
ical economy  from  26  Broadway  and 
Harvard  College  that  labor  unions  are 
proper  organizations,  but  every  one  of 
their  methods  is  to  be  condemned. 

**We  have  listened  often  to  the  old 
reasoning  that  a  workingman  is  able  to 
make  as  good  a  contract  individually  as 
a  labor  union  can.  I  don't  believe  the 
individual  switchman  on  a  railroad  who 
was  earning  $65  a  month  would  get 
much  satisfaction  if  he  protested  ag;ainst 
a  cut  in  his  wages. 

"What  chance  has  he  to  see  the  super- 
intendent and  insist  that  he  cannot  sup- 
port his  family  on  a  smaller  wage?  But 
if  he  is  a  member  of  an  association 
which  includes  thousands  of  men  in 
every  branch  of  railroading  his  griev- 
ance is  sure  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
president. 

"Trades  unions  endeavor  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  labor,  they  say.  Well,  I 
suppose  they  do.  If  they  could  create 
a  monopoly,  they  would  starve  the 
world. 

"But  it  seems  to  me  the  trades  union 
is  not  the  only  body  that  tries  to  es- 
tablish a  monopoly.    Capital  does  it. 

"Capitalists  do  not  like  unions  because 
they  interfere  with  business,  they  say. 
Yes,  they  do  interfere  with  business. 
They  compel  capital  to  pay  living  wages. 
They  enforce  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  in  the  factories.  They 
keep  women  and  children  from  working 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  an  unsanitary 
building.  This  is  a  pretty  serious  thing 
when  a  State  has  to  pass  a  law  to  pre- 
vent a  man  sending  his  twelve-year-old 
girl  into  a  factory.     You  don't  have  to 
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compel  a  tiger  to  protect  her  offspring. 

"Capital^. says  unions  interfere  with 
business.  A  brick  factory  does  not 
make  a  business  any  more  than  a  body 
of  workingmen  gathered  outside  the 
factory  make  a  business.  There  is  no 
business  until  the  owner  of  the  factory 
and  the  workmen  meet,  agree  upon 
terms  and  the  men  enter  that  factory 
and  go  to  work.  The  employer  puts  his 
money  into  that  business  and  the  work- 
man his  life.  The  one  has  as  much 
right  as  the  other  to  regulate  that  busi- 
ness. 

''Men  don't  go  into  unions  because 
they  like  tnem.  Tiiey  are  expensive.  It 
costs  money  tp  support  a  union.  Men 
don't  advocate  a  closed  shop  because 
they  like  it.  But,  my  friends,  it  is  I>e- 
cause  trades  unions  and  the  closed  shop 
are  the  only  means  the  workingman  has 
to  protect  his  life  and  his  family. 

"Let  us  assume  that  all  they  say  in 
criticisms  of  trades  unions  is  true.  Sup- 
pose they  are  unjust,  arrogant,  often  un- 
wise; that  they  prevent  some  men  from 
obtaining  employment.  I  say,  granting 
the  truth  of  this,  that  with  all  their 
faults  trades  unions  have  done  more 
for  humanity  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion of  men  that  ever  existed.  They 
have  done  more  for  decency,  for 
honesty,  for  education,  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  race,  for  the  developing 
of  character  in  man  than  any  other  as- 
sociation of  men. 

"Their  faults  are  human.  The  weak- 
nesses of  trades  unions  are  tne  weak- 
nesses of  every  association  of  men. 
They  cannot  be  helped. 

"Some  day  there  will  come  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Some  day  indus- 
trial warfare  as  well  as  warfare  be- 
tween nations  will  be  seen  to  be  ridic- 
ulous and  a  waste  of  life  and  money. 
Some  day  men  will  work  together  in  a 
grand  co-operative  scheme.  But  until 
that 'day  the  trades  unions  must  stand 
as  the  only  safeguard  of  the  working- 
man,  the  only  instrument  by  which  he 
can  maintain  himself  and  his  family." 

At  Lethbridge,  Canada,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000  there  are  1,000  members 
of  trade  unions. 


IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE? 


Is    it    worth    while    that    we    jostle    a 
brother, 
Bearing  his  load  on  the  rough  road  of 
life? 
Is  it  worth  while  that  we  jeer  at  each 
other. 
In  blackness  of  heart  that  we  war  to 

the  knife? 
God  pity  us  all  in  our  pitiful  strife. 

God  pity  us  all  as  we  jostle  each  other; 

God  pardon   us  all   for  the  triumphs 

we  feel   ♦ 

When   a    fellow   goes   down    'neath   his 

load  on  the  heather. 

Pierced    to    the    heart.      Words    are 

keener  than  steel, 
And  mightier  for  woe  than  for  weal. 

Were  it  not  well  in  this  brief  little  jour- 
ney 
On  over  the  isthmus,  down  into  the 
tide. 
We  give  him  a  fish  instead  of  a  serpent. 
Ere  folding  the  hands  to  be  and  abide 
Forever  and  aye  in  dust  at  his  side? 

Look  at  the  roses  saluting  c.ich  other; 
Look  at  the  herds  all  at  peace  on  tne 
plain — 
Man,  and  man  only,  makes  war  on  his 
brother, 
And  laughs  in   his  heart  at  his  peril 

and  pain; 
Shamed  by  the  beasts   that  go  down 
on  the  plain. 

Is    it    worth    while    that    we    battle    to 
humble 
Such  poor  fellow  down  into  the  dust? 
God  pity  us  all;  Time  oft  soon  tumble 
All   of   us    together,   live   leaves   in   a 

gust, 
Humbled,  indeed,  down  into  the  dust. 
— Joaquin   Miller. 

Martin  Irons,  the  leader  of  the  great 
Southwestern  railroad  strike  of  1885, 
who  died  about  two  years  ago  in  Arkan- 
sas, almost  forgotten,  is  to  have  a  mon- 
ument erected  to  his  memory.  At  any 
rate,  the  Missouri  btate  Federation  of 
Labor  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
solicit  subscriptions  to  that  end. 
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Ucationto  involved   in   this   contract,     ^he  comp- 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS,     -      Editor.  troUer,   contending   that   the   contractor 

Rooms  60-61-52-53  Am.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  had  violated  the  eight-hour  law  and  did 

Third  and  Mdin  Streets,     -      Louisville,  Ky.  "^t  P^X  ^^^  prevailing   rate  of  wages. 

The  publiBher  reserves  the  right  to  reject  or  refused  payment, 

revoke  advertising  contracts  at  any  time.  j^    ^n   opinion,    Judge    Vaan    says    in 

INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD.  ^^' 

AirrHONY  McAndrews President  "The   legislature   now   has   the  power 

w'r'^^b'^*'**''""*"--^;^'"';!."^^'';  *"«»   ^^  ^^^   *e   present   labor   law 

W.  R.  Waldbn First  Vice-President  ...... 

2020  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  was    enacted    to    hx    and    regulate    the 

Charles  I,AVoiE. ^.....Second  Vice-President  hours  of  labor  on  public  work  by  lim- 

177 1-ogan  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  v         ^i_          ^         •   *       »                                   , 

Robert  Fox Third  Vice-President  *""8^   *"^"^   ^^   ^'^^ht   hours    in    one  cal- 

6io  Federal  St.,  Richmond,  va.              •  endar   day,   and   to  provide   that  when 

'"""x^j^fc^^i^siirN^SSSSl;^"*  *•"'  ""it  «  ««<^''^<l  •«>  °ffi«-^  ot  state 

W.s.  Thomas Fifth  Vice-President  Of  municipal  government   shall  be  per- 

CBAa  P  At»K.'*'"'"^'"«f";^v-'*,f-  :    .  °^««1  to  pay  therefor  from  funds  on- 

CB  AS.  P.  Alder Sixth  Vice-President  ,       ,  .       «.  •  i          .     if* 
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B.  I.EWI8  Evans. SecreUry-Treasurer 

S^Si-sa-sa  Am.  N.f.  B.B..  B.d,.,  I^,.vil...  Ky.  FARMERS'  UNION. 

SEE    THAT    THIS    LABEL  There    are    annually     thousands    of 

young  men  leaving  the  farm  to  take  up 

|of  Ifetc^  1b  work  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  there 
is  already  an  ample  number  of  labor- 
ing  men   to   do   the   work   required  in 

-  ^^^  „. _r>— ^,  these  cities.     It   is   not  natural  that  a 

fftiSKmSSSSSSSmmmmm^^  young  man  or  young  lady  who  is  raised 

-,  ^  -                      ,  and  educated  on  a  farm  should  leave  it 

IS  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether  and    take   up    some    other    occupation. 

Plug,  Package  or  Twist.      None  Therefore  tnere  must  be  soine  cause  for 

genuinely  Union  without  it.  their  action. 

=  The    eiducation    in    rural    schools   is 

EIGHT  HOUR  LAW  IS  UPHELD  BY  equal      to   that   of   the   cities,   and   the 

THE  COURT.  young  ipen  and  women  of  the  farm  have 

as    good    a    general    education    as   that 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals  Decision  of  enjoyed   by  any  other  class   of   people. 

Interest  to  Workers  Everywhere.  They     are     endowed     with     reasoning 

powers  the  same  as  all  other  persons, 

Albany,  Oct.  20.— The  validity  of  that  and  they  see  that  under  present  exist- 

section  of  the  labor  law  providing  that  ing  conditions  there  is  little  to  be  gain- 
no  workman  upon  public  work  "shall  be  ed  by  remaining  on  the  farm.  It  takes 
permitted  or  required  to  work  more  the  combined  energies  of  the  farmer, 
than  eight  hours  in  one  calendar  day,"  his  wife,  sons  and  daughters  by  working 
is  upheld  by  the  court  of  appeals  in  a  early  and  late  to  make  a  reasonable  liv- 
decision  recently  handed  down.  The  ing,  and  with  this  they  are  deprived  of 
court  in  substance  holds  that  a  violation  some  of  the  social  features  which  per- 
of  this  law  is  justifiable  for  the  with-  sons  working  in  the  towns  and  cities 
holding    of    payments    for    such    work  enjoy. 

from  contractors.  Knowing  that  under  the  present  condi- 

The  question  came  up  in  an  action  be-  tions  they  can  expect  nothing  more,  they 

gun  by  the  Williams   Engineering  and  then  decide  to  leave  the  farm  and  take 

Contracting  Corfipany  of  New  York  to  up  some  occupation  in  the  cities  where 

compel  Comptroller  Metz,  of  New  York,  they  can  enjoy  the  social  pleasures  of 

to    pay    two    installments    aggregating  their  city  cousins.     In  carrying  out  this 

about  $14,000  on  a  contract  for  the  com-  resolution  they  begin  to  crowd  the  al- 
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ready  overcrowded  cities,  demanding 
employment  that  they  may  live  and  at 
the  same  thnc  creating  a  surplus  of 
labor  above  that  needed  for  carrying  on 
of  business.  They  do  not  create  any 
more  business  in  the  cities,  but  over- 
supply  the  help  needed  to  perform  the 
labor  of  the  factories,  which  are  al- 
ready established,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  that  they  by  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  labor  movement,  offer 
to  work  for  a  lower  price  than  that 
asked  by  labor  organizations,  which 
have  made  a  study  of  co  ditions  in  the 
cities  and  know  what  it  costs  to  live. 
Thus  the  union  laborer  finds  the  propo- 
sition of  keeping  his  wages  where  they 
belong  a  much  harder  proposition  than 
would  be  the  case  should  these  young 
men  and  women  remain  on  the  farms 
where  they  have  been  reared. 

Not  only  does  this  situation  embar- 
rass the  union  laborer^  but  it  as  well 
works  an  injury  to  the  farmer. 

It  takes  from  the  farm  the  best  help 
which  a  farmer  can  have,  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  been  raised 
on  the  farm  and  know  the  work  as  a 
trade. 

To  counteract  this  we  must  find  a 
remedy,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
other  solution  which  will  be  of  as  great 
benefit  to  all  union  laborers  as  that 
brought  about  by  the  organization  of 
fanners  and  their  sons  in  the  American 
Society  of  Equity. 

The  aims  of  the  American  Society  of 
Equity  are  such  that  no  one  can  have 
any  objection  who  does  a  legitimate 
business.  All  that  we  as  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Equity  ask  is 
a  fair,  equitable  price  for  what  we  pro- 
duce as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
labor  and  capital  mvested.  To  prove 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  organize  to 
bring  about  this  end,  I  wish  to  state  that 
today,  for  instance,  in  the  Northwest, 
farms  have  increased  in  value  three 
times  in  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- five 
years,  the  cost  of  farm  labor  is  more 
than  doubledj-tlie  cost  of  machinery  and 
horses  has  increased,  the  oost  of  every 
.thing  which  a  farmer  consumes  has  in- 
creased, yet  the  crop  produced  per  acre 
as  compared  to  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  has  decreased  about  one-half. 


but  the  prices  received  are  about  the 
same  as  or  less  than  those  received 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

When  looking  this  problem  square  iu. 
the  face  one  can  readily  see  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  or  farming  will  be- 
come abject  slavery;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  after  the  farmers  become  thor- 
oughly organized  in  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Equity  or  other  farm  organiza- 
tion and  figure  the  cost  of  producticin 
of  a  crop  on  account  of  labor,  machin- 
ery and  cost  of  land,  and  set  a  price  on 
this  which  will  pay  them  a  reasonable 
profit  each  year,  j'ou  will  find  tlfet  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  leaving  the  farm  today  will 
remain  there. 

They  will  enjoy  the  social  features 
there  the  same  as  they  will  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  They  will  have  their  uoli- 
days,  their  picnics,  and  this  influx  of 
labor  to  the  cities  from  the  farms  will 
l)c  stopped,  and  the  surplus  of  labor  in 
the  cities  will  be  eliminated.  When 
this  surplus  of  labor  in  the  towns  and 
cities  is  eliminated,  you  will  no  doubt 
find  that  the  question  of  securing  a  fair 
and  just  wage  for  your  labor  will  be 
easily  settled  between  the  laborer  and 
the  employer. 

I  am  sincere  when  I  say  that  when 
any  union  laborer  demands  that  the 
products  of  the  farm  which  he  con- 
sumes carry  with  them  the  union  label 
of  the  American  farmers  he  will  be 
helping  our  organization  and  will  be 
helping  himself  to  the  same  extent.  We 
hope  in  a  short  time  to  be  so  strongly 
organized  that  we  can  furnish  to  all 
union  laborers  the  products  from  farms 
whose  owners  and  tenants  are  entitled 
to  the  use  of  our  union  label.— ^O.  D. 
Pauley.  Secretary-Treasurer  American 
Society  of  Equity,  in  American  Pedera 
tionist. 


Ci^r«tte8  in  E^pt. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  epidemic  in 
Egypt.  Of  tlic  12,000.000  natives,  onc- 
Iialf  smoke  an  average  oi  ten  a  day, 
making  a  toial  daily  consumption  t^i 
00.000,000.  Dr.  Upa  Bey,  of  Cairt), 
found  among  twenty-five  patients  twen- 
ty-two who  were  suffering  from  the  of 
fects  of  nicotine  poisoning. 
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BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  TRADE 
UNIONISM. 


SINCE  returning  from  Great  Britain 
the  question  has  frequently  been 
asked  me,  "What  are  the  essential  points 
of  difference  between  the  British  and 
American  labor  movements?  Which  is 
the  clearer  in  aim,  ^  the  superior  in 
method,  the  better  in  general  develop- 
ment?" 

My  opportunities  of  observation  have 
been  altogether  too  limited  to  warrant 
an  attempt  at  giving  a  dogmatic  answer 
to  the^  queries.  Some  degrees  of  varia- 
tion are,  however,  apparent  to  even  a 
superficial  student  of  the  situation,  and 
of  these  there  may  be  noted: 

First — The  greater  uniformity  of  the 
British  movement.  Organizations,  after 
all,  must  reflect  the  character  and  tem- 
peraments of  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
membership,  and  the  peculiar  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  individual  Briton 
are  apparent  in  the  labor  movement  of 
his  country.  The  British  trade  union  is 
homogeneous.  Men  speak  the  same 
tongue,  inherit  the  like  traditions,  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  same  standards 
of  living  and  of  thought.  There  is  no 
such  diversity  of  background  in  a  Brit- 
ish labor  convention  as  in  our  own  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  where  the  philosophies 
of  the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Latin  and 
the  Slav  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
those  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
Consequently  the  programs  of  the  Brit- 
ish movement  are  less  erratic,  in  some 
respects  have  a  greater  continuity  than 
those  of  our  American  unions. 

Secondly — The  longer  experience  of 
most  of  the  British  unions  has  served  to 
remove  from  the  stage  of  discussion 
many  mmor  issues  about  which  Ameri- 
can trades  unions  by  no  means  agree 
and  about  which  they  have  no  settled 
policy.  In  a  national  convention  this 
serves  to  expedite  business,  curtails  su- 
perfluous oratory  and  permits  delibera- 
tion to  concentrate  upon  methods  of  ac- 
tion rather  than  to  be  dissipated  about 
abstractions. 

Thirdly— The  structure  of  the  British 
government  under  which  a  simple  act  of 
rarliament  can  change  conditions  exist- 
ing for  genturj^s  presents  to  the  British 


unions  an  entirely  different  field  of  work 
legislatively  from  that  in  which  the 
American  unionist  must  operate.  Here 
we  have  rigid  constitutional  limitations, 
both  federal  and  local;  large  powers  re- 
served to  each  of  the  commonwealths, 
which  must  severally  be  influenced  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  legislative  re- 
forms sought  by  organized  labor.  Al- 
though the  British  workman  is  emphat- 
ically a  practical  individual,  yet  he  is 
looking  to  Parliament  today  for  many 
things  which  the  American  unionist 
would  not  think  of  seeking  to  obtain 
legislatively,  and  if  the  same  legislative 
machinery  existed  there  as  here  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  the  British  workman 
would  pursue  the  same  policy  as  at 
present. 

The  British  unionists  long  ago  learned 
the  value  of  large  treasuries  and  liberal 
benefits  in  the  policy  of  their  unions. 
The  so-called  "pew  unionism,"  relying 
upon  the  strike  and  the  ballot,  has  not 
turned  away  the  faith  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  rank  and  file  from  that  policy. 
But  the  Taff-Vale  decision  threatened  to 
destroy  the  financial  power  of  the  union, 
in  so  far  as  it  could  be  used  along  lines 
of  economic  resistance.  It  was  the  fear 
of 'this  result,  rather  than  the  impulse 
of  the  radical  and  revolutionary  forces, 
which  has  causpd  the  late  political  up- 
heaval. There  were  also  contributory 
influences  of  a  general  political  nature 
which  swelled  the  tide  of  the  independ- 
ent political  movement.  Provided,  as 
seems  likely,  that  a  satisfactory  trades 
disputes  bill  is  passed  by  Parliament 
when  it  reassembles,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  British  trades  unionism  will  not 
follow  the  leadership  of  Keir  Hardie  in 
his  effort  to  identify  trades  unionism 
with  the  Independent  Labor  party. 

John  Burns,  as  is  well  known,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Hardie. 
MacDonald  et  al.,  and  when  all  is  said. 
John  Burns  stands  as  the  great  repre- 
sentative British  la]>or  loader,  who  ha< 
achieved  results  in  the  fidd  of  labor  leg- 
islation, and,  abused  by  the  ultra  ex- 
tremists, he  has  the  confidence  of  press 
and  people  in  a  most  remarkable  de- 
gree. 

To  sum  up  this  phase  of  the  question. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  Britain,  as  in 
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America,  there  are  trades  unionists  who 
would  rely  chiefly  upon  legislative  action 
for  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions, 
hut  they  arc  by  no  means  in  the  ma- 
jority; that  the  majority  there  as  here 
would  jealously  guard  against  merging 
the  economic  machinery  of  the  unions 
with  that  of  any  political  party,  and  that 
while  they  believe  that  every  trade  un- 
ionist should  use  an  independent  ballot, 
they  recognize  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion as  unassailable,  that  the  independ- 
ence of  each  trades  unionist  must  be 
guaranteed  to  use  his  ballot  as  he  sees 
tit  if  the  economic  effectiveness  of  the 
union  is  to  be  maintained. 

In  a  general  way,  I  should  say  that 
the  American  movement  is  more  hetero- 
geneous than  the  British,  has  a  greater 
mobility,  is  doing  more  in  the  way  of 
advancing  wages  and  shortening  hours, 
ranks  at  least  as  high,  if  not  higher  in 
the  quality  of  its  leadership,  is  less  in- 
fected with  "political  superstition,"  and, 
considering  the  peculiar  obstacles  witii 
which  it  is  confronted,  need  not  fear 
comparison  upon  any  line  of  actual  pro- 
gressive effort. — t  rank  K.  Foster,  in 
Boston  Traveler. 


UNION  LABOR  WINS   IN  C.  P.  R. 
STRIKE. 


WORRYING  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE. 


A  rich  man  in  Cincinnati  ordered  his 
coffin  in  advance  years  ago.  Paid  $500 
for  it.  When  he  died  last  week  he  had 
grown  too  big  to  go  in  it.  Lots  of  men 
and  women  order  their  coffins  in  ad- 
vance. They  worry  and  weaken  their 
wills  by  worry  over  disasters  that  never 
come,  difficulties  they  never  meet  and 
rivers  of  trouble  they  never  have  to 
cross.  Many  lives  have  been  and  are 
made  miserable,  hopeless  and  profitless 
because  people  refuse  to  move  or  marry 
or  take  a  place  or  enter  a  business  for 
fear  of  contingencies  and  risks  that 
never  came  and  duties  and  obligations 
that  were  mere  shams.  Every  home  is 
cluttered  with  things  that  are  kept  wait- 
ing for  use  on  this  chance  or  that,  and 
then  never  used — coffins,  all,  that  have 
been  ordered  in  advance.  These  things 
are  dusted  and  moved  and  kept  from 
the  moths,  and  packed  and  repacked, 
and  in  the  end  all  is  waste,  worry  and 
empty  effort. — Philadelphia  Press. 


Machinists,  Blacksmiths,  Boilermikers  and 
Carmen  Victorions  in  the  Stmtf  le. 


Winnipeg,  Oct.  21. — Organized  labor 
once  more  chalks  up  a  notable  victory. 
This  time  it  is  against  a  railroad  sup- 
posed to  be  invincible.  All  the  tactics 
known  to  the  heads  of  the  railroad 
magnates  and  their  attorneys  were 
adopted,  but  the  solid  wall  of  8,000  men 
out  on  strike  remained  steadfast  to  their 
principle.  The  Lamieux  act  was  in- 
voked to  split  their  ranks,  coercion  was 
tried,  star\^ation,  vituperation  and  villifi- 
cation,  but,  like  Bianca,  who  stood  upon 
the  burning  deck,  the  wall  was  still 
there.  No  nobler  body  of  men  stood 
before  the  guns  of  the  enemy  than  did 
these  brothers  acrosls  the  line.  It  was  a 
question  of  principle  as  great  as  any  for 
which  the  blood  of  nations  has  been 
spilled,  and  they  stand  out  as  heroes  in 
the  great  cause  for  which  trades  unions 
stand — the  right  to  labor  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  thereof. 

Eight  thousand  men  were  affected 
by  the  strike,  and  but  1,400  drew  bene- 
fits, 6,600  men  going  through  the  strug- 
gle. The  1,400  men  had  but  $9,000  to 
receive  in  the  way  of  benefits— but  $6.15 
per  member  for  the  entire  period.  Of 
the  $9,000  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
time  Firemen  and  nnginemen  and  the 
district  lodge  of  machinists  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  gave 
$1,000. 

In  the  Lamieux  act  there  are  some 
peculiar  features.  The  government  at- 
tempted to  show  there  were  two  di- 
visions of  the  road,  one  east  and  one 
west,  but  the  men  claimed  it  was  one 
corporation  and  refused  to  have  the 
matter  considered  in  any  other  way. 
Had  they  not  so  insisted  they  would  be 
divided,  the  one  end  played  against  the 
other,  and  thus  weakened.  The  men 
stood  solid.  The  committee  refused  to 
consider  the  question  but  as  one  road 
and  victory  was  the  reward  for  their 
wisdom. 


Have  you  got  the  label  of  the  Hat- 
ters' union  in  your  hat? 
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TO  AMEND  STRIKE  LAW. 


Proposed  Chaa^  in   New  Zealand's  Arbi- 
tration Act. 


COMPULSORY  industrial  arbitra- 
tion in  New  Zealand  has  been 
passing  through  troublous  times  of  late. 
Awards  of  the  arbitration  court  have 
been  disregarded.  Fines  imposed  for 
such  disregard  have  remained  unpaid. 
In  one  or  two  notorious  cases  a  strike 
maintained  for  months  in  defiance  of 
the  law  has  been  finally  settled  by  em- 
ployers and  employed  without  reference 
to  the  law.  It  is  therefore  small  wonder 
that  further  legislation  should  be 
thought  necessary. 

Recently  the  minister  of  labor  intro- 
duced an  industrial  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration act  amendment  bill  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  At  first  sight 
this  bill  appears  designed  rather  to 
weaken  than  to  strengthen  the  law,  as 
it  repeats  the  section  in  an  earlier  act 
enabling  strikers  to  be  imprisoned  if 
they  remained  obdurate  under  milder 
punishment.  The  fact  is,  no  doubt, 
that  this  penalty  of  imprisonment  for 
refusing  to  work  except  on  one's  own 
terms  is  too  severe  to  be  effective.  It 
is  a  weapon  so  dangerous  in  the  re- 
sentment "t  causes  that  little  is  lost 
by  abandoning  it.  In  other  respects  the 
bill  is  certainly  intended  to  make  the  lot 
of  illegal  strikers — and  practically  all 
striking  is  illegal  in  New  Zealand — 
harder  than  it  was  before.  It  is  designed 
in  particular  to  remedy  a  curious  flaw 
discovered  by  the  law  officers  in  the  ar- 
bitration acts  as  they  stand  at  present. 

Clearly  during  a  dispute  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  men's  getting  financial  sup- 
port from  other  men  or  unions  is  a 
point  of  the  first  importance.  During 
a  recent  mining  strike,  as  is  described 
in  the  article  from  our  New  Zealand 
correspondent,  money  poured  in  to  sup- 
port the  men  from  unions  in  every  part 
of  the  dominion.  Since  the  strike  itself 
was  in  defiance  of  an  award  of  the 
arbitration  court  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  thought  that  those  who  sent 
this  money  were,  as  persons  "aiding  and 
abetting"  an  illegal  strike^  themselves 
doing  an  illegal  act.     The  attorney  gen- 


eral of  New  Zealand  appears,  however, 
to  have  advised  that  a  strike,  as  con> 
templated  by  the  act,  was  an  instanta- 
neous deed.  Those  who  merely  sup- 
ported the  men  after  they  had  struck 
might  do  so  with  impunity. 

The  first  object  of  the  present  bill  is 
to  rule  out  this  reading  of  the  law.  A 
new  definition  is  given  of  the  term 
*'strike."  A  penalty  is  imposed  not  only 
for  the  first  act  of  stopping  work,  but 
also  for  every  week  that  the  strike  con- 
tinues thereafter.  A  specially  high 
penalty  is  to  be  inflicted  for  aiding  or 
abetting  a  strike  when  th"s  is  done  by  a 
union,  employer  or  any  person  other 
than  a  worker.  Another  clause  provides 
for  suspending  during  not  more  than 
three  years  the  registration  of  any  union 
found  guilty  of  aiding,  inciting  or  insti- 
gating a  strike  by  any  of  its  members. 

Whether  these  new  provisions  will  be 
found  effective  remains  to  be  seen. 
However  that  may  be,  their  mere  en- 
actment is  eloquent  as  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  enforcing  industrial  peace  upon 
those  who  are  determined  to  have 
either  their  own  terms  or  war.  To  have 
a  land  without  strikes  is  an  admirable 
ambition  and  one  that  any  community 
may  quite  reasonably  aim  at  by  all 
means  in  its  power.  But  the  means  in 
sucli  a  case  are  really  very  limited. 

The  government  cannot  really  under 
anything  like  a  democratic  rule  im- 
prison thousands  of  individuals  for  re- 
fusing to  work  under  conditions  whicn 
they  dislike.  It  cannot,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  strike  affecting  the  public 
generally  and  so  rousing  public  feeling, 
as  a  railway  strike  would  have  done,  de- 
pend upon  any  sjrmpathy  in  enforcing 
the  law.  Rather  it  is  apt  to  find  very 
effective  sympathy  on  the  other  side  and 
the  way  of  the  rebel  against  authority 
made  easy. 

The  New  Zealand  experiences  un- 
doubtedly suggest  that  the  only  form 
in  which  state  intervention  in  wage 
questions  could  ever  be  practicable  in 
this  country  is  in  the  fixing  of  mini- 
mum wages  in  really  sweated  trades, 
and  these  alone.  Those  who  are  above 
the  level  of  absolute  sweating  must  be 
left  to  fight  for  their  own  hands. — Lon- 
don Post. 
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STOP  CROAKING  I    GET  OUT  AND  DO 
SOMETHING! 


OUR  present  non-union  shop  struggle 
demands  at  the  hands  of  each 
member  some  of  that  loyalty  aiid  fidel- 
ity which  characterized  the  earlier 
struggle  of  our  brothers  in  upbuilding 
our  international  union.  We  refer  to 
those  days  when  to  openly  oppose 'and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  labor 
meant  many  secrifices,  including,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment. In  those  days  of  uphill  work 
every  man  was  a  worker  and  not  a 
croaker.  Today,  in  the  midst  of  battle, 
we  find  many  members  who,  while  the 
union  was  in  smooth-sailing  waters,  and 
plenty  of  work  was  to  be  obtained, 
proved  themselves  good  union  men. 
But  what  a  different  story  now  that 
their  union  has  become  involved  in  the 
non-union  shop  battle,  or  they  cannot 
secure  that  steady  employment  that  has 
been  theirs  for  so  many  years,  ihese 
fair-weather  imion  men  seemingly  find 
nothing 'l)etter  to  do  than  to  continually 
croak  a  d  invite  dissension  in  the  union 
over  trivial  matters,  and  the  more  in- 
sidious ones  are  those  who,  by  innuendo 
and  side  whisperings,  malign  not  only 
their  local  officers,  but  also  their  inter- 
national officers  and  their  representa- 
tives who  have  been  placed  in  charge  of 
affairs.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
conduct  of  certain  members  has  gone  to 
such  lengths  in  seeking  to  breed  and 
foster  dissensions,  that  they  have  laid 
themselves  liable  to  be 'judged  as  emis- 
saries of  the  common  enemy. 

What  we  need  today  is  some  of  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  old  guard  of  the 
earlier  years.  The  trouble  is  that  for 
some  dozen  years  or  more  the  members 
of  our  craft  have  had  things  coming 
their  way  too  easy.  They  have  never 
had  to  fight  much  or  make  any  sacrifices 
in  reaching  the  higher  economic  position 
which  we  enjoy  today,  and  now  when 
dullness  in  our  industry  again  assails  us, 
combined  in  many  cities  with  a  struggle 
against  non-union  shop  conditions,  the 
fair-weather  member  can  scarcely  find  a 
good  word  or  do  a  good  deed  for  t!ic 
union  that  has  done  so  much  for  him. 
Those  very  same  men  have  often  proven 


themselves  to  have  been  the  most  radical 
in  seeking  trouble,  but  now  they  are  get- 
ting all  they  were  looking  for,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  getting  it  good  and 
hard,  and  they  are  the  first  to  weaken 
and  want  to  lie  down.  Well,  it  is  simply 
history  repeating  itself.  Show  me  the 
member  who  does  not  play  to  the  gal- 
leries, who  does  not  seek  trouble,  but 
who  tries  to  avoid  it  by  words  and  acts 
of  wisdom,  and  I  will  show  you  a  union 
man  who  would  eat  the  sole  leather  off 
his  shoes  sooner  than  weaken  or  do  one 
thing  that  would  tend  to  cause  trouble 
for  his  union  in  the  midst  of  battle.  He 
is  a  sticker. 

In  visiting  certain  unions  recently  wc 
put  this  question  to  some  of  the  officers : 
**In  the  general  make-up  of  your  mem- 
bership, who  are  the  members  that  give 
you  the  most  trouble?  And  we  were 
invariably  answered:  "Those  who  were 
always  at  the  meeting  seeking  trouble 
and  wanting  to  forever  *soak  the  boss,' 
and  who  always  took  advantage  of  the 
employer  at  every  opportunity  while 
times  were  good,  many  of  which  acts  wc 
are  now  having  to  answer  for.  These 
are  the  very  members  who  now  see  no 
good  in  belonging  to  the  union  and  are 
continually  trying  to  sow  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  dissension." 

Our  principles  at  this  time  demand 
every  loyalty.  Personal  differences  and 
petty  fault-finding  must  instantly  cease. 
All  must  pull  together.  Factions  in  the 
meetings  seeking  to  pull  the  other  fellow 
and  his  official  acts  to  pieces  while  wc 
arc  threatened  by  the  enemy  are  the 
methods  pursued  by  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  traitors  to  our  cause. 
Honest  differences  we  expect,  but  when 
the  majority  decides  them,  the  ranks 
must  remain  closed,  so  that  no  opening 
will  be  found  by  those  who  would  desire 
our  collective  means  of  protection. 

Get  together,  boys,  and  pull  together  I 
He  among  us  who  seeks  to  weaken  our 
forces  should  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, and  he  should  be  placed  where  he 
can  do  no  harm. — Bricklayers'  Journal. 


John  Mitchell  is  writing  a  sociological 
novel  dealing  with  industrial  and  polit- 
ical conditions  as  he  has  found  them 
in  the  United  States. 
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THE  TOBACCO  WORKER. 


BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SAY. 


In  speaking  of  a  person's  faults, 

Pray  don't  forget  your  own; 
Remember  those  with   houses  of  glass, 

Should  seldom  throw  a  stone. 
If  we  have  nothing  else  to  do 

But  talk  of  those  that  sin, 
'Tis  better  we  commence  at  home, 

And  from  that  point  begin. 

We  nave  no  right  to  judge  a  man 

Until  he's  fairly  tried; 
Should  we  not  like  his  company, 

We  know  the  world  is  wide. 
Some   may   have    faults — ^and   who   has 
not, 

The  old  as  well  as  young, 
Perhaps  we  may,  for  aught  we  know, 

Have  fifty  to  their  one. 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  better  plan. 

And  find  it  works  full  well; 
To  try  my  own  defects  to  cure, 

Before  of  others  tell ; 
And  though  I  sometimes  hope  to  be, 

Xor  more  than  some  I  know, 
My  own  shortcomings  bid  me  let 

The  faults  of  others  go. 

Then  let  us  all,  when  we  commence 

To  slander  friend  or  foe. 
Think  of  the  harm  one  word  would  do. 

To  those  wc  little  know; 
Remember,  curses  sometimes,  like 

Our  chickens,  roost  at  home. 
Don't  speak  of  others'  faults  until 

We  have  none  of  our  own. 
— Bert  Chambers,  in  Electrical  Worker. 


WHY  WE  OPPOSE  INJUNCTIONS. 


From  the  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment injunctions  have  been  recognized 
lor  the  protection  of  property.  Section 
917  of  the  United  btates  .  Revised 
btatutes  empowers  the  supreme  court 
to  prescribe  rules  for  its  application. 
Rule  55,  promulgated  in  1866,  possesses 
that  special  injunctions  shall  be  grant- 
able  only  upon  due  notice  to  the  other 
party. 

Labor  injunctions  are  capitalistic  ap- 
plication of  justice  masking  under  a 
hypocritical  love  for  courts. 

The  labor  injunction  was  invented  by 


Alex  Smith,  attorney  for  the  Ann  Arbor 
railway  in  the  strike  of  1894.  It  was 
applied  by  Federal  Judge  Taft,  who 
committed  I'rank  Phclan  to  jail  for  six 
montns,  and  since  then  nearly  every 
court  has  granted  these  writs  on  de- 
mand. 

Labor  injunctions  are  not  authorized 
or  recognized  by  any  legislature. 

Cabor  injunctions  deny  workers  a 
trial  by  jury — z.  right  accorded  the 
meanest  criminal. 

Labor  injunctions  outlaw  acts  com- 
mitted at  strike  times  but  legal  at  all 
other  times. 

Labor  injunctions  empower  the  court 
to  act  as  lawmaker,  judge  and  execu- 
tioner. 

Labor  injunctions  class  workers  as 
property. 

Labor  injunctions  make  no  distinction 
between  property  rights  and  personal 
rights. 

Labor  injunctions  rest  on  the  theory 
that  when  an'  action  by  workers  injures 
property,  fundamental  personal  rights 
can  be  enjoined. 


WORKINGMEN'S  RIGHTS. 


Workingmen  have  the  right  to  fix  a 
price  upon  their  labor  and  to  refuse 
work  unless  that  price  is  obtained. 
Singly  or  in  combination,  they  have  this 
right.  They  may  use  persuasion  to  in- 
duce men  to  join  their  organization  or 
refuse  to  work  except  for  an  established 
wage.  They  may  present  their  cause  to 
the  public  in  the  newspapers  or  circu- 
lars, in  a  peaceable  way  and  with  no  at- 
tempt at  coercion.  If  the  effect  in  such 
a  case  is  ruin  to  the  employer,  it  is 
damnum  absque  injuria,  for  they  have 
only  exercised  their  legal  rights. 

This  is  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Michigan,  which  was 
handed  down  some  time  ago  in  a  case 
in  which  an  injunction  was  sought  by 
an  employer  to  restrain  his  working- 
men  from  using  the  boycott  in  their 
fight  for  conditions  they  considered 
right.  We  should  hear  little  opposition 
to  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes  if  the 
rights  embodied  in  this  decision  were 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  judiciary. 
— Labor  Review. 
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THE  BUSINESS  AGENT. 


One  Who  Must  Know  the  Tndc  of  His 
Craft  and  Be  a  Philosopher. 


WHAT  a  much-abused  person  he  is, 
the  hardest-worked  and  the  poor- 
est paid  of  men.  The  employer  hates 
him  and  the  fool  working-man  does 
not  love  him !  He  must  know  the  trade 
of  his  craft  and  also  be  a  philosopher. 
He  must  be  a  business  man  and  also  be 
a  student  of  history  and  economics.  He 
must  be  honest  and  yet  be  a  diplomat. 
He  must  be  a  fighter  and  yet  be  a 
strategist.  He  must  be  an  organizer  and 
an  orator. 

No  one  who  knows  him  need  envy 
him,  for  of  all  positions,  iiis  is  the  most 
thankless.  He  strives  hard  that  all  men 
may  receive  union  wages  and  uniop 
hours,  and  yet  he  himself  works  sixtech 
hours  a  day.  Every  member  of  his 
union  is  his  boss,  every  act  of  his  is 
subject  to  their  scrutiny.  Few  to  boost 
him,  many  to  "knock"  him. 

To  be  a  business  agent  one  must  be 
ready  to  make  all  sacrifices,  to  undergo 
all  hardships  and  undertake  the  cause 
of  humanity,  to  lead  men  to  a  better 
way  of  living.  He  is  the  last  to  vote  for 
a  strike,  the  first  to  enter  its  fight.  The 
first  to  give  up  his  best  energies  to  its 
success,  the  last  to  surrender.  If  the 
strike  is  won  he  gets  no  credit.  'If  the 
strike  is  lost,  he  is  deposed,  and  yet 
some  men  are  born  to  be  business  agents. 

Every  man  that  ever  raised  his  voice 
against  the  oppression  of  his  class  was 
a  business  agent.  Moses  was  a  business 
agent,  and  so  was  Jesus.  Thomas  Paine 
was  a  business  agent  and  so  was  John 
Brown.  Wendell  Phillips,  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, and  Lovejoy  were  the  business 
agents  for  the  negroes  in  the  fight 
against  "chattel  slavery."  and  you  sol- 
diers on  this  jury  were  the  union  men 
who  struck  for  its  abolition. 

The  business  agent  of  today  may  yet 
be  the  "hero"  of  tomorrow.  Rare  in- 
deed is  the  man  who  was  loved  in  his 
lifetime  who  raised  his  voice  aprainst 
existing  things.  The  busiiKss  agent 
raises  his  voice  and  makes  protest 
against  existing  wage  slavery  and  is 
hated  even  by  the  very  men  for  whom 


lie  fights.  When  wage  slavery  shall  be 
abolished  then  he  shall  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  great  abolitionists  of 
old,  then  justice  snail  be  done  him.  His 
name  shall  embellish  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Shafts  of  honor  shall  be  raised 
to  his  memory  and  he  shall  be  crowned 
in  glory  by  every  working  man. — Law- 
yer Reubens,  of  Milwaukee. 


A  TIP  TO  THE  TOILER. 


Of  all  men  the  workingman  should 
own  his  own  home,  i  here  are  hundreds 
of  toilers  in  this  city  who  have  been 
for  years  paying  landlords  enough 
money  to  have  bought  them  half  a  dozen 
homes,  and  yet  they  do  not  own  even 
a  single  brick.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
there  must  be  a  profit  in  renting  a 
house — that  is,  for  the  man  who  owns 
it.  Why  not  save  this  profit  for  your- 
self by  being  your  own  landlord?  There 
are  ample  acres  in  the  suburbs  for  the 
erection  of  hundreds  more  pretty 
homes,  where  the  tired  toiler  when  his 
work  is  done  could  rest  and  recuperate, 
and  where  by  owning  his  little  home  his 
living  expenses  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Rents  in  the  city  increase  every 
year,  while  in  the  country— just  outside 
the  city  limits— the  taxes  are  low,  land 
is  cheap,  and  peace  and  plenty  abides 
for  all.  Ine  ownership  of  your  home 
is  a  matter  you  should  give  some 
thought  to,  Mr.  Workingman.  You  can 
buy  it  almost  as  easily  as  you  pay  rent, 
and  in  the  end  it  will  be  far  cheaper. — 
Baltimore  Labor  Leader. 


"My  papa  was  a  union  man,  and  I  am 
a  union  girl,"  said  a  little  girl  in  a  min- 
ing town  in  Illinois  to  a  questioner  as 
to  why  she  talked  in  favor  of  the 
union.  And  then,  in  her  quaint  way, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  told  how  her 
father  had  been  killed  in  the  mines  and 
how  the  union  minerb  had  provided  for 
her  mother  and  herself  and  was  sending 
her  to  the  village  school.  .\nd  such 
cases  as  these  arc  scattered  over  the 
country,  proving  that  the  union  men 
feel  that  they  are  their  brother's  keeper, 
as  well  as  being  providers  for  their 
families,  when  the  father  and  husband 
is  (lead  and  gone. — Labor  Herald. 
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THE  GOOD  UNION  NAN. 


WELL  meaning  men  sometimes  have 
a  very  wrong  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  union  man.  A  good  union 
man  is  not  the  one  who  always  boasts 
of  his  undying  hatred  to  all  employers 
and  that  he  has  sacrificed  many  good 
positions  through  this  hatred. 

He  is  not  the  jealous  individual  who 
rails  against  the  union,  threatening  to 
pull  away  and  smasli  it  to  pieces  and 
have  no  more,  to  do  with  it  because  So- 
and-so  made  a  better  suggestion  in  the 
meeting,  which  was  adopted  instead  of 
his. 

He  is  not  the  one  who  goes  around 
abusing  everybody  and  everything  and 
saying  by  his  every  act  that  there  is  no 
good  in  anything  or  anybody  but  him- 
self and  his  own  doings. 

He  is  not  the  selfish  man  who  wants 
to  keep  others  out  of  the  union  lest 
they  might  get  his  job.^  Good  union 
men  hold  their  jobs  on  their  merits  as 
workmen.  He  also  willfully  mistreats 
his  employer,  expecting  to  be  reinstated 
by  force  of  the  union  when  discharged, 
imposes  on  the  usefulness  of  the  union 
and  is  not  a  good  union  man. 

He  is  not  one  who  acquaints  his 
employer  with  all  the  private  affairs 
of  the  union. 

He  is  not  one  who  tries  to  obtain 
another's  job  by  false  or  unfair  means. 

He  is  not  one  who  absents  himself 
from  meetings  of  his  local  and  criti- 
cizes those  who  do  attend  for  what 
they  do. 

He  is  not  one  who  is  always  behind 
with  his  dues. 

He  is  not  one  who  promotes  disorder 
at  the  meetings  of  the  union  and  who 
persists  in  showing  disrespect  to  the 
presiding  officers  and  others  who  ad- 
dress the  meeting. 

The  good  union  man  is  he  who,  while 
insisting  on  just  wages  and  working 
conditions,  also  has  respect  for  the 
rights  of  his  employer  and  does  not  re- 
gard him  nccc^isarily  in  the  light  of  an 
enemy. 

He  who  is  charitably  disposed  toward 
the  faults  of  others  and  tries  to  live  up 
to  the  true  conception  of  a  good  union 
man. 


He  is  not  so  selfish  but  that  he  can 
give  due  credit  to  the  conscientious 
work  and  utterances  of  others. 

He  who  recognizes  that  the  union  is 
for  all  workers  who  avail  themselves  of 
its  benefits. 

He  who  has  the  good  sense  to  know 
that  the  success  of  the  union  depends 
upon  getting  others  to  join  it. 

He  who  does  not  divulge  the  busi- 
ness of  the  union  to  outsiders. 

He  who  loves  peace,  preferring  not 
to  fight  the  employer,  yet  who  is  sensi- 
tive to  unjust  treatment  and  who  is  no 
coward. 

He  who  is  not  afraid  to  go  to  his 
employer  and  in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner point  out  injustice  and  insist  upon 
having  same  righted. 

He  who  opposes  strikes  and  consents 
to  them  only  when  all  other  means  of 
righting  wrongs  have  utterly  failed. 

He  who  when  he  goes  out  on  a  strike 
stays  out  until  the  wrong  is  righted. 

He  whose  card  is  always  clear. 

He  who  is  not  a  knocker,  but  by 
force  of  logic  opposes  all  foolish  mo- 
tions and  insists  upon  the  passage  of 
all  good  ones. 

He  who  is  mentally  broad  enough  to 
admit  that  there  are  others  besides  him- 
self.— Exchange. 


PRINTERS  MUST  BEWARE. 


It  has  long  been  a  standing  joke  that 
the  fellow  who  looks  under  your  hat 
band  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
article  is  union  made,  and  who  "hollers" 
loudest  about  union  labor,  is  the  fellow 
who  usually  has  a  plug  of  Boot  Jack  or 
some  other  like  brand  of  trust-made,  in 
his  jeans.  Consequently  it  is  amusing  to 
leapn  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  "That  local 
unions  may  punish  by  fine  any  member 
who  purchases  non-union  cigars  or 
other  non-union  products.  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  convention  that  mem 
bers  of  the  International  I'ypographical 
Union  do  not  purchase  tobacco  that  docN 
not  bear  the  tobacco  workers*  label  or 
the  label  of  the  cigarmakers'  union  and 
the  label  of  the  allied  printing  trades 
council." — Cigar   and    tobacco  Journal 
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•A  MAN  WITH  AN  AIM." 


GREAT  GERMAN  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Give  me  a  man  with  an  aim, 

Whatever  that  aim  may  be, 
Whether  it's  wealth  or  whether  it's  fame, 

It  matters  not  to  me. 
Let  him  walk  in  the  path  of  right, 
And  keep  his  aim  in  sight, 

And  work  and  pray  in  faith  alway. 
With  his  eyes  on  the  glittering  height. 

Give  me  a  man  who  says, 

**I  will  do  something  well. 
And  make  the  fleeing  days 

A  story  of  labor  tell." 
Though  the  aim  he  has  be  small, 
It  is  better  than  none  at  all; 

With  something  to  do  the  whole  year 
through, 
He  will  not  stumble  or  fall. 

But  Satan  weaves  a  snare 

For  the  feet  of  those  who  stray, 

With  never  a  thought  or  a  care 
Where  the  path  may  lead  away. 

The  man  who  hath  no  aim 

Not  only  leaves  no  name 
When  this  life's  done,  but  ten  to  one 

He  leaves  a  record  of  shame. 

Give  me  a  man  whose  heart 
Is  filled  with  ambition's  fire; 

Who  sets  his  mark  in  the  start 
And  moves  it  higher  and  higher. 

Better  to  die  in  the  strife, 

The  hands  with  labor  rife. 

Than  to  glide  with  the  stream  in  an 
idle  dream, 

And  live  a  purposeless  life. 

— New  York  Commercial. 


Children  in  the  Mines. 

Washington. — In  the  coal  mines  of 
India,  6,098  children  are  working,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  by  the  consul 
geenral  of  Calcutta.  The  working  force 
also  includes  49,116  women,  he  says. 
Official  returns  for  1907  show  that  while 
mining  has  developed  considerably  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  it  is  still  in  its  in- 
cipiency.  There  is  a  dearth  of  expert 
miners  and  much  of  the  machinery  used 
is  of  the  crudest  character.  The  coal 
yielded  during  the  year  was  10,526,468 
tons,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year. 


The  Krupp  outputs  may  be  divided 
under  two  heads,  viz.  (1)  War  mate- 
rials; (2)  products  of  general  indus- 
try. 

Under  the  head  of  war  materials 
come  guns,  turrets,  armored  shields,  dis- 
appearing carriages,  hoisting  and  trans- 
porting machinery  for  ammunition  and 
ordnance,  ordnance  wagons  of  all  kinds, 
harnesses,  observation  appliances,  am- 
munition, rifle  barrels,  and  armor. 

•Under  products  for  general  indus- 
try Krupp  produces  railway  material,  in- 
cluding wheels,  tires,  axles,  springs, 
boiler  plates,  frame  plates,  press  car 
frames,  structural  parts  of  locomotives, 
rails,  switches,  frogs,  portable  railrojid 
plants,  together  with  requisite  rolling 
stock,  ship-building  material,  machinery 
parts,  sheet  steel  and  sheet  iron,  rolls, 
tool  steel,  steel  for  motor-car  building, 
hard  steel  for  stone  breakers,  dredges, 
etc.,  and  steel  1  i'-s  of  special  qualities. 

There  is  more  gas  used  in  lighting 
the  Essen  shops  than  is  used  by  the  en- 
tire city  of  Bremen.  In  the  sixty-odd 
departments  there  are  more  than  6,500 
machine  tools  in  use.  There  are  155 
steam  hammers,  twenty-one  transmission 
hammers,  seventy-four  hydraulic  presses, 
two  presses  measuring  7,000  tons  each 
(bending),  one  of  5,000  and  one  of  2,000 
tons,  respectively,  for  forging  purposes. 
There  are  over  300  stationary  steam 
boilers,  more  than  seventy  locomotive 
steam  boilers,  about  540  steam  engines, 
aggregating  nearly  60,000  horsepower, 
and  considerably  more  than  700  cran«B. 
During  the  year  1906  the  combined 
Krupp  works  consumed  1,285,310  tons  of 
coal,  of  which  quantity  the  Essen  works 
used  813,155  tons.  In  addition,  there 
was  used  coke  and  briquettes,  which 
make,  substituting  for  coke  and 
briquettes  their  equivalents  in  coal,  a 
,  total  of  2,361,425  tons.  The  total  yearly 
consumption  of  water  nearly  equals  that 
of  the  city  of  Cologne,  and  the  gas  con- 
sumed exceeds  the  consumption  in 
Munich,  and  also  in  Nuremberg. — Ex. 


The  Montana  Federation  of  Labor 
will  try  to  amend  the  employers'  liability 
act  of  the  State. 
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WORLD'S  NEED  OF  STRONG  MEN. 


FARM  LABORERS  ORGANIZE. 


Shoold  Be  Better  Than  the  Generations  of 
the  Past. 


Some  of  us  are  disposed  to  be  satis- 
fied if  we  can  be  pretty  nearly  as  good 
as  the  men  of  the  Is^st  generation.  That 
will  not  do  at  all.  The  men  of  this 
generation  have  got  to  be  a  great  deal 
better  men — bigger,  broader,  sounder, 
keener,  braver  men — than  their  fathers 
were.  If  they  are  not  they  will  be 
swamped  with  the  business  of  the  wofld 
in  their  hands.  The  entire  ethical 
standard  of  financial  life  is  being,  and 
must  be,  lifted  up.  We  cannot  do  the 
enormously  increased  busmcss  of  the 
world  today  on  the  moral  plane  where 
we  were  living  twenty-five  years  ago. 
If  we  attempt  it  we  shall  plunge  our- 
selves in  chaos.  We  have  got  to  have 
higher  principles  of  justice  and  equality 
and  clearer  notions  of  financial  integrity, 
and  stronger  convictions  of  fidelity  to 
trusts,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  busi- 
ness respolisibility  of  every  man  to  the 
whole  community. — H^ashinffton  Glad- 
den. 


World's  Newspapera. 

There  are  12,500  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States;  about  1,000  of 
them  are  published  daily  and  120  are 
managed,  edited  and  published  by  ne- 
groes. In  Asia  there  are  3,000  periodical 
publications,  of  which  the  greater  part 
appear  in  British  India  and  Japan ;  the 
latter  country  publishes  1,500  news- 
papers. Africa  has  only  200  newspapers, 
of  which  thirty  are  published  in  Egypt 
and  the  rest  appear  in  the  European 
colonics. 


Ottawa,  Canada. — The  most  recent 
child  labor  legislation  in  Canada  is  the 
act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
j^ritish  Columbia  legislature.  Under  ^ 
.ihis  law  no  boy  under  fourteen  or  girl 
under  fifteen  may  be  employed  in  a  fac- 
tory except  in  the  canning  of  fruit  or 
fish.  The  exception  in  the  fish  and  fruit 
industries  applies  only  during  the  "runs" 
of  the  seasons.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  limitation  in  hours  in  these 
industries. 


Something  new  is  occurring  that  will 
cause  the  labor-haters  to  chatter  like  a 
flock  of  magpies.  The  farm  laborers 
near  Vincennes,  Ind.,  have  caught  the 
organization  fever.  They  announce  that 
their  craft  will  be  formed  into  unions 
and  demands  will  be  made  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  $1.50  per  diem  and  keep,  and 
if  refusals  to  grant  the  concessions  arc 
met  with,  strikes  will  be  inaugurated. 
The  Parry- Post- Van  Cleave  aggregation 
of  saviors  are  in  a  quandary.  If  the 
farmers  go  on  strike,  how  can  court 
injunctions  be  made  effective  and  pickets 
kept  moving  by  the  policemen  on  the 
beat?  It  is  a  problem  that  will  try  the 
souls  of  the  sweatshoppers. — Montana 
Mews.  

Recognition  of  Organized  Labor. 

The  renomination  of  John  S.  Whalen 
for  secretary  of  state  by  the  New  York 
Democratic  convention  is  taken  as  a 
recognition  of  organized  labor.  Mr. 
Whalen  was  born  in  Rochester  in  186S, 
and  graduated  from  a  business  college 
there,  afterward  going  to  Norwich,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
cigar  and  tobacco  business.  Later  he 
came  to  this  city  and  conducted  a  sim- 
ilar business,  but  returned  to  Rochester 
in  1890.  About  this  time  he  joined  the 
Tobacco  Workers*  union  and  in  the 
course  of  events  became  president  of  the 
Rochester  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  which  position  he  retained  for 
three  years.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Tobacco  Workers'  local  union  and  an 
organizer  of  the  International  Tobacco 
Workers'  Union.  His  administration  of 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  it  is 
agreed,  has  been  commendable  in  all 
respects. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Household  Fire  Extingiiisher. 

•  The  nervous  housewife  who  lives  in 
constant  dread  of  fire  may  with  very 
little  trouble  make  an  extinguisher  that 
will  put  out  a  blaze  if  used  at  once. 
All  she  needs  to  do  is  to  put  three 
pounds  of  salt  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
to  this  add  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sal  ammoniac.  This  liquid  should  be 
bottled  and  when  the  fire  is  discovered 
it  should  be  poured  on  it. 
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SIGNAL  VICTORY  FOR  THE  UNION 
LABEL. 


Damages  Awarded  in  Coort  for  Usin^  the 
Label  Without  Authority. 


Newark,  N.  J^  October  14.— The  Al- 
lied Printing  Trades  Council  of  Newark 
was  awarded  $2,000,  the  full  amount' 
provided  by  the  statutes,  in  its  suit 
against  Francis  A.  P^iore,  in  the  second 
district  court  for  the  misuse  of  the 
union  label.  • 

It  was  alleged  that  Fiore  was  employ- 
ing non-union  help  and  had  used  the 
union  label  without  authority  from  the 
council. 


THE  HELPLESS  NON-UNIONIST. 


Labor  expects  nothing  from  non- 
unionists  but  low  wages  and  servile 
conditions.  Non-unionism  is  without 
purpose  and  is  possible  only  from  a 
too-often-to-be-disappointed  hopefulness 
that  the  necessity  forcing  work  upon  the 
individual  may  be  transitory.  So,  noth- 
ing is  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving and  protecting  labor's  condition 
from  the  non-unionist.  He  is  helpless 
from  the  very  nature  of  fiis  non-union- 
ism, no  matter  of  how  good  intentions. 
I  make  this  point  to  illustrate  that  the 
political  conditions  that  so  seriously 
menace  tne  interests  of  labor,  like  other 
distressing  influences  that  afflict  labor's 
prosperity,  are  severely  up  to  organized 
labor  to  seek  a  remedy  and  enforce  it. 
— The  International  Bookbinder. 


CANADIAN  LABOR  UNIONS. 


the  three  preceding  years,  the  returns 
show  a  marked  increase  in  the  activity 
of  the  organization.  In  1906  the  number 
of  organizations  formed  was  154,  and  of 
organizations  dissolved,  85,  a  gain  of 
only  69.  In  1905  there  was  a  loss  of 
two,  the  unions  formed  numbering  103, 
and  unions  dissolved,  105.  There  was 
an  increase  of  44  in  the  number  of 
unions  during  1904.  The  year  1902 
alone,  since  records  have  been  kept  by 
the  Department,  was  more  active  than 
the  season  just  passed  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  workmen,  the  number 
of  unions  formed  in  that  year  being  275 
and  of  unions  dissolved  54,  a  net  in- 
crease of  221.  Of  the  organizations 
formed  last  year,  51  were  formed  by 
railway  employes,  43  by  metal  workers, 
and  41  in  the  building  trades.  Ninety- 
four  organizations  were  formed  in  On- 
tario, 51  in  Quebec,  28  in  Alberta,  and 
22  in  British  Columbia. — Exchange. 


Some  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
Dominion  are  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  while  national  or 
provincial  relationships  do  not  enter 
into  this  matter,  the  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions and  generally  the  local  organiza- 
tion and  purposes  are  on  similar  lines, 
j.  e.,  the  elevation  and  betterment  of 
labor  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Labor  Department,  the  total  number  of 
labor  organizations  formed  in  Canada 
during  1907  was  232,  and  of  organiza- 
tions dissolved  58,  being  a  net  increase 
during  the  year  of  174.  Compared  with 


AIM  OF  UNIONISM. 

The  trades  union  is  not  an  agency  of 
antagonism,  but  of  sympathy  and  char- 
itableness. It  does  not  aim  to  array  man 
against  man,  but  to  unite  them  in  the 
bonds  of  truest  brotherhood. — Duluth 
Labor  World. 


WOMEN  SHOULD  UNITE. 


Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  speaking  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  recently,  upheld  trades 
unions  for  women.  She  said:  "It  has 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  see  women 
combining  together  in  order  to  fight 
their  own  battles  better.  One  hundred 
years  ago  women  had  no  opportunity 
for  education  and  advancement,  but  the 
combination  of  the  modern  women  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  their  rights 
has  made  it  easier  for  you  and  me." 


Paint  the  Lowest  Step. 

Paint  the  lowest  cellar  step  white  if 
the  cellar  is  dark.  This  plan  may  save 
a  fall  and  will  do  away  with  feeling  for 
the  last  step  when  going  downstairs. 


Wood  in  Paper  Making. 
Just    3,962,660    cords    of    wood    were 
used  in  the  United  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  pulp  last  year,   twice 
as  much  as  was  used  in  1899. 
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CAMELS  HARBOR  HATRED. 


^- 


i 


[^r- 


Will  Wait  Until  An   Opportunity  Arrives 
For  Revenue. 


UNION  LEADER  TOBACCO  IS  NOT 
UNION  MADE. 


The.  Arab  who  has  angered  a  camel 
will  throw  his  clothes  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  infuriated  beast  after  stamping 
on  them  and  tearing  them  asunder  with 
its  teeth  goes  on  its  way,  and  the  driver 
is  thereafter  quite  safe,  as  it  seems  to  be 
an  axiom  with  the  camel  that  no  man 
shall  be  put  in  peril  of  life  twice  for  one 
offense. 

The  camel  is  stupid  save  when  angry, 
and  then  seems  to  become  almost  pre- 
ternatural in  carrying  out  its  vengeful 
designs.  Palgrave  relates  the  following 
story  of  a  camel's  revenge,  which  serves 
to  illustrate  this  point.  "A  lad  of  four- 
teen had  conducted  a  large  camel  laden 
with  wood  from  one  village  to  another 
at  a  half  hour's  distance.  As  the  ani- 
mal loitered  or  turned  out  of  the  way 
its  conductor  struck  it  repeatedly  and 
harder  than  it  seemed  to  have  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  do ;  but,  not  finding  the 
occasion  favorable  for  taking  immediate 
quits,  it  *bode  its  time.'  That  time  was 
not  long  in  coming. 

"A  few  days  later  the  same  lad  had 
to  reconduct  the  beast,  but  unladen,  to 
his  own  village.  When  they  were  about 
halfway  on  the  road  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  any  habitation  the  camel 
suddenly  stopped,  looked  deliberately 
round  in  every  direction  to  assure  itself 
that  no  one  was  in  sight  and,  finding  the 
road  clear  of  passers-by,  made  a  step 
forward,  seized  the  unlucky  bo/s  head 
in  its  monstrous  mouth  and,  lifting  him 
up  in  the  air,  flung  him  down  again  on 
the  earth  with  the  upper  part  of  his 
skull  completely  torn  off. 

"Having  thus  satisfied  its  revenge,  the 
brute  quietly  resumed  its  pace  toward 
the  village,  as  though  nothing  were  the 
matter,  till  some  men  who  had  observed 
the  whole,  though  unfortunately  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  able  to  afford 
timely  help,  came  up  and  killed  it." — 
Condon  Telegraph. 


Deception  is  still  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  tobacco  trust,  and 
strange  to  say  many  workingmen  arc 
subject  to  its  delusion., 

A  brand  of  tobacco  known  as  "Union 
Leader"  is  widely  advertised,  and  its 
name  might  indicate  that  the  tobacco 
was  made  in  a  union  shop. 

Union  workingmen  should  not  con- 
tinue '  to  permit  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived, no  tobacco  is  "union  made"  un- 
less it  bears  the  blue  label  of  the  To- 
bacco Workers*  union.  Union  Leader 
does  not  bear  the  union  labeL — Lab^r 
World,  • 


WHAT  IS  DUTY? 


Oh,  that  much  misused  and  ill-treated 
word.  Duty!  The  soldier  is  taught  it  is 
his  duty  to  kill  his  fellow  man  who 
never  did  him  any  harm.  The  scab  is 
told  duty  is  to  undermine  his  fellow 
worker.  The  salesman  who  cheats  and 
steals  uses  the  word  to  justify  himself, 
and  the  pulpit  often  uses  the  word  to 
qualify  with  when  they  do  not  care  to 
tell  the  plain  truth.  Oh!  what  is  truth? 
What  is  duty?  Love  thy  fellow  man. 
— Exchange, 


Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  Ameri- 
ca will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
next  year. 


Diamonds  Born  Like  CoiL 

The  jeweler  at  closing  time  was  put- 
ting his  diamonds  in  a  huge  safe. 

"But  why  do  you  bother  to  do  that 
when  two  watchmen  walk  the  shop  all 
night  long?" 

"On  account  of  fire,"  the  jeweler  re- 
plied. "Diamonds  are  nothing  but  coal 
— carbon — they  bum  beautifully.  Thdr 
hardness  makes  us  think  them  inde- 
structible, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  fire 
of  diamonds  would  be  the  briskest, 
prettiest  thing  in  the  world. 

"Put  a  handful  of  diamonds  on  a 
plate  and  set  a  light  to  them.  They 
will  bum  with  a  hard,  gem -like  flame 
till  nothing  is  left.  There  will  be  no 
smoke,  no  soot,  and  at  the  end  the  plate 
will  be  as  clean  as  though  just  washed 
— not  the  slightest  particle  even  of  ash 
will  remain." — Los  Angeles  Times. 
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BEATEN  BEFORE  HE  BEGAN. 


Solicitor  Most  Not  Let  Customer  See  He 
It  Not  Confident. 


Not  long  ago  a  young  man  came  into 
my  office  to  solicit  a  subscription  for  a 
publication.  I  could  see  at  a  glance,  be- 
fore ho  had  fairly  introduced  his  subject, 
that  he  was  covered  all  over  with  defeat. 
His  very  attitude,  his  manner,  said  to 
me:    "I  have  come  in  here  to  get  your 

subscription  for ,  but  I  do  not 

expect  to  get  it.  I  know  you  are  a  very 
busy  man,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
your  time  or  to  impose  upon  you."  This 
young  man  did  not  come  in  with  the  as- 
surance in  his  manner  that  bespeaks  vic- 
tory. I  could  see  that  he  was  really 
beaten  before  he  began. 

Nobody  likes  the  Uriah  Heep  kind  of 
solicitor  who  spends  half  his  time  apol- 
ogizing for  taking  your  valuable  time. 
The  important  thing  for  the  solicitor 
is  to  put  the  prospective  customer  into 
such  a  position  that  it  will  not  be  too 
easy  for  him  to  turn  him  down. 

He  should  have  great  confidence  in 
himself  and  in  the  thing  he  has  to  sell. 
He  must  carry  conviction  in  his  man- 
ner. Hesitancy,  doubt,  indecision,  are 
fatal.  Courage  is  as  important  to  a 
solicitor  as  to  an  animal  trainer,  who 
has  to  guard  very  carefully  against  the 
slightest  signs  of  fear.  To  hesitate  in 
the  cage  of  an  untamed  lion  or  tiger 
is  to  be  lost.  Even  if  unable  to  get  an 
order,  a  solicitor  should  win  a  man's 
respect  and  admiration.  He  should,  by 
a  masterly  bearing,  meet  customers  on  a 
plane  of  equality.    | 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  shrewd  business 
man,  says  a  solicitor  came  to  his  office 
recently  whose  face  was  so  radiant 
with  interest  in  his  purpose,  and  so 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  that  he 
won  confidence  and  admiration  at  the 
very  outset.  My  friend  gave  the  young 
man  an  order  for  what  he  did  not  want, 
because  he  liked  him. 

The  ability  to  size  a  man  up  at  a 
glance  is  a  great  art,  and  the  solicitor 
must  learn  its  secret.  He  may  not  see 
his  prospective  customer  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  within  that  time  he  must 
bring  all  his  ingenuity,  all  his  tact,  his 


skill  and  his  former  experience  to  a 
focus.  He  cannot  stop  to  do  much 
thinking,  and  it  does  not  matter  how 
much  ability  he  may  have  if  he  cannot 
concentrate  it  quickly  and  make  it  ef- 
fective, he  will  not  get  the  order. — Ori- 
son Swett  Marden,  in  Success  Magazine. 


Secures  Good  Results. 

The  trades  union  has  to  deal  with 
vast  numbers  of  average  men,  among 
whom  we  find  the  stupid  as  well  as  the 
intelligent,  the  selfish  as  well  as  the 
altruistic,  the  sluggish  as  well  as  the 
alert,  and  its  working  policy  may  take 
all  these  things  into  account.  When 
all  this  is  said,  we  maintain  that  its 
influence  for  good,  for  developing  the 
faculty  of  mutual  self  help,  the  graces 
of  benevolence  and  fraternity,  for 
arousing  the  desire  and  will  for  the  bet- 
ter things  of  life,  is  scarcely  equaled  by 
any  other  human  institution. — Frank  K. 
Poster. 
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PRIDE  OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  annong  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco,  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label.    j»    j»    j*     j*    j* 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDS: 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.   white  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 
Capital-Borfey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Eacli  the  Best  Tiling  i^  its  Qass. 

ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO. 

Reidsvme,  N.  C. 
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Old  Established  Brands 


KISMET     ON  THE  SQUARE     G.  T.  W. 
DRUMSTICK      CUP     DAY'S  WORK 


NORTH  STAR  " " ' '^^ 


Sinoktng 


HARPOON'""'"""'" 


and  Smoke 


UNION    AND    INDEPENDENT 


Slrater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorporattd  189T 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


V 


♦> 


X  Jobson  Printing  &  Mfg.  Co.  X 


I 


PRINTERS    OF    THE 
TOBACCO  WORKER 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


♦>  Hill  St.  and  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Y  Y 
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'Bull  Dog  Twist 

WATCH  IT 

1 5^«?r;j  PLUG  TWIST  'yy^'j 
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TeL,  5499  Spcine 

Pfudential  Tobacco  Co* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
LitUe  aCARS  and  QGARETTES 

A.  SOiRlER  )  p.,^ 

L  W.  SCHENKERr'***' 

13^-137  Mulberrr  St  NEW  YORK 


TRY  OUR  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
iCIGARETTES^ 

NONE  VETTEX 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 


87-89  E.  Houston  St. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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STRONGHOLD 


STRONG 


HOLD. 


PLUG    TOBACCO 

Scotten  Dillon  Company 


rtt.  e««.  towmviLLCt  rv 


ORICINAL 


NOW  ON  SALE 


UNION 

CINCINNATI  Om 


ftir  UNION  MEN 
and  Friends  of  Union  Lalxr. 


Mate  ia  Cladiiaatl  and  la  tbm  oal^ 
fiMtofy  la  th«  oooatty  whieli  baa 
adopted  th«  dlglit-h«ar  wutUaf  dajr* 
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Smoke  our  latest  and  best  brand,  "  EDEN  **  Cub«  Cut.    Jnst  ont.    It  will  suit  yon. 


I 


Union  Made  Tobaccos 

fine:  cut 

Globe,  High  Court,  Nerve,  Express,  Target,  Hope,  Blue  Label,  Blue 
Line,  Detroit,.  Fearless,  Sweet  Myrtle,  Anti-Trust,  World,   D.  T.  C. 

PLUQS 

Delmonico,  Fame,  The  Five,  Nerve  Navy,  Hand  Made,  Globe,  Snow 
Apple,  High  Court,  Eden,  In  Line,  Fruit  Juice,  Primo,  Trust?  Nit,  Hope 
Navy,  Our  Nation. 

SMOKINGS 


FLAKE  CUT. 
Hand  Made 

CUT  PLUGS. 
Roman  Mixture 
Gold  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Hope 

Globe  Union  Made 
Navy  Jack 
Sam  and  John 
K.  of  L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada  Royal  Navy 
5  Cent 
Police 

SLICED   PLUG. 
American  Girl 
Pipe  Dream 


SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy  Clippings 
Jack  Pot 

LONG  CUTS. 
Duke  of  York 
Geld  Flake 
Blue  Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All  Leaf 
Sweet  Rosa 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard  Time 
Tige 
Now  or  Never 


GRANULATED. 
Sweet  VIoJet 
Duke  of  York  Mixture 
Globe  Mixture 
Hope  Mixture 
Uncle  Torti 
Spot  Cash 
Red  Jacket 
Don  Juan 
Blue  Label 
King 

Fruit    Juice 
Dan  Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 


And  numerous  other  brands  bearing  our  trade-marks. 

Globe  Tobacco  Co. 

Mantifacttirersp       Detroit^  Mich.,U.  S.  A. 

First  Tobacco  Factory  to  adopt    the    Tobacco    Workers'   Interna- 
tional Union  Label. 


Basxi.  DoBRHOBPEiL,  President. 
Pbtbr  Dob&hobfbs,,  Vice-President. 


Bdw.  J.  CoooESBALL,  Treasurer. 
C.  W.  DePauw,  Secretary. 


Monarch  Tobacco  Works 


In««»povttt«d . 

IX>UISVTL.L.E,  KY, 


Independentt  Urviorv  Factory. 

Piug  Tobaccos:  WINEBERRY,  BD, 
DIPPER  and  WINE  SWEET. 
Twist  Tobacco:  WHITE  ROCK. 
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'^WHITE  ROLLS" 
CIGARETTES 
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ENOUGH  SAID 


WARE-KRAMER. 
TOBACCO   CO. 

NORFOLK,  YA. 


Zbc  XCobacco  Mother. 


Comsptlle,  Kg. 
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The  Tobacco  Worker. 

REPORT    OF  DELEGATES   TO   AMERI- 
CAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


After  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen 
years,  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  again  assembled 
in  Denver,  Colo.  The  Convention  this 
year  was  held  in  the  Auditorium,  quite 
a  magnificent  structure  put  up  primarily 
for  the  holding  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  last  July. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Samuel  Gompers,  which  he 
opened  with  a  short  and  appropriate 
speech. 

President  Gompers  introduced  Vice 
President  Max  Morris,  who  made  a  few 
short  remarks. 

The  Convention  then  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Williams, 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Church. 

President  Gompers  then  introduced 
Governor  Buchetel,  Mayor  Speek,  of 
Denver,  President  Hadley,  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
President  French,  of  the  Denver  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly,  who  delivered  ad- 
dresses of  welcome,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Mr.  Gompers  made  a  fitting  re- 
sponse. 

The  Credential  Committee  then  sub- 
mitted their  report,  finding  representa- 
tives of  eighty-three  national  and  interna- 
tional unions,  twenty-five  state  branches. 


sixty-one  central  bodies,  seventeen 
local  trade  and  federal  labor  unions,  and 
six  federal  delegates;  all  these  being 
represented  through  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  delegates. 

There  were  a  number  of  protests 
which  were  later  on  settled  and  dele- 
gates seated. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  an  assistant 
secretary,  sergeant-at-arms  and  two  mes- 
sengers. 

An  announcement  was  made  that  there 
were  a  number  of  union  laundries  in 
Denver  and  all  delegates  were  asked  to 
patronize  these  union  laundries. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until 
the  afternoon  session. 

After  the  convening  of  the  afternoon 
session.  President  Gompers  read  his  re- 
port, which  was  a  most  interesting  doc- 
ument. At  the  conclusion  of  the  read- 
•  ing  of  the  President's  report,  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were 
also  read,  which  showed  that  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  notwithstand- 
ing its  opposition,  had  made  a  most  sat- 
isfactory growth,  both  numerically  and 
financially. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  reports,  President  Gompers  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  committees. 

Vice  President  Max  Morris  announced 
that  a  visit  would  be  paid  to  the  Union 
Printers'  Home  at  Colorado  Springs, 
that  a  special  train  had  been  provided 
for  on  Wednesday,  November  11th. 

Immediately  after  convening  on  Tues- 
day morning,  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Council  ^as  read  and  listened  to  with 
considerable  interest,  it  giving  a  recita- 
tion of  the  respective  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  their  transactions 
since  the  holding  of  the  Convention  in 
Norfolk.  Many  grievances  had  been 
settled  and  questions  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  labor  generally  settled  with 
satisfaction  to  all  contending  parties. 
The  Executive  Council's  report  devoted 
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considerable  space  to  the  political  issues 
and  the  action  that  had  been  decided 
upon  at  the  previous  Convention  and  at 
the  Protest  Congress  which  was  held  in 
Washington  in  March  of  this  year.  It 
also  referred  to  the  efforts  that  had  been 
made  to  secure  remedial  legislation  from 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Congress. 
Upon  motion  the  reports  of  President, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Council  were 
submitted  to  proper  committees  ap- 
pointed for  the  consideration  of  the 
respective  reports. 

One  of  the  pleasing  e^'ents  of  the  Con- 
vention was  the  application  and  admis- 
sion of  the  Operative  Plasterers  for 
affiliation  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  A  supreme  effort  is  to 
be  made  during  the  coming  year  to 
secure  the  affiliation  of  every  unaffiliated 
trade  union  now  in  existence. 

Resolutions  were  presented  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters, requesting  that  a  provision  be 
made  for  councils  of  the  Building 
Trades  Department. 

By  the  delegates  of  the  International 
Photo  Engravers,  a  resolution  relative 
to  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  laborers. 

By  delegates  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  regarding  juris- 
diction of  the  Union  Elevator  Construc- 
tors. 

By  the  delegates  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Union  in  Wyoming,  asking  for  the  or- 
ganization to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  those  represented  in  their  craft. 

By  the  delegates  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  requesting 
that  international  unions  lend  their  best 
efforts  to  extending  the  use  of  the  Book- 
binders' Label. 

By  the  delegate  from  the  Washington 
Central  Labor  Union,  requesting  a 
greater  affiliation  of  local  uni6ns  with 
central  bodies. 

By  a  delegate  from  the  Colorado  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  asking  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Blue  Cross  button,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Union  Label  League. 

By  delegates  of  the  Post  Office  Clerks, 
asking  the  endorsement  of  the  principle 
of  the  civil  service  law,  and  that  the 
Federation   of    Lalx)r   endorse   the   bills 


drafted    for    the    purpose    of    securing 
hearings  for  their  bills  in  Congress. 

By  the  delegates  from  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
regard  to  bill  No.  5083,  asking  for  the 
illiteracy  test  for  emigrants  coming  to 
this  country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented by  your  delegates,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labels: 

Resolution  No.  13 — By  Delegates  A. 
McAndrew  and  E.  Lewis  Evans,  of 
the  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union : 

Whereas,  The  union  label  is  the  trade 
mark  of  our  trade  unions;  and 

Whereas,  This  trade  mark  has  been 
adopted  to  be  used  by  all  members  of 
trade  unions  as  a  guide  to  distinguish 
the  fair  union  made  products  from  those 
that  are  unfair;  and 

Whereas,  The  Tobacco  Workers'  In- 
ternational Union  has  adopted  a  blue 
label  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
'  the  purchaser  undisputed  proof  that  the 
tobacco  he  buys  which  bears  the  blue 
label  is  the  product  of  union  labor;  and 

Whereas,  The  Tobacco  Workers'  blue 
label  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
all  its  affiliated  unions,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  Inter- 
national Union  that  the  greatest  possible 
patronage  shall  be  given  to  the  tobacco 
products,  bearing  the  union  label;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  in  Convention  assembled 
in  Denver,  November,  1908,  hereby  re- 
affirms its  previous  endorsement  of  the 
blue  label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  In- 
ternational Union;  therefore,  be  it  fur- 
ther^ 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
affiliated  unions  are  requested  to  lend 
their  assistance  in  creating  a  greater  de- 
mand for  tobacco  bearing  the  blue  label. 

Resolution  No.  14 — By. Delegates  A. 
McAndrew  and  E.  Lewis  Evans,  of  the 
Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union: 

Whereas,,  Recent  court  decisions  have 
practically  negatived  the  prosecuting  of 
boycotts  on  unfair  corporations  and  in- 
dustries, thereby  depriving  the  workers 
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of  a  means  of  redress  for  oppressions 
imposed;  and 

Whereas,  A  means  of  redress  for 
wrongs  and  oppressions  imposed  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
workers  and  those  dependent  upon 
them;  and 

Whereas,  The  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  and  end  will  require  the  more 
systematic,  vigorous  and  constant  agita- 
tion among  the  trade  unionists  and 
among  those  who  are  not  members  of 
any  trade  union,  but  who  are  open  to 
conviction  as  to  the  true  merits  and 
meaning  of  the  "Trade  Marks"  of  the 
trade  unions,  education  being  necessary 
to  the  success  of  our  noble  movement ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  an  arrangement  be 
effected  by  and  between  the  national  and 
international  unions  (who  have  a  trade 
mark  that  the  public  generally  should 
be  in  closer  touch  with  and  have  a 
greater  knowledge  of;  whereby  a  space 
of  one  or  two  pages  in  each  monthly 
journal  shall  be  devoted  to  the  adver- 
tising of  a  given  number  of  union 
labels  each  month.  That  a  system  of 
electrotypes  of  a  standard  size  be  gotten 
up  of  a  given  number  by  national  and 
international  unions  containing  a  cut  of 
the  resp.ective  labels  with  suitable  read- 
ing matter  around  it,  giving  instructions 
as  to  where  each  particular  label  will  be 
found  on  the  products  of  that  particular 
craft  That  these  electrotypes  be  ship- 
ped to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  headquarters,  and  there  grouped 
and  numbered  so  that  each  label  will  be 
presented  to  the  members  of  each  na- 
tional and  international  union  during 
the  succeeding  twelve  months.  That 
each  group  of  labels  for  assignment  shall 
be  numbered,  and  the  respective  journals 
be  also  numbered,  ihat  one  group  be 
shipped  to  each  journal  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  headquarters, 
and  after  that  journal  No.  1  shall  ship, 
after  publication,  Group  No.  1  to  Journal 
No.  100,  or  whatever  the  highest  num- 
ber be  after  the  numbering  has  been 
completed,  each  group  number  being 
moved  up  each  month  until  each  group 
has  appeared  in  each  one  of  the  journals 
entering  this   plan  of  label  advertising. 


The  report  of  the  Fraternal  Delegates 
from  Great  Britain  were  interesting,  in- 
deed. Delegate  John  Wadsworth,  rep- 
resenting the  British  Trades  Congress, 
made  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the 
troubles  the  British  Trades  Unions  have 
had  in  reaching  the  present  state  of 
organization.  In  comparing  our  troubles 
with  theirs,  he  thought  there  were  very 
little  difference  generally  speaking, 
though  in  some  detail,  it  might  defer 
slightly.  He  traced  the  trade  union 
movement  from  early  years  up  to  its 
present  time.  In  the  early  years  they 
were  not  even  allowed  to  hold  a  public 
meeting,  but  they  secured  the  trade 
union  act  in  1871  and  they  went  under 
that  charter  for  some  thirty  years. 
Changes  of  course  were  taking  place  and 
they  had  to  enter  into  the  campaign  for 
the  renewal  of  legislation  which  these 
conditions  brought  about.  The  Taff-Vail 
decision  brought  on  a  suit  for  about  a 
million  dollars  They  fought  that  as 
best  they  could,  but  finally  decided  that 
the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to  have 
their  representatives  in  Parliament.  So 
they  set  to  securing  money  by  voluntary 
contributions  to  carry  on  the  contest, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  some 
fifty- three  members  to  the  House  of 
Parliament.  They  immediately  set  to 
securing  legislation  that  would  not  cause 
labor  unions  to  be  mulct  whenever  the 
employers  saw  fit  to  do  so.  All  the  leg- 
islation and  improved  conditions  that 
they  have  secured  have  been  fought  for 
inch  by  inch,  but  still  he  said  there  was 
always  powerful  opposition  against  all 
the  measures  that  they  presented.  He 
said  they  had  been  able  to  resist  a  num- 
ber of  measures  offered  to  reduce  wages 
since  they  formed  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  England  and  Scotland  and  Wales 
under  one  head,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. He  said  they  had  secured  an  old 
age  pension  bill,  which  goes  into  effect 
the  first  of  this  coming  year.  While  it 
was  not  all  they  had  hoped  for,  they  ac- 
cepted it  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
improve  upon  its  provisions  from  time 
to  time.  He  stated  that  when  the  act 
went  into  effect  it  would  embrace  about 
600,000  people.  At  present  it  provides 
for  people  of  seventy  years  of  age  and 
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over.  They  were  working  to  the  end  of 
extending  it  to  cover  people  who  havj 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  con- 
gratulated (he  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  for  the  move- 
ment they  have  on  foot  for  the  possi- 
bilities that  are  open  to  us  if  we  stick 
together  as  we  should. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's 
address,  President  Gompcrs  introduced 
Mr.  H.  Skinner,  also  Fraternal  Delegate 
from  the  British  Trades  Congress,  Mr. 
Skinner  being  a  printer  by  trade.  In  his 
report,  he  stated  that  they  had  a  move- 
ment on  foot  now  to  start  a  daily  news- 
paper to  be  published  and  edited  in  the 
interest  of  labor  generally.  The  matter 
had  been  brought  up  and  discussed  by  a 
Congress  specially  called  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  matter.  The  project 
of  course  finds  opposition  because  of  the 
possibilities  that  a  newspaper  of  the  kind 
would  have.  The  starting  of  this  pape" 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  unfair  treatment 
that  the  capitalistic  papers  give  to  labor 
in  their  disputes  and  in  making  reports 
where  the  interests  of  labor  are  con- 
cerned. In  comparing  our  conditions 
with  those  across  the  water,  he  said  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  we  had  the  same 
opposition  as  they  had  over  there.  In 
speaking  of  union  labels,  he  noted  that 
we  were  greatly  interested  in  our  union 
labels.  Everywhere  he  looked  since  he 
reached  America,  he  could  see  agitation 
for  the  union  label.  He  said  that  they 
know  little  about  imion  labels  in  Eng- 
land: that  one  or  two  unions,  the  Hat- 
ters' and  Cigarmakers',  had  started  it 
and  were  apparently  quite  successful 
with  it.  He  stated  that  the  idea  was  now 
working  in  Ireland,  that  a  Home  Rule 
Party  was  making  an  attempt  to  see  that 
all  goods  consumed  in  Ireland  were  pro- 
duced in  Ireland  and  a  label  gotten  up 
for  that  purpose.  The  chances  are  that 
considerable  success  will  attend  their  ef- 
forts. In  his  estimation,  we  made  more 
of  the  eight-hour  day  than  they  did. 
However,  they  were  making  progress 
along  the  same  lines  and  with  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  universal  eight-hour 
day  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain.  In  referring  to  political  action 
of  the  British  Trade  unions,  he  said  it 


was  the  Taff-Vail  decision  that  decided 
them  to  make  as  vigorous  a  campaign  in 
a  political  way  as  they  could,  as  that  was 
the  only  way  they  could  get  any  real 
good  along  political  lines.  He  further 
stated  that  while  the  Taff-Vail  decision 
was  very  oppressive  and  hard  to  bear, 
they  were  glad  they  were  crowded  into 
it.  It  awoke  them  up  to  the  necessity 
of  entering  the  political  world  with  an 
idea  of  doing  something  for  themselves. 
What  they  are  proud  of  is  that  the 
trade  unions  furnished  all  the  money 
themselves  and  they  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  no  one  else  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  to  a  successful  issue.  He  said: 
"We  have  awakened  and  we  will  now 
carry  on  our  political  work  until  we 
have  secured  all  the  representation  we 
possibly  can  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment." One  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions before  them  now,  is  that  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  children  who  need 
proper  schooling  and  proper  feeding  to 
make  citizens  of  them.  They,  however, 
were  fighting  a  good  fight  with  a  fair 
opportunity  for  success.  During  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Parliament,  a 
strong  effort  was  made  to  destroy  the 
measures  of  the  trade  unions.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  Trades  Dispute  Act 
would  ruin  the  trade  of  the  country.  It 
was  finally  passed,  however,  but  there 
was  no  very  great  injury  done  to  the 
country's  trade.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Skinner  said  that  from  what  he  had 
seen  in  his  travels  thus  far  in  America, 
that  we  *had  good  opportunities,  pro- 
vided we  would  stick  together  as  we 
should.  He  hoped  that  the  present  fra- 
ternal relations  between  the  unions  of 
America  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
would  grow  and  become  more  closely 
cemented  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  Gompers  then  introduced  Mr.  P. 
M.  Draper,  Fraternal  Delegate  from  Can- 
ada. In  his  address,  he  referred  to  the 
Dominion  Trades  Congress,  which  had 
just  shortly  closed  its  Convention  in 
Halifax,  N.  S.  At  the  present  time  the 
Canadian  Trades  Congress  represents  in- 
directly about  150,000  trade  unionists. 
He  said  there  had  been  a  tremendous 
growth  in  the  organization  during  the 
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past  year.  They  have  a  dual  organiza- 
tion which  has  caused  a  very  bitter  fight 
on  both  sides.  However,  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  wisdom  of  closer 
unity  among  themselves.  What  they 
wanted  over  there  was  the  assistance  of 
the  international  unions  which  had  local 
unions  on  the  Canadian  side.  They  need 
organization  as  emigrants  are  coming  in. 
Fortunately,  among  the  incomers  are 
many  trade  unionists,  which  they  are 
indeed  glad  to  have.  Some  opposition 
though  not  very  serious,  was  made  to 
the  international  trade  unions.  This, 
however,  was  largely  promoted  by  in- 
terested capitalists,  who  had  made  an  ef- 
fort to  play  upon  the  patriotic  feelings 
of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  trade 
unions.  This,  however,  was  seen 
through  and  little  attention  was  paid  to 
it.  A  section  of  the  opposition  tried  to 
organize  the  Canada  Federation  of 
Labor  with  a  flag  of  Canada  for  Cana- 
dians. This,  however,  has  failed  of  the 
effect.  The  international  unions  are 
gaining  strength  in  all  the  organized 
communities.  Organization  is  generally 
increasing  and  it  is  going  to  be  extended 
much  more  largely  than  ever  before.  In 
touching  upon  the  political  action  in  an 
independent  way,  he  stated  that  they 
had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
it.  but  were  still  much  in  the  dark.  They 
had  succeeded  in  some  places  in  electing 
their  candidates;  some  of  them  they 
had  were  defeated  this  last  election. 
However,  they  felt  greatly  encouraged 
with  the  result  of  their  efforts  so  far. 
They  would  not  stop  imtil  they  had  a 
full  representation  of  the  trade  unions 
in  the  Dominion  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  also  in  the  Provincial  Governments. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Draper  hoped  that 
the  present  international  relations  would 
continue,  that  the  policy  of  organization 
would  expand  imtil  it  included  all  who 
were  compelled  to  work  for  a  living. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reports,  the 
following  resolutions  were  again  intro- 
duced : 

By  a  delegate  from  the  Jewelry  Work- 
ers* International  Union,  asking  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  the  Jewelry  Workers' 
label. 

By  delegates  from  the  International 
Typographical    Union,    asking    for    the 


widest  possible  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature  regarding  various 
subjects  organized  labor  is  interested  in. 

By  delegates  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians,  protesting  against 
the  public  employment  of  juvenile  bands. 

By  delegate  from  the  Bill  Posters' 
Union,  regarding  the  adoption  of  their 
union  stamp. 

The  President  then  introduced  the 
Rev.  Charles  otelzle,  who  is  a  Fraternal 
Delegate  from  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Labor.  He  made  quite  a 
lengthy  address  on  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  the  trade  union  movement. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins,  Fraternal 
Delegate  from  the  National  Women's 
irade  Union  League,  was  also  intro- 
duced. She  made  an  address  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  thirty-tive  thousand  trades 
union  women  in  America.  She  stated" 
they  had  made  a  splendid  progress  with 
the  organization  of  their  league  during 
the  past  year,  and  called  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fnternational  unions  to  lend 
assistance  wherever  possible  to  them. 

Miss  Anna  Fitzgerald,  fraternal  Dele- 
gate of  the  National  Women's  Label 
League,  also  made  a  short  address  in 
which  she  said  they  were  trying  to  or- 
ganize the  women  to  (J'reate  a  greater  de- 
mand for  union  labeled  products.  She 
claimed  that  the  women  did  the  larger 
part  of  the  buying  and  that  with  their 
education  a  much  greater  demand  for  the 
label  could  be  secured.  She  said  they  were 
also  endeavoring  to  blot  out  the  greatest 
curse  in  the  American  industrial  move- 
ment :  that  was  the  sweat  shop  and 
child  labor.  They  li^id  met  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  felt  greatly  encouraged 
with  their  efforts  so  far. 

The  Fraternal  Delegates  to  Great 
Britain.  Andrew  Furuseth  and  James  J. 
Creamer,  submitted  a  lengthy  and  in- 
teresting report  of  their  attendance  at 
the  last  session  of  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress.  The  report  was  very 
interesting  and  was  listened  to  with 
close  attention. 

(Continued  on  page  lo.) 


Labor  unions  are  no  new  invention. 
Accurate  records  of  their  existence  in 
Roman  times  have  been  dug  up  in 
Pompeii. — Exchange. 
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SEE  THAT  THIS  LABEL 

m/9^  


is  on  all  Tobaccos  you  buy,  whether 
Plug,  Package  or  Twist.  None 
genuinely  Union  without  it. 

COURTS  MAKE  LAW ;   NOT  THEIR 
BUSINESS. 


\^  ITHIN  a  year  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
™  has  reported  twenty-five  impor- 
tant labor  decisions,  under  statute  law, 
by  the  higher  courts,  in  thirteen  cases 
the  decision  turned  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute. 
In  the  other  twelve  cases,  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  say,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  had  already  been  passed  upon. 
These  thirteen  statutes  were  upon  such 
subjects  as  employers'  liability  for  in- 
juries, age  limit  for  children  in  factories, 
monthly  payment  of  wages,  right  to  or- 
ganize, hours  of  labor  for  women  and 
for  trainmen,  payment  of  wages  in 
scrip. 

Sometimes  the  statute  was  upheld ; 
sometimes  overthrown.  A  lower  court 
said  that  a  law  licensing  barbers  was 
unconstitutional ;  a  higher  court  that  it 


was  not.  An  Oregon  statute  limiting 
hours  of  labor  for  women  was  sus- 
tained ;  a  New  York  statute  limiting 
hours  of  labor  for  women  was  held  voicL 
A  majority  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court  thought  the  employers'  liability  law 
affecting  railroads  unconstitutional ;  a 
minority  of  the  same  court  thought  it 
constitutional. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  and  sim- 
ilar decisions  with  an  open  mind  and  not 
to  perceive  that  in  many  cases  the  con- 
stitution had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Rarel\%  if  ever,  will  any  legislature  pass 
a  bill  that  is  in  defiance  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  fatuity  of  such  an  act  is  too 
obvious.  The  statute  having  been 
brought  into  court  on  some  constitu- 
tional question — as  almost  any  statute 
may  be — the  judges  incline  toward  it  or 
against  it  accordingly  as  it  comports  with 
their  notions  of  what  the  law  ought  to 
be. 

To  say  what  the  law  ought  to  be  is  the 
function  of  legislation;  hence  a  quite 
general  and  safe  opinion  that  the  courts 
make  law,  which  is  not  properly  their 
business. — Exchange. 


DEMAND  THE  UNION  LABEL. 


In  these  days  of  injunctions  and  mis- 
representations, when  the  courts  seek 
to  enjoin  the  rights  of  union  labor  to 
truthfully  bring  to  public  attention  the 
products  of  union  and  non-union  con- 
cerns, it  would  be  well  for  all  union 
men  and  sympathizers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  stand  of  the  judiciary  can  be 
met  to  a  great  degree  of  success  by 
boosting  only  union  label  goods.  Under 
all  conditions  and  circumstances  demand 
the  union  label.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
honest  union  labor  for  whose  recogni- 
tion men  and  women  are  struggling 
night  and  day.  It  means  goods  that 
have  been  produced  under  the  best 
working  conditions  organizations  of 
labor  could  obtain  under  the  present 
capitalistic  system.  Union  label  goods 
are  free  from  the  stigma  of  the  un- 
sanitary foul  sweatshops.  By  boosting 
the  label  of  every  trade  you  aid  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  maintain  decent 
conditions  and  you  are  safe  from  su- 
prenie  court  decisions. — Bxcliange, 
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Resolution  No.  36— By  Dclcg?itc  James  W.  Wall,  of 
I  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  1102 : 


y: 


7t 


%  Whereas,  There  is  now  and  has  been  on  the  mar- 

ket for  some  time  a  tobacco  known  and  advertised  as 
Union  Leader,  which  is  an  infringement  upon  a  union 
tobacco  known  as  Central  Union,  bearing  the  label  of 

i  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union;  there- 
fore, be  it 


t\  Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

I  in  Convention  assembled,  hereby  endorse  and  recom- 
mend that  union  men  and  friends  purchase  only  such 
brands  of  tobacco  as  bear  the  Tobacco  Workers' 
union  label. 


yz 


i\  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Con-    o 

vention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  in 
Denver,  Colo. :  ^ 


y^ 


Whereas,  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
the  trades  union  movement  of  America  in  advertising 
union-made  products,  as  well  as  the  various  union 
labels,  so  as  to  educate  the  workers  and  our  friends;  § 
also  to  constantly  call  the  atention  of  the  public  to  the 
fact  that  goods  so  labeled  are  made  under  fair  condi- 
tions as  well  as  in  healthy  and  sanitary  workshops;  | 
and 

Whereas,  Many  attempts  are  being  made  to  de- 
ceive   the    public    into    buying    alleged    union-made     i 
goods ; and 
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(Continued  from  page  7.) 
fitpwt  of  Delegates  td  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

The  report  of  the  Fraternal  Delegate 
to  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Hugh  Frayne,  was  most 
interesting,  'ine  report  gave  the  prog- 
ress of  the  labor  movement  in  the  Do- 
main, our  nearest  neighbor  in  the  north. 
It  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  much 
progress  had  been  made  both  in  the  way 
of  organized  labor  and  along  political 
lines  during  the  last  year.  However, 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  then  accomplished,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  carry  on  a  vigorous  campaign, 
both  politically  and  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganization during  the  coming  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  of 
Fraternal  Delegates,  a  request  was  made 
ol  Mr.  Raymond  Robbins,  of  Chicago, 
to  address  the  Convention.  He  re- 
sponded to  the  request  and  devoted  two 
hours  to  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  work- 
ers to  organize  and  stick'  together.  He 
recited  many  experiences  in  the  move- 
ment some  of  which  he  passed  through 
himself,  showing  what  good  could  result 
from  unity  among  men.  His  address 
was  most  masterly  and  well  calculated 
to  prove  what  results  can  be  accom- 
plished through  organization  and  unity 
of  action. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mn  Robbins'  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Lynch,  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union,  was 
asked  to  give  an  historical  description  of 
the  Union  Printers'  Home.  Mr.  Lynch, 
in  complying,  gave  a  lengthy  description 
of  the  organization  and  how  the  Home 
was  managed  and  how  it  had  been  sup- 
plied with  funds  to  keep  it  going  and 
the  success  that  it  had  met  with  thus  far. 
The  address  was  inspiring,  indeed,  as  it 
gave  some  practical  knowledge  of  what 
a  home  for  the  aged  in  a  trade  may  ac- 
complish At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress, all  the  delegates  had  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  what  an  undertaking  the 
organization  of  and  the  conducting  of 
a  home  means. 

Mr.  Gompers  then  addressed  the  Con- 
vention, replying  to  some  of  the  previous 
addresses  made  by  Fraternal  Delegates. 

Resolutions  were  then  introduced  as 
follows : 


By  the  International  Typographical 
Union's  delegation,  asking  greater  use 
and  patronage  of  printing  which  bore 
the  label;  also  referring  to  the  label 
stickers  gotten  out  by  the  Typographical 
Union  and  distributed  with  the  request 
that  when  a  communication  or  circular 
was  received  by  any  union  which  does 
not  bear  the  label,  that  one  of  the  stick- 
ers be  attached  and  be  returned  to  the 
sender  with  a  letter  advising  that  the 
printers'  label  is  absent  and  the  com- 
munication is  not  acceptable. 

A  resolution  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  in  regard  to  a  dual  organiza- 
tion of  their  craft. 

By  the  Tile  Layers  and  Helpers*  Union 
in  reference  to  the  application  filed  by 
the  Operative  Plasterers  for  admission 
to  the  American  federation  of  Labor. 

By  the  Machinists'  International  Asso- 
ciation, protesting  against  the  action  of 
the  Denver,  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Co. 
for  abrogating  contracts  with  several 
mechanical  departments  and  importing 
strikebreakers  to  take  the  strikers' 
place. 

By  the  Milwaukee  Federated  Council, 
asking  for  organizers  in  the  spring  of 
1909. 

By  the  New  York  Central  Federated 
Union,  requesting  that  Musicians  and 
Waiters  act  jointly  with  regard  to  the 
furnishing  of  union  waiters  and  union 
music  in  union  places  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  also  one  relative  to  the  issues  of 
the  charter  of  the  Bronx  Labor  Council. 

By  the  delegates  of  the  Coopers'  In- 
ternational Union,  asking  for  greater  as- 
sistance in  creating  a  demand  for  their 
union  label. 

By  jthe  Pittsburg  Central  Labor  Union 
with  regard  to  the  plumbers  and  steam 
fitters. 

By  the  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers'  International  Union,  asking  a 
greater  demand  for  union  labeled  bread ; 
also  one  relative  to  the  unfair  position 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  toward  the 
union;  also  one  relative  to  the  McKin- 
ley  Bread  Co.  of  St.  Louis  being*  unfair. 

By  the  Broom  Makers'  International 
Union  relative  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Broom  Makers'  International  Union. 

By  the  Montana  State  Federation  of 
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Labor,  relative  to  the  organization  of 
unions  throughout  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

By  the  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  1102, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  eflFort  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  "Union  Leader"  cut 
plug  tobacco  is  not  a  union  made  piece 
of  goods,  though  the  word  "union"  ap- 
pears in  bold  letters  on  the  package. 
Following  is  the  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor : 

Resolution  No.  36— By  Delegate  James 
W.  Wall,  of  Federal  Ubor  Union  No. 
1102: 

Wheriias,  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  by  the  trades  union  move- 
ment of  America  in  advertising  union 
made  products,  as  well  as  the  various 
union  labels,  so  as  to  educate  the  work- 
ers and  our  friends;  also  to  constantly 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
fact  that  goods  so  labeled  are  made 
imder  fair  conditions  as  well  as  in 
healthy  and  sanitary  workshops;  and 

Whereas,  Many  attempts  are  being 
made  to  deceive  the  public  into  buying 
alleged  union  made  goods;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  now  and  has  been 
on  the  market  for  some  time  a  tobacco 
known  and  advertised  as  Union  Leader, 
which  is  an  infringement  upon  a  union 
tobacco  known  as  Central  Union,  bear- 
ing the  label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers' 
International  Union;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  in  Convention  assembled, 
hereby  endorse  and  recommend  that 
union  men  and  friends  purchase  only 
such  brands  of  tobacco  as  bear  the 
Tobacco  Workers*  union  label. 

By  the  Journeymen  Stonecutters,  with 
reference  to  the  jurisdiction  question; 
also  a  request  that  greater  assistance  be 
given  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  organizers. 

By  the  Cigar  Makers'  delegation  rela- 
tive to  the  Cigar  Makers'  blue  label. 

By  the  International  Seamen's  Union, 
requesting  that  an  organizer  be  sent  to 
Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  workers  of  that  locality;  also  one 
relative  to  the  Merchant  Marine  United 
States  employing  incompetent  sailors  on 
vessels  leaving  American  ports. 

By   the    International    Union   of    Fur 


Workers,  asking  for  financial  assistance 
in  the  work  of  the  organization  of  memr 
bers  of  their  craft. 

By  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  regarding  the  organization  of 
Agricultural  Workers  and  others  of 
their  locality. 

By  the  Wood  Carvers'  Association, 
asking  for  jurisdiction  over  the  Machine 
Wood  Carvers. 

By  the  International  Seamen's  delega^ 
tion,  asking  for  a  provision  of  laws  re- 
lating to  safety  of  lives  at  sea. 

By  the  Carpenters*  delegation,  request- 
ing the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the 
Amalgamated  Wood  Workers'  Associa- 
tion. 

By  the  Oregon  State  Federation  of 
Labor  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  trouble 
between  the  Longshoremen  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  the  Longshoremen's 
Union. 

By  the  International  Typographical 
Union's  delegation  and  Printing  Press- 
men's delegation  and  the  Bookbinders' 
delegation,  with  regard  to  the  unfair 
Woerner  Publishing  Co.,  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

By  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor, 
asking  that  organizers  be  sent  to  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  with  a  view  ^of  organizing 
the  home  town  of  C  W.  Post. 

By  the  Hod  Carriers  and  Building 
Laborers'  Union,  regarding  the  housing 
of  workingmen  by  excavation  controllers 
construction  work. 

By  the  Retail  Clerk's  Association,  re- 
garding the  political  equality  of  granting 
women  suffrage  equal  to  that-  now  en- 
joyed by  men. 

By  the  South  Omaha  Central  Labor 
Union,  requesting  that  organizers  be 
sent  to  organize  the  various  trades  in 
that  locality. 

By  Mathon  Barnes,  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union,  regarding 
the  incarceration  of  some  members  of 
the  Mexican  Government  part  in  prison 
in  California.  These  members  are  now 
held  in  American  prisons  at  the  instance 
of  the  Mexican  Government  all  bearing 
criminal  charges. 

By  the  Upholsterers'  International 
Union,  relative  to  securing  further  or- 
ganization of  their  craft,  and  asking  that 
organizers  be   sent  to  assist  in     rga  - 
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izing  wherever  possible. 

By  the  delegate  from  the  Amalga- 
mated Wood  Workers*  International 
Union  protesting  against  the  action  of 
the  Carpenters  in  interfering  with  the 
Wood  Workers*  exercising  their  right 
to  organize  and  maintain  local  unions  of 
factory  workers  as  they  find  in  charter 
issued  by  the  American  Jt«ederation  of 
Labor. 

By  the  Journeymen  Tailors  and  Gar- 
ment Workers'  International  Unions 
relative  to  a  greater  demand  for  the 
union  label  on  garments. 

By     the     Shipwrights,     Joiners     and 
Caulkers'  ^   Union      regarding     Central 
Bodies    admitting   to   affiliation    unions 
who  are  not   affiliated  in  the   interna 
tional  union  of  their  craft. 

By  the  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  re- 
garding the  affiliation  of  Steam  Fitters' 
local  union  to  the  Central  Bodies. 

Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
asking  that  the  Executive  Cotmcil  hold 
a  meeting  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  either  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  or  Seattle  or  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  the  object  being  to  try  to  stim- 
ulate the  work  of  organization  among 
the  craftsmen  in  that  locality. 

By  the  International  Association  of 
Fur  Workers',  asking  for  a  greater 
patronage  of  their  label  by  the  people 
purchasing  furs. 

By  the  Central  Federated  Union  of 
New  York,  regarding  the  reorganization 
of  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers*  Union. 

By  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployes International  Alliance,  regarding 
organization  of  people  employed  in  that 
craft  all  over  the  United  States. 

By  the  International  Union  of  Steam 
Engineers,  regarding  the  renovation  of 
the  charter  of  the  Double  Drum  Hoist- 
ers'  local  union. 

By  the  International  Union  of  Steam 
Engineers,  regarding  the  Brewery 
Workers'  controversy. 

By  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council,  regarding  the  Shirt  Waist  and 
Laundry  Workers*  and  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union. 

By  the  Utah  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  regarding  the  patronage  of  union 
products  by  union  men. 


Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers'  Interna- 
tional Union,  regarding  tlic  Buck  Stove 
and  Range  Co. 

By  the  delegation  from  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Branch,  regarding  the  organ- 
ization of  people  employed  in  the  ship- 
buil4ing  industry,  asking  that  organizers 
be  sent  there  as  soon  as  possible  and 
stay  there  for  six  months. 

By  the  delegates  from  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Branch  and  Seamen's  Inter- 
national Union  in  connection  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  once  Label 
Booster  of  the  labor  movement,  Frank 
K.  Foster,  who  has  been  under  medical 
treatment  for  some  time  and  is  beyond 
recovery,  the  desire  bemg  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions and  funds  to  give  his  family 
financial  relief. 

By  the  Quarry  Workers*  International 
Union,  asking  for  organizers  who  can 
speak,  read  and  write  the  Italian  lan- 
guage; also  regarding  the  controversy 
between  the  Paving  Cutters'  Union. 

By  the  Teamsters*  International  Union 
and  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen, 
regarding  the  Brewers'  controversy. 

By  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Ce- 
ment Workers,  regarding  a  question  of 
affiliation. 

By  Wm.  D.  Huber,  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners',  regard- 
ing a  dual  question  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers and  the  permission  of  affilation  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  Council  of  dual  organ- 
izations. 

By  the  Painters  and  Decorators,  re- 
garding the  organization  of  the  workers 
in  various  crafts. 

By  the  Textile  Workers,  asking  for 
assistance  in  organizing  600,000  textile 
workers  of  the  United  States,  60  per 
cent,  of  which  are  women  and  children. 

By  the  Textile  Workers  relative  to 
the  endorsement  of  the  Savings  Bank 
and  Insurance  Annuity  Association  of 
Massachusetts. 

By  the  Painters  and  Decorators  and 
the  Chicago  Heights  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly  in  regard  to  the  free  text 
books  being  furnished  children  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  United  States,  re- 
questing that  all  means  be  used  to  fur- 
ther this  cause. 

By  the  Textile  Workers  regarding  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  Textile 
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Workers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

By  the  Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers' 
International  Union,  asking  that  a 
greater  demand  for  goods  bearing  their 
label  be  made. 

By  th^  McSherrytown  Central  Labor 
Union  desiring  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  issue  four  or  six  page 
monthly  publication  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Bulletin. 

By  the  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper 
Hangers,  asking  jurisdiction  over  the 
Vamhhers  and  Polishers  and  Hardwood 
Finishers,  now  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated   Wood    Workers'     International 

Union. 

By  the  Painters  and  Decorators  and 
Paper  Hangers'  International  Union, 
protesting  against  the  retention  by  the 
members  of  the  Car  Workers'  Union  of 
the  Car  Painters. 

By  the  Painters  and  Decorators  and 
Paper  Hangers,  requesting  that  in  the 
erection  of  the  Modern  Woodmen's 
Home,  the  employment  of'  union  men  be 
inaugurated. 

By  Mr.  George  R.  French,  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  for 
the  re-endorsement  of  the  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  compulsory  arbitration 
as  contained  in  the  Townsend  bill. 
'  By  the  Bookbinders'  International 
Union  regarding  the  employment  of  non- 
union labor  in  the  binding  of  books 
for  the  public  libraries. 

By  the  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  asking  for  re-endorsement 
of  the  principles  of  our  National  Civil 
Service  Law,  asking  the  enforcement  of 
it  in  its  true  spirit. 

By  the  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  asking  the  Federation  to 
support  the  bills  now  before  Congress 
for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Postal  Clerks. 

By  the  Iowa  State  Federation  .  of 
Labor  requesting  that  organizers  be  sent 
into  the  State  of  Iowa  to  organize  the 
various  crafts  of  that  State. 


The  Committee  on  President's  Report 
submitted  their  report  as  follows : 
Extending  Growth  in  Organization. 
We  desire  to  congratulate  the  Conven- 
tion and  our  movement  upon  the   fact 


that  the  membership  of  the  Federation 
has  increased  during  the  past  year,  not- 
withstanding the  industrial  conditions 
and  the  opposition  which  we  have  been 
compelled  to  encounter. 

The  paragraph  was  adopted  as  read. 

International  Unions. 
Under  this  heading  the  report  deals 
with  the  settled  policy  of  organizing  Na- 
tional or  International  Unions,  as  soon 
as  there  are  sufficient  locals  affiliated 
with  the  Federation,  from  which  they 
may  be  formed. 

The  President  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  to  permit  the  locals  to  organ- 
ize National  or  International  Unions 
before  they  have  sufficient  inherent 
strength  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage  to 
such  locals,  and  tends  to  retard  the 
movement,  and  he  suggests  that  some 
discretion  should  be  exercised  in  this 
matter.  In  this  suggestion  and  recom- 
mendation we  concur. 

He  further  calls  to  our  attention  that 
there  has  been  substantially  no  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  owing  to  the  declared 
policy  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
determination  of  its  organizations  and 
members  to  resist  all  wage  reductions 
and  he  urges  the  continuance  of  that 
policy.  We  recommend  that  this  Con- 
vention concur  in  that  declaration. 
The  paragraph  was  adopted  as  read. 
State  Federation  and  City  Central 

Bodies. 
The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  at  present  affiliated  with 
the  Federation  thirty-eight  (38)  state 
federations  and  six  hundred  and  eight 
(608)  city  central  bodies.  We  endorse 
all  that  the  President  says  as  to  their 
influence  for  good  both  in  the  industrial 
and  legislative  fields. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  mutual  re- 
spect and  good  feeling  existing  between 
the  officers  of  the  National  and  Interna- 
tional Unions  and  the  state  federations 
and  city  central  bodies.  Your  committee 
recommends  that  such  good  feeling  and 
mutual  respect  be  still  further  increased 
by  the  officers  of  National  and  Interna- 
tional Unions  using  their  influence  to 
bring  about  the  affiliation  of  their  locals 
with  such  central  bodies  and  state  fed- 
erations where  such  affiliation  does  not 
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now  exist. 

With  the  purpose  of  further  increas- 
ing the  educational  value  and  legislative 
influence  of  such  central  bodies,  your 
committee  recommend  that  they  be  re- 
quested to  provide  legislative  committees, 
that  in  defining  the  duties  of  such  legis- 
lative committees  it  should  be  specified 
that  they  shall  watch  the  Congressional 
Record,  keep  in  touch  with  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  stationed  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  bring  before  such  central 
bodies  and  state  federations  all  matters 
of  interest  to  our  movement,  and  further, 
that  they  shall  regard  as  unofficial  any 
report  on  legislative  matters  that  may 
come  to  them  or  to  the  cdntral  'bodies, 
unless  sCich  report  comes  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  over  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  a  matter  of  information  we  desire 
to  state  that  a  daily  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  may  be  obtained  free 
by  applying  to  the  Congressman  from 
your  Congressional  district  or  Senator 
from  your  state. 

Adopted  as  read  by  tlie  committee. 

Directly  Affiliated  Locals. 

Under  this  heading  it  is  reported  that 
there  are  now  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  (583)  local  unions  in  direct  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor!  The  President  here  deals  more 
particularly  with  the  necessity  for  using 
discretion  in  the  formation  of  national 
or  international  unions,  with  which  mat- 
ter we  have  already  dealt.  He  further 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  wage  contests  during 
the  year:  that  many  advances  have  been 
secured;  that  reductions  have  been  suc- 
cessfully resisted  owing  to  the  moral 
support  that  the  officials  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  have  been  able 
to  give,  and  through  the  financial  sup- 
port from  the  defense  fund.  We  desire 
to  express  our  gratification  at  the  report 
made,  and  to  endorse  the  policy  fol- 
lowed. 

Adopted  as  read  by  the  committee. 

Labor  Movement  ix  Canada. 
We  read  with  great  satisfaction   the 
report  made  and  recommend  that  it  be 


adopted.  We  desire  to  congratulate  our 
Canadian  brothers  upon  the  distinct 
progress  which  they  are  making,  both  in 
gathering  together  into  efficient  organ- 
izations the  workers  of  the  Dominion, 
as  well  as  upon  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional solidarity.  We  desire  tb  recom- 
mend to  the  national  and  international 
unions  that  they  give  to  their  locals  in 
Canada  all  the  moral  and  financial  as- 
sistance possible,  and  that  they  comply 
with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  fraternal 
delegate  from  Canada,  that  the  officers 
of  the  national  and  international  unions 
should  personally  visit  their  Canadian 
locals  whenever  practicable  and  possible. 

Adopted  as  read  by  the  committee. 
Porto  Rican  Labor  Movebcent. 

There  is  submitted  in  the  President's 
Report  a  comprehensive  statement  from 
the  official  representative  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Porto  Rico,  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  workmen  labor 
in  the  island,  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  extension  of  organization  in  the 
island,  to  remedial  legislation  obtained 
and  that  which  has  been  denied  the  toil- 
ers, in  all  of  which  we  concur.  Wc  de- 
sire to  express  our  gratification  at  the 
progress  made  and  the  spirit  exhibited 
by  the  Porto  Rican  workmen,  and  also 
to  express  the  hope  that  their  feeling 
of  confidence  and  trust  in  their  fellow- 
workers  here  may  be  a  constantly  grow- 
ing value  to  them  and  to  us. 

The  President  calls  attention  to  the 
recommendation  of  previous  Conven- 
tions that  the  Constitution  and  other 
official  documents  of  the  national  and 
international  unions  be  translated  into 
Spanish  and  distributed  among  the  or- 
ganized workers  of  Porto  Rico,  so  that 
they  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  aims^  objects  and  principles  of 
these  organizations.  He  suggests  as  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  so  doing  that  wc 
may  thus  reach  the  workers  of  other 
Spanish-speaking  countries  on  this  con- 
tinent. Your  committee  urges  that  the 
recommendation  be  adopted. 

Adopted  as  read  by  the  committee. 

Organized  Farmers  and  Organized 
Labor. 

The  matter  herein  contained  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education. 

Adopted  as  read  by  the  committee. 
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Labor's  Frateknity— International 
Peace. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  en- 
dorsement of  what  the  President  has  to 
say  under  this  heading,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  interchange  of  fra- 
ternal visits  may  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended. We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  Convention  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  the  effect  that  a  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at- 
tend the  next  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Trade  Unions 
which  will  meet  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress, 
and  having  in  mind  the  report  made  by 
the  fraternal  delegates  to  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress,  we  recommend 
that  the  Convention  concur  in  the  re- 
quest made  to  send  Mr.  Gompers  as  our 
special  representative  to  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress.  We  further 
recommend  that  he  be  instructed  to  at- 
tend the  International  Congress  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  that  he  visit  such 
other  countries  as  the  Executive  Council 
may  deem  advisable. 

Adopted  as  read  by  the  committee. 

Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company 
Injunction. 

Under  this  heading  the  President 
makes  a  clear  and  comprehensive  report 
of  this  injunction,  stating  what  it  for- 
bids and  what  action  has  been  taken  with 
reference  thereto.  He  reports  upon  the 
process  for  contempt  of  court,  instituted 
against  him,  Vice  President  Mitchell  and 
Secretary  Morrison.  He  further  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  in- 
junction he  is  forbidden  to  make  a  re- 
port to  this  Convention  upon  this  sub- 
ject. We  urge  upon  all  members  of  the 
labor  movement  and  all  friends  of  hu- 
man liberty  to  read  and  digest  the  re- 
port upon  this  subject  and  the  subjects 
allied  thereto.  We  recommend  that  it 
be  adopted,  and  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  given  to  President  Gompers  for  the 
splendid  example  he  sets  in  giving  this 
report  and  his  willingness  to  take  the 
consequences. 

Delegate  Sullivan  (Jere  L.) — I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  it  be  by  a  rising  vote. 


(Seconded.) 

Delegate  Sullivan  (T.  J.)— I  would 
like  to  have  added,  if  the  mover  of  the 
motion  will  accept  it,  that  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  this 
Convention  is  also  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  the  trade  unions  of  this  country. 

Vice  President  Valentine — After  the 
vote  is  taken  we  will  find  out  whether 
it  is  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
Convention  or  not. 

The  motion  offered  by  Delegate  Sulli- 
van (Jere  L.)  was  carried  by  unanimous 
rising  vote. 

Shall    Injunctions    Invade    Free 
Speech  and  Free  Press? 

We  note  and  endorse  the  President's 
report  upon  this  question.  We  desire 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  report  upon 
the  subject  of  injunctions  made  by  this 
committee  to  the  Twenty-Seventh  An- 
nual Convention  of  this  body  meeting  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  in  addition  we  desire 
to  quote,  with  our  approval,  the  follow- 
ing from  later  documents  issued  by  the 
Federation : 

We  contend  that  equity,  power  and 
jurisdiction,  discretionary  government  by 
the  judiciary,  for  well  defined  purposes 
and  within  specific  limitations,  granted 
to  the  courts  by  the  Constitution,  has 
been  so  extended  that  it  is  invading  the 
field  of  government  by  law,  and  en- 
dangering individual  liberty. 

As  government  by  equity,  personal 
government  advances;  republican  gov- 
ernment, government  by  law,  recedes. 

And  further:  Despotic  power  under 
the  ermine  is  as  dangerous  as  despotic 
power  under  the  crown.  They  (the 
judges)  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
their  humanity  by  putting  on  the  judicial 
ermine  any  more  than  the  king  can 
divest  himself  of  his  by  putting  on  the 
crown. 

We  affirm  that  government  by  law  and 
government  by  injunction  cannot  exist 
together,  and  we  again  state  that  the 
usurpation  which  undertakes  to  deprive 
us,  as  working  people,  of  our  rights  as 
citizens  cannot  and  will  not  stop  until  it 
has  invaded  all  fields  of  human  activity 
and  made  the  judiciary  the  irresponsible 
arbiter  of  all  relations  between  employer 
and  employe,  buyer  and  seller,  man  and 
man. 
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The  President  well  says  that  it  is  now 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  American  Pederationist  which  'are 
enjoined  from  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  that  in  the  future  it  may  be 
some  other  publication.  The  American 
people  must  learn  these  facts  in  order 
that  popular  government  may  be  pre- 
served. 

Treasurer  Lennon — I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Delegate 
Robinson,  and  carried. 

Injun'ctions  Against  Workmrn. 

We  again  urge  th^  careful  reading  of 
this  report  and  the  statements  under  this 
head  in  particular.  We  endorse  the 
statements  therein  made  in  full  and  in 
particular,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  by  assuming  that  business  is 
property,  that  the  barest  shadow  of 
justification  can  be  found  for  the  acts 
of  the  judiciary  on  these  lines. 

Business  consists  of  a  location,  of 
stock  and  patronage. 

Location  and  stock  are  property; 
patronage  is  not. 

Patronage  rests  upon  nothing  except 
the  good  will  of  the  patron. 

There  can  be  no  business  without  pa- 
tronage; hence,  business  can  not  be 
property. 

Courts  used  to  be  concerned,  and 
justly  so,  with  the  preservation  of  prop- 
erty as  such;  not  with  the  profitable  or 
unprofitable  use  thereof.    . 

When  courts  shall  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retrace  their  steps  back  to  this 
fundamental  position,  government  by 
law  and  equal  freedom  will  to  this  ex- 
tent have  been  restored. 

Your  committee  again  recommend 
that  all  candidates  for  legislative  or  judi- 
cial positions  be  carefully  investigated 
as  to  their  past  acts,  and  interrogated  as 
to  their  position  on  this  matter,  before 
they  be  given  any  support,  and  "that 
those  who  from  their  actions  or  expres- 
sions are  deemed  unsound,  be,  regard- 
less of  any  other  question,  repudiated." 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  adopted  as  read. 


Supreme    Court    Decision    Extekds 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  to  Hat- 
ters AND  All  Labor  Organiza- 
tions. 

We  endorse  all  that  the  President  has 
said  upon  this  subject.  We  urge  that 
it  be  studied;  that  each  organization 
place  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  in  the 
Hatters'  place  in  order  that  it  may  real- 
ize the  terrible  significance  of  this  posi- 
tion. 

We  recommend  and  urge  upon  all  offi- 
cials of  labor  organizations  to  study  this 
question  for  themselves,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  it  in  its  nakedness  before  their 
members  in  order  that  each  individual 
may  fully  appreciate  its  full  meaning 
and  the  danger  to  which  the  organiza- 
tions themselves,  their  individual  mem- 
bers 9nd  their  joint  and  individual  prop- 
erty arc  exposed. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  adopted,  the  vote  being  unan- 
imous. 

Bill  Amending  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law. 

Under  this  heading  the  President  re- 
ports upon  the  bill  that  was  introduced 
in  Congress  to  amend  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  and  the  efforts  that  were 
put  forth  to  have  it  enacted.  Your  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  report  be 
adopted  and  the  bill  approved,  and  the 
bill  be  urged  in  every  way  possible  to  its 
final  passage. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  adopted,  the  vote  being  unan- 
imous. 

Bill  To  Regulate  Injunctions. 

The  President  under  this  heading  sub- 
mits for  our  further  endorsement  or 
such  action  as  we  shall  dQem  proper  the 
Pearre  bill.  We  recommend  that  it  be 
re-endorsed. 

He  further  submits  a  copy  of  the  Brit- 
ish Trades  Dispute  Act,  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  by  this  act  the  joint 
funds  of  the  organized  workers  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  placed  in  proper  se- 
curity. We  recommend  that  the  Execu- 
tive Council  obtain  competent  legal  ad- 
vice upon  the  advisability  or  the  neces- 
sity of  inserting  the  principles  contained 
in  the  Trades  Dispute  Act  in  either  the 
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Wilson    (H.   R.   20,584)    or   the   Pearre 
Bill  (H.  R.  94). 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  be  instructed  to  confer 
with  the  representatives  of  other  organ- 
izations, with  a  view  of  prevailing  upon 
them  to  give  their  full  and  undivided 
support  to  this  important  legislation. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  adopted,  the  vote  being  unan- 
imous. 

Lkgisi^ation. 

We  note  with  some  interest  what  the 
President  says  in  his  report  relative  to 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  last  session 
of  Congress  as  well  as  his  reference  to 
the  failure  to  pass  a  general  Employers' 
Liability  Law. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  be  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  use  its  best  eflForts  in  the 
direction  of  having  a  comprehensive 
general  Employers'  Liability  Law  placed 
upon  the  statutes  during  the  forthcom- 
ing session  of  Congress. 

We  also  note  with  interest  what  the 
President  has  to  say  relative  to  the 
passage  of  a  Child  Labor  Law,  to  apply 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  i\s  he 
states  in  his  report,  Congress  failed  to 
make  provision  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  and  that  at  the  present  time  th:; 
law  is  being  enforced,  partially,  by  the 
selection  of  two  members  of  the  police 
department,  who  were  selected  by  the 
District  Commissioners.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  only  temporary,  and 
for  a  successful  enforcement  of  this  law 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  is  neces- 
sary. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  a  bill 
be  drafted,  providing  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  cover  the  cost  of  enforcing  this 
law,  and  be  presented  to  the  forthcom- 
ing session  of  Congress. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  adopted,  the  vote  being  unan- 
imous. 

Some  Supreme  Court  Decisions. 

Under  this  heading  the  President  calls* 
attention  to  some  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Your    committee    recommend    that    the 


Executive  Council  be  instructed  to  com- 
pile and  have  published  as  widely  as 
possible  the  decisions  of  special  interest 
to  and  affecting  labor,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  rendered  within  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

On  motion  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  was  adopted,  the  vote  be- 
ing unanimous. 

Litigation  Harassing  Labor. 

We  note  what  the  President  has  to  say 
upon  this  subject.  We  recommend  its 
adoption.  We  further  recommend  that 
it  be  carefully  read,  and  in  addition  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  these 
significant  words : 

"If  the  situation  is  to  become  so  acute 
let  us  personally,  as  best  we  can,  defend 
our  rights  before  the  courts,  taking 
whatever  consequences  may  ensue.  For 
one,  I  can  see  no  remedy  for  these  out- 
rageous proceedings,  unless  there  shall 
be  a  quickening  of  the  conscience  of  our 
judges  or  the  relief  which  the  Congress 
of  our  country  can  and  should  afford." 

Bearing  this  in  mind  your  committee 
desires  to  state  that  whenever  the  courts 
issue  any  injunctions  which  undertake 
to  regulate  our  personal  relations  either 
with  our  employer,  or  those  from  whom 
we  may  or  may  not  purchase  commodi- 
ties, such  courts  are  trespassing  upon 
relations  which  are  personal  relations 
and  with  which  equity  power  has  no 
concern;  that  these  injunctions  are  de- 
structive of  our  rights  as  citizens,  as 
well  as  of  popular  government,  and  we 
therefore  insist  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
disregard  them,  and  we  recommend  that 
such  be  our  action,  taking  whatever 
results  may  come. 

We  further  recommend  that  when 
cited  to  show  cause  why  such  injunc- 
tions should  not  be  issued,  we  should 
make  no  defense  which  would  entail  any 
considerable  cost,  and  we  further  recom- 
mend that  when  cited  for  contempt  the 
proper  policy  is  as  outlined  above.  We 
further  desire  to  warn  our  fellow  union- 
ists that  testimony  extorted  under  equity 
process  may  be  partially  used  in  a  dam- 
age suit  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law. 

[Continued  in  January  Issue.] 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  FACTORY. 


The  trees  were  white  with  blossoms,  the 

meadows  were  broad  and  fair, 
And  the  care  free  birds  made  music  for 

the  cliildren  that  idled  there. 
But  a  man  had  need  of  the  meadows. 

His  walls  and  chimneys  sprang 
From     among     the     swaying     branches 

where  the  thrush  and  robin  sang. 
And  the  man  had  need  of  the  children. 

He  gathered  them  in  like  sheep 
And  set  them  to  work  to  earn  his  bread, 

for  children  are  many  and  cheap. 
They   crouch    all    day    by    the    spindles, 

wizened  and  wan  and  old. 
They  have  given  their  youth  to  a  master 

who  has  minted  it  into  gold. 

Xo  longer  they  idly  listen  to  a  warbler's 

futile  song, 
Xo  longer  their  idle  laughter  rings  out 

the  whole  day  long, 
Xo  longer  they  roam  the  meadows  like 

idle  gypsy  bands, 
For  the  world  is  growing  richer  by  the 

work  of  their  puny  hands, 
And   the   man   who   found  them   idling 

among  the  feathery  blooms 
And  brought  them  to  watch  their  lives 

away  beside  his  clattering  looms 
He  talks  of  the  goodly  riches  that  his 

enterprise  has  won 
With  the  toil  of  the  sad  faced  children 

and  boasts  of  the  thing  he's  done  I 
— James  J.  Montague. 


DETROIT  TRADE  UNIONISTS  VISIT 
FLINT  MACHINISTS. 


William  J.  Emery,  president  of  the 
Michigan  Federation  of  Labor,  accom- 
panied by  David  S.  Jones,  went  to  Flint 
Saturday  and  addressed  an  open  meeting 
of  the  machinists  of  that  city  in  the 
evening.  John  Carney,  representing  the 
tobacco  workers,  also  attended. 

Mr.  Emery  spoke  on  the  necessity  of 
organization,  Mr.  Jones  on  the  union 
label  and  Mr.  Carney  advocated  the  pur- 
chase of  union  made  tobaccos.  Fred 
Young,  district  business  agent  of  the 
machinists,  also  made  an  address  on 
unionism  and  its  benefits. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
enthusiastic  and  at  its  close  a  number  of 
applications    for    membership    were    re- 


ceived from  the  non-unionists  presents 
It  is  expected  that  similar  meetings  will 
be  held  during  the  winter. 

The    Detroit    labor   men   returned   on 
Sunday. 

BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 


COMFORT  for  devotees  of  the  ciga- 
rette and  tobacco  habit  is  coniained 
in  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Medicine.  The  writer  flouts  the 
"popular  prejudice"  against  the  cigarette 
and  advises  earnestly  against  all  anti-to- 
bacco agitation.    He  says : 

"The  harmlessness  of  tobacco  in  mod* 
eration  seems  to  be  conceded  by  ihe 
great  majority  of  physicians,  and  il  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  numercras 
statements  to  the  contrary,  particularly^ 
in  school  physiologies.  The  popular 
prejudice  against  the  cigarette  is  sdll 
more  amazing  in  view  of  the  absence  of 
any  proof  that  it  is  harmful  except  to 
very  immature  boys.  Of  course,  exces- 
sive use  of  tobacco  has  well-defined 
symptoms,  and  there  are  a  few  people  to 
whom  a  very  limited  indulgence  is  ex- 
cess, but  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  who 
use  it  in  one  form  or  another,  there  is 
astonishingly  little  evidence  of  injury. 

"The  usefulness  of  tobacco  has  re- 
ceived so  little  scientific  attention  that 
practically  nothing  is  popularly  know*n 
of  this  side  of  the  question.  Such  z 
world-wide  custom  must  serve  some  use- 
ful purpose,  as  it  can  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  useless  or  harmful  habits  do  not 
surWve  in  any  species  of  animal.  It  is 
our  duty  to  find  out  what  the  benefit 
really  is.  The  acute  poisoning  in  those 
unaccustomed  to  it  is  so  well  described 
in  the  text  books  as  to  need  no  com- 
ment ;  what  is  needed  is  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  small  amounts  in  those  ac- 
customed to  it. 

"The  after-dinner  cigar  has  been  said 
to  increase  the  flow  of  gastric  secretion 
and  hasten  digestion,  and  yet  that  al- 
leged fact  has  been  vehemently  denied 
and  the  reverse  asserted.  The  real  use 
of  tobacco  is  in  some  obscure  sedative 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  partic- 
ularly the  higher  cerebral  cells,  though 
the  effect  of  larger  indulgences  is  excit- 
ing to  the  point  of  delirium." 
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THE  TRUSTS  ARE  HIT  HARD. 


AMERICAN  LABOR  CHEAPEST. 


Attorney  General  Bonaparte  and  the 
members  of  his  trust-breaking  staff 
consider  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  the  Tobacco  Trust  case  the 
most  important  judicial  pronouncement 
on  the  trust  question  since  the  Supreme 
Court  put  the  brand  of  illegality  upon 
the  Southern  Securities  Company. 

In  the  opinion  of  J.  C.  Reynolds,  the 
special  covinsel  of  the  government  in 
the  tobacco  case,  this  decision  means 
that  the  government  will  be  able  to 
control  industrial  combinations  more  ef- 
fectively than  it  regulates  railroad  rates, 
because,  if  the  Supreme  Court  affirms 
the  action  of  the  court  in  New  York 
the  burden  of  proof  hereafter  will  be 
upon  the  trusts  instead  of  upon  the 
government. 

"The  Tobacco  Trust  case  differs  from 
all  others,"  says  Mr.  Reynolds.  "The 
decree  has  not  been  written  yet,  but 
when  it  is  the  combination  will  not  be 
able  to  ship  a  pound  of  tobacco  from 
one  state  to  another  until  after  it  has 
shown  the  court  that  it  is  obeying  the 
law.  'The  injunction  will  put  the  com- 
bination absolutely  out  of  business. 

Heretofore  the  orders  against  com- 
bination have  been  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, the  burden  in  all  cases  being  upon 
the  government  to  show  that  the  trust 
had  violated  the  order  of  the  court.  In 
the  tobacco  case  the  combination  must 
satisfy  the  court  that  it  has  quit  its 
illegal  practices  and  is  conforming  to 
the  law  and  will  continue  in  that  way 
before  the  injunction  is  lifted. — Labor 
Journal. 


Every  article  has  two  prices,,  the  price 
at  which  it  is  sold,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  is  made.  The  first  price  is 
"marked  in  plain  figures"  on  the  article. 
The  second  price  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. By  demanding  the  union  label 
the  purchaser  has  the  assurance  that  the 
price  at  which  the  article  is  made  is  not 
a  "sacrifice"  one— that  it  does  not  be- 
token the  sacrifice  of  the  health  or 
morals  of  those  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article.— Coast  Seamen's 
Journal 


James  L.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  other  railroads,  is  au- 
thority for  the  assertion  that  a  train 
gang  on  his  American  railroads  han- 
dles more  than  seven  times  as  many 
tons  of  freight  per  mile  as  do  the 
train  gangs  on  English,  French  or  Ger- 
man railroads.  For  this  seven  times  as 
much  result  American  trainmen  receive 
less  than  twice  as  much  wages. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  an  address  the  other 
day,  said  that  one  American  farm  hand 
produces  more  rice  than  400  Chinamen. 
Chinese  wages  are  only  10  to  12  cents 
a  day;  but  if  the  rice  workers  of  this 
country  got  the  same  rate  for  results 
produced,  their  pay  would  be  $44  to  $48 
a  day,  instead  of  $1.50. 

"Cheap  labor"  never  could  produce 
the  marvelous  crops  and  manufactures 
of  this  country.  Yet,  measured  by  what 
it  does,  it  is  the  cheapest  labor  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

And  it  is  utterly  false  that  prices  are 
high  because  wages  are  high. 

Compared  with  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays,  wages  are  lower  than  in 
Europe  or  China. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

Smile's  Face  Value. 

Although  most  of  us  would  hesitate 
to  express  what  might  be  termed  the 
face  value  of  the  "modern  smile,"  we 
certainly  realize  at  times  that  it  is  a 
form  of  currency  which  is  depreci- 
ating. In  the  "modern  smile"  we 
recognize  the  crude,  official  thing  which 
neither  illuminates,  cheers  nor  bridges 
awful  gaps  of  silence.  It  may  savor 
of  suggesting  a  wave  of  imbecility  to 
declare  that  we  ought  all  to  smile  more, 
but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  charm  of 
a  woman's  smile  was  once  esteemed  even 
above  beauty. 


A  wise  student  of  human  nature  gave 
expression  to  the  following  rather  perti- 
nent conclusion:  "A  man  who  refuses 
to  pay  his  debts  when  he  can  is  a  thief 
at  heart."  Wonder  if  that  is  applicable 
to  the  man  who  can  afford  to  pay  his 
dues  to  his  union  and  doesn't. 
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FOR  SHORTER  WORKDAY. 


The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  a 
decision  handed  down  recently  at  Albany 
upholds  the  validity  of  that  portion  of 
the  labor  law  which  provides  that  no 
workman  on  public  work  "shall  be  per- 
mitted or  required  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  one  calendar  day."  In 
substance,  the  court  holds  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  justification  for  with- 
holdng  from  contractors  payments  on 
public  works. 

The  decision  was  the  result  of  an  ac- 
tion commenced  by  a  contracting  com- 
pany of  New  York  city  to  compel  the 
contractor  to  pay  two  installments  on  a 
contract  for  the  completion  of  sewers. 
The  comptroller's  contention  was  that 
the  contractor  had  violated  the  eight 
hour  law  and  did  not  pay  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages.  The  opinion  in  part  by 
Justice  Vann  is  as  follows :  "The  legis- 
lature now  has  the  power  and  had  when 
the  present  labor  law  was  enacted  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  on  public 
work  by  limiting  them  to  eight  hours  in 
one  calendar  day  and "  to  provide  that 
when  that  limit  is  exceeded  no  officer  of 
state  or  municipal  government  shall  be 
permitted  to  pay  therefor  from  funds 
under  his  official  control." 


Big  Tobacco  Farm. 

On  the  largest  tobacco  farm  in  the 
world,  a  25.000-acre  affair,  near  Amster- 
dam, Ga.,  is  grown  about  a  third  of  all 
the  Sumatra  tobacco  used  for  cigar 
wrappers  in  the  United  States. 

Savings  Bank  Insurance. 

Organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  has 
unqualifiedly  indorsed  the  system  re- 
cently established  by  law  in  the  state 
whereby  savings  banks  are  authorized 
to  issue  life  insurance  and  old  age  an- 
nuity policies.  Prominent  labor  men 
have  been  invited  by  leading  newspapers 
to  express  themselves,  and  their  senti- 
ment is  unanimous  that  working  people 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  law.  It 
is  urged  that  every ^ local  of  a  trades 
union  constitute  itself  a  receiving  agency 
for  funds  to  be  deposited  in  savings 
bank  on  account  of  one  of  the  two  heads 
mentioned  and  that  every  provision  pos- 
sible be  made  by  unions  to  have  as  many 


members  as  possible  take  out  as  much 
insurance  as  they  can  possibly  carry  and 
keep  it  in  force.  It  is  held  this  will  go 
far  toward  relieving  distress  of  the  aged 
and  reducing  taxation  for  poor  purposes 
— a  form  of  taxation  which  is  necessary, 
but  absolutely  a  dead  loss  to  those  who 
pay  it,  from  the  materialistic  point  of 
view. 


INNOCENT  AND  DOCILE  WORKERS 
PREFERRED. 


Labor  is  controlled  by  laws,  and  a 
more  general  study  of  these  laws  would 
be  of  imense  national  advantage.  One 
of  these  laws  has  some  light  thrown  on 
it  by  the  Toronto   Globe: 

"The  lower  grades  of  humanity  drive 
the  higher  out  of  the  labor  market  as 
certainly  and  effectively  as  clipped  and 
light  coins  drive  good  money  out  of  cir- 
culation. Every  holder  of  light  coin 
desires  to  get  rid  of  it  by  forcing  it  into 
circulation,  but  for  hoarding  or  melting 
the  best  are  always  selected.  A  different 
principle  or  line  of  policy  operates  in 
forcing  the  superior  races  out  of  the 
labor  market.  Their  better  mental  ca- 
pacity enables  them  to  bargain  more  suc- 
cessfully in  arranging  wages  or  hours 
and  conditions  of  work,  ihe  employer 
prefers  workers  more  innocent  and 
docile.  The  better  taste  cultivated  by 
superior  races  multiplies  their  needs  and 
increases  their  cost  of  living,  thus 
prompting  demands  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  wealth  their  labor  produces.  This 
is  regarded  with  disfavor  by  employers. 
In  fact,  the  inferior  races  are  willing  to 
give  more  work  for  the  employer's 
money,  so  the  others  are  crowded  out." 


Live  for  Joy  Alone. 

But  we  must  live  as  much  as  we  can 
for  human  joy,  dwelling  on  sorrow  and 
pain  only  so  far  as  the  consciousness 
may  help  us  in  striving  to  remedy  them. 
— George  Eliot. 


Lumber  Measnring  Derice. 

A  Louisiana  man  has.  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  measuring  and  recording  the 
measurements  of  lurnber.  Planks  pass- 
ed through  it  engage  a  roller  attached 
to  a  registering  device  on  the  side. 
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VICTORY  FOR  LABOR. 

The  appellate  division  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York,  second  department, 
has  decided  that  a  contract  made  by  a 
corporation  with  a  labor  union  whereby 
only  union  men  shall  be  employed  should 
be  upheld  as  valid  and  binding.  Certain 
employes  of  a  Brooklyn  corporation  (one 
a  stockholder)  hesitated  at  joining  the 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers*  union 
after  the  latter  had  secured  an  agree- 
ment with  the  company  to  employ  only 
members  of  the  union.  These  employes 
were  served  with  no'tice  that  they  must 
either  join  the  union  or  separate  them- 
selves from  the  company*s  employ.  They 
then  brought  suit  against  the  union  to 
set  aside  the  contract  between  it  and  the 
company  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
was  forced  by  duress  to  execute  it  and 
petitioned  that  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany be  enjoined  from  dismissing  them. 

On  the  original  trial  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiflfs  was  furnished 
showing  that  the  union  had  organized 
throughout  the  country  a  boycott  against 
the  products  of  the  company,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  execution  of 
the  contract  to  employ  none  but  union 
men.  The  sitting  justice  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  union,  upholding  the  contention 
that  the  latter's  efforts  to  unionize  the 
compjiny  were  legal  and  that  the  con- 
tract was  voluntarily  executed.  An  ap- 
peal was  taken  witH  the  result  that  the 
lower  court  was  upheld. 


The  Spanish  labor  laws,  which  fixed 
the  maximum  working  hours  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen at  six  hours  in  industrial  establish- 
ments and  eight  in  shops  and  offices, 
with  no  work  at  night,  until  recently 
made  no  provision  against  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  certain 
harmful  industries. 

A  new  regulation  prohibits  women 
under  twenty-five  and  all  children  under 
sixteen  working  in  trades  wherein  there 
is  danger  from  poisonous  fumes  and 
dust  or  risk  from  fire  or  explosion. 

Children  under  sixteen  are  also  de- 
barred from  working  machines  by 
means  of  pedals  and  also  circular  saws, 
mechanical  planes  and  other  cutting 
machines   unless    furnished   with   safety 


apparatus.  Boys  under  sixteen  are  not 
ajlowed  to  lift  or  carry  more  than  six- 
teen pounds  or  push  or  draw  heavy 
loads. 


•  Remember  the  union  label  at  all  times. 
It  has  proved  our  best  friend,  and  has 
been  a  leading  factor  in  reducing  our 
hours  from  ten  to  eight  and  securing 
an  increase  in  each  Saturady's  pay  en- 
velope. And  also  remember  our  duty 
to  organized  labor  in  general  by  aiding 
our  associates  in  the  movement.  Many 
other  crafts  and  callings  have  labels  and 
buttons.  xA.sk  for  these  insignias  of  con- 
ditions otherwise  unobtainable,  and  by 
so  doing  we  will  help  ourselves  as  well. 
— Labor  Clarion. 


The  labor  movement  in  its  historic 
and  logical  development  will  yet  secure 
for  the  toilers  and  all  our  people  right 
and  justice  and  universal  happiness  and 
freedom. 


WeuDBionStampSlioa. 

Your  Shoe  Dealer  can 
snd  y^nUL  give  yon  wba9 

YOU  WANT. 

UnionTiM  should  influence  shoedealcM 
ia  the  interest  of  Union  Shoeworktrs. 

§^9sii  ytHi^  dealers  and  take  n9  exmmt. 
Nochargeor  royalty  Jor  the  UniomSkm^. 
Send  for  list  of  factories. 

Sabacrlbc  for  tbs  OBikMi  1 
fi  cents  per  year. 

BOOTAmflU 

No.  434  ALBANY  BUILDING.     •      BOSTON. 


50    YEARS' 

ENCE 


Trade  Marks 
De:5igns 

Anyone  sending  a  sket^b  and  deaorlption  may 
qulcklF  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
rnventlon  is  probably  patentabUi.^Communi<». 
tlonsstrtctlTConfldentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Pateoto 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securtaffpatenta. 

Patents  taken  throuffb  Munn  &  Co.  reoelTfl 
tpeciot  notiu^  wittaoat  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  JUnericaiu 

" " *^     Ijargest  oir- 


A  handsomely  iUnstrated  weekly. 

cuiatton  of  any  soientlflc  Journal.     j.«riuB,  ««  « 

year :  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


year :  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.3Bt>'«»>-*r.  New  York 

Bnooh  Offloe.  626  F  SU  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PRIDE   OF   REIDSVILLE 

is  known  among  smokers  and  characterized 
by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  giving 
Tobacco,  Made  by  Union  Labor,  every  bag 
bearing  Blue  Label.     ^     ^     ^     ^    j* 

The  man  who  smokes 

PRIDE  OF  REIDSVILLE 

has  a  joy,  a  comfort,  the  man  who  does  not,  knows 
nothing  about. 

OUR    CHEWING    BRANDSi 

Ripe  Peach 
Hatchet 

Blue  Ribbon,    16  OZ.    white  Burley 

Railroad  Twist 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Natural  Leaf 
Capital-Buriey 

Robt.  Harris  &  Bro.'s  Best 

Willie  Harris 

World  Beater 

Farmer's  Delight 

Eacli  the  Best  Thmg  in  its  Class. 

I  ROBT.  HARRIS  &  BRO.  i 

ReidsTifle,  N.  C. 


t**#*l 


NM«»«l»**^H|Hfr**+***#*#4^#*l 
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Old  Established  Brands 


INDEX 

KISMET     ON  THE  SQUARE    G.T.W. 
DRUMSTICK     CUP     DAY'S  WORK 


NORTH  STAR  tr.tr 


HARPOON  '*"*"'"™' 


and  Smoke 
UNION  And  independent 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Incorporated  1891 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


t  t 

X  Jobson  pointing  &  Mf  g«  Go«  X 


t 

T 

t 
t 

T 

♦:♦  Hill  St.  and  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 


Incorporated 


PRINTERS    OF    THE 
TOBACCO  WORKER 
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LOUISVILLE,  KY.  ♦ 
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REMEMBER 

THE 

LITTLE   j 

BLUE  I 

LA8EL 
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'Bull  Dog  Twist  \ 
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WATCH  IT 

\  %%iT^  PLUG  TAVIST  '^T:^  * 
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TeL»  5499  Spring 

Ptudzntial  Tobacco  Go« 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

UNION  MADE 
Little  CIGARS  and  CIGARETTES 

A.  SCHRIER  )  p.,^ 

L  w.  schenker;*^'**^ 

J33-J37  MoIbcffT  St  NEW  YORK 


TR.Y  OUR.  CELEBRATED 

Turkish  and  Egyptian 
CIGARETTES 

NONE  BETTER 


P.  H.  KASSEL  CO. 

87-S9  E.  Houston  St,  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 


STR.ONGHOLD 


STRONG       HOLD, 


PLUG    TOBACCO 
S€M>tten  Dillon  Company 


